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My  Lord,  . 

T  is  with  great  Pleafiire^ 
j  S  that  Lhave  an  Opportu- 
^  nity  or  being  nrit  in  an 

kj!t[^^^^‘kjt!(  Addrefs  to  your  Grace, 
lince  you  have  honoured  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  Phylicj  by  taking  a  De¬ 
gree  of  Dodfor  therein,  and  a  Fel- 
lowihip  in  the  College  of  London. 
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AND,  I  am  not  at  all  appre- 
henfiye  of  beinor  too  free  with 
your  great  Name^  becaufe,  that 
generous  Difpofition,  which  hath 
determined  your  Grace  in  this 
Choice,  ^  cannot  but  bC;  pleafed 
with  every  honeft  Endeavour  for 
IjTLprovement  of  the  Science.  As 
It  IS  peculiar  to  great  Minds,  to 
approve  of  all  laudable  Attempts, 
and  ri,as  the  loweft  Affiftances  to 
Knowledge  cannot  want,  the  Fa- 
vours  of  the  Wifeft  ;  on  this  Pro- 
ip^  ,  the  ,  fblloMim  Work 

prefumes  upon^  your  Grace’s  Pa¬ 
tronage  and  Encouragement. 

.  O  F  all  the  Studies  which  eni- 
ploy  the  Faculties  of  reafbnable 
Men,  none  open  the  Mind  more, 
or  give  it  a  jufter  Turn  of  Think¬ 
ing,  than  Phylic.  The  rational 

Powers  - 
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Powers  are  hereiri'  condii6led  by 
Guides  which  gTve  the  greateft 
Delight,  and  the  greateft  Gertaih- 
ty.  The  Knowledge  it  brih’gs  botH 
of  ourfelves  and  the  whole  Syfteni 
of  Beings  about  us,  is  a  Purfuit 
worthy'^of  the  moft  exalted 
fits  ;  and  notwithftandind  '^what 
Enthufiafts  fay  to^  the  ^  contrary, 
nbthing^  more^  naturally  leads' 
to  a^  Relilh  of  thofe  Cbmpaffibni 
which’make  Men’  fociable*  and  fte- 
nevolShti  and  nothing  lays'  fo  'fiird 
a  Foundation  for  all  proper  '  Re- 
tb  a  f atu  re  S  tate 

s  bhen  juft  to  <  many 
which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  this  Light,  and  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  as  lovely,  as  defirable,  and 
as  glorious  a  Splendor,  as  thofe 
of  the  greateft  Heroes  and  L,aw- 
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o-ivers  :  Even  our  own  Annals  are 
not  filent  in  this  refpeii  ;  but  long 
has  it  been  fince  a  Perfon  of  your 
Grace’s  Eminence  has  vouchfafed 
to  appear  upon  their  Records. 

O  N  this  generous  Condefcen- 
lion,  your  Grace  will  not  be  mr- 
priz’d  to  find  the  Eyes  and  Ex- 
pediations  of  many  turned  towards 
you,  as  it  gives -tfiem  very  pleafing 
Views  from  fo-^  great  an  ■Example, 
and  encourages  them  to  hope  for 

^  ^  ^  r'\ 

a  Recovery  of  the  due  Reipecis 
and  Advantages  to  a  Profellion, 
which  at  prefeiit  lies  unhappily 
open  to  any  Pretenfions.  All  At^ 
tempts  of  this  kind  being  charge¬ 
able  with  felfiih  .'Regards,  may 
have  hitherto  been  a  Difcourage-. 
ment  to  its  Profedbrs  :  But  a  Cha- 
radfer  fuperior  to  a  Pofiibiiity  of 

fuch 
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foch  Suggeftions,  can  give  the 
necciTary  Weight  to  all  Iiiftances 
ill  their  BehalL  Every  Sefiiori  of 
the  Legiflature  gives  frelh  Broofs 
of  a  public  Concern  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  Privileses  even  of v  the  nioft 
inferior  .Gommunities  5  and  yet 
the  Phyfician,  who  has  been  re¬ 
gularly  educated,  and  given  rea- 
fonable  and  legal  Tefts  of  Qualifi¬ 
cation,  has  his  Way  to  make  thro’ 
a  vaff  Superiority,  who  have  no 
other  Support  but  confummate  Af- 
furance,  and  all  the  Arts  of  Im- 
pofture. 

I  AM  nor,  my  Lord,  altogether 
a  Strano-er  to  the  ufual  Air  of 
Addrefi'es  of  this  kind ,  but  i  have 
no  Talent  at  Speaking  more  than 
I  know  or  think,  any  more  than 
it  can  be  grateful  to  a  truly  great 
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and  virtuous  Mind  to  hear  Tuoh 
Things  faid.  As  therefore  it  is 
my  Unhappinefs  not  any  other- 
v/ife  to  be  acquainted  with  one  of 
your  Grace’s  Eminence,  but  by 
this  „  public  Inftance  oT  .  youi* 
Goodnefs  and  Beneficence,^  by  That" 
only  am  *1  encouraged  to  take  this 
Qceafiofl  of  declaring  myfelf,  with 
the  moft  "profound  Duty  and  Re-^ 
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H'Ef  R  E  are  fome  Things  nece/Tary  ta 
^  T  adveftife  the  Reader  of,  by  way  of  Pre- 
^  ^  face  to  the  following  both  in  re- 

gard  to  its  Publication,  and  the  Parti¬ 
culars  wherein  it  is  pfopofed  to  be  nibr^ffirviceaMe 
than  any  yet  extant  of  the. fame  Kind. 

E  Study  of  Medicine  has  in  all  ■Ages„4)eenL 
influenced  by  the  Philofophy  in  Vogue,  becaufe  xh^: 
Th  eory  thereof  is  infeparable  from  a  good  Compe¬ 
tency  of  Knowledge  in  Natural  Caufes ;  infomuch 
that  the  Terms  of  Philofophical  Writers  have  been 
tranfplanted  into  the  ‘^Difcpurfes  of  PhyAci^ns,  and 
rendered  it  frequently  neceffary  to  explain  fuch  new 
Terms  for  the  Ufe  of  thofe  who  have  not  Leifnre  or 
Opportunity  to  go  the  fame  Compafs,  and  meet  with 
fuch  Pi'^cecognita  as  lie  in  the  Courfe  of  more  remote 
Studies.  Hence  Works  of  this  Nature  have  fre¬ 
quently  followed  any.confiderable  Alterations  in  the 
Theory  of  Mediqine,  as  neceflary  to  interpret  the 
Terms  introduced  thereby  ;  and  the  latefl:  of  fuch 
Performances  have -generally  been  preferred,  for  no 
other  Reafon,  but  that  they  have  been  the  neweft^ 
and  moft  fit  for  modern  Ufe. 

THUS  flnce  the  Introdudlion  of  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Reafoning,  and  the  Application  of  Mechanical 

Laws 
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Laws  to  a  Study,  indeed  no  otherwife  knowable^ 
the  Books  of  Phyficians  abound  with  Terms  very 
unmanageable,  and  which  are  not  explained  in  any 
one  Work  extant ;  for  want  of  which  Recourfe, 
thofe  Books  are,  to  many  Readers,  who  at  lirfl 
are  riot  aware  of  the  Change,  as  difficult  and  un¬ 
intelligible,  as  if  WTote  in  Languages  altogether 
unknown. 

BLANCHARD'S  L  exicon  Medkum  has 
been,  ever  lince  its  Publication,  much  in  Requeft 
among  ordinary  Readers,  and  is  yet  much  the  beft 
of  its  Kind  for  thch  j  but  it  is  grown  now  ex-^ 
tremely  defedive  in  the  Refpeds  already  men¬ 
tioned  5  becaufe  there  is  fo  much  of  a  new  Turn 
of  Reafoning  and  Speaking  among  modern  Phyii- 
cians,  that  it  is  of  no  manner  of  Affiilance  in 
reading  them  with  Underflanding.  He  alfo  a- 
bounds  with  Terras  long  fince  entirefy  out  of  Ufe, 
and  now  of  no  other  poffible  Service,  but  to  puz¬ 
zle  good  Senfe,  and  to  enable  People  to  talk  in  a 
Manner  that  has  been  already  too  long  prover¬ 
bial  ;  and  better  Improvements  in  Anatomy,  Che- 
mijiry.  Botany,  and  in  almoft  all  the  Branches 
of  the  Profeffion,  have  rendered  the  Explana¬ 
tions,  even  of  the  mod  ufeful  Terms,  very  imper- 
fed.  Cajlellus  is  indeed  a  Work  of  Exadnefs 
and  Labour,  but  mod  ufeful  for  a  Critical  Rea¬ 
der  of  the  Antients,  and  (if  I  may  fo  call  them) 
the  Fathers  in  Medicine !  and  is  therefore  far 
from  being  of  that  general  and  modern  Ufe  as  this 
is  intended  for;  altho’  what  is  therein  of  common 
Service,  is  here  carefully  retained, 

AS 
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AS  for  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Dr.  Harris'^  Lexicon 
Tech?ticiim  -  Magnum,  in  this  refpea,  very  little 
can  be  laid;  becaufe  he  hath  done  nothing  elfe  but 
tranfcribed  Blanchard,  good  and  bad,  which  muft 
therefore  depend  upon  its  Original  Authority; 
and  what  he  has  added  from  feme  modern  Phy- 
iicai  Writers,  appears  to  me  to  be  in  great  part 
lame,  either  out  of  that  Gentleman’s  Halle,  or  Un¬ 
acquaintance  with  the  Things  themfelves  he  under¬ 
took  to  explain, 

I  N  this  Attempt,  therefore,  to  fupply  former 
Defedls,  the  Reader  may  expedl  fo  far  a  Compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Lovers  of  Etymologies  and  Deri¬ 
vations,  as  the  Original  Significations  of  each 
Term,  and  the  Reafcn  of  its  ^Application  to  fuch 
particular  Occafion  ;  more  efpecially  vvhere  it 
gives  any  Hint  or  Difeovery  of  the  Thing  ex- 
preffed.  And  this  indeed  may  have  its  Ufe  with 
many  at  their  lirft  Entry  upon  fome  of  the  pracj 
tical  Branches  of  this  Science,  as  it  is  both  ne- 
celfary  and  ornamental  at  their  Initiation  into  a 
Circle  of  hard  Words,  to  underhand  them  ;  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  an  infeparable  Introdudlion  to  a  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Things  themfelves,  and  a  convenient 
Tehimony  to  others  of  their  having  fuch  Know¬ 
ledge. 

BUT  the  chief  Service  I  have  herein  pro- 
pofed,  is  an  Explanation  at  large  of  many  Things 
themfelves  contained  under  thefe  technical  Terms, 
fo  that  they  may  be  underllood,  in  their  greateft 
Latitude,  and  the  various  Lights  they  are  ufed 
in  by  modern  Writers.  As  for  Inhance,  in  the 
Word  Momentum  or  Moment,  there  is  no  Wfork 

of 
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of*  tlii’S  T'^aturc  in  being  tbat  gives  Rny  of  the  Sig¬ 
nifications  contained  under  it  by  modern  Phyfical 
Writers,  and  yet  they  ufe  it  frequently,  and  with 
a  great  Latitude  :  This  therefore,  and  all  of  the 
like  Nature,  are  explained  in  their  various  Senfes. 
And  this  has  been  rendered  the  more  neceffary,  be- 
caufe  lefs  than  half  a  Century  has  produced  a  great 
many  Writings  upon  a  Way  of  Reafoning,  for  rMny 
Ages  before  in  Difufe.  The  Lights  and  Difeove- 
nes  thefe  have  brought  into  the  feveral  branches 
of  Medicine,  are  demon flrably  very  great.  I  have 
been  at  no  fmall  Pains,  therefore,  not  only  to  cofleft 
the  Terms  from  fuch  Writings  that  former  Lexi-- 
cons  and  DiBionaries  are  flrangers  to,  but  alfo 
in  explaining  the  Things  to  be  underftood  by  fuch 
Terms,  that  were  not  before  known  any  more  than 
the  Terms  themfelves  ,'  and  this  as  near  as  poffible 
in  the  E^preffions  of  the  original  Authors,  infomuch 
that  fo  far  as  we  have  been  hitherto  fupplied  with 
a  new  Syflem  of  Phyjtcs  zx\6,  Mediciney  they  are 
ditched Jnto  this  Work, 

.  I  S  Y  Phyjics  and  Mediciney  becauie  the 
latter  cannot  fubfff  witnout  the  former  |  for 
which  Realoq  alfo  are  explained  under  Lome  Term 
or  other  leading  thereunto,  all  fuch  Parts  of  natural 
Philofophy  and  mechanic  Laws  as  are  neceffary 
Pr^cog77kay  _  to  fome  prafticai  Rules  of  Medicine. 
The  Reader  thereiore  on  this  View,  will  not  wonder 
to  find  in  a  Word  under  this  Title,  a  great  deal 
about  jlttrciBiotii  the  Laws  oj^ Cottony  G-Tcivitd^ 
tiony  Ahy  Winds y  ^idesy  Light,  Heat y  Cotdy  and 
the  like;  becaufe  he  will  find  how  they  naturally  lead 
to  the  Knowledge  of  fome  important  Points  of  Prac¬ 
tice, 
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tice,  which,  without  fuch  previous  Lights,  muft  lie 
intirely  in  confuhon,  and  upon  the  Hazard  of  Ex¬ 
periment  and  Guefs-work. 

AND  becaufe  what  is  brought  from  Fhyjics 
Mechanics  takes  up  fo  much  Room  here,  it 
may  be  neceflary  to  inform  the  Reader,  that  there  is 
no  Knowledge  in  Medicine  but  by  fuch  Means.  Ex¬ 
perience  without  Theory  will  never  make  aPhyfician, 
any  more  than  any  other  Praftice  can  be  obtained 
without  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Rules  on  which 
it  is  founded  5  and  he  that  is  conduced  only  by  Ap¬ 
pearance,  without  being  able  to  reafon  about  their 
minuteft  Differences,  will  never  fee  an  Error  till  paft 
Recovery.  Whoever  tries  the  Powers  of  his  own 
Mind  in  Attention  upon  tbefe  Matters,  will  find 
no  trueSatisfaftion  but  upon  the  fameAfBfiances  and 
Means  of  Conviftion,  ashe  obtains  any  Acquaintance 
with  ordinary  Machines,  and  all  Compofitions  of 
Matter.  If  there  be  any  thing  of  Science  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  itiscondiK^ed  by  Demonftration,  becaufe  con- 
verfant  withObjedls  cognizable  only  by  theEvidence 
of  Senfe;,  but  without  this,  it  is  Chance  and  Con- 
fufion :  and  the  Enthufiaft  and  the  Empiric  are  upon 
as  good  aFoot  as  the  Scholar  and  the  Phydcian.  Not 
that  I  would  be  here  underftood  to  fpeak  of  Certainty 
in  all  Inftances  of  Pradice,  becaufe  there  are  more 
Bata  required  to  that  than  the  Nature  of  Things 
can  admit  of :  But  theTheorift  will  come  at  more  of 
thok  Bata  than  any  other,  and  in  every  Step  be  able 
to  compute  all  theChances  that  are  fifqued  on  either 
Side  of  a  difputable  Cafe  ;  whereas  the  Empiric  and 
the  Experimenter  are  altogether  in  Uncertainty, 
having  no  Rules  to  make  even  Obfervation  itfelf  of 
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THIS  is  not  a  Place  for  Controverfy,  or  in 
Confirmation  hereof,  I  might  appeal  to  Mechanic 
and  Hypothetical  Writings,  in  what  a  different 
Manner  the  Mind  is  therein  employ’d  :  the  Latter 
amufe  and  flatter  a  Reader  into  a  Lofs  of  all  Di- 
ftindlion  between  fomething  and  nothing',  and  the 
Former  engage  the  Underltanding,  and  force  Aflent 
to  Truths  of  Importance:  the  very  Expreffions  of  one 
Sort  convey  Ideas  that  are  vague,  delufory,  and  con- 
fufed ;  and  of  the  other,  fuch  as  are  adequate,  dif- 
tind,  and  comprehenfive.  Let  a  Perfon  but  com- 
paie,  in  this  View,  the  new  theory  of  Fevers,  and 
an  Effay  on  Potfons,  with  the  Criticon  Febrium, 
and  State  of  Phyjic  and  Hifeafes,  (all  modern 
Books  j)  and  I  will  venture  to  forfeit  my  fmali  Share 
of  Reputation  in  thefe  Matters,  if  he  finds  not  as 
much  Difference  between  the  former  two,  and  the 
two  latter,  as  between  Euclid  s  Elements  and  Cov-^ 
nelius  Agrippa’s  Occult  Philofophy,  between  Know-^ 
ledge  and  Ignorance,  Science  and  Chimera.  . 

but  to  leave  this  to  more  proper  Occafions  j  on 
my  prefent  Behalf  I  defire  it  to  be  believed,  tlrat  a 
fincere  Willingnefs  and  Defire  to  communicate' tO 
Others  what  I  think  to  have  been  of  Ufe  to  my-r 
felf,  is  the  real  Motive  of  the  Publication  hereof. 
Opportunities  of  Information  are  not  alike  afforded 
to  all  J  and  Affiflances  eafiefl;  to  come  at,  may  be 
very  welcome  to  thofe  who  cannot  procure  others. 
J  remember  the  Time,  when,  fuch  a  Work  as  this 
would  have  been  very  acceptable  to  myfelf  j  it 
thererore  may  be  aliowed  me  very  naturally  to  fup'* 

pofe  it  agreeable  to  otiiers  in  the  fame  Courfe  of 
Study, 
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IT  may  be  here  neceffary  to  excufe  a  Fault  or  two 
charged  by  fome  upon  this  Work  fince  its  firft  Ini- 
preffion,  viz.  in  not  obferving  a  due  Proportion  in 
its  Parts,  and  including  fometimes  the  Explanation 
of  many  Terms  under  one.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is 
conceived  never  to  abound,  but  where  a  Term  hath 
fo  neceffary  a  Connexion  with  theThings  themfelves, 
that  a  right  Senfe  cannot  be  given  but  by  explaining 
a  great  deal  relating  thereunto  :  as  under  the  Words 
Gland  QX  S^ecretion,  it  is  of  no  Confequence  to  know 
^  the  Signification  of  either,  according  to  the  common 
.Method  of  Di^lionariesy  without  being  taught  alfo 
,what  concerns ‘the  Mechanical  Strudlure  of  thei  one, 
,and  the  Laws  of  Motion  which  take  place  in  the 
other.  And  this  Enlargement  in  fome -Inflances  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  take  notice  of  even  in  the 
'Title  of  this  Book.  As  to  the  other  Objed:ions,  where 
the  Explanation  of  one  thing  hath  neceffarily  taken 
in  many  others,  it  was  thought  much  more  ufeful  to 
give  all  under  fpme  principal  Word,  and  refer  to  that 
from  others,  than  to  give  feparate  Explanations  un¬ 
der  each  ;  as  under  Eye,  Ear,  Parts  of  Generation, 
and  the  like,  it  hath  been  thought  more  ufeful-to  de- 
fcnbe  the  whole  Organ  together,  than  the  feveral 
Parts  feparately  under  their  refpedtive  Names,  as 
moft  convenient  fo  to  be  underftood,  and  taking  up 
much  lefs  Room  in  the  Whole. 

I  T  may  be  likewife  added,  that  in  this  Edition, 
a  great  deal  relating  to  the  Defcription  of  Medi¬ 
cinal  Samples  hath  been  expunged,,  as  not  proper  to 
fuch  a  Work,  and  in  their  Room  fuch  Materials  fup- 
plied  as  were  thro*  Inadvertency  before  omitted. 


Adver- 


Advert  if enie7it  to  this  Nmth  Edition. 

TO  render  this  Lexicon  flill  more  worthy  the  fa¬ 
vourable  Reception  it  has  hitherto  met  w^ith^ 
Care  has  been  taken  in  this  new  Edition  to  Supply  a 
confiderable  Number  of  fignificant  Terms  omitted  in  the 
former;  and,  in  many  Articles,  where  later  Experience 
has  thrown  a  farther  Light  on  the  Subjedb  treated  of,  fuch 
Improvements  have  been  carefully  adopted.  This  At¬ 
tention  was  particularly  necelTary  in  the  chemical  Part, 
in  which,  fince  the  preceding  Editions  of  this  Book, 
many  ufeful  Difcoveries  have  been  made. 

As  the  Sexual  or  Linn^an  Syftem  .  of  Botany,  is 
that  which  at  prefent  is  mod  univerialiy  received,  a 
clear  Explanation  is  given  of  the  principal  Terms  be¬ 
longing  to  it. 

In  fome’  Articles,  where  Attempts  after  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Deniondration  were  admitted  without  fufficient  T)ata^  > 
or  where  thofe  Data^  as  for  Inftance,  in  Mujcular  Mqt 
tion^  were  repugnant  to  Anatomical  Truth,  thefe  have 
been  either  in  Part  retrenched,  or  altogether,  rejedled, 
and  fuch  Accounts  fubftituted  in  their  Place,  as  are  war¬ 
ranted  by  Experiment,  and  confirmed  by  the  Opinions 
of  the  bed  Philofophers  and  Phyfiologids. 
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Lexicon  Phyfico- Medkum : 
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a  Term  in  Pharmacy^  dtlief- 

vvife  wrote  a,  aa,  or  ana^, 
which  being  never  ufed 
but  after  the  Mention 
of  two  or  more  Tngredients,  implies 
that  they  fhould  be  taken  in  Quan¬ 
tities  of  the  fame  fpecies  and  de¬ 
nomination,  whether  by  Weight  or 
Meafure,  to  form  the  Compofition 
wherein  they  occur.  The  Word  is 
originally  Greek,  ctvct',  a  Propoiition 
which  lignifies  fefarately,  or  of  each 
hy  itfelf. 

Abaptlflon,  the  fame  with  Prepa- 
fium,  which  fee. 

AharticulatiQ7i,  or  Dea'>^ticulation, 
the  fame  with  Diarthrofs,  which  fee. 

Abbre-viations,  in  Medicine,  are 
certain  Marks  of  Half-words  us’d  by 
Phyficians  for  the  fake  of  Difpatch 
and  Conveniency  in  their  Prefcrip- 
tionSj  tho  fome  are  pleafed  to  give 


another  Interpretation  to  the  Thing, 
as  if  it  was  defigned  to-  conceal 
their  Art  from  fuch  as  know  lefs 
Latin  than  themfelves,  or  their  Ig¬ 
norance  from  fuch  as  know  more  i 
but  this  kind  of  Short-hand  is  very 
convenient  in  urgent  Cafes,  or  where 
a  Patient’s  Life  might  be  loft  whilft 
a  Man  could  write  half  a  Sheet  in 
the  long  Way,  Thus  R  readily  fup. 
plies  the  Place  of  Recipe  ;  h.  s.  that 
of  hora  fom/ii ;  m.  f.  that  of  mifce 
fat ;  n.  m.  that  of  niicis  mofchatce ; 
nnc.  cafan.  that  of  nucis  cafane^ei 
LleCl.  that  of  Rle&aaium ;  Hauf. 
that  of  hauf  us,  ^c,  and  in  general 
all  the  Names  of  compound  Medi¬ 
cines,  with  the  feveral  ingredients, 
are  frequently  wrote  only  up  to 
their  ftrft  or  fecond  Syllable,  or  fome- 
times  the  third  or  fourth,  to  make 
them  clear  and  expreftive.  Thus  Croc, 
^  Anglic, 
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Anq^lic.  (lands  for  Crocus  Anglic  anus  \ 
Iheriuc^  Andromach .  for  Jhcriaca 
Andromachi,  EUd.  Eenifi^.  for  Elec^ 
tuarium  Lenitinjutn^  tAc.  d  Point  be¬ 
ing  always  placed  at  the  End  of  fuch 
Syllables  in  Medicine,  (hews  the 
Word  incomplete.  See  Charaders. 

Abdomen,-  from  ahdo,  to  hide, 
a  Cavity  containing  many  of  the 
principal  Parts  of  the  human  Bo¬ 
dy.  it  is  commonly  called  thef 
lower  Venter,  or  Aelly,  it  contains 
the  Stomach,  Guts,  Liver,  Spleen, 
Bladder,  Cfc.  and  is  within-fide 
lined  with  a  Membrane  called  the 
Feritonce-iim,  The  lower  Part  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Hypogafirtum  ;  the  foremoft 
Part  is  divided  into  the  Epigafirm?n, 
the  right  and  left  Hypochondria,  and 
the  Navel.  ’Tis  bounded  above 
by  the  Cartilago  enjiformis,  and  the 
I^iaphragm,  fideways  by  the  fbort 
or  lower  Ribs,  and  behind  by  the 
Vertebree  of  the  Loins,  the  Bones 
of  the  Coxendix,  that  of  the  Pubes, 
and  Os  Sacrum.  It  is  covered 
with  fever al  Mufcles  from  whofe 
alternate  Relaxations  and  Contrac¬ 
tions  in  Refpiratioii,  Digeflion  is 
forwarded,  and  the  due  Motion  of 
all  the  Parts  therein  contained,  pro¬ 
moted  both  for  Secretion  and  Ex- 
pulfion. 

Abdominal  Mufcles,  are  ten  in 
Number,  five  on  each  Side,  which 
by  their  joint  Contradion  ftrongly 
comprefs  the  Abdomen,  and  thus 
affid  in  the  Adion  of  Refpiration 
and  Digeftion.  See  Mufcles. 

Abducent  Mufcles,  from  ahduco,  to 
draw  from,  are  thofe  which  ferve 
to  open  or  pull  back  divers  Parts  of 
the  Body  ;  their  Oppofites  being 
called  Adducent,  from  adduce,  to 
draw  to, 

Ahdudor  Indicts,  is  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Fore-finger,  which  is  not  to  be 
feen  till  the  abdudor  Pollicis  is  rais’d. 
It  rifes  from  the  Os  Metacarpi ^  that 
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fuflains  the  Fore-finger;  and  de- 
feending  over  the  fird  Joint  of  the 
faid  B'lnger,  becomes  tendinous,  and 
uniting  with  the  Tendon  of  one 
of  the  iu.mbrical  Mufcles,  is  inferted 
with  it,  together  widi  the  Tendon 
of  the  former  Mufcle.  Its  Name 
exprefies  its  Ufe,  noiiz.  to  draw  the 
Fore-finger  from  the  red.- 

Abdudor  minimi  Digiti,  is  a  Muf¬ 
cle  which  appears  in  fome  Bodies, 
divided  into  two  or  three  Mufcles, 
having  each  a  different  Series  of  Fi¬ 
bres.  It  arifes  flefhy  from  the  third 
and  fourth  Bones  of  the  Carpus,  and 
the  upper  Parts  of  the  fubadjacent 
Os  Metacarpi ;  and  is  inierted  with 
the  Tendon  of  the  Extenfor  mini¬ 
mi  Digiti.  at  the  fuperior  Part  of 
the  third  Bone  of  the  little  Finger: 
its  Ufe  being  to  draw  it  from  the 
others. 

Ahdudor  Pollicis,  is  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Thumb,  which  arifes  broad  and 
flelby  from  the  internal  Part  of  the 

^  9. 

Liganientum  Pravfveefale  Carpi  ; 
whence  defeending,  it  lefiens,  and 
becomes  tendinous  at  its  infertion 
into  the  fuperior  and  external  Part 
of  the  fecond  Bone  of  the  Thumb 
laterally.  This  draws  the  Thumb 
from  the  Fingers  ;  whence  it  has.  its 
Name. 

Apdiidor  Pollicis  Pedis,  is  a  MuT 
cle  which  arifes  flefhy  from  the  Os 
Calcis,  internally  and  laterally,  and 
is  inferted  with  another,  fpringing 
from  the  Os  Cuneifomie  tnajus  in 
one  common  Tendon,  into  the  Os 
Sejamoides  of  the  great  Toe  laterally. 
It  lerves  to  pull  the  great  Toe  from 
the  reft. 

Abdudor  minimi  Digiti  Pedis,  is  a 
Mnfcle  which  arifes  outwardly  ten¬ 
dinous,  but  inwardly  fleflyy,  '  from 
the  external  Part  of  the  Os  Calcis, 
and  becoming  tendinous  in  half  its 
Progrefs  on  the  Oatfide  of  the  Foot ; 
where  it  joins  with  another  from  the 

Os 
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Os  Mefatarji  of  the  little  Toe,  and 
is  inlerted  with  it  into  the  upper 
Part  of  the  hrft  Bone  of  the  little 
Toe  externally  and  laterally ;  by 
which  means  it  pulls  the  little  Toe 
from  the  red, 

Ablaftation^  is  the  Weaning  a 
Child,  depriving  him  of  the  Bread, 
or  taking  him  away  from  his  Nurfe  ; 
as  the  Word,  compounded  of  ab, 
from,  and  lac^  Milk,  expredy  lig- 
nihes. 

Abluents^  from  abluoj  to  waPn  a- 
away  ;  are  fuch  things  as  thin,  dilate, 
purify  and  fweeten  the  Blood j  or 
corre£l  its  Acrimony.  See  Detergents^ 

Ablution,  derived  from  the  fame, 
is  that  wafhing  in  Water  which  Chy- 
mids  ufe  to  cieanfe  fome  Medicines 
from  their  impurities,  but  mod 
commonly  from  their  Salts,  W'hich 
Water  diffolves  ;  as  in  Diapho¬ 
retic  Antimony,  and  the  like.  It 
aifo  fometimes  fignifies  bathing  in 
Water,  or  cleanfing  the  Body  ex¬ 
ternally  from  the  Filth  which  may 
chance  to  adhere  thereto. 

Abomajum,  is  One  of  the  Ventri¬ 
cles  of  fuch  Animals  as  chew  the 
Cud  ;  in  whom  are  reckoned  four, 
the  F enter],  Reticulum,  Omajum,  and 
Abomajum, 

Abortion,  is  the  fame  with  Mifca:»- 
riage,  and  dgnifies  that  a  Woman 
is  delivered  of  her  Burden  before 
the  due  time,  or  before  the  Embryo 
is  completely  formed  and  fitted  for 
Exclufion.  ’Tis  ufually  counted 
unlawful  among  Chridians  to  pro¬ 
cure  Abortion  by  artificial  Means ; 
but  ’tis  very  remarkable  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  that  though  in  his  Oath, 
Which  he  thinks  fhould  be  admin i- 
dred  to  all,  who  defign  for  the 
Prahlice  of  Phyfic,  he  makes  it  an 
Article,  that  they  never  attempt 
to  procure  Abortion ;  yet  himfelf,  if 
indeed  it  be  Hippocrates,  in  both 
Cafes,  formally  delivers  the  Prccefs 


wherein  he,  by  a  violent  Motion, 
procured  it  in  a  young  Woman  not 
long  gone  with  Child. 

A  bra  Jon,  from  abrado,  to  tear  ofF^ 
generally  exprelfes  the  wearing  a- 
way  the  natural  Mucus  which  covers 
the  Membranes,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  by  corro- 
five  or  Iharp  Medicines  or  Humours; 
It  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  that  Mat¬ 
ter  wore  off  by  the  Attrition  of 
Bodies  again d  one  another. 

Abracadabra,  is  a  Parcel  Of  Let¬ 
ters,  W'hich,  like  numerous  other 
Combinations  lets  taken  notice  of, 
make  a  Sound  without  any  Mlean- 
ing  ,*  but  which  being  written  after 
a  fantadic  Manner,  and  hung  about 
the  Neck,  fome  have  been  fo  filly 
as  to  think  would  cure  Difeafes, 
T'hus  Serenus,  in  his  Medicina  metri- 
ca-,  cap.  52.  commends  it  againd  a 
Semt-tertian.  But  fuch  Tricks  are 
now  juftly  deteded  as  unlawful,  by 
ail  Phyficians  who  call  themfelves 
Chridians,  and  laughed  at  by  the 
more  rational  Part  of  the  red. 

Abfeefs,  generally  expreffes  that 
critical  Dilcharge  of  Humours, 
which  paffes  not  off  by  the  common 
Emunffories^  but  is  fepjfited  from 
the  Blood,  in  the  Capillaries,  where 
it  colleds  in  fuch  a  Quantity,  as  to 
form  a  Tumour,  and  break  or  cor¬ 
rode  the  \^efiels,  if  the  Surgeon’s 
Art  does  not  otherwife  give  it  vent. 
The  Pus  or  Matter  thus  colleded 
is  fometimes  included  in  a  Cyfiis, 
and  appears  curdy,  or  elfe  like 
Honey  or  1  allow  ,  and  fometimes 
too,  in  the  Body  of  the  Tumour, 
Stones  ‘Or  other  heterogeneous  Sub¬ 
dances  have  been  found.  '  Both 
Hippocrates  and  G,Jen  fometimes 
ufe  the  Wo^'d  in  a  more  lax  Senfe, 
to  figni fy  the  Convetfion  of  one 
kind  of  Fever  into  another  ;  as  of 
an  Intermittent  into  a  Continient, 
or  the  contrary  :  and  at  others  to 
^  2  exprefs 


expreXs  any  critical  Evacuation.  It 
is  the  faiAe  with  Jpofieme^  or  Im- 
■pophumation  ;  and  derived  from  a^~ 
ctdo^  to  go  olF. 

Ahfoiute  Gran)lly^  h  that  Property 
in  .Bodies  by  which  they  are  laid  to 
weig-b,  without  regard  to  any  Cir- 
cumdances  of  Modification,  and  is 
always  obferved  to  be  as  their  Quan¬ 
tity  cf  Matter.  See  Sprcific  Gra<vity. 

Ahprhent^  from,  ahforb'eo^  to  drink 
up,  is  fuch  a  Medicine  as  by  the 
Softnefs  or  Porofity  of  its  compo¬ 
nent  Parts,  either  fheathes  the  Afpe- 
rities  of  pungent  Flumours,  or  like  a 
Spunge  dries  away  fuperfluous  Moi- 
fture  in  the  Body  :  and  is  the  lame 
with  a  Dryer^  or  a  S^i-eetK^r.  Mod 
Animal  Concretions,  Shells  of  Filhes 
and  bolar  Earths  are  pofleded  of 
tliofe  Qualities  j  hence  their  Ufe  m 
relieving  Complaints  arifing  from 
Acidities  and  iharp  Humours  in  the 
Bril:  Palfages.  W aldfchmidt  in  his 
Inftkutions  erroneou%  reckons  the 
Ahfarhents  among  ApeGients^  for  they 
are  never  fo  but  by  accident. 

Ahforhent  Vejfeh^  are  thofe  Lafteals 
which  open  with  their  Mouths  into 
the  Sides  of  the  intekine  Tube,  to 
drink  in  the  Chyle  from  thence, 
which  they  difcharge  into  the  Me- 
fenteric  Veins.  •  Later  Anatomifts 
have  applied  this  Term  to  the  Lym¬ 
phatics,  which  are  diftributed  in 
great  number  throughout  the  whole 
Body,  and  whofe  Extremities  open 
into  every  Cavity  thereof,  abforb  all 
fuperduous  Moifture,  and  carry  it 
back  into  the  Circulation  By  their 
means  Mercury,  and  other  penetra¬ 
ting  Subfiances  applied  externally, 
the  venereal  Virus,  lAc.  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Habit.  This  Corn- 
pages  of  VelTeis  is  alfo  called  the 
Syftem  of  Ah  for  bents.  See  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter  s  Medical  Commentaries,  Vol.  I. 

Ahjicrgent.  See  Detergent. 

/ib  fir  action,  from  nhfiraho,  or 
ahiraho,  to  draw  from,  is  a  Power 


peculiar  to  the  Mind  of  Man,  where¬ 
by  he  can  make  his  Ideas,  arifing 
from  particular  Things,  become  ge¬ 
neral  Reprefentatives  of  all  of  the 
fame  kind.  Thus,  when  the  Eye 
reprefents  Whitenefs  in  a  Wall,  a 
Man  can  abkradledly  confider  the 
Quality  of  Whitenefs,  and  find  it 
attributable  to  many  other  Things 
befides  ;  as  to  Snow,  or  .Milk,  or 
the  like  :  and  this  Quality,  whatfo- 
ever  it  be,  confidered  apart  from  the 
Concrete,  or  the  Subjedb  in  which  it 
inheres,  is  faid  to  be  taken  in  the 
Abllradl.  This  is  the  Dodrine  of 
Mr.  Locke,  and  others  who  wrote 
before  him,  but  it  has  fince  his  time 
been  called  in  queftion  ;  for  fome 
there  are  who  deny  all  fuch  abftrad 
Ideas,  and  tell  us  that  a  general  ab- 
ftrad  Idea  is  a  mere  nothing,  all  the 
Ideas  we  have  being  conilanrly  par¬ 
ticular;  fo  that  they  would  fay,  ’tis 
impofiible  to  think  of  White, 
ftradedly  or  ind^ependent  of  fome 
Subjed  wherein  his  lodged.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  be  true  or  no,  every  Man 
may  bed  know  by  his  own  Experi¬ 
ence  :  but  the  Point  well  cleared 
would  open  a  neW  Scene  in  the 
Dodrine  of  Qualities,  and  poflibly 
over-fet  a  great  part  of  our  prefent 
Philolbphy  about  them.  This  Term 
is  likewife  iifed  in  Pharmacy  for  the 
drawing  off  or  exhaling  away  a  Men- 
ftruum  from  the  Subjed  it  was  put 
■to  diffolve. 

Abjlractitioiis,  from  the  fame  De¬ 
rivation  as  the  foregoing,  is  ufed  by 
Ludonjicus,  and  fome  other  Writers 
in  Phar?nacy,  to  diftinguiih  the  na¬ 
tural  Spirit  from  that  artificial  one 
which  is  procured  from  them  by 
Fermentation. 

Acanaceous,  fro.m  acuo,  to 

fharpen.  All  Plants  of  the  Thikle 
kind,  that  are  prickly,  and  have 
Lleads,  are  called  Acanaceous.  Alfo 
the  fliarp  and  prominent  Parts  of 
Animals  are  frequently  thus  called. 

Acanta^ 


A  C 
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'Acantaholus,  is  a  Surgeon’s  In- 
ftrument  called  alfo  Volfella^  like  a 
Pair  of  Pincers,  wherewith  to  take 
out  any  prickly  Subdance  that  fball 
chance  to  ftick  to  the  Oefophagus, 
or  Gullet  j  as  alfo  the  Fragments  of 
corrupted  Bones,  Hair,  or  any  thing 
that  by  chance  remains  in  a  Wound. 
’Tis  alfo  ufed  for  that  Inftrument 
wherewith  people  pull  out  the  Hairs 
of  their  Fye  brows;  from  ctJcarOot, 
Spina,  a  Thorn,  and  jacio, 

to  throw  away. 

Acantha,  from  acuo,  to 

fharpen,  is  fometimes  taken  for  the 
Sphie,  or  rather  the  outward  Pro¬ 
tuberances  thereof,  which  are  fome- 
what  fharp,  and  preferve  the  Mar¬ 
row  of  the  Channel  in  the  Back¬ 
bone  from  external  injuries. 

Acantha,  among  Botanids,  is  a 
Name  given  to  the  Prickles  of  thorny 
Plants :  And  in  Zoology  to  the 
Spines  of  certain  FiOies,  as  thofe  of 
the  Thornback. 

Acari,  a  fmall  Creature  bred  in 
Wax,  faid  by  Ariftotle  to  be  the 
lead  Objed  of  the  human  Sight.  It 
alfo  fignifes  a  particular  kind  of 
Vermin  that  lodge  themfelves  Un¬ 
der  the  Cuth  and  Cuticula. 

Acceleration,  is  a  continual  In- 
creafe  of  Motion  in  any  Body,  as 
Retardation  is  its  Decreafe ;  both 
which  may  be '  made  intelligible 
from  due  Attention  to  this  Axiom, 
^he  Mutation  of  Motion  is  ahi.vays 
proportionable  lo  the  Force  iniprefed^ 
and  according  to  the  Direction  there¬ 
of.  For  fuppofing  Gravity,  what¬ 
ever  it  be,  to  act  uniformly  on  all 
Bodies  at  equal  Didances  from  the 
Earth’s  Centre,  and  that  the  Time 
in  which  any  heavy  Body  falls  to 
the  Earth  be  divided  into  equal 
Parts  infinitely  fmall ;  let  Gravity 
incline  the  Body  towards  the  Earth’s 
Centre  while  it  moves  in  the  fird 
infinitely  fmall  Part  of  the  Time  of 
its  Defcent,  if  after  this  the  Aflioa 
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of  Gravity  be  fuppofed  to  ceafe,  the 
Body  would  go  towards  the  Earth’s 
Centre  equally,  with  a  Velocity 
equal  to  the  Force  of  the  fiiddm- 
preffion.  But  nov^^  fmce  the  Adiion 
of  Gravity  dill  continues ;  in  the 
fecond  Moment  of  Time  the  Body 
will  receive  a  new  Impulfe  down¬ 
wards,  and  then  its  Velocity  /will 
be  the  double  of  what  it  was  in  the 
fird  Moment  j  in  the  third  MIomeot 
or  Panicle  of  Time,  it  will  be  tri¬ 
ple  ;  in  the  fourth  quadruple,  and 
fo  on  continually.  Wherefore,  iince 
thofe  Particles  of  Time,  are  fuppofed 
infinitely  fmall,  and  all  equal  to  one 
another,  the  Impetus  acquired  by  the 
falling  Body  will  be  every  where  as 
the  d  imes  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  Defcent.  And  £nce  the  Quantity 
of  Matter  in  the  Body  given  conti¬ 
nues  the  fame,  the  Velocity  will  be 
as  the  Time  in  which  it  is  acquired. 
See  La^vs  of  Motion,  and  ^sGraue- 
fandi' s  M-athematical  Fleinents  of  Na¬ 
tural  Philofophy,  where  there  are 
produced  many  Experiments,  de- 
mondrating  both,  the  Laws  of  Ac¬ 
celeration  and  Retardation  of  heavy 
Bodies. 

Acceleratoj'y  Mujcles,  from  ad,  to, 
and  Cfhr,  fwift ;  are  thofe  of  the 
Penis,  from  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Urethra,  till  it  afcends  under  the 
Os  Pubis,  which  bind  or  condringe 
the  Corpora  Cwroernofa  of  the  Ure¬ 
thra.  They  are  called  Acceleratores 
Urinre,  from  their  expediting  the 
Difcharge  by  Urine.  They  alio 
affid  the  Erectores  Penis,  by  driving 
the  Blood  contained  in  the  Bulb  of 
the  cavernous  Body  of  the  Urethra 
towards  the  Glands,  in  a  greater 
Quantity,  whereby  it  becomes  dif- 
tended  ;  the  Veins  which  carry  off 
the  refluent  Blood  from  the  Corpus 
Caojcrnofuni  being  at  that  Time  com- 
prefTed  by  the  Swelling  of  theie 
Mufcles. 

B  3 
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Accenjion^  from  accendo^  to  kin¬ 
dle-;  is  the  kindling,  or  fetting  any 
Body  on  Fire. 

Accejjion,  the  fame  as  'SErcipo^yo-^oi’^ 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Exacer- 
hation  of  the  Latins  ;  is  the  Fit,  or 
I'ime  of  being  vvoril  in  any  Inter¬ 
mittent  Difeafe. 

AcceJJ'ory  Nerve,  from  ad,  to,  and 
cedo,  to  approach,  fo  called  by  IVil- 
Es,  IS  that  which  arifes  from  the 
Medulla  Spinalis,  about  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fixth  Pair  of  the  Neck  ; 
as  it  afcends  to  the  Head,  it  receives 
on  each  fide  a  Twig  from  the  firft 
five  Pair  of  Nerves  of  the  Neck, 
as  they  arife  from  the  Medulla  Spi¬ 
nalis  ;  then  it  enters  the  Skull,  and 
paffes  out  of  it  again,  with  the  Par 
Fagum,  and  is  wholly  fpent  upon 
the  Mvfcu  I  us  Trapfzius. 

Accident,  is  what  cannot  fubfiH 
ofitfelf,  but  hath  a  neceflary  Rela¬ 
tion  to  fomething  elfe.  And  an  Ef- 
fed  or  Diftemper  is  faid  to  be  acci¬ 
dental,  which  does  not  flow  necef- 
farily  from  the  firft  Caufe,  but  from 
eafual  Iiiterpolidons.  And  it  is  by 
fome  Writers  ufed  pretty  much  in 
the  fame  Acceptation  ‘as  the  Term 
Symptom, 

Accretion,  from  ad^  to,  and  crefco, 
to  increafe,  fignifies  the  fame''  as 
Appofition,  or  Juxta-Pofition.  Dr. 
Havers,  in  his  Ofleology,  fays,  that 
the  nutritious  Particles  being  fepa- 
rated  by  the  Glands  placed  evmry 
where  on  the  Sides  of  the  Arteries, 
are  carried  into  thofe  frnall  nervous 
Pipes  or  Interftices  of  the  Fibres, 
where  the  Spirits  move,  fo  that  they 
fall  in  the  wayof  the  Spirits  Motian  ; 
which  he  fuppofed  to  be  twofold  ; 
one  dired,  and  the  Other  rotatory. 
V/hile  an  Animal  is  capable  of  Ac¬ 
cretion,  and  the  Particles  of  which 
the  Solids  'confift,  are  not  entirely 
united  at  their  Extremities,  but  ca¬ 
pable  of  receding  one  from  another, 
bodi  end-ways  and  laterally ;  the 
Spirits  ad  upon  the  nutritious  Par- 
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tides  by  their  rotatory  Motion,  by 
which  they  carry  them  to  the  Sides 
of  the  Fibres  and  bony  Strings,  dri¬ 
ving  fome  againft  the  Sides  of  their 
Parts,  and  forcing  them  out  lateral¬ 
ly  ;  others  they  drive-  into  the  In- 
terftices  between  the  Extremities, 
thereby  lengthening  any  Series  of 
them  :  and  thus  the  Parts  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  Body  increafe  both  in  Thi.cknefs 
and  Longitude.  But  after  the  Parti¬ 
cles  are  united  at  their  Extremities, 
and  no  longer  capable  of  making- 
room  to  lodge  the  nutritious  Parts  out 
of  the  Way  of  the  dired  Motion  of 
the  Spirits  ;  then  the  Spirits  come 
to  aeft  upon  the  nutritious  Matter 
by  that  Motion,  and  fo  drive  it  thro’ 
the  nervous  Channels,  that  it  has 
not  the  liberty  of  flopping  and  ad¬ 
hering  ;  upon  which  the  Accretion 
of  the  Animal  ceafes. 

^  Acerb,  from  acerbus,  four ;  fig¬ 
nifies  fomewhat  acid,  with  an  Ad¬ 
dition  of  Roughnefs ;  as  moft  Fruits 
before  they  are  riper 

Acetabulum,  the  fame  as  Umbi¬ 
licus  Veneris.  It  expreffes  alfo  that 
Cavity  in  the  Huckle-bone,  which 
is  appointed  to  receivT  the  Flead  of 
the  Thigh-bone  within  it;  and 
likewife  feveral  Glands  are  called 

Acetabula  ;  concerning  which,  fee 
Cotyledones. 

Acettim,  Vinegar ;  the  Produdi- 
ons  of  acetous  Fermentation.  Vine¬ 
gar  is  a  Solution  of  the  Tartar,  or 
native  Salt  of  the  Vegetable  whieft 
affords  it,  and  therefore  has  wonder¬ 
ful  Vhrtues  in  Medicine,  exceeding 
thofe  of  Wine  ;  but  its  Nature,  Vir¬ 
tues  and  Ufes,  muft  be  learned  from 
Chymiftry, 

Achilleius,  or  Eendo  AchiUis.  The 
Tendon  formed  by  the  Tails  of  fe¬ 
veral  Mufcles,  and  tied  to  the  Os 
Calcis,  is  thus  called  from  its  Adion 
in  conducing  to  Swiftnefs  of  Pace, 
the  Term  importing  fo  much. 

Acb(/r^  is  a  fpecies  af  the  Herpes, 

and 
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asd,  appears  with  a  crufi:/  Scab, 
which  caufes  an  Itching  and  Stink 
CHI  the  Surface  of  the  Head,  occa- 
fioned  by  a  fait  fharp  Serum  ouzing 
through  the  Skin. 

Jcidulce,  a  Diminutive  of  Jcidj 
are  medicinal  Springs  impregnated 
with  (harp  Particles,  as  all  the  Ni¬ 
trous,  Chalybeate,  and  Alum  fprings 
are.  The  fpecifc  Gravities  of  the 
feveral  Mineral  Waters  of  England, 
are  not  yet  fettled  to  the  Satisfadli- 
on  of  all  Parties  ;  fome  making 
them  lighter,  and  others  heavier 
than  common  Water  ;  and  each 
ftrenuoufly  and  pofitively  arguing 
on  his  own  Side,  and  fondly  fup- 
pofing  that  the  Waters  them- 
ielves  can  never  alter,  (though  we 
fee  they  do  every  Hour)  and  that 
themfelves  cannot  be  miilaken  in 
their  Experiments,  tho’  tried  ever  fo 
roughly.  There  are  very  few  Men 
qualified  to  make  this  Experiment 
with  any  tolerable  Accuracy  ;  and 
though  it- were  done  to  the  utmoft 
Exavdnefs,  he  mull  be  but  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Nature,  who  fhall  pre¬ 
tend  to  draw  any  general  and  dog¬ 
matical  Coaclufions  from  his  own 
particular  Obfervations,  made,  per^ 
haps,  only  at  a  few  particular 
Times,  without  any  Regard,  to  the 
thoufand  Circumftances  that  would 
be  taken  into^  Confideration  by  a 
wary  Naturalift. 

Adds,  from  Acidus,  four. 

Add,  in  a  general  Senle,  denotes 
fuch  Things  as  atteft  the  Palate  with 
a  four,  fharo  and  tart  'fade.  This 
'  Property  of  Bodies  is  generally  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  particular  Clafs  of 
Salts,  called  Acid  Salts  ;  fuppofed 
to  be  folid  SpuA.£’,  fharp- pointed 
at  both  Ends.  The  great  Charac- 
teriftic  of  Acid  Bodies,  is,  that  they 
make  a  violent  Effervefcence  when 
mixed  with  alcaline  Subilances,  unite 
therewith,  and  produce  a  new  Com¬ 
pound,  or  neutral  Salt,  and  turn  ail 


the  blue  and  violet  Colours  ofVe-» 
getables  red,  whereas  Alkalies  turn 
them  green.  Acids  are  either  vege¬ 
table  or  mineral;  the  firft  are  native, 
as  the  Juices  of  Lemons,  Oranges, 
Sorrel,  &’c.  or  artificial,  as  thofe 
produced  by  Fermentation  and  Dif- 
tiilation.  There  are  three  .  Kinds  of 
Adds  peculiar  to  the  mineral  King¬ 
dom  :  the  Vitriolic,  Nitrous  and 
Marine.  All  thefe  are  highly  corro- 
five  ;  infomuch  as  not  to  be  fafely 
touched,  unlefs  largely  diluted,  or 
mixed  with  fuch  Subilances  as  abate 
their  Corrolivenefs  ;  mixed  haflily 
with  vinous  Spirits,  they  raife  a 
violent  Ebullition,  attended  with  a 
copious  Difcharge  of  noxious  Fumes ; 
bv  this  Addition  the  Acid  is  dulci- 
fied  or  obtunded.  They  eifervefce 
ftrongly  with  alcaline  Salts,  and 
form  with  them  neutral  ones,  that 
is,  fuch  as  difcover  no  Marks,  either 
of  an  acid  or  alkaline  Quality.  The 
Vitriolic  is  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the. 
Acids,  the  moft  ponderous  of  ail 
known  Liquors.  The  ikilful  Ad¬ 
dition  of  a  miniite  Portion  of  Phlo- 
giilon  or  inflammable  Matter,  de- 
llroys  its  Acidity,  and  changes  it 
into  a  folid,  infipid  Concrete,  the 
common  Sulphur  of  the  Shops  : 
combined  with  the  mineral  alkaline 
Eartns,  it  forms  an  infipid  and 
fcarce  foluble  cryftalline  Mafs  ;  with 
fixe  alcaline  Salts,  a  neutral  Salt, 
likewife  very  difficultly  foluble. 
With  alcaline  Salts  and  Earths  duly 
prepared,  it  compofes  Salts  of  eafy 
Solution  ;  the  cathartic  Salt  of  GlaU' 
ber,  the  bitter  purging  Salt  of  Mi¬ 
neral  Waters,  the  auftere  aftringent 
Sait,  Alum.- -■--The  Nitrous  Acid 
is  next  in  flrenath  to  the  Vitriolic, 
Inflammable  Matters  mixed  with  this 
Acid,  on  being  heated  red,  defla¬ 
grate  ;  with  flxt  alcaline  Salts  it  com¬ 
pofes  Nitre;  with  volatile  Alcalies, 
a  volatile  Nitre,  foluble  in  Spirit  of 
B  4  Wine; 
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Wine  I  with  alcaline  Earths,  a  bit- 
terifli  or  acrid  Concrete,  which  di- 
liquiates  in  the  Air.  The  Marine  is 
the  weakcft  of  the  Mineral  Acids, 
but  llronger  than  any  of  the  Vege¬ 
table.  it  unites  with  vinous  Spirits 
more  difficultly  than  any  other  Acid. 
With  fixed  alcaline  Salts,  it  forms 
a  neutral  one  fmiiar  to  Sea- fait ;  with 
alcaline  Earths,  an  highly  pungent 
faiine  Liquor,  which  either  does  not 
cryilallize,  or  whofe  Cryidals  dili- 
qaiate  in  the  Air.  It  is  remarkable 
of  this  Acid,  that  though  fo  much 
weaker  than  the  twQ  foregoing,  as. 
to  be  eahly  expelled  by  either  from 
alcaline  Saits  or  Earths,  it  neverthe- 
lefs  diflodges  them  from  metallic 
Subfiances.  Hence  corrolive  Sub¬ 
limate,  though  fuppofed  to  partici¬ 
pate  of  all  the  three  Acids,  is  found 
upon  Experiment  to  contain  only  the 
Marine.  All  Acids  diffiolve  alcaline 
Salts,  alcaline  Earths,  and  metallic 
Subfiances.  The  diffierent  Acids 
differ  greatly  in  their  A6lion  upon 
thefe  lail  ;  one  diffolving  only  fome 
particular  Metals,  and  another 
others. .  See  Metijiruum. 

Acid  spirits :  Thofe  of  Vitriol, 
Sulphur,  Cfc.  are  fo  called,  but  very 
improperly,  becaufe  they  are  fpeci- 
Ecaliy  heavier  than  Water,  and  are 
nothing  elfe  but  fha'rp  Salts  divided 
and  fufed  in  Phlegm.  Sir  Ifaac 
Jdewton  and  M.  Homberg  have  fur- 
nifhed  us  with  a  very  pretty  Theory 
of  Acidsy  as  to  the  Manner  of  their 
Afcion,  which  proceeds  from  their 
attractive  Powers,  and  pointed  Fi¬ 
gures  of  their  faiine  Spicula ;  and 
M.  Ihmherg  has  an  ingenious  Way 
ofeflimating  their  different  Forces, 
which  he  hnds  to  be  in  proportion  to 
their  Gravities. 

.  Aciniy.  fmali  Grains  that  grow  in 
Fruits  like  the  Grape-flones  j  whence 
Anatomiils  have  callqd  many  Glands 
of  a  fimilar  Eormationa  Acini  Gian- 

aiiioji., 


Aciniformis  Tbunica,  is  the  fam© 
with  the  ‘Tunica  U^ea  of  the  Eye. 

Acmajiicosy  the  fame  as  Homoto^ 
nosy  is  a  Species  of  a  Synochus^ 
wherein  the  febrile  Heat  continues 
of  the  fame  Tenor  to  the  End. 

Ac?ne^  from  ‘vigeo,  to 

grow  flrong;  fignifies  the  Height  of 
any  thing,  and  is  more  efpecially 
ufed  to  denote  the  Height  of  a  Hif- 
temper  ;  which  is  divided  into  four 
Periods  by  fome  Inffitudon- writers, 
I .  The  Archcy  the  Beginning  or  firff 
Attack.  2.  Anabajisy  the  Growth. 
3.  Acme^  the  Height.  And,  4. 

which  is  the  Declenfion  of 
Me  Diflemper. 

^  J- 

Acor,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs 
that  Sournefs  in  the  Stomach  con- 
traded  by  Indigeflion,  and  from 
whence.  Flatulencies  and  acid  Bel- 
chings  arife. 

Acouftics,  arc  Medicines  or  Means 
to  help  the  Hearing,  from  tt;ca'2y, 
audio,  to  hear. 

Acracy  fignifes  Debili¬ 

ty  or  Impotency,  from  Relaxation, 
or  a  loft  Tone  of  the  Farts. 

Acrid,  from  the  fame  Original  as 
the  former,  fignifying  the  fame  thing, 
tho’  in  a  leffer  Degree. 

Acrimony,  expreffes  a  Quality  in 
Bodies,  by  which  they  corrode, 
deflroy,  or  diffolve  others  ;  from 
acer,  fharp,  A  faiine  Acrimony 
may  very  conliderably  affed  the 
ferous  Humours  of  the  Body,  too, 
much  diffolve  or  unfit  them  for  re¬ 
pairing  the  Body,  and  even  dellroy 
the  Texture  of  the  fmaller  Solids, 
and  alfo  occafion  gnawing  Pains  and 
the  muriatic  Scurvy.  7'he  fponta-- 
neous  acid  Acrimony  will  aftringe 
or  crifp  up  the  Fibres,  incraffate  and 
coagulate  the  Juices,  give  the  Heart¬ 
burn,  drV.  The  like  Effeds,  but 
in  a  lefs  Degree,  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  fermented  acrimonious 
Bodies;  as  by  pricked  Wines,  Vine- 
gar ,  by  too  free  a  life  whereof 

the 
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the  Serum  grows  fharp  and  acrid, 
fo  as  to  bring  on  the  Rheumatifm, 
Gout,  The  aromatic  or  ipicy 

Acrimony  caufed  in  the  Body  by  the 
Mixture  of  acrid  Salts,  and  Oils, 
will  give  a  Third:,  Heat,  the 
Heart,  barn.  Vomiting,  a  Fever, 

Acrifia,  is  a  turbulent  State  of  a 
Difeafe,  which  will  fcarce  fulFer  any 
Judgment  to  be  formed  thereof  j 
from  the  privative  Particle  ct  and 
%^iyco,jiidico,  to  judge. 

Acrocoi-don,  is  a  particular  Species 
of  Warts,  that  is  more  fharp,  pro¬ 
minent  and  pendulous  than  the 
common  Sort,  much  taken  notice 
of  by  ancient  Writers,  particularly 
by  Aiitui  and  CslJ^us  ,  and  of  the 
fame  kind  as  Plutarch,  reports, 
Fahtus  Maximus  to  have  taken  the 
Cognomen  of  F errucofus  from,  and 
mentioned  by  Serenus  Samtnonicus  in 
this  Diftich, 

* 

Interdum  exljiit  turpi  Veruca  pa<^ 
pilla^ 

Mine  quondam  Falio  njerum  co^no* 
mm  adh<;ejit. 

Acrc-miurn,  from  axpor,  fummns, 
the  Top;  and  cdfxo^.  Humerus,  the 
Shoulder  ;  it  is  the  upper  Frocefs  of 
the  Shoulder-blade. 

Adif,  a  Word  by  which  fome  an¬ 
cient  Writers  exprehed  Elder.' 

Adiion,  and  active  Principles,  in 
Phyhc,  have  been  made  ufe  of  to 
exprefs  fome  Divifions  of  Matter, 
that  are,  by  fome  particular  Modi- 
fcations,  comparatively  adlive  in  re- 
fpedl  of  others as  the  Chymifts 
call  Spirit,  Oil,  and  Salt  aftive,  be- 
caufe  their  Parts  are  fo  difpofed  to 
Motion,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  of 
Earth  and  Phlegm  ;•  but  in  a  ftridl 
-  Senfe,  all  Motion  in  Matter  is  rather 
Paffion ;  and  there  is  no  adive  Prin- 
-ciple,  unlefs  we  fo  call  that  known 
’  Property  of  Gravitation,  or  Attrac- 
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tion,  on  which  the  Ne^wianian  Phi- 
lofophy  is  founded. 

Acuate^  from  acuo,  to  (harpen; 
is  when  an  Acid  is.  added  to  any 
Mixture  to  lharpen  it,  or  make  it 
fourer  than  before. 

Aciileus  in  Botany,  a  Prickle  or 
Sort  of  Armature,  belonging  to  the 
Fulcra  of  Plants,  proceeding  from 
the  Cortex,  as  in  the  Rofe-bulh, 
Bramble,  lAc. 

Acute  Difeafe.  Inllitution  Writers 
defne  this  very  confufedly ;  but 
what  bell  exprelTes  it,  is  any  Dif¬ 
eafe  which  is  attended  with  an  in- 
creafed  Velocity  of  Blood,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  few  Days. 

Addit ament,  a  Term  ofChymiftry  % 
which  fignifies  any  Material  mixC 
along  with  a  principal  Ingredient, 
to  fit  it  for  the  defigned  Operation. 
Thus  Salts  are  diftiiied  from  Bone- 
alhes,  Brick'd  uftj  or  the  like,  to 
prevent  their  running  together,  and 
make  them  alford  their  Spirits  with 
the  greater  Eafe. 

Adducent  Mufcles,  from  ad,  and 
duco,  to  bring  to  ;  are  thofe  that 
bring  forward,  clofe,  or  draw  toge¬ 
ther  the  Parts  of  the  Body  whereto 
they  are  annexed  ;  as 

Adductor  Oculi,  is  the  Mufcle  of 
the  Eye  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  in¬ 
clines  the  Pupil  towards  the  Nofe, 
and  alfo  Bibitorius,  becaufe  it  di- 
reds  the  Eyes  towards  the  Cup  ia 
drinking. 

Adductor  Pallicis,  is  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Thumb,  which  arifes  tendinous 
in  common  with  the  Adductor  In* 
diets,  and  afeends  obliquely  towards 
a  broad  Termination  at  the  fuperior 
Part  of  the  firft  Bone  of  the  Thumb  ; 
and  this  brings  the  Tliumb  near  the 
Fore- finger. 

Adductor  Pollkis  Pedis,  is  B,  Muf¬ 
cle  of  the  great  Toe,  which  arifes 
from  the  inferior  Part  of  the  Os 
Cuneiforms  teriium^  and  is  inferted 
into  the  iaternal  P^rt  of  the  Offa 
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tejfamoldeia  of  the  great  Toe,  which 
it  draws  near  the  reft, 

Jdtnography,  is  a  Treatife  of 
tne  Glands,  from  ctiijrj  Glandular 
a  Gland  j  and  ^pct(pa>f  fcriboy  to 
W'rite. 

Adeijofus  ahfc^Jfus,  is  a  hard  un¬ 
ripe  Tumoar,  from  obftrudted  Vif- 
cidities,  that  appear  like  a  natural 
Gland,  altho ugh  >  in  Parts  free  from 
them. 

Adeps,  Fat,  fometimes  is  diftin- 
guilhed  from  Finguedo^  and  applied 
only  to  the  harder  Fat  commonly 
called  Suet ;  but  by  moft  Writers 
they  are  ufed  indifferently. 

Adepts:  Such  are  called  fo  as 
pretend  to  fome  extraordinary  Skill 
in  Chymiftry,  from  adipifco>-,  to  ob¬ 
tain  ;  but  thefe  have  too  often  pro¬ 
ved  either  Enthuuafts  or  Impoftors  • 
and  fuch  Faracelfus,.  Helmont^  and 
their  Followers  have  been  thought: 
but  whether  juftly  or  no,  let  thofe 
fay,  who  are  beft  acquainted  with 
their  Writings  and  Pretenfions. 

Adequate^  expreftes  an  Equality 
in  all  the  Properties  of  two  Bodies, 
from  ady  to,  aquo^  to  be  equal  to  ; 
and  thus  adequate  Ideas  are  fuch  I- 
mages  or  Conceptions  of  an  Objedl, 
as  perfedly  reprefent  it. 

Adiaphorous i  a  Term  which  im'- 
plies  the  fame  with  neutral  ;  and  is 
particularly  ufed  of  fome  Spirits  and 
Salts,  which  are  neither  of  an  acid 
nor  alkaline  Nature. 

Adiapneufiia,  from  the  privative 
Particle  cc  and  perfpiro  ;  is  a 

Diminution  or  Obftradlion  of  na¬ 
tural  Perfpiration,  and  that  in  which 
the  Ancients  chjefty  placed  the  Caufp 
of  Fevers. 

Adipofa  Memhraria^  is  any  fat 
Membrane,  whereof  every  Mufcle 
has  one,  from  Adeps,  which  fignifies 
Fat ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  in  which  the  Sidneys 
are  wrapped  up. 

Adipoja  Vmcii  or  J^enaUs,  ^  a 
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Vein  arifing  from  the  defcending 
T[  ranks  of  the  Caoja,  which  fpreads 
itlelf  on  the  Coat  and  Fat  that  covers 
the  Kidneys. 

Adipoji  ductus^  called  alfo  Sac- 
culi,  and  V.ejtculce  adipofe,  are  Paf- 
fages  which  convey  the  Fat  into  the 
Interftices  of  the  Mufcles,  or  to  the 
Parts  between  the  Flefti  and  the 
Skin. 

Adjutorium,  from  ady  and  iuvo, 
to  help,  is  a  Bone  fo  called  by 
V <ifalius  and  others,  becaufe  it  is  very 
nfcful  in  lifting  up  the  Arm.  This 
Term  is  alfo  given  by  fome  Writers 
to  fuch  Means  of  Cure  as  are  only 
fubfervient  to  others  of  more  Im¬ 
portance. 

Adnata  ^  unica^  fo  called  from 
ad,  and  nafeor,  to  grow  to,  is  the 
common  Membrane  of  the  Eye  ;  al¬ 
fo  called  conjundlive,  which  fprings 
from  the  Skull,  and  grows  to  the 
exterior  Part  of  the  Tunica  Gortiea  ; 
and  that  the  viftble  Species  may 
pafs  there,  leaves  ^  round  Cavity 
forward,  to  which  is  annexed  ano¬ 
ther  Tunic,  without  any  particular  . 
Name,  made  up  of  the  Tendons  of 
thofe  Mufcles,  which  move  the  Eye : 
by  reafon  of  its  Whitenefs  it  is  alfo 
called  albuginea.  See  Eye, 

Adolefcens,  exprefles  that  Part  of 
Life  between  the  End  of  Childhood, 
and  a  Man’s  full  Strength,  and  is 
reckoned  the  moft  healthful. 

Adopter,  in  Chemiftry,  a  large 
round  Receiver  with  two  Necks 
diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other, 
one  of  which  admits  the  Neck  of  the 
Retort,  and  the  other  is  joined  to 
another  Receiver,  in  order,  in  cer¬ 
tain  Dillillations,  to  give  m.ore  Space 
the  elaftic  Vapours. 

Ad  Fondus  omnium,  the  Weight 
of  the  whole,  fignifies,  that  the  laft 
preferibed  Ingredient  ought  to  weigh 
as  much  as  all  the  others  taken  to¬ 
gether. 

Jdjiriciory,  See  JJlringent. 

Adveti^ 
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Ad-ventitiousy  is  any  thing  that 
accidentally,  and  not  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Courfe  of  natural  Caufes,  hap¬ 
pens  to  make  a  Part  of  another  ; 
as  the  Nodes  and  Glands  in  llru- 
mous  Cafes  are  faid  to  be  adventi- 
ous' Glands,  in  diftindion  from  thofe 
which  are  naturally  produced. 

Adulterationy  is  the  debafirig  a 
Medicine  with  bad  Ingredients,  or 
putting  one  thing  for  another  for 
the  fake  of  greater  Profit;  a  thing 
very  well  underftood  by  the  whole- 
fale  Dealers  in  the  Parts  of  Medi¬ 
cine. 

Adufiy  from  aduroy  to  burn  ;  lig- 
nifies  fuch  Humours  as  by  long 
Heat  become  of  a  hot  and  fiery 
Nature,  as  Choler,  and  the  like. 
But  this  Term  is  of  late  much  wore 
out  of  Phyfic,  becaufe  it  conveys  no 
diftind  idea. 

j£gagro^iluSy  is  ufed  for  thofe 
Balls  which  are  generated  in  the 
Stomachs  of  fome  Animals,  contain- 
ing  Matter  like  Hair,  and  hard 
without-fide  ;  and  of  which  a  very 
elaborate  Difl’ertation  hath  been 
wrote  by  Hieronymus  F elf  chins  ; 
which  the  Curious  may  turn  to  for 
further  Information.  ’Tis  derived 
from  cuycaypo^y  rupicafray  a  wild 
Goat,  and  <TO?Aor,  globulu^y  a  Ball. 

JEgylopSy  is  a  Tumour  or  Swel¬ 
ling  in  the  great  Corner  of  the  Eye, 
by  the  Root  of  the  Nofe,  either 
with  or  without  an  Inflammation. 
This  Name  is  alfo  given  to  a  Plant, 
for  its  fuppofed  Virtues  againft  fuch 
a  Diftemper. 

JEg-spiiacumy  is  an  Ointment, 
tho’  improperly  fo  called,  as  confi¬ 
ding  only  of  Honey,  Verdigreafe, 
and  Vinegar.  ’Twas  firft  prefcri- 
bed  by  Mefue,  and  feems  to  take  its 
Name  from  its  Colour,  which  re- 
fembles  that  of  an  Egyptian. 

AE'jlipilcy  is  a  round  hollow  Ball, 
made  of  Iron,  Brafs,  Copper,  ^c. 


and  furnifhed  with  a  Neck,  in  which 
there’s  a  very  flender  Pipe  opening 
to  the  Ball.  Sometimes  the  Neck 
is  made  to  fcrevy  into  the  Ball,  that 
the  Cavity  may  the  more  readily  be 
filled  with  Water.  But  if  there  be 
no  Screw,  fill  it  with  Water  thus : 
Heat  the  Ball  red  hot,  and  then 
throw  it  into  a  Veffel  of  Water ; 
the  Water  will  run  in  at  the  fmall 
Hole,  and  fill  about  ~  of  the  Ca¬ 
vity.  And  if  after  this  the  jEoiipile 
be  laid  on  or  before  the  Fire,  fo 
that  the  Water  and  Veffel  become 
very  much  heated,  the  vaporous 
Air  will  be  forced  out  with  very 
great  Noife  and  Violence  ;  but  it 
will  be  by  Fits,  and  not  with  a  con- 
ftant  and  uniform  Blaft.  Perhaps 
they  may  be  fo:«ietime$  of  ufe  to 
blow  the  Fire,  where  a  very  quick 
and  flrong  Blaft  is  required.  And 
they  may  ferve  to  fcent  or  per¬ 
fume  a  Room,  by  filling  them  with 
perfumed  inftead  of  common  Wa¬ 
ter.  They  are  commonly  ufed  in 
Italyy  to  cure  fmoky  Chimnies, 
which  they  do  by  being  hung  over 
the  Fire,  and  carrying  up  the  Smoke 
thereof  along  with  the  Steam  that 
iffues  out  of  their  Orifice. 

j^quilibriumy  is  v>hen  either  equal 
Weights  at  equal  Diftances,  or  un¬ 
equal  ones  at  reciprocally  propor¬ 
tionable  Diftances  from  the  Center, 
make  the  Arms  of  any  Libra  or 
Balance  to  hang  even  ;  fo  that  they 
do  equiponderate,  and  not  outweigh 
one  another  :  In  fuch  a  Cafe,  we 
fay  the  Balance  is  in  ^quilibrioy  a 
common  Term  in  Mechanics. 

J^qui<vocaL  See  Equt<vocal. 

JErugOy  Verdigreafe,  is  Copper 
reduced  to  a  green  friable  Subftance 
by  Acids.  Diofcorides,  Rulandusy 
Schroder y  and  other  Writers  on  the 
Materia  medica,  defcribe  both  a 
-  native  and  faftitious  Sort.  Others 
give  the  fame  Appellation  to  the 

Ruft 
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Ruft  of  Iron  or  Lead,  particularly 
Fallopius^ 

jFJluary,  a  kind  of  Vapour-bath. 
j^tnbro/e  Par^y  calls  an  Inilrument 
thus,  which  he  delcribes  for  con¬ 
veying  Heat  to  any  particular 
Part ;  and  P almarius  de  morb, 
€ontag.  gives  a  Contrivance  under 
this  name  for  (wearing  the  whole 
Body. 

JS^ther,  is  underflood  of  that  Me¬ 
dium  or  Fluid,  in  which  all  other 
Bodies  float  :  But  fome  explain 
themfelves  to  mean  by  this  Term 
the  w'hole  Atmolphere,  and  what- 
foever  is  fufpendcd  in  it.  But  JE- 
iher,  in  propriety  of  Language,  fig- 
nifies  a  fine,  fluid,  fubtile  Subflance 
or  Medium  much  rarer  than  Air, 
and  every  way  diffufed  in  the  in- 
terflellar  Spaces  of  the  World,  fo 
that  it  pofl'eifes  infinitely  more  Room 
than  all  the  folid  Matter  of  the  U  ni- 
verfe  put  together.  An  Mther,  en¬ 
dowed  with  all  the  Properties  an  in¬ 
genious  Philofopher  could  require, 
might  help  to  explain  many  Phasno- 
jnena  of  Nature,  and  has  for  this 
Purpofe  been  adapted  by  Sir  ]faac 
Nenvton,  and  offered  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  Caufe  of  Gravity.  See  Jir^ 

jEiher,  a  very  fingular  Liquor, 
obtained  by  Diflillation  from  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  pure  Alcohol  and  concen¬ 
trated  Oil  of  Vitriol,  which  difi'ers 
both  from  efifential  Oils  and  ardent 
Spirits,  though  in  certain  Refpe6ls 
it  refembles  them  both.  Its  chief 
Properties  are  that  it  is  lighter, 
more  volatile,  and  more  infiamma 
ble  than  the  mofl:  highly  reftified 
Spirit  of  Wine.  It  diffolv'^es  Oils 
and  oily  Matters  with  great  Eafe 
and  Rapidity.  It  differs  from  Spirit 
of  Wine  in  not  being  mifcible  with 
Water.  If  a  fmall  Quantity  of 
j^lther  be  added  to  a  Solution  of 
Gold  in  Aqua-Regis,  and  the  whole 
fhakeii  together,  the  Gold  feparates 


from  the  Aqua-Regis,  joins  the 
.Airher,  and  remains  diffolved  there¬ 
in.  As  a  Medicine  it  is  faid  to  be 
highly  penetrating,  difeutient,  and 
anodyne  in  nervous  Spafms  and  fucii 
like  Complaints. 

JEthiops  7nmeral,  a  Medicine  fo 
called,  from  its  dark  Colour,  pre¬ 
pared  of  Quickfilver  and  Sulphur 
ground  together  in  a  marble  Mor¬ 
tar  to  a  black  Powder.  ’Tis  fre¬ 
quently  prefer ibed  j  but  thofe  who 
have  ufed  it  mofl,  think  its  Virtues 
are  not  very  great. 

jEtiology,  from  ctiria,  Cauf^',  a 
Caufe,  and  Set  mo  ;  is  a 

Difeourfe  on  the  Caufes  of  Diftem- 
pers. 

j^tites,  Eagle-flone,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  is  faid  to  be  found  in  an 
Eagle’s  Nefl.  It  is  about  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  Chefnur,  and  is  hollow, 
with  fomewhat  in  it  that  rattles  up¬ 
on  fhaking  ;  which  affords  fome 
very  odd  Conceits,  it  being  for  this 
Reafon  termed  by  /ome.  Lapis 
luti  preegnansy  alio  in  utero  fonante^ 
i.  e.  A  Stone  pregnant  with  ano¬ 
ther  ;  but  the  fabulous  Conjectures 
of  its  Virtues  begin  to  be  taken  but 
little  notice  of. 

/‘Iffediion,  is  applied  on  many  Oc- 
cafions  where  the  Name  of  the  Dif- 
temper  is  put  adjeCti vely,  as  Hypo- 
condriacal  AffeClion,  and  the  like. 
I’his  Term  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed 
in  Phyfics,  much  in  the  fame  Senfe 
as  Properties,  as  the  AfieCtions  of 
Matter  are  thofe  Properties  with, 
which  it 's  naturally  endued. 

Affinity,  by  this  Term,  amon^ 
Chemilb,  is  meant  a  certain  mutual 
Conformity,  Relation,  or  Attrac¬ 
tion,  obfervable  in  different  Sub¬ 
fiances,  whether  Principles  or  Com¬ 
pounds,  which  difpofes  fome  of 
them  to  join  and  unite  together, 
while  they  are  incapable  of  contrac¬ 
ting  any  Union  with  others,  prom. 

this 
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this  Effefl  whatever  be  its  Caufe,  all 
the  Phasnomena  in  Chcmiftry  may 
be  accounted  for :  The  Nature  of 
this  univerfal  AfFedion  of  Matter  is 
diflintlly  laid  down  in. the  following 
Propofitions.  Firft,  If  one  Sub-- 
fiance  has  any  Affinity  v/Ith  another, 
the  two  will  unite  together  and 
form  one  Compound.  Secondly, 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
Rule,  that  all  fimilar  Subilances 
have  an  Affinity  with  each  other, 
and  are  confequentiy  diipofed  to 
unite;  as  Water  with  Water,  Earth 
with  Earth,  Cfr.  Thirdly,  Sub- 
fiances  that  unite  together  lofe  fome 
of  their  feparate  Properties  ;  and 
the  Compounds  refulting  from  their 
Union,  partake  of  the  Properties  of 
thofe  Subftances  which  ferve  as 
their  Principles.  Fourthly,  The 
fimpler  any  Subftances  are,  the 
more  perceptible  and  confiderable 
are  their  Affinities  ;  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  lefs  Bodies  are  com¬ 
pounded,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
analyfe  them  j  that  is,  to  feparate 
from  each  other  the  Principles  of 
which  they  confift.  Fifthly,  If  a 
Body  confifts  of  two  Subftances,  and 
to  this  Compound  be  prefented  a 
third  Subftance  that  has  no  Affinity 
at  all  with  one  of  the  two  primary 
Subftances  aforefaid,  but  has  a  greater 
Affinity  with  the  other  than  thefe 
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two  Subftances  have  with  each  other^ 
there  will  enfue  a  Decompofition, 
and  a  new  Union ;  that  is,  the  third 
Subftance  will  feparate  the  two 
compounding  Subftances  .from  eadi 
other,  coalefce  with  that  which  has 
an  Affinity  with  it,  form  therewith 
a  new  Combination,  and  difengage 
the  other,  which  will  then  be  left  at 
liberty,  and  fuch  as  it  was  before 
it  contraded  any  Union.  This  may 
be  exemplified  in  the  common  w^y 
of  procuring  the  Magnefia  Alba,  Cfc. 
Sixthly,  Two  Subftances,  which, 
when  apart  from  all  others,  are  in¬ 
capable  of  contrafling  any  Union, 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  incor¬ 
porating  together  in  fome  meafure, 
by  combining  with  a  third  Subftance 
with  which  each  of  them  has  an 
equal  Affinity  :  as  Oil  and  Water 
may  be  formed  into  an  Emulfion  fey 
means  of  a  volatile  Alcali,  CTr. 
Seventhly,  A  Body  which  of  itfelf 
cannot  decompofe  a  Compound  con¬ 
fiding  of  two  Subftances,  becomes 
never thelefs  capable  of  feparating 
the  two  by  uniting  with  one  of  them, 
when  it  is  itfelf  combined  with  ano¬ 
ther  Body,  having  a  Degree  of  Af¬ 
finity  with  that  one  fufficient  to  com- 
penfate  its  own  want  thereof.  In 
that  Cafe  there  are  two  Affinities,  and 
thence  enfues  a  double  Decompoii- 
tion  and  a  double  Combination. 
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The  following  Table,  which  from  the  Labours  of  our  prefent  Chymiflfi,’ 
it  is  hoped,  will  foon  be  rendered  more  complete,  exhibits  the  princioal 
Affinities  obferved  in  the  Operations  of  Cheimftry.  ^  ^ 
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If  the  firfl:  Subftance  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  Seriefes  be  combined  with 
another  in  the  fame  Series,  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  any  of  the  intermediate 
Bodies  will  difunite  them.  Thus, 
if  any  Acid  is  combined  with  a  me¬ 
tallic  Subllance,  it  will  let  go  the 


Metal  to  take  up  an  alkaline  Earth, 
or  volatile  Salt;  and  thefe  again  it 
will  forfake,  to  unite  with  fixed  Al¬ 
kalies. 

Agillochiim,  Aloes  Wood  ;  it  is 
a  Tree  in  the  Eaft  Indies  brought 
to  us  in  fmall  Bits,  of  a  very  fra¬ 
grant 
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grant  Scent.  It  is  hot,  drying,  and 
accounted  a  Strengtliener  of  the 
Nerves  in  general.  The  beft  is  of 
a  blackifli  ‘purple  Colour,  and  fo 
light  as  to  fwim  upon  Water. 

Jgent^  is  improperly  fometimes 
attributed  to  Menftruums,  or  iuch 
Bodies  as  in  Mixture  have  the 
greateO:  Share  of  Motion. 

jjg^lutiv.cition^  is  in  Stridlnefs  the 
glueing  two  Bodies  together  j  but 
generally  imports  the  Addition  of 
new  Subftance,  or  giving  a  greater 
Confidence  to  the  animal  Fluids^ 
whereby  they  are  rendered  fitter 
for  Nourilhinent.  See  Incrajfating. 

Aggregate^  is  the  Sum  ariling 
from  the  Addition  of  two  or  more 
Bodies  together  j  from  ad,  and  gre^ 
go,  to  gather  together. 

Jgrejla,  is  the  fame  as  Ofnpha^ 

.  which  is  the  Juice  of  unripe 
Grapes.  The  Oil  iikewife  from 
unripe  Olives  is  by  forne  called  in 
like  manner. 

Jg7:yp7ty,  ixom.  the.  privative  Par¬ 
ticle  ct  3.nd  - uTTVog  Somnus,  is  long 
Watching,  when  Perfons  cannot 
fleep,  and  is  the  fame  as  a  Coma, 
Vigil. 

Agues  :  Intermitting  Fevers  of  all 
kinds  are  of  this  Clals  ;  and  whether 
there  is  a  cold  Fit  or  not,  is  of  no 
great  Moment  as  to  the  Intentions 
of  Cure,  that  being  more  accidental 
than  effential  hereunto  ;  altho’  in¬ 
deed  the  Term  Ague,  if  from  Algor., 

,  Coldnefs,  as  Ibme  will  have  it,  is 
applicable  only  where  the  cold  Fit 
is  fenfible.  See  DigreJJion  2.  con¬ 
cerning  Agues,  iAc-  in  the  Expla¬ 
nations  of  Sanclorius's  Medicina  Sta¬ 
tion, 

Agyrtae.,  formerly  exprefied  cer¬ 
tain  Scrollers,  who  pretended  to 
flrange  things  from  fupernatural 
Affiilances,  but  of  late  is  applied  to 
all  Qiiacks  and  iiiiterate  Dabblers  in 
Medkiiie. 
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Jir,  Is  generally  underdood 
be  that  Fluid  in  which  we  breathe, 
that  is  comprefhble,  dilatable,  and 
covers  the  Earth  to  a  great  height  ; 
and  differs  from  JEther  in  refrading 
the  Rays  of  the  heavenly  Lumina¬ 
ries.  For  its  many  Properties,  con- 
fult  Boyle,  Hook,  and  Sir  Ifdac  Ne<tv- 
ton but  the  mod  material  are  the 
following. 

The  lower  Parts  of  Air  are  al¬ 
ways  more  comprelTed,  than  thofs 
above  ;  and  the  Spaces  into  which 
it  may  be  comprelTed,  are  always 
reciprocally  proportional  to  the  com- 
prelTing  Weight  ;  and  becaufe  its 
Denfity  is  proportional  to  its  Coiii- 
preffion,  its  Particles  recede  from 
each  other  with  Forces  reciprocally 
proportional  to  the  Didances  of 
their  Centers. 

The  fpecidc  Gravity  of  Air  to 
W^ater,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle,  is 
in  round  Numbers  edimated,  as  i 
to  1000  :  But  from  comparing  his 
E,xperime,nts  with  the  Obfervations 
of  Dr.  Flalley  and  Sir  Ifaac  Nenoj- 
ton,  its  Denfity  appears  to  be  nearer, 
as  I  to  800:  and  the  Denfity  of 
Mercury  to  Water  being  as  14  to  i, 
the  Denfity  of  Air  to  Mercury  will 
be  as  I  to  1 1 200  :  fo  that  the  Air 
we  breathe  in  takes  up  11200  times 
the  Space  that  a  like  Quantity  of 
Mercury  would.  And  yet  the  Air 
by  Experiment  hath  been  found, 
without  any  adventitious  Fleat,  by 
the  Force  of  its  own  Spring,  to  pof- 
fefs  I  3000  times  the  Space  it  does 
when  preffed  by  the  incumbent  At- 
mofphere  5  and  therefore  it  may 
pofiefs  a  Space  145600000  times 
greater  than  the  fame  Weight  of 
Mercury  ;  and  by  the  Addition  of 
FJeat,  it  may  be  forced  to  fill  a 
Space  yet  much  larger.  Now  if 
we  confider  the  Air  we  breathe  in 
may  be  comprefTed  into  40  times 
ieis  Space  than  that  which  it 

now 


160W  fills,  It  may  then  pofTefs 
a  Space  520000  times  greater 
at  one  time  than  another  ;  for 
13000  X  4.00^:520000. 

Our  Bodies  are  equally  preffed 
upon  by  the  incumbent  Atmo- 
fphere,  and  the  Weight  they  fuftain 
is  equal  to  a  Cylinder  of  Air  whofe 
Safe  is  equal  to  the  Superficies  of 
our  Bodies.  Now  a  Cylinder  of 
Air  of  the  Height  of  the  Atmo- 
Iphere  is  equal  to  a  Cylinder  of  Wa¬ 
ter  of  the  fame  Bafe,  and  35  Foot 
liigh,  as  appears  by  the  Experiment 
of  Pumping  ,*  fo  that  every  Foot 
fquare  of  the  Superficies  of  our  Bo¬ 
dies,  is  prefied  upon  by  a  Weight 
of  Air  equal  to  35  cubical  Feet  of 
Water;  and  a  cubical  Foot  of  Wa¬ 
ter  being  found  by  Experiment  to 
weigh  76  Pound  Troy  Weight,  there¬ 
fore  the  Compafs  of  a  Foot  fquare 
upon  the  Superficies  of  our  Bodies 
fuftains  a  Quantity  of  Air  equal  to 
266ofe.  for  76x35=1:2660;  and 
fo  many  Foot  fquare  as  is  upon 
the  Superficies  of  a  Body,  fo  many 
times  2660  ib*  does  that  body  bear  : 
So  that  if  the  Superficies  of  a  Man’s 
Body  was  to  contain  1 5  fquare  Feet, 
which  is  pretty  near  the  Truth,  he 
would  fufiain  a  Weight  equal  to 
39900 ib-  for  2660 X  15=2:39900', 
which  is  about  13  Tun.  The  Dif¬ 
ference  of  the  Weight  of  Air  which 
our  Bodies  fuftain  at  one  time  more 
than  at  another,  is  alfo  very  great. 
The  whole  Weight  of  Air  which 
preftes  upon  our  Bodies  when  the 
Mercury  is  higheft  in  the  Barometer, 
is  equal  to  39900  fb*  The  Defer¬ 
ence  therefore  between  the  greateft 
and  the  leaft  Preffure  of  Air  upon 
our  Bodies  may  be  proved  to  be  e- 
qual  to  39021b.  The  Difference  of 
the  Air’s  Weight  at  different  times, 
is  meafured  by  the  different  Height 
to  which  the  Mercury  is  buoyed  up 
in  the  Barometer;  and  the  greateft 


Variation  of  the  Height  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  being  3  Inches,  a  Column  of 
Air  of  any  affignable  Bafe  equal  to 
the  Weight  of  a  Cylinder  of  Mer¬ 
cury  of  the  fame  Bafe,  and  the  Alti¬ 
tude  of  3  Inches,  will  be  taken  off 
from  the  Preffure  upon  a  Body  of 
an  equal  Bafe,  at  fuch  times  as  the 
Mercury  is  three  Inches  lower  in 
the  Barometer;  fo  that  every  Inch 
fquare  of  the  Surface  of  our  Bodies 
is  preffed  upon  at  one  time  more 
than  another,  by  a  Weight  of  Air 
equal  to  the  WHght  of  three  cubi^ 
cal  Inches  of  Mercury.  Now  a  cu¬ 
bical  Foot  of  Water  being  76 lb-  a 
Cubical  Foot  of  Mercury  muft  be 
1 064.113.  — 102 144  Drams  :  And  as 
102144  Drams  is  to  a  cubical  Foot, 
or  which  is  all  one,  1728  cubical 
Inches  .  :  Drams,  to  one 

cubical  Inch.  So  that  a  cubical  ' 
Inch  of  Mercury  (throwing  away 
the  Fraftion,  which  is  inconfidera- 
ble)  is  =2:59  Drams;  and  there  be- 
ing  144  fquare  Inches  in  a  Foot 
fquare,  therefore  a  Mafs  of  Mercury 
®f  ^  Foot  fquare  Bafe  zz:  144  fquare 
Inches,  and  three  Inches  high,  muft 
contain  442  cubical  Inches  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  which  X  59  (the  Number  of 
Drams  in  a  cubical  Inch  of  Mercu¬ 
ry)  makes  25488  Drams:  and  this 
Weight  does  a  Foot  fquare  of  the 
Surfaces  of  our  Bodies  fuftain  at  one 
time  more  than  at  another.  Sup- 
pofe  again  the  Superficies  of  a  hu¬ 
man  Body  21:  15  Foot  fquare,  then 
v/ould  the  Body  fuftain  at  one  time 
more  than  at  another,  a  Weight 
r=  15  X  25488  22;lii:|i5  Drams 

(=,  iqp  Ounces)  =  lib. 

Troy. 

Hence  it  is  fo  far  from  being  a 
Wonder,  that  we  fometimes  fuifer 
in  our  Health  by  a  Change  of 
Weather,  that  it  is  the  greateft  we 
don’t  always  do  fo  :  for  when  we 
coiifider  that  our  Bodies  are  fome¬ 
times  ‘ 
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tj-nles  preffed  upon  by  near  a  Tun  and 
a  half  Weight  more  than  at  another, 
and  that  this  Variation  is  often  very 
fudden  ;  ’tis  furprizing  that  every 
fuch  Change  Ihould  not  entirely 
break  the  Frame  of  our  Bodies  to 
pieces.  And  the  Veffels  of  our  Bo¬ 
dies  being  fo  much  ftraitened  by  an 
increafed  PreffurCj  would  llagnate 
the  Blood  up  to  the  very  Heart,  and 
the  Circulation  would  quite  ceafe,  if 
Nature  had  not  wifely  contrived, 
that  when  the  Relillance  to  the  cir¬ 
culating  Blood  is  greateft,  the  Impetus 
by  which  the  Heart  contracts  Ihould 
be  fo  too  5  for  upon  Increafe  of  the 
Weight  of  the  Air^  the  Lungs  will 
be  more  forcibly  expanded,  and 
thereby  the  Blood  more  intimately 
broken  and  divided,  fo  that  it  be¬ 
comes  fitter  for  the  more  fluid  Secre¬ 
tions;  fuch  as  that  of  the  nervous 
Fluid,  by  which  the  Heart  will  be 
more  ftrongly  contracted.  And  the 
Blood’s  Motion  towards  the  Surface 
of  the  Body  being  obflruCted,  it  will 
pafs  in  greater  Quantity  to  the  Brain, 
where  the  Preffure  of  the  Air  is  taken 
off  by  the  Cranhim  ;  upon  which 
Score  alfo  more  Spirits  will  be  fe- 
parated,  and  the  Heart  on  that  ac¬ 
count  too  more  enabled  to  carry  on  the 
Circulation  through  all  pafl'able  Ca¬ 
nals,  whilfl:  fome  others  towards  the 
Surface  are  obftruCled.  The  mofl 
confiderable  Alteration  made  in  the 
Blood  upon  the  Air’s  greater  or  lefler 
Preffure  on  the  Surface  of  our  Bodies, 
is  rendering  the  Blood  more  or  lefs 
eompaCl,  and  making  it  croud  into  a 
lefs,  or  expand  into  a  greater  Space 
in  the  Veffels  it  runs  in  :  For  the 
Air  contained  in  the  Blood  always 
keeps  itfelf  in  ^quilihrio  with  the 
external  Air  that  prelfes  upon  our 
Bodies  ;  and  this  ic  does  by  a  con- 
flant  Nifus  to  unbend  itfelf,  which  is 
always  proportional  to  the  compref- 
fing  Weight  by  which  it  was  bent  j 
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So  that  if  the  Compreflion  or  Weight 
of  the  circumambient  Air  be  ever  fo 
little  abated,  the  Air  contained  with¬ 
in’  the  Blood  unfolds  its  Spring, 
and  forces  the  Blood  to  take  up  a 
larger  Space  than  it  did  before.  For 
farther  EfFeCls  of  the  Changes  of 
Air  upon  human  Bodies,  fee  Mead 
de  Jmperio  Solis  ac  Lun<::e  in  Corpora 
humana ;  W ainnxiright' s  Non~naturals  ; 
SanSiorius's  Medicina  Statical  with 
Explanations  ;  and  particularly  whaC 
here  ftands  under  the  Term  Re/pira-- 
tiun.  As  for  its  Elaflicity  and  un- 
dulatory  Motion,  by  which  Sounds 
are  propagated,  vv'ith  many  other  of 
its  Properties,  QOXi{\x\t  '''sGraajefand'’s 
EliTnents  of  Natural  Philofopby,  or 
rather  Wolfi  Element  a  Mat  hefeos  uni* 
•verf^e. 

Air-Fump^  an  Engine  contrived  to 
exhauft  or  draw  out  the  Air  from 
Vefl'els ;  in  which  any  living  Bodies 
or  other  Subfiances  may  be  included, 
to  fhew  the  Effects  thereof.  This 
Engine  has  brought  a  deal  of  Light 
both  into  Philofophy  and  Medicine; 
for  the  firfl:  Improvement  whereof, 
fo  as  to  make  it  manageably  and 
commodious,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr* 
Boyle. 

Al,  is  an  Arabic  Particle  put  to 
Words  to  exalt  their  Value  or  Sig- 
nificancy;  Ale  by  mil  and 

the  like. 

Alagueca,  a  native  Stone  found  in 
Balagat^  that  immediately  flops  any 
violent  Hsemerrhage. 

Alahafier^  a  certain  foft  Species 
of  Marble,  fo  called  from  the  Name 
of  a  Town  in  Egypt  near  which  it 
grew.  The  Ancients  made  great  ufe 
of  it  for  Boxes  to  contain  their  pre¬ 
cious  Ointments  or  Perfumes.  At 
prefent  it  is  pretty  much  negleded, 
tho’  Mr.  Boyle  made  feveral  Experi¬ 
ments  upon  it,  which  admirably  il- 
luflrate  and  confirm  his  Doctrine  of 
Fluidity  and  Firmnefs,  As  for  what 
C  con- 
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concerns  Statues  or  cafting  of  Moulds 
with  this  Stone,  its  Place  is  now  ge¬ 
nerally  fupplied  by  Plaller  of  Paris. 

fignifies  Wings,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  often  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch 
Parts  of  the  Body  as  bear  any  Refem- 
blance  thereto  ;  as  the  Sides  of  the 
Nofe,  the  upper  Part  of  the  Ear, 
and  the  Procefs  of  the  Bone  Sphce- 
noides.  In  Botany^  the  Term  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  two  lateral  Petals  of  a 
papilionaceous  Corolla;  alfo  a  Mem¬ 
brane  fixed  to  fome  Species  of  Seeds 
by  which  they  fly  and  dilperie. 

Blares  Mufculi.  See  Pierygoides. 

Albuginea  Oculi.  See  Adnata  Pu¬ 
nic  a.  Albugo,  and  Album  Oculi  are 
the  fame.  Albugo  fometimes  alio 
exprelTes  the  Pin  and  Web,  which 
is  a  white  Speck  in  the  horny 
Tunicle  of  the  Eye,  that  obflru6ts  the 
Sight. 

Albuginea  Punica.  See  Punica  Al¬ 
buginea. 

Alhurnutn,  from  Albus  white,  the 
white  Subflance  which  lies  between 
the  inner  Bark  and  the  Wood,  in 
Trees  ;  called  by  fome  Adeps  Ar- 
lorum  :  it  is  clofely  connedled  with 
the  Liber  and  to  be  feparated  from  it 
with  difficulty. 

Alcaheji,  is  an  Arabic  Word  to 
exprefs  an  univerfal  Dinolvent,  which 
was  pretended  to  by  Paracelfus  and 
Hehnont,  the  latter  whereof  (a  Man 
otherwife  of  great  Veracity,  as  to 
the  Experiments  he  delivers,  which 
have  flnce  his  Time  been  frequent¬ 
ly  repeated  with  Succefs)  calls  all 
the  Gods  to  witnefs  that  he  was  pof- 
fefled  of  it.  Upon  a  full  Examina¬ 
tion  into  this  Matter,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  diligent  Search  of  the 
incomparable  Boerhaa<ve,  we  have 
Room  to  fufpedl  that  Helmont  in 
this  cafe  impofed  upon  himfelf,  or 
pretended'  to  more  than  he  could 
really  perform,. 

AUhytny,  the  more*  complex,'  dif¬ 


ficult  and  elaborate  Part  of  Chymi- 
ftry,  chiefly  concerned  in  the  ripen¬ 
ing,  purifying  and  tranfmuting  the 
bafer  Metals  into  the  nobler,  as  Tin 
or  Quickfilver  into  Silver,  or  Gold, 
lAc.  by  means  of  particular  Men- 
ftruums,  Additions,  or  the  univerfal 
Agent,  Eire.  The  Objeds  of  Alchy- 
my  are  now  by  the  beft  Chymifts  ac¬ 
counted  chimerical,  and  the  Pre¬ 
tenders  to  this  Art,  are  either  Men 
of  crazed  Imaginations,  or  arrant 
Cheats. 

Alcali,  is  generally  taken  to  mean 
all  fuch  Bodies  as  will  ferment  with 
Acids ;  but  more  properly  belongs 
only  to  fuch  Salts  as  are  made  by 
Incineration,  and  are  fometimes  cal¬ 
led  lixiviate* or  fixed  Salts.  Alcalies 
are  known  by  their  Tafle,  which  is 
acrid  and  fiery  ;  and  by  the  Property 
they  pofi’efs  of  turning  certain  vege¬ 
table  Blues  and  violet  Colours  green  j 
particulajly  Syrup  of  Violets. 

Alcalisation,  or  Alcalisated,  is 
W'hen  any  Liquor  is  impregnated 
with  an  alkaline  Salt,  either  to  make 
it  a  better  Diflblvent  for  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Purpofes,  or  to  load  the 
Phlegm  fo  as  not  to  rife  in  Diflilia- 
tion,  whereby  the  fpirituous  Parts 
will  go  over  more  pure. 

Alcohol,  a  Term  ufed  by  Chymifls, 
both  for  a  high  redifieddephlegmated 
Spirit  of  Wine,  and  for  any  thing 
reduced  into  an  impalpable  Pow^der. 
Rolfnkius,  Wedelius,  and  fome  others, 
have  difputed  much  about  its  pro¬ 
per  Etymology  and  Signification  ; 
but  it  now  is  well  defined  and  li¬ 
mited  by  the  modern  Philofophical 
Chymifls. 

Alembick,  is  the  common  Inftru- 
ment  of  Diflillation,  which  every 
one  mull  have  feen :  But  inflead  of 

r 

the  round  Copper  Head,  as  ufual, 
’tis  now  cuftomary  to  have  a  Pew¬ 
ter  Neck  rife  fome  what  higher  out 
of  it,  and  turn  down  again  to  join 

the 
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the  Worm  ;  becaufe  this  way  the 
inclofed  Liquor  is  not  fo  apt  to  run 
over  with  too  great  a  Fire ;  and  it 
draws  the  Liquor  finer. 

Jllexipharmic,  is  a  Term  doubt¬ 
ful  both  in  its  Etymology  and  Sig¬ 
nification,  but  it  is  niofi:  ftriilly  ap¬ 
plied  to  fuch  Things  as  prevent  the 
Mifchiefs  of  Bites  from  poifonous 
Animals ;  it  is  however  common¬ 
ly  given  to  all  thofe  Things  which 
avail  in  Fevers,  efpecially  thofe  of 
a  malignant  kind,  by  promoting 
Sweat. 

Alexlterial,  is  of  the  fame  Signi¬ 
fication,  and  ordinarily  ufed  to  Me¬ 
dicines  given  in  Fevers. 

Algarot,  is  a  Name  given  by 
fome  Chyinifls  to  the  J^i^Tcuvius 

Alga^  one  of  the  feven  Families 
or  Tribes  in  the  vegetable  Kingdom, 
defined  by  Linnaus  to  be  fuch  as  have 
their  Root,  Leaves  and  Caudex  all 
in  one,  comprehending  Sea-weeds, 
and  fome  other  aquatic  Plants.  In 
^'ournefort  they  conftitute  the  fecond 
Genus  of  the  fecond  Sedion  of 
Clafs  xvii.  and  are  divided  into  nine 
Species.  In  the  SjJ}ema  Nature  of 
Linnceus  they  conftitute  the  third  Or¬ 
der  in  the  Clafs  Cryptogamia^  and  are 
divided  into  ^errefires  and  Aquatics  i 
the  firft  comprehending  eight  Genera, 
and  the  latter  fix. 

Alhaidal^  an  Arabic  Name  for 
Colocyr.tbus, 

Ali/ormes  Mufculii  are  Mufcles 
arifing  from  the  Pterygoide  Bone, 
and  ending  in  the  Neck  of  the 
lower  Jaw,  and  towards  the  internal 
Seat  of  the  Head. 

Aliformes  ProceJJus^  are  the  Pro¬ 
minences  of  the  Os  Cuneiforme. 

Aliment,  ab  alendo,  to  nourifh,  in¬ 
cludes  all  that  is  taken  in,  as  Meat 
or  Drink,  from  whence  Nourishment 
is  expeded. 

Aliquot  Parts,  are  fuch  Parts  of 
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any  Number  or  Quantity  as  will 
exadly  meafure  it  without  any  Re¬ 
mainder  :  As  3  is  an  aliquot  Part 
of  I  z,  becaule  being  taken  q  times^ 
it  will,  juft  meafure  it, 

Alkaheft,  and  Alkalis  See  Alca-^ 
heft  and  Alcali. 

Allentoies,  is  the  urinary  Tunic 
placed  between  the  Amnion  and 
Chorion,  which  by  the  Navel  and 
Lrachus  (or  Pafiage  by  wnich  the 
Urine  is  conveyed  from  the  infant 
in  the  Womb)  receives  the  Urine 
that  comes  out  of  the  Bladder.  Dr* 
Hale  in  PhiL  PranJ.  No.  271.  has 
given  a  very  accurate  Defcription 
of  the  human  Allentoies  ;  and  af- 
figned  the  Reafon  why  thole  who 
believed  its  Exiftence,  had  not  be¬ 
fore  fully  found  it  out  :  and  given, 
alfo  an  Anfwer  to  thofe  who  *  yet  de¬ 
ny  its  Reality.  This  is  likevvife  cal¬ 
led  Farciminalis,  from  Far- 

cimen,  a  Gut,  and  Forma, 

Shape;  becaufe  in  many  Brutes  it 
is  in  the  Shape  of  a  Gut  Pudding, 
but  in  Man,  and  fome  other  Ani¬ 
mals,  it  is  round,  and  like  the  thin 
foft  Skin  w’hich  wrapped  the  Child 
in  the  Womb. 

Aimonds  of  the  P hr  oat,  or  Ponfillce, 
called  improperly  Almonds  of  the 
Ears.  They  are  two  round  Glands 
placed  on  the  Sides  of  the  Bafis  of 
the  Tongue  under  the  common  Mem¬ 
brane  of  the  Fauces,  with  which 
they  are  covered  ;  each  of  them  hath 
a  large  oval  Sinus,  which  opens  into 
the  Fauces,  and  in  it  there  are  a  great 
Number  of  lefier  ones,  which  dif- 
charge  themfeives  thro’  the  great  Sinus 
of  a  mucous  and  fiippery  Matter  in¬ 
to  the- iv/wrfr,  Larynx,  OEfopha^ 
gus,  for  the  rnoiftening  and  lubricat¬ 
ing  of  thofe  Parts.  When  the 
CEfophagus  Mufcle  acleth,  it  com- 
prefieth  the  Almonds  ;  and  as  they 
are  fubjedil  to  Inflammation,  they 
frequently  are  the  Occafion  of  what 
C  2  the 
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the .  common  People  call  a  fore 
Throat. 

Aloetics^  are  Medicines  which 
chiefly  confift  of  Aloes. 

Jlopechy,  is  a  falling  off  of  the  Hair, 
from  what  Caufe  foever ;  from 
etA^'-TT  ^  Vulpes,  a  Fox,  whofe  Urine 
it  is  faid  will  occafion  Baldnefs ;  or 
becaufe  fuch  a  Dileafe  is  common  to 
that  Creature. 

Aiphiisy  is  the  Ditfemper  defcribed 
by  Celfus  under  the  Name  of  Fitiligo, 
wherein  the  Skin  is  rough,  and  looks 
as  if  it  had  Drops  of  White  upon  it, 
not  much  differing  from  Morphevv. 

Alteratives,  or  altering  Medicines, 
are  fuch  as  have  no  immediate  fenhble 
Operation,  but  gradually  gain  upon 
the  Conftitution,  by  changing  the 
Humours  from  a  State  ot  Dhlem- 
perature  to  Health.  See  Cathartics. 
’Tis  now  found  a  ferviceable  Thing 
to  give  fuch  Medicines  as  are  pro¬ 
perly  cathartic,  by  way  of  Altera¬ 
tives  in  ftubborn  chronical  Cafes, 
Thus  tYiQTinaura  Sacra,  for  Inftance, 
given  in  the  Quantity  of  half  a 
Spoonful  for  a  Dofe,  has  no  imme 
diate  Effea  upon  the  Inteftines,  fo 
as  to  difcharge  their  Contents,  but 
paffes  on  to  the  farther  Stages  of 
Circulation. 

Aludels,  are  fubliming  Pots  ufed 
in  Chymiffry  ;  They  are  without 
Bottoms,  and  ftted  into  one  another, 
as  many  as  there  is  occaffon  for  ; 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Furnace  there 
is  a  Pot  that  holds  the  Matter  to  be 
fublimed  ;  and  at  the  Top  there  is 
a  Head  to  retain  the  Flowers  that 
rife  up  after  this  Manner. 

a  The  Head 

1,  2,  I,  Three  Aludels. 

e  The  Pot  holding 
the  Matter  to  be 
fub|imed. 


Alum,  a  femi-tranfparenf,  auflerej 
ffyptic  Salt ;  compofed  of  the  vitrio¬ 
lic  Acid  and  a  certain  Earth  ;  which 
Earth  is  either  the  pure  argillaceous, 
or  elfe  contained  in  great  Quantity 
in  all  the  argillaceous  FolTils  that 
have  been  examined.  It  is  a  ftrong 
Affringent,  and  is  frequently  ufed  for 
fpungy  fcorbutic  Gums,  in  Waters 
for  the  Eyes,  lA c. 

Alvearium,  the  Cavity  of  the  in¬ 
ward  Ear,  near  the  Paffage  which 
conveys  the  Sound.  In  it  that  Mat¬ 
ter  is  collefled  called  Ear  Wax. 

Alveoli,  thofe  Cavities  in  the  Jaws 
where  the  Teeth  are  placed. 

Alvus,  is  underftood  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  Abdomen  j  but  in  a  more 
limited  and  flridl  Senfe,  exprefles 
rather  the  Condition  of  the  Bowels  ; 
as  when  a  Perfon  is  laxative,  it  is 
called  Alvus  liquida  ;  when  coffive, 
Ahms  dura ;  and  when  very  coffive, 
Alvus  adjiridla* 

Amalgama,  is  the  .  Mixture  of  any 
other  Metal  with  Quickfilver. 

Amalgamate,  is  a  Chymical  Term, 
ffgnifying  the  mixing  of  any  other 
Metal  with  Quickfilver,  either  for 
the  Conveniency  of  working  it,  as 
in  Gilding,  or  to  reduce  fuch  Metal 
into  Powder,  as  Gold,  for  medicinal 
Ufes. 

Aniatorii  Mufeuli,  Mufcles  of  the 
Eyes,  which  give  them  a  Caff  Side¬ 
ways,  and  affiff  that  particular  Look 
which  is  by  fome  called  Ogling  j 
from  amo,  to  love,  or  amator,  a  Lover. 
When  the  Ahdudior  and  Humilis  adl 
together,  they  give  this  oblique  Mo¬ 
tion. 

Amaurojts,  from  ohfeuro, 

to  darken,  is  a  Dimnefs  of  Sight, 
whether  the  Objed  be  near  or  at  a 
Diffance ;  but  not  from  any  vifible 
Defedl  in  the  Eye,  but  from  fome 
Diftemperaturc  of  the  inner  Parts, 
occafioning  the  Reprefentations  of 
Flies,  Duff,  Cfc.  floting  before  the 
Eyes  :  which  Appearances  are  no- 
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tiling  elfe  than  the  Parts  of  the  Re¬ 
tina  hid  and  compreffed  by  the  Blood- 
Veffels  being  too  much  fluffed  and 
diflended :  So  that  in  many  of  its 
Parts  all  Senfe  is  loft,  and  therefore 
no  Images  can  be  painted  upon  them, 
whereby  the  Eyes,  as  it  generally 
happens,  being  continually  rolling 
round,  many  Parts  of  Objeils  falling 
fucceffively  upon  them,  are  obfcured. 
The  Cure  of  this  depends  upon  a 
Removal  of  the  Stagnations  in  the 
Extremities  of  thofe  Arteries  which 
run  over  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye ;  and 
vvhatfoever  forces  away  the  Matter 
obftruding  them,  will  alfo  be  able  to 
remove  the  like  Obftruftions  in  the 
Arteries  of  any  other  Part  of  the 
Brain.  For  what  is  generally  faid  con¬ 
cerning  the  Optic  Nerves  being  ob- 
ftrufted  in  this  Cafe,  is  ridiculous  ; 
for  the  Arteries  muft  iirfl  be  obftrud- 
ed,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Nerves  which  was  not  before  in  the 
Arteries :  and  when  a  Nerve  is  ob- 
flruded  it  may  be  taken  for  incura¬ 
ble. 

Amher,  a  concreted  vegetable  Juice 
or  Gum,  though  vulgarly  referred  to 
the  foffil  Kingdoin.  ’Tis  reckoned 
Cardiac  and  Cephalic. 

Amhe^  is  a  fuperficial  jetting  out 
of  a  Bone.  It  is  alfo  the  Name  of  a 
Chirurgical  Inflrument  with  which 
they  reduce  Bones,  defcribed  by 
Scultetus,  Ar?n.  Chirurg.  Far.  I.  Fab. 
24..  Fig.  1,2. 

Amblyopy^  is  the,  fame  Difeafe  as 
Amaurojis^  which  fee  ;  from 
pbtujus^  dull,  and  oV7o/^c<.(,  ‘video,  to 
fee. 

Ambrofia,  was  a  founding  Title 
given  to  Medicines  which  were  pre¬ 
tended  of  uncommon  Efficacy  for  {up- 
porting  the  Principles  of  Life,  and 
procuring  a  Kind  of  Immortadty  ; 
but  fuch  Terms  are  now  to  be  met 
with  only  amongfl  the  Herd  of  Em¬ 
pirics. 


Amhupion,  Amhupioy  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  a  Burn.  ' 

Amentum,  from  ipfu.'f.,  ‘vinculum,  a 
Bond  or  Thong,  or  Catkin,  in  Bo¬ 
tany,  an  Appellation  for  the  Calyx, 
when  it  proceeds  from  one  common 
Receptacle,  refembling  the  Chaff  of 
an  Ear  of  Corn. 

Amma,  is  the  Name  of  a  Girdle  or 
Trufs,  ufed  in  Ruptures  to  hinder  the 
Inteftines  from  bearing  down  too 
much.  • 

Am7noniacal  Salts,  a  general  Name 
for  fuch  neutral  Salts  as  have  a  vola¬ 
tile  Alcali  for  their  Bafis :  That 
whofe  Acid  is  the  Acid  of  Sea  Salt  is 
called  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  as  the  firfl 
known  it  gave  Name  to  all  the  reft. 
Great  Qr  atatities  of  this  Sjilt  are  made 
in  Egypt,  and  thence  brought  to  us. 
It  is  fublimed  from  the  Soot  of  Cows 
Dung,  which  is  the  Fuel  of  that 
Country,  and  contains  Sea  Salt,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  volatile  Alcali,  or  at 
leaft  the  Materials  proper  for  form¬ 
ing  it,  and  confequently  all  the  In¬ 
gredients  that  enter  into  the  Compor 
fition  of  Sal  Ammoniac.  In  Medi¬ 
cine  thefe  Saks  are  accounted  cool¬ 
ing,  penetrating  and  difcutient. 

Atmiion,  or  Amnios,  is  the  innef- 
moft  Membrane  with  which  the  Foe¬ 
tus  in  the  Wo|iib  is  moft  immediately 
covered,  and  with  which  the  reft  of 
the  Sccundines,  the  Chorion,  and  ^^lantois 
are  ejected  after  Birth :  It  is  whiter 
and  thinner  than  the  Chorion.  It 
contains  alfo  a  nutritious  tiumour, 
feparated  by  Glands  fupplied  to  it 
for  that  Furpofe,  wi  h  which  the  Foe¬ 
tus  is  preferved.  It  is  outwardly 
clothed  with  the  urinary  Membrane, 
and  the  Chorion,  which  fometimes 
flick  lb  clofe  to  one  another,  that 
they  can  fcarce  be  feparated  It  has 
^Ifo  its  Veilels  from  the  fame  Origin 
as  the  Chorion. 

Amphibious,  from  aVtpl,  amlo,  and 
(Hco,  ‘vFoo,  is  applied  to  fuch  Ani- 
C  3  mals 
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mals  as  live  equally  on  Land  or  in 
Water. 

Amphiblefiriodesy  from 
Rete^  a  Net,  and  e’/lc?,  Forma^  Shape, 
is  a  foft,  white,  and  (limy  Subftance, 
which  is  thus  named,  becaufe  if  it 
be  thrown  into /Water,  it  refernbles  a 
Net.  It  (hoots  from  the  Center  of 
the  Optic  Nerve,  and  confills  of  the 
medullary  Subdance  of  it ;  and  ex¬ 
panding  itfelf  over  the  vitreous  Hu¬ 
mour,  is  extended  as  far  as  the  Liga- 
mentum  Ciliare,  or  the  Ligament  of 
the  Eyedids.  If  the  whole  Eye  was 
to  be  confidered  as  a  Flower  growing 
to  the  Brain  by  the  Optic  Nerve,  this 
Tunic  would  be  the  Flower  itfelf, 
and  the  other  two,  the  Sclerotica  and 
Ch-Toidesy  be  only  in  the  Nature  of 
a  Stem.  This  feems  to  be  the  prin- 
<;ipal  Organ  of  Sight,  and  receives 
the  vifible  Species  within  the  Eye, 
after  the  fame  Manner  as  a  white 
Wall,  or  a  Piece  of  white  Paper  in 
a  darkened  Room,  receives  and  re- 
prefents  the  vifible  Species  which 
are  intromitted  through  a  little  Hole, 
fo  as  to  form  what  we  now  call  the 
Cami  Va  obfcura  ;  by  feeing  whereof 
the  Nature  of  Vifion  may  be  prettily 
explained . 

Amphifmila,  is  an  anatomical  Knife, 
that  is  edged  on  both  Sides,  from 
utrinque,  on  both  Sides,  and 
CultelluSi  a  Knife. 

Amphora^  is  a  Meafure  mentioned 
by  ancient  phyiical  Writers,  contain¬ 
ing  eight  Gallons  j  of  Oil  7  2  Pounds ; 
ofV/ine  80  Pounds,  and  of  Honey 
I  80  Pounds,  as  Cajielhis  informs  us. 

Amputation,  is  the  cutting  off  any 
Limb,  or  Part  of  the  Body. 

Amu'et,  a  Thing  hung  about  the 
Neck,  or  any  other  Part  of  the  Body, 
in  hopes  of  preventing,  or  curing 
fome  particular-Difeafes.  The  Idling 
itfelf  is  thought  to  carry  an  Air  of 
Superftition  along  with  it  and  per¬ 
haps  it  has  been  much  abufed  in  that 


refpedl ;  but  whoever  confiders  thfi 
Nature  of  the  Bodies  ufually  pre- 
fcribed  for  this  Purpofe,  the  Effedls 
of  their  Effluvia,  the  Opennefs  or  Po- 
rofity  of  the  human  Body,  with  its 
wonderful  Confent  of  Parts,  or  their 
Axflion  upon  one  another,  will  find 
no  Reafon  to  difbelieve  the  poffible 
Efficacy  of  Amulets,  though  fome 
defigning  Men  have  made  an  ill  Ufe 
of  theNotion.  That  wonderful  Things 
are  performable  by  them  in  Medicine, 
we  learn  from  a  Variety  of  adlual 
Experiments,  delivered  by  credible 
Authors,  and  from  daily  Pradlice, 
And  if  we  give  up  thefe,  all  ex¬ 
ternal  Applications  muft  be  giveii 
up  along  with  them,  as  (landing  on 
the  fame  Foundation.  ’Tis  pity  this 
Branch  of  Medicine  is  not  more  (lu- 
died  and  improved,  becaufe  all  de- 
(irable  Advantages  and  Convenien- 
ciss  may  attend  the  Ufe  thereof. 

Ana,  See  A. 

Anahajis,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
Height  of  a  Continuent ;  and  Febris 
Anabatic  a,  is  the  fame  as  Epafmajii- 
ca  j  which  fee. 

Anahrofis,  is  fometim^es  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  Solution  of  Continuity  from 
the  Erofion  of  (liarp  Humours. 

Anacathartic,  is  what  works  up¬ 
wards,  from  ^\'co,/upray  upwards,  and 
xoiSra./p(i>,  purgo,  to  purge  ;  and  by 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  was  (Iridly  con¬ 
fined  to  fpitting,  with  whom  Blajius 
pretty  much  agrees  in  retraining  it 
to  Expeftoration  only  ;  though  Blan¬ 
chard  ufes  it  for  all  Things  which 
work  by  the  Glands  of  the  Head,  as 
well  as  to  Vomits  and  Sternutatories. 

Anadojlis,  is  by  fom.e  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  an  uniform  Dillribution  of  the 
Aliment  to  the  refpeflive  Parts  of  the 
Body,  which  is  what  we  mean  by  a 
good  Higetion. 

Analeptics,  from  re- 

fociilo,  to  recruit  j  are  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines 
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cines  as  cherifh  the  Nerves,  and  re¬ 
new  Spirits  and  Strength. 

Analogifm,  is  judging  of  Difeafes 
by  liinilar  Appearances,  or  difcover- 
ing  a  Thing  unknown  by  its  Simili¬ 
tude  with  fomething  already  known  ; 
and  this  way  of  Redudion  was  called 
by  the  ancient  Writers,  Medicina  ra- 
tionalis  fi^e  dogmatic  a,  in  oppolition 
to  the  Empirica^  which  was  con- 
dudled  by  Appearances  only  without 
Theory. 

Analyjis,  from  ctroiAu'ctj,  dijjolnoo^  to 
difiblve ;  is  a  Chymical  Term,  which 
fignihes  the  Refolution  of  Bodies  into 
their  component  Parts,  to  fhew  the 
Nature,  Strufture,  Ufes,  and  Vir¬ 
tues  of  the  various  Subjedls  of  the 
folid,  animal  and  vegetable  King¬ 
doms.  It  is  alfo  a  Term  fometimes 
ufed  in  Anatomy,  to  exprefs  the 
Demonllration  of  the  Parts  of  an 
human  Body  when  feparated  by  Dif- 
fedlion. 

ArMphrodific  :  By  this  Vv"ord  fome 
Authors  exprefs  Impotency  in  vene¬ 
real  Intercourfes. 

AnapleroticSy  from  aiUTTAWfoiiJ,  im- 
pleo,  to  fill ;  are  iuch  Medicines  as, 
incarn  and  fill  up  Ulcers  and  Wounds 
with  new  Flelh.  Barbet  frequently 
mentions  this  Term. 

Anarrhoea^  is  a  Species'  of  Fluxion 
oppofite  to  a  Catarrh,  when  Hu¬ 
mours  regurgitate  upwards,  ufed  by 
Schneider  de  Catarrh,  lib,  i.  cap, 
Hippocrates  exprelfes  the  fame  by 
Anarrhopia  ;  and  Linden  ufes  it  for 
an  Inverlion  of  the  Intehines,  and  a 
Regurgitation  of  the  Pieces. 

Anafarcay  from  through, 

and  crctV^,  Caroy  Flelh  ;  exprelfes  a 
Sort  of  Dropfy,  where  the  whole 
Subftance  is  ilulfed  with  pituito,us 
Humours.  See  Leucophlegmatic. 

Anafiomajisyixovci  through, 

and  Osy  a  Mouth.  This  fome¬ 

times  expreffes  fuch  an  Aperture  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Velfels  as  lets  out 


their  Contents :  but  more  commonly 
a  Union  between  the  Arteries  and 
Veins,  where  the  former  open  into 
the  latter,  or  where  an  Artery  ceafes 
any  longer  to  be  fo,  and  begins  to 
be  a  Vein:  For  the  Veins  are  only 
Returns  of  the  arterial  Pipes  or  Ar¬ 
teries  reverfed,  to  bring  back  the 
refluent  Blood  from  the  Surface. 

Anatomyy  from  dijjecoy 

to  divide,  or  cut  open  ;  is  that  Dif- 
fe£lion  of  Bodies  which  is  necelfary 
to  lay  open  ail  the  Parts  to  View  ; 
and  the  Learned  in  this  Art  are  cal¬ 
led  Anatomifis, 

Anchylops.  See  Mgylops. 

Ancon y  ^is  the  Top  of  the  Fdbow, 
or  the  backward  and  greater  Shoot- 
ing-forth  of  that  Bone  of  the  Cubit 
which  is  called  Ulna.  And  hence, 

Anconeeus  Mujciilusy  is  S  fmall 
Mufcle  which  arifes  from  the  back 
Part  of  the  Extremities  of  the  Hu- 
merusy  paffes  over  the  Elbow,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  lateral  and  inter¬ 
nal  Part  of  the  Ulndy  about  -  three  or 
four  Fingers  Breadth  above  the  Ole- 
cranium. 

AncylcSy  ftriclly  fignifies  a  Conftric- 
tion  upon  the  Joints,  which  renders 
their  Motion  difficult;  in  which  Senfe 
Galen  ufes  it.  Cel/us  expreffes  by  it 
that  Hindrance  to  Motion  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  fro*m  a  freffi  Cicatrix  upon  the 
Part :  And  Hippocrates  applies  it  to 
indurated  Joints  from  any  Caufe. 

Anerotomyy  is  ftridtly  the  Diffec- 
tion  of  human  Bodies,  from 
T/r,  a  Man,  and  'cigaca .  fecoy  to  cut. 

Aneurifma,  from  cehsupjvo),  dilatOy 
to  dilate  ;  is  the  Dilatation  of  an  Ar¬ 
tery  w'hich  beats  continually,  eafily 
yielding  to  the  Touch,  but  filling 
again,  according  to  Barbed^  De- 
fcription.  Part  2,  /.  i.  c.  16.  The 
Cure  is  difficult;  but  fome  Inftances 
thereof  are  given  by  Hildanus  Cent. 
3.  Ob.  42.  as  alfo  by  Bartholine  in 
an  Epiftle  to  Van  Horne  :  but  Ruyfch 
C  4  gives 
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gives  the  moll  extraordinary  Cafe,  in 
Cent,  Ohf.  Anat.  Chjr  Ohf.  4. 

Angeiotomy,  from  cvas,  and 

T2/^vcy,  feco  ;  a  Term  fignifying'  the 
opening  of  a  Blood- veffel,  and  con- 
fequently  includes  Phlebotomy  and 
Arteriotomy. 

Angelicus  FulvtSi  is  a  Diftin^lion 
given  by  Schroder  to  the  Mercurius 
Vitaly  and  which  Liba<vius  hath 
thought  fit  to  vindicate. 

Angi  :  Fallopius,  de  Morho  Gallico^ 
thus  terms  thofe  Tumours  in  the 
Grojn,  which  the  prefent  Pradice 
commonly  diiiinguilhes  by  the  Name 
of  Buboes. 

Angina,  from  ftrangidare, 

toftrangle:  is  fucn  an  Inflammation 
of  the  Jaws  or  Throat,  as  renders 
Swallowing  and  Breathing  very  diflir 
cult  and  troublelome.  Hippocrates 
defines  this  a  d'umour  either  inter¬ 
nal  or  externa],  that  interrupts  Re- 
fpiration  ;  and  Galen  a  Straitnefs  of 
the  Jaws,  that  renders  Breathing  and 
Swallowing  difficult,  proceeding  from 
Inflammation  :  but  the  Moderns  have 
given  diflind  Names  to  the  different 
Kinds  of  this  Diforder  ;  as  Synanche, 
when  the  inner  Parts  are  inflamed, 
or  Cynanche,  expreffmg  an  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  internal  Mufcles  of  the 
Throat,  that  thrufls  out  the  Tongue, 
and  makes  the  Patient  pant  like  a 
Dog  out  of  Breath  ;  and' a  Parafyn- 
cinche,  when  the  external  Mufcles  ar? 
fo  tumified  as  to  llraiten  the  Paffages 
within.  But  it  hath  been  juflly  ob- 
fervcd,  that  too  nice  a  Diftindion  of 
Names  ofren  darkens  the  true  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Things.  The  more  general 
and  ufeful  Dhliindion  of  the  Angina 
is  into  that  of  the  inflammatory  and 
malignant  Kind  :  This  lafl:  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  putrid  fore  Throat, 
and  requires  a  Treatment  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  former.  Bleeding,  and 
other  Evacuations,  generally  prove 
prejudicial.  Diaphpretics,  the  milder 
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Cardiacs,  and  fuch  Medicines  as  rc-i 
fifl:  Putrifadion,  the  Bark,  iAc,  are 
found  to  be  moft  ferviceable. 

Angiology,  from  d^yiioy.^  asas,  and 
Ao7or,  Sermo.  A  Defcription  of  the 
Syftem  of  the  Blood-Veffels  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  human  Body,  including 
their  Texture,  Origin,  Diflribution, 
•andUfes. 

Angle  of  Incidence,  is  that  Angle 
made  by  the  Line  of  Diredion  of 
any  Body  at  the  Point  of  Contaft 
with  the  Body  whereto  it  is  direc¬ 
ted  j  and  is  meafured  from  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  Plain,  or  Surface,  at 
the  Point  where  the  two  Bodies  arc 
fuppofed  to  meet.  In  like  manner. 

Angle  of  Refledion,  is  that  Angle 
made  by  the  Line  of  Diredlion  of 
the  refleded  Body  at  the  Point  of 
Contad;,  where  it  flies  off. 

Anglicus  Sudor,  is  now  commonly 
yfed^  to  exprefs  an  epidemical  colli¬ 
quative  Fever,  fince  it  was  fo  iri 
England  in  Henry  Vllth’s  Reign, 
and  elegantly  deferibed  by  the  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  Hillory  of  thofe  Times. 
Sennertus  largely  treats  of  this  Bub- 
jed;,  De  Febr^  1.  4.  cap.  15.  But 
there  are  many  Conjedures  about 
its  Caufes,  that  are  merely  ridicu¬ 
lous. 

Angor,  is  defined  a  fhrinking  in¬ 
wards  of  the  native  Heat  of  the  Body, 
or  its  retiring  to  the  Center,  upon 
which  follows  a  Pain  and  Palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  Heart,  attended  with  Sad- 
nefs.  ’Tis  efteemed  a  very  bad 
Symptom  when  it  happens  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  acute  Fevers. 

Angyofpcrmia,Hosxi  evas,  a 

Veflei ;  the  fecond  Order  in  the  Clafs 
Didynamia  of  hinn^eus  :  it  confifts  of 
thofe  Plants  of  that  Clafs,  whofe 
Seeds  are  inclofed  in  a  Pericarpium. 

Anhclus,  fignifies  Shortnefs  of 
Breath,  as  in  an  Ajihma. 

Anima  Hepath,  is  Salt  of  Steel, 
cfleemed  as  the  Soul  of  the  Liver, 

which 
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vvhich  this  Name  imports,  for  its 
^Prevalency  againft  its  Diilempers. 

Animal  faculty.  See  Faculty. 

Animal  Secretion,  is  that  Separa¬ 
tion  of  Juices  from  one  another, 
which  is  performed  by  the  Glands ; 
and  though  it  is  of  the  greateft  Im¬ 
portance  to  be  well  underdood  of 
any  one  Branch  of  medicinal  Know¬ 
ledge,  yet  it  has  not  been  talked  of 
by  any  in  an  intelligible  Manner, 
until  fome  Authors,  by  the  AfEf- 
tance  of  Geometrical  Reafoning, 
have  demonftrated  the  Laws  of 
Circulation  in  an  animal  Machine; 
the  Summary  of  which  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  under  thefe  three  Heads. 
I .  Fhe  different  Diameter  of  the  Ori- 
fee  of  the  Secretory  Dudls  :  For  all 
Particles  whofe  Diameters  are  lelTer 
than  thofe  of  the  Du6ls,  will  be  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  infomuch  that  any  Matter 
may  be  evacuated  by  any  of  the 
Glands,  provided  the  Diameters  of 
its  Particles  be  made  lefs  than  thofe 
of  the  Secretory  Dudfs,  either  by  a 
Comminution  of  the  Matter  to  be 
feparated,  or  by  an  Enlargement  of 
the  feparating  PalTage,  2.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  Angle  ^aehicb  the  Secretory  Dudi 
makes  nxeith  the  Trunk  of  the.  Artery  : 
For  all  Fluids  prefs  the  Sides  of  the 
containing  Veffels  in  a  Diredlion  per¬ 
pendicular  to  its  Sides ;  which  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  Pulfation  of  the  Arteries, 
lince  ’tis  to  that  Preifure  that  the  Pul¬ 
fation  is  owing.  It  is  likewife  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Blood  is  urged  forward 
by  the  Force  of  the  Heart ;  fo  that 
the  Motion  of  Secretion  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  both  thefe  Motions. 
Now  the  lateral  PrefTure  is  greater 
when  the  diredl  Velocity  is  fo  too: 
but  yet  not  in  Proportion  to’  fuch 
Velocity  :  for  the  lateral  PrefTure  is 
confiderable,  even  when  the  Fluid  is 
at  reft ;  being  then  in  Proportion  to 
the  fpecific  Gravity  of  the  Fluid. 
And  in  a  Fluid  like  the  Blood  in  the 
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Arteries,  which  is  thrown  in  a  right 
Diredlion,  or  a  Diredion  parallel  to 
the  Axis  of  the  Veflel,  the  lateral 
PrefTure  will  be  in  a  compound  Pro¬ 
portion  to  both :  From  whence  it 
will  follow,  that  if  two  Particles  of 
equal  Diameters,  but  unequal  fpeci- 
fic  Gravities,  do  arrive  with  the  fame 
Velocity  at  an  Orifice  capable  of  ad¬ 
mitting  them,  yet  they  will  not  both 
enter  it,  and  pafs,  becaufe  their  Mo¬ 
tion  of  Diredion  will  be  different. 
So  that  the  Diver  ft  ty  of  the  Angles 
which  the  Duds  make  with  the 
Trunk  of  the  Artery,  is  altogether 
neceffary  to  account  for  all  the  pof- 
ftble  Diverfities  of  fecerned  Fluids, 
even  fuppoftng  their  Diameters  and 
Figures  to  be  the  fame.  3.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  V elocities  nsjith  'njohich  the  Blood 
arrives  at  the  Orifees  of  the  Secretory 
Dudi.  For  ft  nee  the  Secretions  are 
made  in  Form  of  a  Fluid,  no  other 
poftible  Reafon  can  be  afftgned,  why 
Animals  have  a  foft  loofe  Texture 
and  Union  of  the  folid  Parts ;  and 
why  one  Part  of  the  Body  is  of  an 
eaftly  feparated  Texture,  and  ano¬ 
ther  of  a  firmer,  but  this  dilferent 
Velocity  of  the  Blood  at  the  Ori- 
ftees  of  the  fccretory  Dud  ;  whereby 
the  fecerned  Particles  for  Nourifh- 
ment  and-  Accretion  are  drove  or 
impaded  into  the  V acmla  that  re¬ 
ceive  them  with  a  greater  or  lefs 
Force:  for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  fuch  a  Diver  ft  ty  in  Texture  can 
altogether  proceed  from  the  different 
Solidities  and  Contads  of  the  confti- 
tuent  Parts. 

Dr.  W ainnjjright  has  prefixed  fome 
Propofttions  upon  this  Head,  inter- 
fperfed  with  fome  properly  Flydrofta- 
tical,  to  his  Book  of  Non-Naturals^ 
which  may  be  w'orth  Recital  here. 

Prop.  I.  A  Fluid  muft  have  its 
compounding  Parts  fmall,  fphericak 
or  approaching  thereunto  ;  Tmooth, 
or  fuch  as  can  eaftly  Aide  over  one 

another ; 
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another  ;  and  if  homogeneous,  the  Prop.  8.  A  Fluid  forced  throu<>h 
Parts  mull  be  of  equal  Denfity.  a  concave  Cylinder,  moves  with^a 

Prop.  2..  Fluids  ^mkzindeguaque,  greater  Celerity  at  the  Axis,  than  at 
and  the  Diredlion  of  their  PrelTure  is  the  Sides ;  and  much  more  fo  thro’ 
in  every  Point  perpendicular  to  the^  a  concave  Cone. 


Sides  of  the  containing  Veffel ;  and 
therefore  Secretion  is  performed  by  a 
Compofition  of  two  Motions,  direff 
and  trail fverfe. 

Prop.  3.  Of  an  heterogeneous 
Fluid  at  reft  in  the  Body,  and  equal 
ly  prefted,  the  moft  liquid  Part  is 
forced  out  firft. 

Prop.  4.  An  heterogeneous  Fluid, 
fuch  as  the  Blood,  whofe  compound¬ 
ing  Parts  are  of  different  Denfities, 
upon  its  Stagnation  will  precipitate 
its  heavy,  and  elevate  its  light  Parts, 
and  they  all  in  Time  will  take  their 
Places  according  to  their  fpecific 
Gravities  ;  and  where  the  Fluid  does 
not  ftagnate,  the  Separation  of  the 
heavy  Parts  from  the  Light  will  be 
in  Proportion  to  the  Slownefs  of  the 
Motion  of  the  Fluid. 

Prop  The  red  fbrous  Part  of 
the  Blood  upon  its  Stagnation,  retires 
into  the  Center,  and  forces  the  Se- 
.rurc  to  the  Outftde  of  the  Veffel. 

CoroJ.''  The  flower  the  Blood’s 
Motion  is,  the  more  Serum  is  fepa- 
rated. 

Prop.  6.  Fluids  refift  the  Motion 
of  fuch  Bodies  moft,  whofe  Surfaces 
are  greateft,  in  Proportion  to  their 
Solidities ;  or,  in  other  Words,  whofe 
fpecific  Gravities  are  leaft. 

Prop.  7.  The  moft  vifcid  Parts  of 
Serum  are  lighteft,  fuch  as  are 
feparated  in  the  Glands  of  the  Nofe, 
Mouth,  Palate,  Windpipe,  Stomach, 
Guts,  ^ c.  becaufe  thefe  fwim  in 
V/ater,  which  is  lighter  than  Se¬ 
rum. 

Corollary  to  the  two  laft  Propojl- 
tions.  The  moft  vifcid  Part  of  the 
Serum  of  the  Blood  is  the  leaft  fuf- 
ceptible  of  Motion,  or  it  is  moved 
with  the  greateft  Difficulty  thro’  the 
Arteries. 


Prop.  g.  The  moft  light  Parts  be¬ 
ing  the  leaft  fufceptible  of  Motion, 
will  be  forced  to  the  Sides  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries  where  there  is  the  leaft  Mo¬ 
tion  ;  fo  that  where  there  is  the  leaft 
Motion,  there  the  lighteft  Part  of 
the  Serum  will  be  feparated  (by  the 
7th  Proportion)  that  being  the  moft 
vifcid. 

Carol.  I.  The  Vifcidity  of  the  fe¬ 
parated  Fluid  will  be  reciprocally  as 
the  Celerity  of  the  Blood  at  the  Ori¬ 
fice  of  the  feparating  Canal. 

Carol.  2.  The  Velocity  of  the 
Blood  at  the  Orifice  of  the  fepara¬ 
ting  Canal,  being  as  the  Number  of 
Plications  in  the  complicated  Artery, 
the  V^ifeidity  of  the  fecerned  Matter 
will  be  as  the  Number  of  Plications 
in  the  complicated  Artery. 

Prop.  10.  Wnen  the  Motion  of 
the  Biood  is  too  flow,  the  moft  fe- 
rous  Part  of  it  is  thrown  upon  thofe 
Arteries  which  are  the  fmalleft,  moft 
complicated,  or  nt  the  greateft  Di- 
ftance  from  the  Heart :  For  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood  being  too  flow, 
more  of  the  red  Part  of  it  will  move 
along  the  Axis  of  the  Artery  than 
before,  (by  Proportion  5.)  therefore 
the  red  Part  will  move  with  much 
greater  Celerity  than  the  Serum,  (by 
the  8th  and  gli\  Proper ions )  con- 

fequently  through  fuch  Arteries  where 
there  is  the  leaft  Refiftance  ;  that  is, 
through  the  wideft,  the  leaft  compli¬ 
cated,  and  thofe  neareft  the  Heart : 
For  which  Reafon,  the  Serum  will 
be  forced  upon  fuch  Arteries  as  are 
the  fmalleft,  moft  complicated,  or 
at  the  greateft  Diftances  from  the 
Heart. 

Prop.  II.  A  Gland  is  a  compli¬ 
cated  Artery,  which  fends  excretory 

Veffels 
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VelTels  out  of  its  Sides ;  after  which 
it  degenerates  into  a  Vein. 

Prop.  12.  The  Inteilines  are  a 
Gland,  and  the  Lafleals  are  the  fe- 
crctory  Veifels. 

Prop.  I  3  The  Orifices  of  the  ex¬ 
cretory  Veifels  of  every  Gland  are 
circular,  fince  all  the  Veifels  in  which 
the  'Fluids  of  the  Body  move  are 
either  concave  Cylinders,  or  Cones ; 
for  the  Prellure  of  a  Fluid  being  al¬ 
ways  perpendicular  to  the  Sides  of 
the  containing  Veifel,  and  being  at 
equal  Diftances  frorn  the  Center,  the 
Sides  muft  be  every  where  equally 
diftended,  ‘viz.  a  Sedlion  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  Axis  of  the  Veifel,  mull 
be  a  Circle,  and  confequently  the 
Veifel  be  either  Cylindrical  or  Co¬ 
nical.  This  is  fully  demonftrated  by 
I)r.  Pitcairne. 

Corol.  I.  The  Orifices  of  the  ex¬ 
cretory  Veifels  of  different  Glands 
differing  only  in  their  Magnitude, 
the  Fluids  feparated  in  differing 
Glands,  will  differ  only  in  Degrees 
of  Coheiion  and  Fluidity. 

Carol.  2.  Any  peccant  Matter  in 
the  Blood,  may  be  evacuated  by  any 
of  the  Glands,  provided  their  Orifice 
be  but  fufficiently  enlarged. 

Carol.  3.  The  increafing  of  one 
Evacuation  will  leifen  another,  and 
^'ice  ‘verfd. 

Prop.  14.  All  the  conglomerate 
Glands  have  Coats  made  of  mufcu- 
lar  Fibres,  with  which  they  force 
out  their  Contents  by  Contraction ; 
and  the  more  in  Quantity,  or  the 
more  forcibly  any  fecerned  Matter  is 
to  be  expelled,  the  fironger  are  the 
mufcular  Fibres. 

Prop.  15.  The  relaxed  Coat  of 
any  Gland  increafes  the  Vifcidity  of 
the  fecerned  Matter,  and  njerjd  : 
for  the  fecerned  Matter  will  grow 
much  more  vifcid  by  (laying  longer 
in  the  Gland  and  the  thin  Part  be¬ 


ing  evaporated  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Body,  the  red  will  be  more  vifcid. 

CoroL  Opiates,  Drunkennefs,  and 
whatfoeyer  makes  an  Univerfal  Re¬ 
laxation,  increafe  the  Vifcidity  of 
the  Matter  feparated  in  all  the  con¬ 
glomerated  Glands. 

Prop.  16.  Such  Glands  whofe 
compounding  Arteries  are  mod  com¬ 
plicated,  fecern  the  mod  vifcid  Mat¬ 
ter  from  the  Blood. 

Demonjiration.  Let  there  be  a 
branched  Canal  of  the  annexed  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  let  the 
Extremity  of  one 
of  the  Branches  c 
be  (hut  up,  and 
the  other  Branch  b 
be  open;  then  by 
an  Engine  force 
thro’  the  Trunk  a 
any  Kind  of  vifcid  Liquor,  fuch  as 
the  Blood,  or  whofe  compounding 
Parts  are  fome  more  and  fome  leis 
fluxile,  and  it  will  equally  run  into 
both  the  Branches  till  the  Branch  c 
be  full,  but  after  that,  what  fiiould 
move  through  c,  mud  pafs  through 
b,  fo  that  the  whole  Liquor  that  paf- 
fes  through  the  Trunk  a,  mud  like- 
wife  in  the  fame  Time  pafs  thro’  the 
Branch  b  ;  now  b  being  much  draiter 
than  a,  the  Liquor  mud  pafs  with 
greater  Celerity  through  b,  than  a : 
So  that  fuch  Parts  of  the  Liquor  as 
are  mod  eafily  mioved,  will  fird  pafs 
the  Branch  b  ;  and  the  Parts  that  are 
lefs  fufceptible  of  Motion,  or  in  other 
Words,  thofe  which  are  mod  vifcid, 
will  be  folliciting  their  Entrance  into 
the  Branch  c  ;  but  this  vifcid  Matter 
cannot  enter  without  forcing  fome  of 
the  mbd  moveable  or  fluid  Part  of 
what  is  contained  in  c  into  b.,  fo  that 
c  will  condantly  fill  with  vifcid  Mat¬ 
ter  till  it  can  hold  no  more.  If  there¬ 
fore  the  Extremity  of  the  Branch  of 
any  Artery  be  totally  obdruded,  it 

is 
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is  hereby  difpofed  to  fill  with  the 
moil  vifcid  Matter  the  Blood  can  lup- 
ply,  and  that  for  this  Reafon,  njiz. 
becaufc  the  progreffive  Motion  of 
the  Blood  through  that  Branch  mufl 
ceafe  ;  and  in  fuch  Branches  of  any 
i^rtery  where  the  Motion  of  the 
Blood  is  the  moft  retarded,  through 
that  Branch  will  the  moll  vifcid  Part 
of  the  Blood  pafs,  as  the  moft  fluid 
will  in  thofe  Branches  where  there  is 
the  kaft  Refiftance  to  the  Motion  of 
the  Blood,  Now  in  every  compli¬ 
cated  Artery,  the  Reflftance  being 
greater  than  in  ^  ftraight  one,  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  will  be  flower, 
and  that  in  Proportion  to  the  Num' 
bcr  of  Plications  in  the  complicated 
Artery;  therefore  in  the  Arteries 
which  are  moft  complicated,  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  in  them  being 
the  floweft,  its  Vifeidity  will  be  the 
greatest ;  and  therefore  fuch  Glands 
whofe  compounding  Arteries  are 
moft  complicated,  fecern  the  moft 
vifcid  Matter  from  the  Blood 
E.  B. 

Prep.  17.  The  Quantity  of  fluid 
Matter  feparated  in  any  Gland,  is 
in  a  compound  Proportion  of  the 
Quantity  of  Blood,  its  Celerity  at 
the  Orihees  of  the  excretory  Veifels, 
the  Widenefs  of  the  Orifices  of  the 
Veffels  diredly,  and  the  Vifeidity  of 
the  Blood  reciprocally. 

Bemonfrration.  The  Celerity  of  the 
Blood’s  Motion,  the  Widenefs  of  the 
Orifices,  and  the  Vifeidity  of  the 
Blood  being  given,  the  Quantity  fe¬ 
parated  mull  be  as  the  Quantity  of 
Blood  diretlly  ;  for  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  feparates  more,  and  a  lefs  Quan¬ 
tity  feparates  lefs.  The  Quantity  of 
Blood,  its  Vifeidity,  and  the  Wide¬ 
nefs  of  the  Orifices  being  given,  the 
Quantity  feparated  will  be  diredlly 
as  the  Celerity ;  for  a  greater  Cele¬ 
rity  gives  a  greater  Quantity,  and  a 
lefs  Celerity  a  lefs.  The  Quantity  of 
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Blood,  its  Celerity  and  Vifeidity  be- 
ing  given,  the  Quantity  feparated 
will  be  diredlly  as  the  Widenefs  of 
the  Orifice ;  for  the  wider  the  Ori¬ 
fice,  the  more  will  be  feparated,  and 
the  llraiter  the  lefs.  The  Quantity 
and  Celerity  of  the  Blood,  and  th& 
Widenefs  of  the  Orifice  being  given, 
the  Quantity  feparated  will  be  reci¬ 
procally  as  the  Vifeidity  of  the 
Blood;  for  the  greater  the  Vifei¬ 
dity,  the  lefs  will  be  feparated,  and 
the  lefs  the  Vifeidity,  the  more  : 
Therefore  none  of  thefe  being  given, 
the  Quantity  feparated  will  be  as  the 
Quantity  of  Blood.  E.  D. 

Prop.  18.  An  increafed  Quantity 
of  Blood  increafes  the  fluid  Secre¬ 
tions  in  a  Proportion  greater  than  the 
vifcid. 

Demonjlratlon,  The  Quantity  of 
Blood  being  increafed,  the  Diame¬ 
ter  of  all  the  Veflels  will  be  enlar¬ 
ged,  but  in  different  Proportions ;  for 
the  fame  Force,  in  an  increafed 
Quantity  of  Blood  applied  to  the 
lefs  complicated  Arteries,  will  dillend 
them  or  enlarge  their  Diameters 
more  than  it  will  the  more  compli¬ 
cated,  becaufe  the  Refiftance  in  thefe 
is  greater  than  in  thofe,  and  that  in 
Proportion  to  the  Number  of  Pli¬ 
cations  one  Artery  hath  more  thari 
another.  Now  the  Quantity  of  fe¬ 
parated  Matter  being  eateris  pa¬ 
ribus^  as  the  Widenefs  of  the  fepa- 
rating  Canal,  (by  the  \2i^Propofitio7i) 
the  Quantity  feparated  in  the  lels 
complicated  Artery,  whofe  Diame¬ 
ter  is  more  enlarged  in  this  Cafe, 
will  be  greater  than  wdiat  is  fepara¬ 
ted  in  a  more  complicated  Artery; 
and  feeing  fuch  Glands  whofe  com¬ 
pounding  Arteries  are  moft  compli¬ 
cated,  fecern  the  moft  vifcid  Matter 
from  the  Blood,  and  the  leaft  com¬ 
plicated  the  moft  fluid,  (by  the  i6th 
Propofttion]  therefore  an  increafed 
Quantity  of  Blood,  by  increaflng  the 
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Diameter  of  the  lefs  complicated 
Arteries  more  than  of  the  iriore 
complicated,  increafes  the  fluid 
Secretions  more  than  the  vifcid. 
E.  D, 

Prop.  19.  A  decreafed  Quantity 
of  Blood  leflens  the  fluid  Secretions 
more  than  the  vifcid.  This  needs 
no  Proof,  being  the  Reverfe  of  the 
lafl. 

Prop.  20.  An  increafed  Celerity 
of  the  Blood’s  Motion  increafes  the 
fluid  Secretion  more  than  the  vifcid  ; 
and  noice  noerfd.,  a  decreafed  Celerity 
lelfens  the  fluid  Secretions  more  than 
the  vifcid. 

Detncnjivation.  The  Celerity  of 
the  Blood’s  Motion  being  greater, 
the  Impetus  by  which  the  Arteries 
are  diftended  or  their  Diameters  en¬ 
larged,  will  be  greater,  and  fo  exert 
its  Force  more  upon  the  lets  compli¬ 
cated  Arteries,  than  upon  fuch  as 
are  more  complicated,  and  confe- 
quently  promote  the  fluid  more  than 
the  vifcid  Secretions :  and  becaufe 
an  increafed  Celerity  will,  by  break¬ 
ing  the  Blood  into  fmall  Parts,  ren¬ 
der  it  more  fluxile,  and  thereby  fup- 
ply  a  greater  Quantity  of  fuch  Parti¬ 
cles  as  will  pafs  the  Glands,  whofe 
Diameters  are  the  leaft,  therefore 
upon  this  Account  alfo  an  increafed 
Celerity  of  the  Blood’s  Motion  will 
increafe  the  fluid  Secretions  more  than 
the  vifcid.  ^E.D. 

Prop.  21.  An  univerfal  Enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Orifices  of  all  the  Glandi 
increafes  the  fluid  Secretions  more 
than  the  vifcid  ;  and  noice  noe>-fd.,  an 
univerfal  Contraflion  lelfens  the  fluid 
Secretions  more  than  the  vifcid. 

Demonfiratian.  The  Diameters  of 
the  fmallefl;  Orifices  being  enlarged, 
are  big  enough  to  fecern  the  vifcid 
as  well  as  the  fluid  Matter ;  and  be- 
•caufe  the  Matter  fecerned  in  differ¬ 
ent  Glands,  differ  only  in  Degree  of 
Cohefion  and  Fluidity,  (by  the  firfl; 


CoroL  of  the  1 3th  Propofition)  there¬ 
fore  the  Orifices  of  the  fmall  Glands 
being  enlarged,  the  more  vifcid  Mat¬ 
ter  that  ufed  to  be  feparated  in  other 
Glands,  will  be  feparated  in  thefei 
and  therefore  lefs  will  be  feparated 
in  thofe  Glands  that  are  fitted  for  vif¬ 
cid  Secretions  j  and  more  in  thofe 
fitted  for  the  Fluid.  Therefore  an 
univerfal  Enlargement  of  the  Orifices 
of  all  the  Glands  increafes  the  fluid 
Secretions  more  than  the  vifcid. 

E.  D. 

Prop.  22,  An  increafed  Vifddity 
of  the  Blood  decreafeth  the  fluid  Se¬ 
cretions  more  than  the  vifcid  ;  and 
noice  noerfd^  an  increafed  Fluidity  in- 
creafeth  the  fluid  Secretions  more 
than  the  vifcid. 

Demonjirarion.  A  decreafed  Ce-, 
lerity  of  the  Blood’s  Motion  lelfens 
the  fluid  Secretions  more  than  the 
vifcid,  (by  the  20th  Prcpofition)  but 
the  Celerity  decreafeth,  as  the  Re- 
fiflance  increafeth :  Now  the  Re- 
flftance  is  greateft  when  the  Blood  is 
moll  fluid,  becaufe  it  palleth  with, 
greateft  Difliculty  through  the  capil¬ 
lary  Arteries  ,•  therefore  an  increafed 
Vifcidity  by  lelfening  the  Celerity, 
decreafeth  tlm  fluid  Secretions  more 
than  the  vifcid.  E.D.  For  a 
farther  Account  of  this  Affair,  fee 
Glandy  Blood,  Attradiion,  Sec. 

Anima,  as  commonly  ufed  for  the 
human  Soul,  hath  no  Concern  in  a 
Work  of  this  Kind  ;  but  it  may  be 
known  that  Phyfleians  fometimes  ufc 
it  for  the  Principle  of  Life  to  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  as  the  Blood,  which  is  what 
Witlis  calls  Anima  Brutalis,  and  is  the 
fame  as  the  Purpurea  Anima  in  Vir¬ 
gil.  The  Chymifts  alfo  apply  it  to 
the  Parts  of  fome  Simples,  in  which 
their  Medicinal  Efficacies  refide;  and 
thus  we  have  an  Anima  Rhabarhaii, 
lAc.  in  Widelius  and  fuch  Writers. 
Some  Medicines  alfo  they  dignify  bv 
this  Name  for  their  peculiar  Suirable- 

nels 
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nefs  to  particular  Parts,  as  the  Salt 
of  Steel  is  called  Anima  Hepatis.  and 
the  like. 

Animi  Diliquiumj  Fainting.  Vide 
Syncope. 

Animal  FunBions,  are  defined  by 
the  learned  Boerhaaoje,  thofe  which 
when  performed,  the  human  Mind 
conceives  fuch  Ideas  from  them  as 
are  annexed  to  the  refpedive  cor¬ 
poreal  Adions ;  or  fuch  wherein  the 
Will  exerts  itfelf  to  produce  them, 
or  is  moved  by  them  when  produ¬ 
ced  :  Thus  the  Touch,  Tafte,  Smell, 
Sight,  Hearing,  Perception,  the 
Imagination,  Memory,  Judgment, 
Reafoning,  Paffions  of  the  Mind, 
and  voluntary  Motions,  are  animal 
Fundions. 

Animal  Spirits.  See  Nerojous  Fluid. 

Animalcule,  is  a  Diminutive  of 

Animal,  to  exprefs  fuch  fmall 
living  Creatures  as  cannot  be  dif- 
cerned  by  the  naked  Eye;  and 
which  are  to  be  difcovered  in  many 
Fluids  by  the  Affiftance  of  proper 
Glaffes.  See  Fen t us. 

Animation,  a  Term  ufed  to  exprefs 
tne  firft  fure  Signs  of  Life  in  an 
Animal ;  ’tis  alfo  ufed  by  the  Her¬ 
metic  Philofophers,  to  exprefs  a 
certain  State  of  Perfedion  whereto 
,a  Body  is  brought  by  fome  parti¬ 
cular  Procefs ;  at  which  time  it  be¬ 
comes  capable  of  effeding  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  Change,  or  of  produ¬ 
cing  or  affording  fome  uncommon 
Phaenomenon. 

Animus,  is  dihinguifhed  frornAnima, 
as  the  former  expreffes  the  Faculty 
of  ^  Reafoning,  and  the  latter  the 
Being  in  which  that  Faculty  re- 
iides. 

Anifcalptor.  See  Latijimus  Forfi. 

Annihilation,  is  the  Redudion  of 
Matter  into  nothing.  See  Corrupt 
tion. 

Annuentes  Mufeuli,  are  a  Pair  of 
tranfverfe  Mufcles  at  the  Root  of  the 


V ertelra  of  the  Back,  called  by  ML 
Con.vpe} ,  Rchfi  inierni  minores,  be- 
caufe  they  lie  under  the  Reai  Ma- 
jores',  and  thus  named,  becaufe  they 
help  to  nod  the  Head  diredly  for¬ 
ward. 

Annularis.  See  Larynx. 

Annular  Ligament,  See  Wriji,  and 
Metacarpus . 

Annular  Procr/s,  is  a  Protuberance 
made  by  the  Meeting  of  the  Procef- 
fes  of  the  Aledulla  Oblongata,  under 
the  Sides  thereof. 

Annulus:  This  is  varioufly  applied 
by  phylical  Writers;  ^ercetan  in  his 
Med,  Hermet.  deferibes  fome  Annuli 
purgatorii  ;  Liba<vius  treats  of  Annuli 
as  Charms  againh  Colics  and  Epilep- 
fies :  Scultctus  gives  this  Appellation 
to  Inhruments  contrived  to  hold  open 
the  Eye  or  like  Parts  in  fome  Opera¬ 
tions;  and  Zecchius  de  Morbo  Gallico 
direds  an  Annulus  aureus  to  be  held 
in  the  Mouth  to  draw  away  the 
Quickfilver  that  has  been  ufed  in 
venereal  Cures.  The  Croicides  is 
alfo  by  fome  called  Annuliformis  Car- 
tilago. 

Ano,  ctA&j,  is  ufed  for  upwards,  in 
oppolition  to  'cop  actTcoj  downwards, 
and  is  often  joined  by  Hypocra- 
tes  to  Venter,  to  hgnify 

the  Mouth  of  the  Stomach,  or 
OEfophagus.  It  is  alfo  applied  to 
Things  which  work  upwards,  as 
Vomits. 

Anodyne,  from  the  Privative  Parti¬ 
cle  ot,  and  doleo,  to  be  in 

Pain  ;  are  Medicines  that  affuaf^e 
Pain.  Writers  diilinguifh  them  in¬ 
to  Paragoric,  which  are  the  milder 
kind,  and  no  ways  extinguifh  the 
Vital  hundion  j  and  the  Aarcotic, 
which  ftupify,  and  fometimes  ccca- 
fion  a  total  CefTation  of  vital  Ac¬ 
tion. 

Anomalous,  from  the  privative 
Particle,  ctj  and  Lex,  a  Law  3 

fignifies  any  thing  that  is  irregular, 

and 


and  is  varioufly  applied.  Some  ufe 
it  for  the  Acceffion  of  a  Fever, 
which  is  attended  with  a  great  Un¬ 
certainty  of  Symptoms,  Galen  ap¬ 
plies  jt  to  the  Diforders  of  menftru- 
al  Obftrudlions  ;  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  Severinus,  who  wrote  a  whole 
^Treatij'e  of  Ahfcejfes^  to  Tumours 
either  unequal  in  Shape,  or  contain- 
ino:  Matter  of  different  Kinds  and 
Coniihenci'es. 

Anomphalos,  fignifies  one  that 
wants  a  Navel,  and  is  applicable 
only  to  ourfrll  Parents,  as  they  were 
created  without  want  of  Nourilh- 
ment  that  way  j  for  which  Reafon, 
as  Paiilus  Ammianus  fays,  they  are 
fo  diftinguiihed  in  Paintings  and 
Drawings. 

Anonymous^  iigniiies  without  a 
Name  ;  for  which  Reafon  this  hath 
been  at  firft  given  to  Parts  newly 
taken  notice  of,  as  once  to  the  fe^ 
cond  Cartilage  in  the  Throat,  now 
called  Cricoides,  or  Cartilago  annuli- 
formis. 

Anorexy,  from  the  privative  Par- 
*ticle  ct,  and  ops%9sct>,  cupio^  to  defire; 
is  an  Inappetency,  or  loathing  of 
Food. 

Antacida  ;  DoMus  in  his  Ency¬ 
clopedia  thus  calls  all  thofe  Things 
which  deflroy  Acidity. 

Antalgicus,  is  a  Medicine  which 
affuages  Pain  ;  whence  Jonquetus 
gives  it  as  a  Title  to  an  Emulfion  of 
that  Intention,  as  Lentilius  obferves 
in  MifceU  Med.  PraSi.  Page  5  1 4. 

Antagonijis,  from  ccvt],  contra^ 
againft,  and  dycoyil^os^  opponoy  to 
oppofe ;  are  Terms  for  oppofite 
Mufcles,  as  an  abducent ,  and  an 
adducent  Mufcle  of  any  particular 
Limb. 

Antaphrodojiacy  is  a  Term  given 
to  Medicines  which  extinguifli  vene¬ 
real  Defires,  particularly  by  Wedelius'y 
and  fome  ufe  it  in  the  fame  Senfe 
as  Anti^enereal, 


Antecedent  Signs,  from  ante  be¬ 
fore,  and  cedo  to  go,  are  fuch  Symp¬ 
toms  ot  Diforder  as  appear  before 
a  Diilemper  is  formed,  fo  as  to  be 
reduced  to  any  particular  Ciafs,  or 
proper  Denomination  :  A  Term 
much  ufed  of  late  by  Bellini  de  Fe- 
hrilus. 

Antemeticy  is  a  Name  given  by 
Willis  to  Medicines  which  hay  Vo¬ 
mitings,  Pharm.  rat..  Part.  I.  SePl.. 
2.  Cap.  3. 

Antepilepticy  given  to  Medicines 
againll  Convulfions ;  from  the  Ety¬ 
mological  Import  of  the  Word. 

Anthelixy  is  the  external  Parc  of 
the  Ear  oppofite  to  the  Helix,  See 
Ear. 

Anthelmintics,  from  &yr},  againfl, 
and  Fermisy  a  Worm  ;  are 

Medicines  that  are  good  to  deflroy 
Worms. 

Anthera  in  the  Linnsean  Syflem, 
is  that  Part  of  the  Stamen  which 
contains  within  it  the  Pollen,  and, 
when  come  to  Maturity,  difcharges 
the  fame. 

Anthology y  from  '  avOor,  Flos,  a, 
Flower,  and  Sermo,  a  Dif- 

courfe  ;  fignifies  a  Difcourfe  or 
Treatife  of  Flowers. 

Anthosy  is  Greek  for  Flower,  but 
by  way  of  Excellency,  it  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  Rofemary,  fo  as  to  exprefs 
only  Flo'vjers  of  Rofemary. 

Anthrax,  which  flridlly 

fignifies  a  live  Coal,  and  figuratively 
a  Scab  or  Blotch  that  is  made  by  a 
corroiive  Humour,  that  as  it  were 
burns  the  Skin,  and  occafions  fharp 
pricking  Pains.  For  which  Reafon 
fome,  as  Serenus,  call  fuch  an  Erup¬ 
tion  Carlo,  and  others  Ignis  Perf- 
cus. 

Anthropology,  from  Homo, 

a  Man,  and  Aiyca,  dico,  to  fpeak ;  is 
any  Difcoqrfe  or  Treatife  of  which 
Man  is  the  Subjed,  as, 

Anthropornetria,  is  confidering  it 

anato- 


anatomically,  and  Anthropofophia, 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of 
Man, 

Antt :  There  are  various  Terms 
com'pounded  with  this,  as  Anti-hy- 
ilerics,  Anti-afthmatics,  Anti-vene- 
reals,  and  the  like  j  which  fignify 
Medicines  againfl;  hyllerical  Affec¬ 
tions,  againft  an  Afthma,  or  againft 
the  venereal  Difeafe,  from  its  natural 
Signification,  againft. 

Anticardiumy  from  ctir],  contrcr, 
againft,  and  Cor,  a  Heart, 

is  that  Part  of  the  Breaft  juft  againft 
the  Heart,  Commonly  called  the  Pit 
of  the  Stomach,  of  Scrdhiculus  Cor¬ 
dis. 

Antidote y  from  avrl,  contra,  a- 
gainft,  and  do,  to  give; 

is  a  Medicine  that  is  given  to  expel 
the  Mifchiefs  of  another,  as  of  Poi- 
fon. 

AntiheBicum,  is  the  Name  of  a 
Medicine  invented  by  Poterus,  cal¬ 
led  alfo  Anti}noniuTn  diaphoyeticum 
Jonjiale.  See  its  Preparation  in  the 
Difpenfatory. 

Antimony,  d  ponderous  brittle  Mi¬ 
neral,  cOmpofed  in  its  crude  State  of 
a  particular  Metal  or  Regulus,  and 
common  Sulphur.  Antimony  and  its 
Preparations  are  of  great  Ufe  in 
Medicine ;  they  are  generally  em¬ 
ployed  as  Alterants,  Deobftruenls,  or 
gentle  Evacuants,  in  cutaneous  Foul- 
neffes,  rheumatic  Pains,  cacheCtic, 
catarrhous  and  other  Diforders. 

Antipathi,  from  cc’vtI,  contra,  a- 
gainft,  and  affedius.  Affec¬ 

tion,  expreffes  any  oppofice  Proper¬ 
ties  or  AffeClio  ns  in  Matter.  But  it 
is  a  Term  that  hath  been  much  a- 
bufed  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  fome 
Other  hypothetical  Reafoners, 

Antiperijiajis,  from  cdvrl,  contra, 
againft,  and  circumjio  ;  fig- 

nifies  an  Opposition  from  all  around. 
The  Philofophers  who  firft  coined 
this  Term,  expreffed  by  it  a  certain 


Invigoration  of  internal  Warmth  by 
the  RepulfiOn  of  external  Cold^s 
which  they  called  alfo  Concentration 
of  the  internal  Heat,  from  driving 
it  to  the  Center. 

Antifeptics  are  fuch  Medicines  as 
refift  PutrifaClion,  from  ctvr},  contra, 
and  (TMTTJt?,  putrifacio-  They  are  of 
life  in  all  putrid,  malignant  and  pefti- 
lential  Cafes. 

Antithenar,  from  ofvr),  againft^ 
arid  Vola,  the  Palm;  is  a 

Mufcle  that  draws  the  Thumb  to  the 
Fingers;  it  rifeth  from  the  Bone  of 
the  Metacarpus  that  fuftains  the 
Fore-finger,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
firft  Bone  of  the  Thumb.  It  is  alfo 
a  Mufcle  of  the  great  Toe,  ariling 
from  the  inferior  Part  of  the  third 
Os  Cuneiforme-,  and  paffing  obliquely, 
is  inferted  into  the  Infide  of  the  Ofa 
Sejfamoidea. 

Antrutn  bucclnofum :  fo  Barthoiine 
calls  the  Cochlea  off  the  Ear. 

Antitragus.  See  Ear. 

Anus,  is  the  Extremity  of  the  Rec¬ 
tum.  A  fmall  Hole  in  the  third 
Ventricle  of  the  Brairi,  which  leads 
into  the  fourth  Ventricle  of  the  Ce¬ 
rebellum,  is  alfo  fo  called. 

Aorta,  is  the  great  Artery  which 
rifes  immediately  out  of  the  left 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and  has 
three  Valves  of  the  fame  Ufe  and 
Figure  as  the  femilunar  Valves  in  the 
Pulmonary  Artery.  See  Heart. 

Apathy,  from  <x,  and  ^rd<T-gy,},patior, 
Privation  of  Feeling,  or  Inlenfibility 
of  Pain. 

Apella,  the  fame  as  hZi-Tro^z^iJ.aT 
amongft  the  Greeks,  is  when  the 
Nut  of  the  Penis  lies  bare,  either 
by  means  of  a  Difternperature, 
when  it  is  called  a  Paraphymofis,  or 
by  Circumcifion ;  for  which  laft  Rea- 
fon  it  is  made  by.  fome  a  comfnoh 
Name  for  a  Jenv,  or  any  circumcifed 
Perfon. 

Apepfy,  from  the  Privative  Parti¬ 
cle 
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tie  &  and  'z?£7rT&^  co quo ^  to  boil,  or 
Goncoil,  is  a  Lofs  of'  natural  Con- 
GoCfion;  and  is  by  Hippocrates  ufed 
fometimes  for  unripe  Tumours^ 

Aperients,  from  aperio-,  to  open  % 
are  opening  Medicines.  See  De¬ 
tergents.  ^  Arid  Apert  is  fometimes 
iifed  to  Tumours  which  are  broke, 
as  we  read  of  Apertce  Strumes  ill 
Scribonius  Largns. 

Apetalus,  from  the  primitive  Par^ 
tide,  a.,  and  'ststccaoVj  folium,  a  Leaf. 
See  Petala. 

Apex^  in  the  Linneean  Sydem,  is 
the  Extremity  in  which  the  Leaf 
terminates,  to  which  various  Epi¬ 
thets  are  given  according  to  its 
Figure.  For  example.  Leaves  are 
called  truncate,  when  they  erid  in 
a  tranfverfe  Line  ;  obtufe,  when  they 
terminate  as  it  were  in  the  Segment 
of  a  Circle ;  acute^  when  they  ter¬ 
minate  in  an  acute  Angle, 

Aphilanthropia :  fo  Wedtlius  Galls 
the  firiT;  Approaches  of  Melancholy, 
when  Perfons  begin  to  dillike  Com¬ 
pany  and  Converfation. 

Aphony,  from  the  privative  Parti¬ 
cle  cc^  and  Fox^  a  Voice,  is  a 

Lois  of  Speech.  . 

Aphorif-m,  is  a  fhott  determina¬ 
tive  Sentence,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Hip- 
pocrates  or  SanHorius.  The  Apho- 
rifms  of  the  mcif  learned  Boerhaanje 
are  every  way  admirable,  and  con¬ 
tain  in  a  fender  Volume  all  that  is 
at  prefent  known  of  Diftem.perSi 
’Tis  great  Pity  the  concife  Accuracy, 
wheic'.ith  they  are  wrote,  fhould 
prevent  thei--  being  generally  read. 

,  Aphrodifia,  exprefl'es  the  venereal 
latercourles  of  both  Sexes,  arid  there¬ 
fore  Aphrodijiacum  is  applied  to  a 
Medicine  that  excites  Lehtes  there¬ 
unto.  , 

Apices,  the  fame  as  the  Anther^ 
of  Linnaeus,  are  by  Ray  ar.d 
Llournefort  defined  thofe  lltile  Knobs 
^hat  grow  on  the  Top  cf  the  Sta^ 


mlna  In  the  Middle  of  a  Fl'Owef^ 
They  are  commonly  of  a  dark  puri- 
plilh  Colour.  By  the  Microfcop^ 
they  have  been  difcovered  to  be,  as 
it  were,  a  fort  of  Lapful.^  ftmitialesf 
or  Seed-Velfels,  containing  in  them 
fmall  globular,  and  often  oval  Par¬ 
ticles,  of  various  Colours,  and  ex- 
quifitcly  formed-.  In  the  Uerh 
Robert,  thrife  Apices  are  of  a  deep 
purple  Colour:  They  are  exadly 
fpherical,  and  afford  a  very  pleafanfi 
Profpedl  in  the  Glafs.  Wtiat  the 
Ufe  of  thsfe  are,  is  not  yet  entirely 
agreed :  Some  have  gueffed  them  to 
be  a  kind  of  male  Sperm,  which 
falling  down  into  the  Flower,  fee* 
cundates  and  ripens  the  Seed. 

Apthce,  ai-e  certain  Specks  of 
Pimples  about  the  internal  Parts  of 
the  Mouth ;  as  alfo  about  the  Ven¬ 
tricle  and  Guts,  v/hich  Infants  ara 
more  particularly  obnoxious  to ;  and 
both  Hippocrates  and  Galen  have  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  them  in  the  Diilem- 
pers  of  Children,  chiefly  which  fuck, 
as  arifing  from  the  Acidity  which 
unconcoGled  Milk  occafions. 

Apocatharfis,  is  ufed  for  purging 
upwards  and  downwards,  either  with 
or  without  the  iielp  of  Medicines. 

Apocylifm,  was  anciently  ufed  for 
the  infpilfated  Juice  of  Vegetables, 
the  fame  as  Rob,  a  Form  now  un- 
defervedly  in  Difufe. 

Apolepfis.,  is  frequently  ufed  by 
Hippocrates,  and  others  of  the  /in¬ 
dents,  for  a  Retention  of  Urine,  or 
any  other  Matter  to  be  evacuated, 
that  occafions  a  Plethora. 

Apolufis,  fignifies  either  the  Ex- 
dufion  of  any  thing,  as  of  the  Birth* 
the  F2:ces,  or  the  likej  or  a  Re¬ 
laxation,  by  which  any  Part  or  the 
Whole  is  debilitated. 

Aponturof.s,  from  aVo,  de^  from, 
and  j's/fG’’,  Nernjus,  a  Nerve ;  is  the 
End,  Tail,  or  String  of  a  Mufde, 
commonly  called  a  Tendon. 

U  Apophleg^ 
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Apophlegm(iti%ont a ^  Remedies  are 
fo  called  which  caufe  an  Evacuation 
of  ferous  or  mucous  Humour  by  the 
Hoilrils,  as  particular  Kinds  of  Ster¬ 
nutatories,  iA  c. 

^Apophyjts,  from  ceVotpuct;,  produco^ 
to  produce;  a  Name  hrft  given  by 
Galen  to  the  prominent  Parts  of 
fome  Bones,  the  fame  as  we  mean 
by  Procefs',  and  it  differs  from  an 
Epiphyjls,  as  that  is  a  Continuance 
of  the  Bone  itfelf,  whereas  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  fomewhat  adhering  to  the  Bone, 
and  of  which  it  is  not  properly  a 
Part,  as  B^<rtholine  and  Anatorailfs 
fince  him  dilfinguifhed  them.  Hippo¬ 
crates  applied  this  Term  to  fome 
fiefhy  Excrefcences. 

/ipoplexy^  from  aVo'^rAHT^w,  p'er- 
cutio,  to  ftrike ;  becaufe  Perfons 
are  as  it  were  fuddenjy  flruck  with 
Death.  It  is  a  fiidden  Deprivation 
of  all  i7iternal  and  external  Senfa- 
tiony  and  of  all  Motion,  unlefs  of 
the  Heart  and  Phorax:  For  the  un- 
derlfanding  of  which,  it  is  necelTary 
to  premife,  that  if  by  any  means 
a  Nerve  is  tied  and  compreffed,  the 
Part  to  which  that  Nerve  is  direefed 
lofes  its  Senfe  and  Motion ;  that  if 
any  Nerve  is  cut,  there  diftils  out  a 
Liquor;  that  Motion  is  performed 
by  reafon  the  nervous  Fluid  is  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  Force  of  the  arterial 
Blood  through  the  Nerves  into  the 
inufcular  Fibres ;  and  that  Senfation 
is  from  hence,  that  Objeds  com- 
prefs  or  ftrike  upon  the  Extremities 
of  the  Nerves  by  their  Motion,  and 
drive  back  the  nervous  Fluid  to¬ 
wards  the  Brain.  Ktx  Apoplexy 
therefore  is  produced  by  any  Caufe 
which  hinders  fuch  Undulation  of 
all  the  Nerves,  unlefs  thofe  which 
are  defined  to  move  the  Heart  and 
Break.  But  the  Means  by  wliich 
the  Motions  of  the  Heart  and  Tho¬ 
rax  remain,  or  of  the  Pulfe  and  Re- 
fpiration,  when  the  other  Parts  are 


deprived  of  their  Motion,  is  becaufe 
in  every  Motion  which  is  performed 
by  Mufcles  having  Antagonills,  a 
(^antity  of  nervous  Fluid  muk  be 
derived  into  the  contrading  Mufcle, 
not  only  equal  to  that  which  is  de¬ 
rived  at  the  fame  time  into  the  op- 
pofite  Mufcle,  but  alfo  greater ;  for 
otherwife  the  Part  to  be  moved 
would  remain  in ,  an  Equilibrium, 
without  Motion :  And  therefore 
more  of  the  nervous  Fluid  muk  pafs 
into  a  Mufcle  that  has  an  Antago- 
nik,  than  that  which  has  none.  But 
the  Heart  is  a  Mufcle  that  has  no 
Antagonik,  and  confequently  it  re¬ 
quires  a  lefs  Quantity  of  nerv'^ous 
Fluid  to  continue  its  Motion,  than 
other  Mufcles  dekined  for  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Limbs:  therefore  if  the 
Caufe  hindering  the  Undulations  of 
all  the  Nerves  is  fuch  that  no  Juice 
could  flow  through  the  Nerves,  the 
Heart  itfelf  w'puld  ceafe  from  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  Death  enfue.  But  if  the 
Caufe  be  not  fo  powerful  as  to  take 
away  all  the  Motion  of  the  Fluid 
thro’  the  Nerves,  but  fo  far  only  re* 
iiks  their  Dilatation,  that  but  a  very 
little  Fluid  can  pafs  thro’  them,  not 
fufficient  to  inflate  thofe  Mufcles 
w'hich  have  Antagoniks ;  then  thofe 
Mufcles  only  will  be  contraded 
which  require  the  leak  Quantity  of 
Spirits,  and  fuch  is  the  Heart.  The 
Impediment  to  fuch  due  Undulation 
is  generally  a  Repletion,  and  indi¬ 
cates  Evacuation,'  joined  with  Sti¬ 
muli.  Bartholine  calls  the  i-nernal 
jugular  Veins  ApopleRicae,  from  an 
Opinion  of  their  being  particularly 
concerned  in  this  Dikemper. 

Aporrhoes,  from  aTToppict;,  defluo^  to 
flow  from ;  fignifics  fulphurous  Va¬ 
pours  and  Exhalations  from  the  Earth, 
and  fubterraneous  Bodies,  as  alfo 
any  kind  of  infedious  Steams. 

Apoflafs,  is  ufed  by  fome  Wri¬ 
ters  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Ahfeefs'^ 

and 
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and  Hippocrates  ufed  it  for  fuch 
Fra6lures  of  the  Bones,  where  fome 
Parts  break  off. 

Jpojlrophe,  is  ufed  by  Paulus  Mgi- 
net  ay  Linden^  and  others,  for  a  Loath¬ 
ing  of  Food. 

Apojleme,  See  Itnpcjihume, 

Apothecary^  from  coVo,  cuniy  with, 
and  ponoy  to  put;  is  fo  cal¬ 

led  from  his  Bufmefs,  being  to  com¬ 
pound  Things  together  for  Medi¬ 
cine. 

Apozemy  from  d'TToQ.co^  defernjeOy  to 
make  hot;  is  a  Decodion  of  Herbs, 
Roots,  df r.  together,  for  any  medi¬ 
cinal  Ufe. 

Apparatus y  is  ufed  varioufy,  as 
a  Difpofition  of  Inftruments  and  all 
other  things  into  a  Readinefs  by  a 
Surgeon  for  any  Operation;  often 
mentioned  by  Scultetus  in  this 
Senfe:  and  in  Mechanics,,  or  expe¬ 
rimental  Philofophy,  it  fignifes  the 
Fitnefs  of  the  Inftruments  to  per¬ 
form  Cjertain  things  with.  But  in 
general  it  Hands  for  all  that  previ¬ 
ous  Knowledge  of  Materials,  or 
other  things  requifite  to  the  Study 
or  Pradice  of  any  Art  or  Science. 

,  AppetitCy  in  a  philofophical  Senfe, 
is  any  natural  Inclination,  but  more 
itridly  and  phylically,  a  Craving  of 
Pood  to  fatisfy  Hunger  and  ThirH, 
The  Appetitus  caninusy  called  alfo 
Pica,  and  Phaged^snay  by  Gale?i'y 
and  by  Decker Sy  in  his  Notes  upon 
Berbetie,  is  a  diilemper- 

ed  or  infatiable  Craving  for  Food, 
differing  irom  the  Bulimia,  which 
fee. 

Appofttioriy  is  the  Addition  and 
Union  of  new  Matter,  as  of  the 
Food  in  Nourifliment. 

Aptitude,  is  a  Fitnefs  in  any  thing 
to  the  Purpoies  it  is  defigned  for,  or 
for  certain  particular  Occahons  be¬ 
yond  any  others, 

Apirexy,  from  the  Privative  Par¬ 
ticle  and  'S'of)  Ignis,  Fire  or  Heat, 


or  fehriato,  to  be  fe- 

verifh ;  is  the  InKrmiffion  of  feverilh 
Heat. 

Aquadudl :  the  bony  Paffage  of 
the  Drum,  which  reaches  from  the 
Ear  to  the  Palate  is  fo  called.  But 
for  the  Veflels  fo  called,  fee  ty7n'‘ 
phadudls. 

Aqueous  Humour.  See  Humours  of 
the  Eye. 

dquila  alha,  a  Name  given  by 
the  Chymifts  to  Mercurius  dulcis. 

Araneusy  is  fometimes  ufed  by 
Galen,  to  exprefs  a  low  Pulfe :  and 
by  Hippocrates,  a  flaky  Urine,  hav*- 
ing  Films  like  Cobwebs  in  it. 

Ar^Eometer,  an  .Inftrument  con¬ 
trived  to  determine  the  fpecific  Gra¬ 
vities  of  Liquors. 

Arbor,  a  Tree.  Trees  are  by 
LinncEus  clafi'ed  in  the  feventh  Fa¬ 
mily  of  the  vegetable  Kingdom,  and 
are  diflinguifhed  from  Shrubs  in  that 
their  Stems  come  up  with  Buds  on 
them:  but  this  .Diftinftion  holds  not 
univerfally,  there  being  rarely  any 
Buds  on  the  large  Trees  in  India. 
According  to  Ludnjoig,  a  Tree  is  a 
Plant  having  a  Ample  and  woody 
Trunk. 

Arbor  Dianee,  called  alfo  Arbor 
Philo/ophofum,  a  Name  given  to  a 
particular  Cryflaliization  from  the 
Solution  of  Mercury,  or  Silver,  in 
Acids ;  And  Arbor  Hermetis  is  ufed 
in  a  Procefs  for  the  Revivification  of 
Mercury.  And  Helmont  gives  the 
Name  of  Arbor  Viteg  to  a  Medicine, 
by  the  Help  of  which  he  pretended 
Life  would  again  flioot  out  like  a 
dree.  ' 

Arbor eus,  from  Arbor,  a  Tree, 
is  a  Term  in  Botany,  to  diflinguifli 
fuch  Fungulfes  or  Mofles  as  grow 
upon  Trees,  from  tliofe  that  grow  on 
the  Ground. 

Arcanum,  fignif es  a  Secret :  and 
therefore  ’lis  a  Term  ridiculoufly 
applied  by  Quacks  and  Imopflors 
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ill  Medicine,  who  generally  conceal 
their  Ignorance  and  Fraud  uuder  a 
Pretence  of  Secrecy. 

Archaus^  from  fignify- 

ing  ancient,  as  applied  in  Medicine, 
denotes  the  ancient  Praftice,  con¬ 
cerning  which  in  his  Time  Hippo¬ 
crates  wrote  a  whole  Treatife:  And 
fometimes  it  is  ufed  for  that  natural 
State  which  preceded  any  Difeafe. 
This  by  fome  iikev/ife  is  ufed  for 

Archeus^  a  Term  much  ufed  by 
Helmont  to  exprefs  an  internal  effi¬ 
cient  Caufe  of  all  Things;  which 
feems  no  other  than  the  Anima 
Mundi  of  his  Predeceffors :  and  as 
he  applies  it  to  particular  animated 
Beings,  it  diff  rs  not  from  the  Jui'x- 
/Wir,  or  Vis  Plajlica  of  the  old  Phi- 
lofophers.  But  thefe  are  fuch  ab- 
flraft  Terms,  and  convey  fuch  con- 
fufed  Notions,  that  they  rather 
ferve  the  Purpofe  of  Ignorance  and 
ItnpOilure  than  any  uieful  and  ge¬ 
nerous  Knowledge. 

Arc  hi  a  tor,  from  Prirci- 

plum.  Chief,  and  Mcdicus^ 

a  Phyfician;  fignifies  chief  Phyfi- 
cian,  fuch  as  thofe  to  Princes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Explanations  of  Hu¬ 
ron.  Mercurialis:  but*  Hof  man  ap¬ 
plies  it  rather  to  the  Head  or  Prefi- 
dent  of  a  College  or  Community  of 
Phyficians.  Some  iikewife  ufe  it  in 
the  fame  Senfe  as  Archaus. 

Archidoxis,  is  a  Title  given  to  a 
Book  wrote  by  Paracelfus  of  Chy- 
midry,  and  which  Liba^ius  in  Ex¬ 
am.  Phil.  'fays,  looks  more 

like  Magic  than  Knowledge:  but 
thofe  who  underlland  it,  tell  us  it 
contains  fome  very  remarkable  Se¬ 
crets;  and  is  highly  priz.d  by  the 
Adepts. 

Arthnoides,  Arachmidts^  and  A~ 
ranea  T nnica.  See  Amphiblcftroides. 

Ardent  spirit s\  thofe  are  fo  called 
that  are  diililled  from  fermented  e- 


getables,  and  will  take  fire,  and  burl! 
away.  ^ 

Ardor  Ventriculi  is  a  Heat  at  the 
Stomach, 'and  expreffes  the  Fleart- 
burn,  the  fame  as  Cardialgia,  which 
fee. 

•  Ardor  Urines,  the  fame  as  Dyfnry, 
which  fee. 

Area,  fignifies  the  internal  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  any  given  Boundary  or 
Limit,  of  what  Figure  or  Shape  fo- 
ever.  It  is  a  Term  alfo  ufed  by 
Miners  for  a  certain  Compafs  of  Ore 
allotted  for  digging ;  and  fome  phy- 
fical  Writers  ufe  it  for  a  Species  of 
the  Alopecia,  which  fee. 

Areola  Papillaris.  Some  call  that 
Circle  about  the  Nipple  fo. 

Aregon,  importing  Affiftance,  a 
Name  given  to  an  officinal  Un¬ 
guent,  which  is  deferibed  in  many 
old  Difpenfatories ;  but  the  prefent 
Practice  hath  rejeded  it. 

Argentum  Vinsum,  the  fame  as 
Quickfilver;  which  fee. 

Argill,  is  a  white  Earth,  like 
Chalk,  but  more  brittle,  little  uled 
in  Phyfick. 

AAJla,  in  Botany,  is  a  long 
^needle -like  Beard,  that  grows  out 
from  the  Huffi  of  Corn  or  Grafs, 
called  alfo  the  A^vn. 

Arijiolochia,  are  fuch  Medicines 
as  promote  the  Flux  of  the  Lochia. 

Arm.  See  Humerus. 

I 

Arma,  Arms,  Weapons;  one  of 
the  feven  Kinds  of  Fulcra  of  Plants, 
according  to  l.mn/sus,  intended  by 
Nature  to  fee  are  them  againft  external 
Injury;  its  Species  arc,  Aculei,  Furces, 
Syinee,  Stimuli. 

Aromaticks,  from  fignify- 

ing  a  fweet  Flavour,  is  now  given 
to  all  Medicines  of  a  grateful  fpicy 
Scent ;  tho’  antiently  it  was  a  d'erin 
given  to  Myrrh  only,  and  fince  by 
way  of  Pre-eminence  Saffron  hath 
by  feme  been  called  Arosna  Philo- 
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fiphorum.  Thofe  Bodies  are  properly 
called  Aromatics  which  have  a  fra- 
gant  or  pungent  Tafte  or  Smell. 

Arfenic^  or  Arfenic  :  a  femi- 

tranfparent  cryftalline  Concrete,  of 
a  very  fmgular  Nature,  contained, 
in  greater  or  iefs  Quantity,  in  the 
Ores  of  moft  metallic  Bodies,  par- 
ticularlv  in  thofe  of  Tin  and  Bif- 
muth,  and  in  the  Mineral  called 
Cobalt,  from  which  lali  moft  of  the 
Arfenic  brought  to  us  is  extracted, 
in  Saxony,  by  a  kind  of  Sublima¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  moft  violent  Poilon  ; 
the  Remedies  againft  which,  as  a- 
gainft  moft  other  Poifons,  are,  Milk 
and  oily  Liquors,  immediately  and 
liberally  drank. 

Art,  as  applied  to  Medicine,  in¬ 
cludes  all  that  is  to  be  done  in  the 
Pradice  of  its  feveral  Branches ; 
whereas  thofe  Principles  or  Rules 
which  dired  that  Pradice,  are  more 
properly  called  Theory  or  Sciience- 

Artery,  as  fome  imagine,  from 
Air,  the  Air,  and  fer<vo, 

to  keep  i  for  the  Ancients  had  a 
Notion  of  their  inclofing  a  great 
deal  of  Air;  but  others,  who  un¬ 
derhand  their  Ufe  better,  derive  it 
from  (Liro  ra  ctiPsTv,  becaufe  it  con¬ 
tinually  rifes  up  with  a  Pulfe-like 
Motion.  There  are  indeed  three 
Duds  in  the  Body  to  which  this 
Name  is  applied,  'vi%,  the  Afpera 
Arteria,  the  Arteria  ^ulmonuris,  and 
Vena  Arteriofa',  which  lee.  But  all 
the  VelTels  that  convey  the  Blood 
from  the  Heart,  more  properly  are 
hereby  included,  and  which  ’tis  of 
that  Confequence  to  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  as  deferves  a  parti¬ 
cular  Defcription  here. 

An  Artery  is  a  conical  Canal  con- 
veying  the  Blood  from  the  Heart 
to  all  Parts  of  the  Body.  Each 
Artery  is  compofed  of  three  Coats  ; 
of  which  the  firft  feerns  to  be  a 
Thread  of  fine  Blood- VefTels  and 


Nerves,  for  the  Nourifhing  the 
Coats  of  the  Artery.  The  lecond 
is  made  up  of  circular,  or  rather 
fpiral  Fibres,  of  which  there  are 
more  or  fewer  Strata^  according  to 
the  Bignefs  of  the  Artery.  Thefe 
Fibres  have  a  ftrong  Eiafticity,  by 
which  they  contrad  themfelves  with 
fome  Force,  when  the  Power  by 
which  they  have  been  ftretched 
out  ceafes.  The  third  and  inmoft 
Coat  is  a  fine,  denfe,  tranfparent 
Membrane,  which  keeps  the  Blbod 
within  its  Canal,  which  otherwife, 
upon  the  Dilatation  of  an  Artery, 
would  eafily  feparate  the  fpiral  Fi¬ 
bres  from  one  another.  As  the  Ar¬ 
teries  grow  fmaller,  thefe  Coats  grow 
thinner,  and  the  Coats  of  the  V  eins 
feem  only  to  be  Continuations  of  the. 
capillary  Arteries. 

The  Pulfe  is  thus  accounted  for  : 
When  the  left  Ventricle  of  the 
Heart  contrads,  and  throws  its 
Blood  into  the  great  Artery,  the 
Blood  in  the  Artery  is  not  only 
thruft  forward  towards  the  Extremi¬ 
ties,  but  the  Channel  of  the  Artery 
is  likewife  dilated;  becaufe  Fluids, 
when  they  are  preffed,  prefs  again  to 
all  Side?,  and  their  Preffure  is  al¬ 
ways  perpendicular  to  the  Sides  of 
the  containing  VelTels ;  but  the  Coats 
of  the  Artery  by  any  fmall  Impetus 
may  be  diftended :  therefore  upon 
the  Contradion  of  the  Heart,  the 
Blood  from  the  left  Ventricle  will 
not  only  prefs  the  Blood  in  the  Ar¬ 
tery  forwards,  but  both  together 
vdll  diftend  the  Sides  cf  the  Artery. 
When  the  Impetus  of  the  Blood  a- 
gainft  the  Sides  of  the  Artery  ceafes, 
tJiat  is,  when  the  left  Ventricle  ceafes 
to  contrad,  then  the  fpiral  Fibres 
of  the  Artery,  by  their  natural  Eia¬ 
fticity,  return  again  to  their  former 
State,  and  contrad  the  Channel  of 
the  Artery,  till  it  is  again  dilated  by 
the  Syftole  of  the  Fleart.  This  Di- 
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adole  of  the  Artery  is  called  its 
PuHe ;  and  the  Time  the  fpiral  Fibres 
are  returning  to  their  natural  State, 
is  the  Diitance  between  two  Pulfes. 
This  Pulie  is  in  ail  the  Arteries  of 
the  Body  at  the  fame  Time:  For 
while  the  Blood  is  thruF  out  of  the 
Heart  into  the  Artery,  the  Artery 
being  full,  the  Blood  mull  move  in 
all  the  Arteries  at  the  fame  Time; 
and  becaufe  the  Arteries  are  conical, 
and  the  Blood  moves  from  the  Bafis 
of  the  Cone  to  the  Apex,  therefore 
the  Blood  mufl  ftrike  againft  the 
Sides  of  the  Veffels,  and  confequent- 
ly  every  Point  of  the  Artery  muft  be 
dilated  at  the  fame  Time  that  the 
Blood  is  thrown  out  of  the  left  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Heart ;  and  as  foon  as 
the  Elafticity  of  the  fpiral  Fibres 
can  overcome  the  Impetus  of  the 
Blood,  the  Arteries  are  again  con- 
trafled  Thus  two  Caufes  operating 
alternately,  the  Heart,  and  Fibres 
of  the  Arteries,  keep  the  Blood  in  a 
continual  Motion. 

The  chief  Dillribiition  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries  is  into  the  ^cr/a  afcendens, 
and  the  dor^a  defcendevs,  from  which 
they  are  branched  into  all  the 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  after  the 
following  Manner.  The  Jorta 
coming  from  the  left  Ventrick  of 
the  Heart,  fends  out  two  Branches 
called  Co  onaria  to  the  Heart,  before 
it  pierces  the  '  Pericardinm ;  but  af¬ 
ter  it  hach  pierced  it,  it  afcends  a 
little,  and  then  it  crooks  forward, 
and  forms  the  Aorta  defcetidens. 
From  the  upper  Side  of  this  Crook 
it  fends  out  three  Branches,  two  on 
the  left  Side,  which  are  one  Subcla~ 
*vian,  and  one  Carotids',  and  one  on 
the  right  Side,  which  is  the  right 
Subclavian,  from  which  immediately 
arifes  the  right  Carotids,  The  Ar¬ 
teries  ^uhclaviee  on  each  Side  fend 
out  the  f/Jediaf.ina,  the  Mammoria, 
the  Cervicaliss  or  F srtehralis,  and 


a  Branch  which  goes  to  the  Mufcle^ 
of  the  Neck,  of  the  Bread,  and  to. 
the  Glandula  Thyroidss.  After  the 
Subclavia  has  palled  thro’  the  Muf- 
cuius  ScaLnus,  it  is  called  Axillaris, 
The  Arteri<e  Carotids s,  as  they  af- 
cend  on  each  Side  the  I'racheea  A'^ 
teridy  give  fome  fmall  Branches 
thereunto,  to  the  Larynx,  to  the 
Glandula  Lhyroides,  and  then  they 
fend  out  each  four  confiderable 
Branches.  The  lird  goes  to  the 
Tongue,  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Os 
Hyoides,  and  to  the  Pharynx,  The 
fecond  divides  into  two  Branches, 
of  which  the  fird  lofes  itfelf  in  the 
Mufcles  Mylohoides  and  Digajlricii 
and  the  fecond  goes  along  the  Bafis 
of  the  lower  Jaw,  and  is  lod  in  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Lips.  The  third 
Branch  divides  at  the  Angle  of  the 
lower  Jaw  into  two  Branches;  one 
enters  into  the  lower  Jaw,  and  the 
other  makes  the  Arteria  temporalis. 
The  4th  Branch  goes  to  the  Mufcles 
on  the  hind  Part  of  the  Neck,  and 
to  the  Skin  of  the  hind  Head,  The 
Carotids  then  pades  thro’  the  Ca¬ 
nal  in  the  Os  Petrofum,  gives  fome 
Branches  to  the  Dura  Mater,  joins 
with  the  Cervicalis,  fends  out  Bran¬ 
ches  to  the  Glandula  Pituitaria,  Re¬ 
ts  mirahile.  Plexus  Choroides ;  then 
runs  thro’  all  the  Circumvolutions 
of  the  Cerebrum  and  Cerehellumy  and 
lofes  its  capillary  Branches  in  their 
Garotidal  Subdance  The  Axillary 
having  pierced  the  Scalenum,  gives 
fome  little  Branches  to  the  neared 
Mufcles;  it  fends  out  xhePhoracica 
fuperior  and  inferior,  the  Scapularis^ 
and  then  gives  a  Branch  which  paf- 
fes  under  the  Head  of  the  Humerus 
into  the  Mufculus  longus  and  brevis 
of  the  Arm.  The  Trunk  of  the 
Axillaris  goes  down  the  Infide  of 
the  Arm,  giving  Branches  by  the 
way  to  the  Mufcles  that  lie  upon  the 
Humerus,  Above  the  Elbow  it  fends 
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out  a  Branch  which  is  fpread  upon 
the  internal  Condyle  of  the  Hume- 
rus.  At  the  bending  of  the  Elbow 
this  fame  Trunk  divides  into  two 
Branches,  the  one  external,  and  the 
other  internal ;  the  external  runs  a- 
long  the  Radius,  it  calls  out  a  Branch 
which  goes  to  the  Supinator^  and 
afcends  to  the  Brachialis  iniertius  : 
in  the  reft  of  its  Courfe  down  to  the 
Wrifts,  it  gives  Branches  to  the  Lon- 
gus  Rotundas,  and  Benders  of  the 
Fingers,  Wrift,  and  Thumb.  Be¬ 
ing  come  to  the  Wrift,  it  fends  out 
a  Branch  which  goes  to  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  d enar,  then  it  paftes 
under  the  Tendon  of  the  Flexor  Pol- 
lids-,  it  gives  a  Branch  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Part  of  the  Hand,  and  paffing 
under  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles, 
its  Branches  run  along  each  Side 
of  the  Thumb  and  Fore-finger.  The 
internal  Branch  goes  down  along 
the  Cuhitus  to  the  Wrift,  and  is  di- 
ftributed  in  like  manner  to  each 
Side  of  the  Middle-finger  and  Little* 
finger. 

The  Aorta  dejcendens  fends  out 
firft  the  Bronchialis,  which  accom¬ 
panies  all  the  Branches  of  the  Bron¬ 
chia  ;  as  it  defcends  along  the  Ver¬ 
tebras  of  the  F borax,  it  fends  out  on 
each  Side  the  intercoftal  Arteries  to 
the  DiaphragfU',  it  gives  the  Phre- 
nica^  and  the  Caliaca  is  the  firft  it 
fends  out  when  it  enters  the  Abdo¬ 
men.  The  C(sliaca  divides  into  two 
Branches,  the  one  on  the  right,  and 
the  other  on  the  left,  of  which  the 
firft  gives  the  Gajirica  dextra  which 
goes  to  the  Stomach,  the  Ciflica  to 
the  Gall-bladder,  the  Bpiplois  dextra 
to  the  Omentum,  the  Intejiinalis  to 
the  Gut  Duodenum,  and  to  a  Part  of 
the  “Jejunum,  the  Gaflro-Epiplois  to 
the  Stomach,  to  the  Omentum,  and 
fome  Branches  to  the  Liver,  which 
enters  the  Capfula  cotiimunis,  to  ac¬ 


company  the  Branches  of  the  V ena 
Porta.  The  left  Branches  of  the 
Ceeliaca  give  the  Gaftrica  dextra, 
which  is  alfo  fpread  on  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  the  Efiplois  JlnrJlra  to  the 
Omentum,  and  the  Splenica  to  the 
Subftance  of  the  Spleen  :  Then  the 
Aorta  defcendens  fends  out  the  Me- 
fenterica  fuperior,  the  Renales  Adipo- 
f^e,  which  go  to  the  Renales  Glan¬ 
dules,  or  Fat  about  the  Reins,  the 
Emulgents  to  the  Reins,  the  Sper- 
inatices  to  the  Tefticles,  the  Bum- 
baris  inter  ior  to  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Loins,  the  Mcfenterica  inferior,  which 
with  the  fuperior,  is  diftributcd 
through  the  Mefentery,  and  which 
accompanies  all  the  Branches  of  the 
Fence  Meferaicce.  When  the  Aorta  is 
come  to  the  Os  facrum,  it  divides 
into  two  gteat  Branches  j  and  from 
the  Angle  they  make,  fprings  out  a 
fmall  Artery  balled  Sacra,  becaufe 
it  fpreads  from  the  Os  facrum.  The 

Iliac  Arteries  divide  again  into  the 
external  and  internal  Iliac.  Frorri 
the  internal  Iliac  arifes  the  Hypogaf- 
trica,  which  is  diftributed  to  the 
Bladder,  to  the  Redum,  to  the 
outer  and  inner  Side  of  the  Matrix, 
Vagtna,  Veficulce  feminales,  Profiatce 
and  Penis,  Or  facrum,  and  all  the 
Parts  contained  in  the  Pelnois  or 
Bafon ;  and  then  it  gives  two  confi- 
derable  Branches  which  pafs  out  of 
the  lower  Belly  ;  the  firft  goes  un¬ 
der  the  Pyriformis,  and  is  diftribu¬ 
ted  to  the  Mufcles  called  Gluieei : 
the  fecond,  which  is  lower  than  the 
firft,  gives  alfo  two  Branches  pretty 
big,  of  which  the  firft  goes  to  the 
Obturatores-^  the  fecond  pierces  the 
Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  under  the 
Pyriformis,  and  lofes  itfelf  by  feve- 
ral  Branches  in  the  Glutceus  major. 
As  foon  as  the  external  Iliac  leaves 
the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  it  fends 
out  the  Epigafrica,  which  runs  up 
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tlie  Tnfide  of  the  Mufculiis  ri.aus,  and 
a  Ihtle  bflow  that,  the  Pudenda^ 
which  goes  to  the  Privities :  Then 
it  is  called  Cruralis,  which  fends 
out  three  confiderable  Branches  :  the 
firil  is  called  Mufcida,  which  gives 
feveral  Branches :  t’le  hrh  pailes  be¬ 
tween  the  Mufcles  called  lliacus  and 
Peciinnis,  and  loles  itfelfin  the  third 
Head  of  the  Priceps  in  the  Seniimem- 
branofus,  or  Seminer^jofusy  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Biceps  5  in  the  ^ua- 
drigcinini,  and  in  the  Cavity  of  the 
greater  Br ochanter.  The  fecond, 

third,  and  fourth,  go  to  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Iriceps^  and  Gracilis  poJieTioT  i 
then  the  T runk  of  the  MuJcuU  goes 
tinner  the  iirll  of  the  'Triceps^  and 
divides  into  three  Branches  more. 
The  firk  having  paffed  the  third  of 
the  Bricepu  is  lok  in  the  Semimem- 
hranofus.  The  fecond  paHes  under 
the  Fenmr  to  tfie  Vajlus  externus. 
I'he  third  goes  a  little  ]ower>  cafts 
Branches  to  the  Tendon  of  the  third 
of  the  Triceps  :  it  lofes  itfelf  at  the 
End  of  the  Seminervojus,  and  at  the 
End  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Biceps, 
The  fecond  confderable  Branch  of 
the  d  runk  of  the  Crural  goes  to  the 
external  Part  of  the  Th^gh,  paffes 
under  the  Sartorius^  under  the  Gra¬ 
cilis  recius  i  it  caks  feme  Branches 
to  the  End  of  the  lUacus^  to  the 
Beginning  of  the  Gracilis  redius,  to 
the  Vajlus  extertius^  Cruralis,  Mem- 
braitofus,  and  Fore-part  of  the  Glu- 
tesus  tninor.  The  third  rifes.almok 
from  the  fame  Part  of  the  Crurah 
and  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Gracilis  reBus,  Cruralis^  and  Vajlus 
extertius.  The  Crural  having  fent 
out  thefe  three  Branches,  gives  feve¬ 
ral  more  to  the  Sartorius,  the  Graci¬ 
lis  poji^rior,  hut  the  greatek  goes  to 
the  Vfijlus  externus..  As  the  Crural 
defeends,  it  (inks  deeper  in  the 
Part  of  tfie  i  high^j  palling 


through  the  Tendons  of  the  Triceps  % 
being  come  to  the  Ham,  the  firk 
Branch  it  lends  out  is  fpread  on  the 
hinder  Part  of  the  Thigh-bone,  and 
it  goes  to  the  little  Head  of  the  Bi¬ 
ceps  ;  then  it  caks  out  ieveral  other 
Branches,  which  lofe  themfelves  in 
the  Fat,  and  in  the  Extremities  of 
tile  Mufcles  behind  the  Temur.  Un¬ 
der  the  Ham  it  fends  out  two  Popli~ 
tai,  which  go  round  the  Knee  ; 
the  one  on  the  Infide,  the  other  cii 
the  Outfiae.  It  calls  out  a  little  lower 
feveral  other  Branches,  of  which 
fome  go'  to  the  Beginning  of  the 
Gemini,  of  the  Sohus  Plantavis ,  and 
^oplitreus,  and  the  rek  furround  the 
Jibta  on  all  Sides.  Then  it  divides 
into  two  Branches,  of  which  the  firk 
palTes  through  the  Membrane  which 
joins  the  Tibia  and  Pirone  together, 
upon  which  it  continues  its  Way, 
giving  Branches  to  the  Tibiaeus  ex¬ 
ternus,  and  to  the  E^tenfores  Digi- 
torum.  The  fecond  jBranch  divides 
into  two  more,  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  ;  the  external,  after  it  hath  o-i, 
ven  Branches  to  the  Sohus,  to  the 
P ero7iaus  poJUrior,  and  to  the  Flexor 
Pollicis,  pierces  the  Membrane  be¬ 
tween  the  Tibia  and  Pirone,  and  rifes 
upon  the  external  Ankle,  to  fpread 
itfelf  upon  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Foot.  The  internal,  as  it  defeends, 
gives  Branches  to  the  Soleus,  to  the 
Flexor ts  Digitoru^n,  to  the  Tibiaus 
pojlerlor  ,•  then  it  paffes  by  the  Cavi¬ 
ty  of  the  Pirone,  where  it  divides  into 
two  Branches,  of  which  one  paffes 
under  the  Tenar  to  the  great  Toe, 
the  other  paffes  between  the  Mufeu- 
lus  brevis  and  the  Bypot enar,  and  is 
dikributed  into  the  other  Toes. 

And  this  is  the  Order  and  Hikri- 
bution  of  the  principal  Arteries  in 
#ie^  Body,  each  of  which  are  fub-?. 
divided  into  others,  and  thefe  again 
into  ptheis,  till  at  lak  the  whole 
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Body  is  overfpread  with  moft  mi¬ 
nute  capillary  Arteries,  concerning 
which  there  are  two  Things  necef- 
fary  to  remark:  Firft,  that  the 
Branches  which  go  off  at  any  fmall 
Diftance  from  the  Trunk  of  an 
Artery,  unite  their  Canals  into  one 
Trunk  again,  whofe  Branches  like- 
wife  communicate  with  one  another, 
and  with  others,  as  before :  By  this 
Means,  when  any  fmall  Artery  is 
obffrufled,  the  Blood  is  brought  by 
the  communicating  Branches  below 
the  Obilruflion,  which  muft  other- 
wife  have  been  deprived  of  their 
Nourifhment.  Thefe  Inofculations 


are  every  where  apparent, 
chiefly  in  the  Uterus,  Mefentery^ 
and  Brain :  It  is  the  fame  Thing 
with  the  Veins.  The  other  Thins[ 
is.  That  the  Sum  of  the  Orifices 
of  the  Branches  of  any  Artery  is 
greater  than  the  Orihces  from  the 
Trunk  from  which  they  came,  up¬ 
on  which  Account  the  Velocity  of 
the  Blood  is  greatly  diminiflied, 
as  it  removes  farther  from  the 
Heart.  The  Proportions  the  pri¬ 
mary  Branches  bear  to  one  ano^' 
ther,  and  the  Aorta  to  the  Ca<va 
and  Pulmonary  Artery,  are  as  fol-» 
low  ; 


The  Aorta 


lOOCOO 


Right  fubclavian  Artery 

Left  Carotide  - - 

Left  Axillary  - - — 

Bronchial  Artery 


34  Intercoftals,  each  434.2 

Cseliack  - - - 

Mefenterick  - — - 


Right  Emulgent  — ^ - 

Left  Emulgent  — -- — 
Inferior  Mefenterick  ■ — 
Six  Lumbals,  each  434.2 

Left  Iliack - - 

|light  Iliack  - - 


20101.9 
1 00 1 6 

14456.7 
454-z 

10420.8 

4^30‘3 

7307.S 

4639 

4639 

3015 

2603.2 

9739-8 

10535 


Snm  of  all  the  Branches  102740.7 


I 


The  Pulmonary  Artery 
The  afcending  Cava 
'I'he  defcending  Cava 


139291,8 

92373 

9237s 


To  the  A61ion  of  the  Arteries  in 
the  human  Body  are  owing  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood,  its  Heat,  red 
Colour,  Fluidity,  Aflimilation  of  the 
Seed,  the  Converfion  of  fixed  Salts 
into  fuch  as  are  volatile,  and  the 
Performance  of  all  the  Secretions. 
To  fliew  all  thefe  Particulars  in 
i^eir  full  Ejs^ent,  would  be  to  give 


a  curious  and  ufeful  Hiffory  of  the 
Arteries :  And  they  may  readily 
enough  be  drawn  from  the  Nature 
and  Sruflure  of  thofe  wonderful  Ca¬ 
nals,  with  the  Help  of  our  prcfent 
Philofophy  and  Chymiftry, 

Arteriotomy ,  from  aprsp/x,  and  Ar¬ 
tery,  and  Tgyuv&j,  feco,  to  cut,  is  let¬ 
ting  Blood  by  the  Arteries  in  fome 
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extraordinary  Cafes ;  bat  the  Ha- 
?:ard  makes  it  very  rarely  prattifed, 

Arthiiiisy  from  aVOfov,  Ariiculusy 
a  Joint;  any  Diftemper  is  proper¬ 
ly  enough  thus  called  that  effeds 
the  Joints,  but  the  Gout  mod  par¬ 
ticularly  ;  and  this  hath  different 
Names  as  it  falls  upon  different 
Parts,  amongff  feme  Authors  more 
rdee  in  Words  than  Things;  as 
PoJagra  when  in  the  Feet,  Chi- 
ragra  when  in  the  Hands,  and  fo  of 
others  Farts,  From  the  fame  Deri¬ 
vation. 

Arthrodiay  is  often  ufed  for  any 
Articulation  in  general ;  but  fome- 
times  figniffes  the  fame  with  Ar- 
thr-ejis. 

ArthroJiSi  is  ufed  to  lignify  that 
Kind  of  Articulation,  when  a  round 
Head  of  a  Bone  is  received  into  a 
round  Hollow  of  another;  fuch  as 
that  of  the  Femur ^  with  the  Ifchium, 
;ind  as  the  Radius  receives  the  FIu~ 
merus. 

Articulations:  This  is  peculiar  to 
the  Bones,  and  diftinguiffied  into 
three  Sorts,  i.  Diarthrojis.  2.  Syn 
rondrofisy  and,  3.  Synarthrojis.  Of 
the  ffrft  there  are  two  Sorts,  the  En- 
arthrojisy  or  Arthrodia,  and  Gingly- 
mus.  The  ffrff  is  when  a  round 
Head  of  a  Bone  is  received  into  a 
round  Cavity  of  another,  fuch  as 
the  Articulation  of  the  Femur  with 
the  Ifchium',  and  this  is  called  the 
Ball  and  Socket.  The  Property  of 
this  joining  is,  that  the  Parts  may 
move  equally  to  any  Side.  The: 
Ginglymus  is  deferibed  under  that 
Word,  which  fee.  The  fecond. 

Syncondrojis,  is  when  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  two  Bones  are  joined  to  one 
another  by  means  of  an  intervening 
Cartilage,  Thus  the  Bodies  of  the 
V ertebra,  and  the  Extremities  of  the 
Ribs  and  Sternum,  are  joined  toge¬ 
ther  ;  where  tho’  the  Motion  of  all 
is  manifeft,  yet  that  of  any  two  is 


hardly  difcernible.  The  Mvd^Syn- 
arthrofis,  is  aifo  of  two  Sorts,  the 
Sutura  and  Gomphojis.  The  Sutura 
is  when  two  Bones  are  mutually  in¬ 
dented  with  one  another ;  the  Teeth 
by  which  they  are  indented  are  of 
various  Figures,  fometimes  like  the 
Teeth  of  a  Saw;  fometimes  broad 
at  their  Extremities,  and  narrow  at 
their  Bafe:  fometimes  the  Sides  of 
the  Teeth  are  likewife  indented,  as 
frequently  in  the  Sutura  Lambdoi- 
dalis.  ITiis  Sort  of  Articulation  is 
called  Dove-tailing,  and  is  ufed  by 
Joiners  in  Drawers,  All  the 

Bones  of  the  Cranium  and  upper 
Jaw,  as  alfo  the  Epiphyfes  of  the 
Bones,  are  joined  by  this  Articula¬ 
tion.  Gomphojis  is  when  one  Bone 
is  joined  to  another,  as  a  Pin  or 
Nail  is  in  a  Piece  of  Wood;  and 
the  Teeth  only  are  articulated  this 
Way  in  their  Sockets.  To  thefe 
may  be  added  a  third  Kind  of  Syn- 
arthrojis,  very  different  from  any 
of  the  former;  which  is,  when  a 
Bone  has  a  long  and  narrow  Chan¬ 
nel  which  receives  the  Edge  or  Pro- 
cefs  of  another  Bone;  and  thus  the 
Vomer  is  joined  to  the  Os  Sphenoides 
and  Septum  Narium :  This  is  called 
ploughing.  Thefe  comprehend  all 
the  different  Articulations  of  Bones 
in  a  human  Body,  and  what  o:her 
Authors  mention  is  to  no  Purpofe. 
The  Extremities  of  all  the  Bones 
which  are  articulated  to  one  another 
with  a  manifeff  Motion,  are  bound 
together  by  membranous  Ligaments, 
which  rife  from  the  Conjundlion  of 
the  Epiphyfes  with  the  Bones;  and 
paffing  over  the  Articulation,  are 
inferted  at  the  fame  Place  in  the 
other  Bone.  Thus  they  form  a  Bag, 
which  embraces  all  that  Part  of  the 
Extremitie.s  of  the  Bones  which  play 
upon  one  another ;  and  in  this  Bag 
is  contained  a  Mucilage  for  the  eafier 
Motion  of  the  Joint.  This  is  fepa- 

ratecl 
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rated  by  Glands  wKlcli  lie  in  Fat 
on  the  Infide  of  the  Ligaments, 
l^hofe  articulated  by  the  Ginglymus 
have  the  Ligaments  much  hronger 
than  they  are  either  behind  or  be¬ 
fore  ;  that  the  Protuberances  may 
be  kept  to"  play  in  their  Cavities*, 
and  to  prevent  the  Bones  from  flip¬ 
ping  out  of  Joint. 

Arytenoides,  from  ctppucy)  haurtOy  to 
drink,  and  Forma,  Shape. 

See  Larynx, 

Arytenoldeiu,  is  a  Mufcle  to  con- 
tra£l  the  preceding  Cartilages,  from 
the  fame  Derivation. 

Arythmus,  from  the  privative  Par- 
:  tide  ot,  and  paD/uo?,  Modulus,  ox  Pul- 
Jus,  is  a  Sinking  of  the  Pulfe  fo  that 
it  cannot  be  felt,  as  in  a  Swoon: 
Or  it  is  rather  ufed  for  any  Irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  Pulfe,  which  fome  Au¬ 
thors  diflingiiifli  into  three  Kinds, 
but  not  worth  Notice  here. 

Afcartdes,  from  dcDticc,  monseo,  to 
move  i  are  little  Worms  in  the 
turn,  fo  called  from  their  continual 
troublefome  Motion,  cauflng  an  in¬ 
tolerable  Itching. 

Afcites,  a  particular  Species  of  a 
I  Dropfy,  alreding  chiefly  the  lower 
Belly.  Hippocrates  calls  it  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  Manner  the  n.vatry  Dropfy, 
and  Galen  charges  it  upon  cold  Cau- 
fes  By  tiie  bell:  pradical  Writers 
it  is  defined  a  Swelling  of  the  lower 
Belly,  and  depending  Parts,  from  an 
Lxtravafation  and  Coiledion  of  Wa¬ 
ter  broke  out  of  its  proper  Veflels, 
bv  means  of  fome  Obflrudion  or 
W^eaknefs  of  the  Glands,  and  Vifeera. 
This  Cafe,  when  certain  and  inve¬ 
terate,  is  univerfally  allowed  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  Cure  but  by  means  of 
the  manual  Operation  or  Tapping; 
tho’  there  want  not  Arguments  to 
Ihew”,  that  the  Fluid  which  is  here 
fuppofed  extravafated,  ftill  continues 
'  to  circulate  in  the  Body. 

AJellus,  has  been  applied  to  many 


Things  in  Medicine  wherein  it  is 
difeontinued,  and  is  now  to  be  met 
with  only  to  fignify  the  fame  as 
Millepedes , 

Afpera  Arteria,  called  alfo  Fra^ 
chea,  is  a  Canal  fituated  in  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Neck,  before  the  QFfo-> 
phagus,  whofe  upper  Fmd  is  calle4 
Larynx  \  from  whence  it  defeends 
to  the  fourth  Vertebra  of  the  Back^, 
where  it  divides  and  enters  the 
Lungs.  This  Canal  is  made  of 
annular  Cartilages,  which  are  at 
frnall  and  equal  Diflances  from  one 
another.  Thefe  Cartilages  grow 
fmaller  and  fmaller  as  they  approach, 
the  Lungs ;  and  thofe  of  the  Bronchi 
are  fo  clofe  to  one  another,  that, 
in  Bixpiration,  the  fecond  enters 
within  the  firll,  and  the  third  within 
the  fecond,  and  the  following  al¬ 
ways  enters  the  preceding.  Be¬ 
twixt  the  Larynx  and  the  Lungs 
thefe  Cartilages  make  not  complete 
Rings ;  but  their  hinder  Part,  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  OE/ophagusy  is 
membranous,  that  they  may  the 
better  contradl  and  dilate,  and  give 
way  to  the  Food  as  it  palTes  down 
the  Gullet.  But  the  Cartilages  of  the 
Bronchi  are  completely  annular;  yet 
their  Capillary  Branches  have  no 
Cartilages,  but  inflead  of  them, 
fmall  circular  Ligaments,  which  are 
at  pretty  large  Diflances  from  one 
another.  'The  Uie  of  the  Carti¬ 
lages  is  to  keep  the  PalTage  for  the 
Air  open  ;  but  in  the  Capillary 
Bronchi  they  would  hinder  the  fub- 
fiding  of  the  Veficles.  Thefe  Car¬ 
tilages  are  tied  together  by  two 
Membranes,  external  and  internal; 
the  external  is  compofed  of  circular 
Fibres,  and  covers  the  vvflole  Fra- 
chea  externally ;  the  internal  is  of 
an  exquifite  Senfe,  and  covers  the 
Cartilages  internally ;  it  is  compo¬ 
fed  of  three  diflinfl  Membranes,  the' 
firft  is  woven  of  two  Orders  of  Fi¬ 
bres  % 
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bres ;  thofe  of  the  firfl  Order  are 
longitudinal,  for  the  lltortening  the 
^Iracbea’,  they  make  the  Cartilages 
approach  and  enter  one  another : 
The  other  Order  is  of  circular  Fi¬ 
bres  for  the  contrading  the  Carti¬ 
lages.  When  thefe  two  Orders  of 
Fibres  acl,  they  help,  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Membrane,  in  Expiration,  in 
Coughing,  and  in  altering  the  Tone 
of  the  Voice.  Tiie  fecond  Mem¬ 
brane  is  altogether  glandulous,  and 
the  excretory  Veffels  of  thefe  Glands 
open  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Trachea 
they  feparare  a  Liquor  for  moiftening 
the  Cavity,  and  for  defending  it 
from  the  Acrimony  of  the  Air.  The 
third  and  lad,  is  a  Net  of  Veins, 
Nerves  and  Arteries  ;  the  Veins  are 
Branches  of  the  Vena  Ca^a  i  the 
Nerves  of  the  Recurrent  \  and  the 
Arteries  Sprigs  of  the  Carotides, 

Jfperifolius,  Afpesy  rough,  and  Fo- 
iiunt,  a  Leaf  j  among  Botanifls, 
fuch  Plants  as  are  rough- leaved ; 
fuch  as  Buglofs,  Borrage,  Cfr. 

Afperity^  is  that  Roughnefs  which 
arifes  from  the  unequal  Surfaces  of 
any  Bodies, 

Afphaltuin^  a  folid,  dry,  opake, 
inflammable  Subdance,  found  in 
Egypt,  about  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in 
many  Places  of  Europe. 

Afphyxia,  is  ufed  by  fome  ancient 
Writers  for  a  Deficiency  or  Priva-r 
tion  of  the  Pulfe  in  fome  Cafes, 
where  it  dops  for  fome  time. 

Affidentla  Signa,  are  fuch  Symp¬ 
toms,  according  to  Galen,  as  are 
fometimes  preient  to  a  Difeafe,  but 
not  always  fo,  which  latter  are  called 
Pathognomonic, 

Affiditus,  is  by  feme,  particularly 
Fernelius,  ufed  lor  a  continuent  P'e- 
ver,  in  oppofition  to  intermittent. 

AJJtmilation  commonly  expreffes 
the  Union  of  Aliments  to  the  Body, 
in  Nouridiment;  but  in  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  Senfe  fignifies  the  Reduction 


of  any  one  Body  to  the  Nature  of 
another. 

Afthma,  from  cdcrd^ct’Jcy,  anhelo, 
to  breathe  with  Difficulty,  is  a  fre¬ 
quent,  difficult,  and  fhort  Refpira- 
tion,  joined  with  a  hiding  Sound 
and  a  Cough,  efpecially  in  the 
Night-time,  and  when  the  Body, 
is  in  a  prone  Podure  ;  becaufe  then 
the  Contents  of  the  lower  Belly  bear 
fo  againd  the  Diaphragm,  as  to 
leffen  the  Capacity  of  the  Bread, 
whereby  the  Lungs  have  lefs  Room 
to  move. 

AJlragalus,  is  a  Bone  of  the  Heel 
with  a  convex  Head,  and  is  articu¬ 
lated  with  the  two  Fociies  of  the 
Leg  by  Ginglymus.  See  7 alus. 

AftringentSy  are  thofe  Medicines 
which  are  binding  ;  and  they  are 
either  fuch  as  acl  by  the  Afperity  of 
their  Particles,  whereby  they  cor¬ 
rugate  the  Membranes,  and  make 
them  draw  up  clofer;  or  fuch  as 
thicken  the  Fluids,  whereby  they 
cannot  run  off  fo  f  4*  ft  as  before. 

Ataxia,  is  frequently  ufed  by  the 
Ancients,  and  by  fome  Moderns,  to 
exprefs  an  Irregularity  in  a  Difeafe, 
or  a  Didemper  out  of  the  common 
Courfe  of  Symptoms. 

Athanajia,  fignifying  immortal, 
hath  been  a  Term  affeClediy  given 
to  fome  Medicines  to  exprefs  their 
extraordinary  Efficacy,  as  the  Atha- 
najia  7nagna  of  Nicolaus,  See, 

Athanor,  is  a  digeding  Furnace, 
contrived  to  keep  a  condant  Heat 
for  fome  time  together,  fo  that  it 
may  be  augmented  or  diminifhed  at 
Pleafure,  by  opening  or  diutting 
fome  Apertures  made  on  purpofe 
with  Sliders  over  them,  called  Re- 
giders. 

Atheroma,  from  which 

fignifies  a  kind  of  Pultice,  is  aTu- 
miour  of  a  pappy  Confidence,  with¬ 
out  Pain,  or  Difcoloration  of  the 
Skin. 
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Athleiuh,  fignifies  a  hale,  vigorous 
ConiHtution. 

Ailasy  the  firft  Vertebra  under  the 
Head  is  fo  called,  from  the  Man¬ 
ner  it  fupports  it.  See  ^pbie  and 
Vertebra. 

Atmofphere,  is  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Region  of  the  Air,  or  jEther^ 
with  which  the  Earth  is  encompaffed 
all  around.  Concerning  the  Pref- 
fure,  and  Inhuences  of  which  upon 
human  Bodies,  many  Authors  may 
be  confulted,  but  particularly  Dr. 
M€ai\  Imperium  Solis  ac  Luna^,  Sec. 
The  fame  Term  likewife  is  ufed  to 
fignify  the  Effluvia,  or  Steams  from 
any  particular  Bodies,  whofe  Vo¬ 
latility  and  Aftivity  of  Parts  emits 
fomewhac  all  around,  from 
Halitus,  a  Vapour,  and 
Sphera,  a  Globe. 

Atom,  from  the  privative  Particle 
ct,  and  rij-tyo}.,  feco,  to  cut,  (that  is, 
what  cannot  be  farther  divided)  is 
fuch  a  fmall  Particle  as  cannot  be 
phyfically  divided  :  and  thefe  are 
the  firft  Rudiments,  or  the  compo¬ 
nent  Parts  of  all  Bodies. 

Atony^  from  the  privative  Parti¬ 
cle  a,  and  riivcoy  tendo.^  to  flretch  ; 
is  a  Relaxation  of  the  Solids  of  a 
human  Body,  which  occafior.s  Lofs 
of  Strength,  Paintings,  iAc. 

Airabilarious  Humour,  may  very 
w'ell  be  underhood  of  the  thick  Part 
of  the  Blood,  deprived  of  its  due 
Proportion  of  Serum,  or  fner  and 
more  volatile  Parts,  whereby  it  is 
rendered  grofs,  black,  undhuous,  and 
earthy.  The  fame  may  not  im¬ 
properly  be  called  by  the  Name  of 
Succus  Melancholicus,  which  we  meet 
W'ith  in  fome  Authors. 

Afra  Biljs.  See  Adujl. 

Atrophy,  from  the  private  Parti¬ 
cle  rt,  and  vutrio,  to  nourifli, 

is  when  the  Body  infenfibly  wakes, 
its  in  a  Confumption. 


Attenuation,  is  making  a  Body  ot  ' 
Fluid  thinner  than  it  was  before. 

Attenuants,  are  Medicines  which, 
refolve  the  Vifeidity  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  thereby  promoting  their 
Circulation  as  well  as  the  Diicliar?ye 

O 

of  all  noxious  and  excremendtious 
Matters. 

Attollens  Hares,  is  a  Mufde  that 
arifes  from  the  Ends  of  the  two 
upper  Bones  of  the  Nofe,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Alee,  pulling  the  Nofe  upwards  when, 
contracled  ;  from  Attollo^  to  lift  up, 
Attollens  Oculi,  from  the  fame 
Derivation  :  It  is  likewife  called. 
Superbus,  which  lignifies  proud,  be- 
caufe  it  lies  upon  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Globe,  and  pulls  up  the  Eye, 
which  gives  an  Air  of  Haughti- 
nefs. 

Atti-adiion,  from  ad,  to,  and  ira» 
ho,  to  draw.  This  is  a  Property  in 
Matter,  by  which  are  accounted  for 
all  the  grand  Appearances  in  the  in¬ 
animate  World,  and  which  our  own 
Countryman  Sir  If-'ac  Henx^ton  firh 
taught  us  to  reafon  about  with 
Certainty.  The  Subhance  of  what 
has  been  digefted  into  Order,  to 
fupport  many  phyfical  P^eafonings, 
may  be  apprehended  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Propofitions. 

Prop.  I.  The  Quantity,  or  Force, 
of  Attradlion  in  all  Bodies  is  exadly 
proportional  to  the  Quantity  of 
Matter  in  the  attrading  Body,  as 
being  in  reality  nothing  but  the  P..e- 
fult  or  Sum  of  the  united  Forces  of 
all  thofe  fingle  Particles  of  which  it 
is  compofed  :  or,  in  other  Words, 
Attraidion  in  all  Bodies  is,  ceetcrls 
paribus,  as  their  Solidities :  hence, 
Corol.  I .  At  equal  Diflances  the 
Attradions  of  homogeneal  Spheres 
will  be  as  their  Magnitudes ,  and, 
CoroL  2.  At  anv  Difrance  what- 
ever,  the  Attradion  is  as  the  Sphere 
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divided  by  the  Square  of  the  Dif- 
tance. 

Prop.  2.  The  attradlive  Force  is 
infinitely  greater  at  the  Contad,  or 
extremely  near  it,  than  at  any  de¬ 
terminate  Diftance. 

The  attraftive  Force  exerts  itfelf 
only  where  the  Tendency  of  a  Par¬ 
ticle  another  way  is  overpowered 
by  its  Proximity  to  that  into  whofie 
Conta£l  it  is  fappofed  to  be  drawn  : 
For  as  this  Property  is  univerfal,  and 
every  Part  of  Matter  does  draw, 
and  is  drawn  by  every  other  Part 
of  Matter,  within  one  another’s 
Spheres  of  Attraction  ;  fo  one  can¬ 
not  influence  another  at  any  Di- 
ftanee,  but  muft  neceffarily  be  very 
near  it ;  and  fo  much  the  nearer  in 
proportion  to  its  Smalnefs :  fo‘  that 
upon  a  double  Account,  two  Par¬ 
ticles  cannot  influence  one  another 
by  their  Attraftions,  unlefs  very 
near  ^  one  from  their  predominant 
Inclinations  another  Way,  and  the 
other  from  the  Minutenefs  of  their 
Spheres  of  Adiv'ity;  infomuch  that 
out  of  that  Reach,  could  they  be 
fuppofed  under  no  ether  Tendency, 
they  would  never  come  together. 

Prop.  3.  A  large  Particle  attrads 
not  more  ftrongly  than  a  fmall  one 
of  the  fame  Solidity :  but  Diverfity 
of  Figure  caufes  different  Degrees 
of  A'ttraftion  in  Particles  that  are 
otherwife  the  fame. 

This  is  almoft  a  Confequence  from 
the  former  Fropofition  5  for  as  this 
attradive  Force  can  on’y  ad  on 
fuch  Particles  as  are  extremely  near, 
the  remoteft  Parts  in  a  large  Particle 
can  conduce  nothing  thereto.  And 
for  the  fame  Reafon  this  Power  va¬ 
ries,  according  as  Matter  is  in  Cones, 
Cylinders,  Cubes,  or  Spheres ;  and 
a  fpherical  Particle,  ceteris  paribus, 
has  the  flrongell  Attradion ;  as  there 
is  more  Solidity  under  fuch  a  Sur¬ 
face,  than  in  any  other  Figure. 


Prop.  4,  If  Particles ,  fwimming 
in  a  Fluid  attrad  one  another  more 
hrongly  than  they  do  the  Particles 
of  the  Fluid,  the  Force  by  .which 
they  come  to  each  other,  will  be  as 
the  Excefs  of  their  mutual  Attrac¬ 
tions  to  their  Attradions  of  the 
Fluid. 

Such  Parts  of  the  Fluid  as  inter- 
pofe  between  the  attrading  Particles 
will  be  thruft  or  preffed  upon  by 
fuch  their  Inclinations  to  each  other  1 
-and  therefore,  according  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Fluidity,  the  Parts  of  the 
Fluid  will  be  drove  out  of  their 
Places  by  fuch  Excefs  of  Preffure> 
and  thereby  the  attrading  Particles 
will  join. 

Prop.  5.  If  Particles  fwimming 
in  a  Fluid  are  more  attraded  by  the 
Fluid  than  by  one  another,  they 
will  recede  from  one  another  with  a 
Force  that  will  be  equal  to  the  Dif¬ 
ference  of  their  mutual  Attradionsj 
and  the  Attradion  of  the  Fluid. 

For  the  ambient  Particles  of  the 
Fluid  attrading  them  more  flrongly 
than  they  do  each  other,  they  will 
by  fuch  Excefs  of  Force  be  drawn 
from  one  another  into  Contad  and 
Cohefion  wdth  the  Particles  of  the 
bduid.  Upon  the  two  foregoing  de¬ 
pends  the  whole  Theory  of  Cry- 
ifallization  and  Solution. 

P'o^  6.  The  Force,  by  which 
Particles  attrading  one  another  co-. 
here,  is,  cateris  paribus,  in  pn.'por-- 
tion  to  their  Contads. 

For  thefe  Parts  not  in  Contadj 
conduce  nothing,  or  extremely  lit¬ 
tle,  to  the  Force  of  Cohefion  and 
a  much  greater  Power  is  required  to 
feparate  two  Particles  which  cohere 
in  two  Points,  than  two  Particles 
which  cohere  only  in  one  Point : 
Tor  which  Reafon  it  is,  that  we  find 
two  poliihed  Marbles  adhere  more 
Prongly  than  any  other  two  Bodies 
of  equal  Dimenfions,  which  are  not 
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fo  folid,  but  have  more  Pores  and 
Interftices  between  their  Parts,  and 
which  will  not  receive  fo  eood  a 
Folifh,  by  which  their  Parts  are 
brought  into  fo  clofe  a  Contadf  with 
one  another.  And  for  the  fame 
Reafon  it  is,,  that  many  light  Sub- 
dances  have  fuch  ftrong  Cohefions 
and  Tenacities  ;  for  chat  whereby 
Particles  of  the  lead  Matter  in  pro- 
portion  to  their  Surfaces,  are  fpeci- 
fically  lighted,  alfo  occafions  their 
ftronged  Cohelions,  by  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  more  Contadd  than  Par¬ 
ticles  of  more  Solidity  under  lefs 
Surface. 

P,op.  7.  If  the  attrafting  Par¬ 
ticles  are  eladick,  they  mud  necef- 
farily  produce  an  intedine  Motion 
greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
Degrees  of  jtheir  Eladicity  and  at- 
tradive  Forces. 

Becaufe  upon  the  Occurdons 
which  their  attradive  Powers  draw 
them  into,  they  will  dy  off  from 
one  another  again  with  the  fame 
Degree  of  Velocity  that  they  met 
together  with,  abating  for  the  Re- 
fidence  of  the  Medium  ;  but  when 
they  approach  other  Particles  in  their 
Refilition,  their  Velocity  mud  in- 
creafe,  becaufe  they  are  afredi  at- 
traded  j  and  therefore  meeting  a 
fecond  Time,  they  will  recede  with 
a  greater  Velocity  than  they  did  at 
their  fird  Concurdon  ;  which  will 
continue  an  intedine  Motion,  as 
are  their  attradive  Powers  and  Ela- 
dicities. 

Prop.  8.  Particles  attrading  one 
another  in  a  Fluid,  moving  either 
w'ith  a  fwift  or  a  dow  progrelTive 
Motion,  attrad  one  another  jud  the 
fame  as  if  the  Fluid  was  at  red,  if 
all  the  Particles  move  equally ;  but 
an  unequal  Velocity  of  the  Particles 
will  interrupt  their  Attradions. 

All  the  Parts  of  the  Fluid  moving 
on  with  equal  Velocity,  leave  the 


attrading  Particles  in  the  fame  Coti* 
dition,  as  if  the  whole  Fluid  was  at 
red  :  but  fome  Parts  moving  fader 
than  others,  mud  frequently  change 
their  Podtions,  and  thereby  didurb 
their  Attradions,  Thus  it  is  that 
Salts  will  not  crydallize,  till  the  Wa¬ 
ter  in  which  they  are  dilToived  is 
near  or  quite  cold,  and  the  intedine 
Motion  of  its  Particles,  caufed  by 
Heat,  is  quieted.  See  Particles, 

Jttrahens,  See  D rangers.  » 

Attrition.,  from  ad^  and  tero,  to 
wear  againd,  expredes  fuch  a  Motion 
of  Bodies  againd  one  another,  as 
drikes  off  fome  fuperdcial  Particles, 
whereby  they  wear  lefs  and  lefs. 

It  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  the 
Fridion  or  rubbing  fuch  fupple  Bo¬ 
dies  one  againd  another,  as  will  not 
wear  out,  but  occafions  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Determinations  of  the  Fluids 
they  contain  :  and  thus  various  Sen- 
fations  of  Hunger,  Pain,  or  Plea- 
fure  are  occafioned  by  the  Attritions 
of  the  Organs  fadiioned  for  fuch 
Impredions. 

Auditorius.  See  Ner^e. 

Anserni,  are  fuch  particular  Pla¬ 
ces  where  fulfocative  or  poifonous 
Steams  rife  up^  from  the  Bowels  of 
the  Earth,  of  which  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  Kinds. 

Auray  fignides  an  airy  Exhalation, 
Spirit,  or  Vapour. 

Auricules  Cordis,  the  Ears  of  the 
Heart.  See  Heart: 

Auripigmentum,  is  the  yellow  Ar- 
fenic,  called  alfo  yellow  Orpiment. 

Aurjs.  See  Ear. 

Aurifcalpium,  from  Auris,  an  Ear, 
and  fcalpo  to  fcratch.  An  Indru- 
ment  to  pick  and  clcanfe  the  Ear 
from  Wax.* 

Aiirum  Fulminans,  a  Preparation, 
made  by  didblving  Gold  in  Aqua, 
regia,  and  precipitating  it  with  Salt 
of  Tartar;  whence  a  very  fmall 
Quantity  of  it  becomes  capable,  by 
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ft  moderate  Heat,  of  giving  a  Re¬ 
port  like  that  of  a  Piftol.  ’Tis  al¬ 
io  faid  to  be  a  good  Medicine  for 
lowering  a  Salivation,  or  where  too 
much  Mercury  has  been  ufed. 

Aurum  Fotahile  :  if  it  would  be 
of  any  Service  in  Medicine,  'tvverO 
Very  eafy,  by  means  of  Chymiftry, 
to  reduce  the  Body  of  Gold  into  a 
Liquor,  that  might  be  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  with  the  utmoft  Safety  ;  for 
this  Preparation  is  far  from  being  a 
V/him,  as  thofe  ignorant  in  Chy- 
miftry  are  apt  to  treat  it. 

Aujhrey  is  a  rough  aflrirtgent 
TaHe,  arifing,  according  to  Seri- 
horius  Largusy  from  an  Union  of 
earthy  and  tartarous  Particles,  and 
according  to  the  Cartejian  Philofo- 
phy,  from  obtufe-angled  Figures. 
Sylvius  takes  a  great  deal  of  Pains 
to  ftew  how  thefe  generate  the 
Stone  j  and  iikevvife  how  they  do 
Service  in  particular  Cafes. 

Ftitomatotiy  expreffes  properly  a 
Machine  that  hath  the  Power  of 
Motion  within  itfelf,  and  w'hich 
Hands  in  need  of  no  foreign  Affi- 
ftance. 

A'ut'opfyy  from  cluto^^  ipfcy  one'’s 
felf,  and  Vifusy  Sight,  fignifes 

the  fame  as  ocular  Demonftration ; 
feeing  a  Thing  one’s  felf. 

Axilla,  is  the  Cavity  under  the 


upper  Fart  of  the  Arm,  called  tile 
Arm-pit. 

Axillary  Arteries  and  Feins,  ard 
thofe  which  from  the  uppermoft  Parc 
of  the  Aorta  and  Cava,  pafs  thro’ 
the  Arm- pits. 

Axiom,  is  a  Propoktion  that  is 
evident  at  firft  Sight,  and  cannot  be 
made  plainer  by  Uemonftration. 

Jxis,  is  the  third  Vertebra  from  the 
Skull.  Itexprelfes  alfo  that  quiefeent 
Light  Line  of  a  Vefl'el,  which  is 
always  equidiftant  from  the  Sides. 

A'zygosy  is  a  conliderable  Brancii 
of  the  Cava,  called  alfo  Vena  fine 
pari,  becaufe  it  is  Ungle.  It  de- 
feends  thro’  the  right  Side  of  the 
Cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  at  its 
Arrival  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  Ver¬ 
tebra,  it  begins  to  keep  the  Middle, 
and  fends  forth  on  each  Side  inter- 
coftal  Branches  to  the  Iriterftices  df 
the  eight  lower  Ribs,  and  there  is 
divided  into  two  Branches,  of  which 
the  larger  defeends  to  the  left,  be¬ 
twixt  the  Proceffes  of  the  Dia¬ 
phragm,  and  is  inferted  fometimcs 
into  the  Cava  above  or  below  the 
Eniulgenf,  but  oftener  into  the  Ennd- 
gent  itfelf.  The  other,  which  goes 
down  on  the  Right,  enters  the  Cava 
commonly  a  little  below  the  Emul- 
gent,  but  is  very  feldom  joined  to 
the  Ernulgent  itialf. 


BACCA  a  Berry,  in  Botany,  is 
a  flelhy  or  pulpy  Pericarpium 
without  Valve,  the  Seeds  within 
which  have  no  other  Covering  or 
Cell,  as  in  the  Goofeberry,  lAc. 

Bacciferous,  is  faid  of  any  Tree, 
Shrub,  or  Plant,  that  bears  Berries. 

Bacculi,  is  ufed  by  fome  Writers 
for  a  particular  kind  of  Lozenges 


B 

fliaped  Into  little  Oiort  Rolls.  Bifi 
ctanus  .  Iikevvife  ules  it  for  an  Inflru- 
meht  in  Surgery. 

Balanus,  See  Glan^ 

Balbuties,  is  a  Stammerins  in  the 
Speech. 

Balncmn,  is  a  Word  much  ufed 
by  Chymiftsj  and  generally  hgnihes 
a  Veliel  of  Water,  in  which  another 
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IS  placed  that  requires  a  fofter  Heat 
than  the  naked  Fire :  Biit  their  Bal¬ 
neum  Marine  is  a  Midake  for  Balne¬ 
um  Maris,  which  fignifies  only  a  Sea 
or  Water- bath.  A  Sand-heat  is  al¬ 
io  fometinies  called  Balneum  Sic- 
ep'fn,  or  Cinereum.  But  what  becomes 
n  o;e  properly  under  this  Term  in 
Medicine,  are  Baths  which  are  made 
fo  by  Art  or  Nature  to  whlh  the  Pa¬ 
tient  in.  The  artificial  Baths  have, 
by  the  Ancients,  been  in  great  E- 
Beem,  and  contrived  for  many  Pur- 
|)ores,  efpecially  in  Complaints  to 
be  relieved  by  Revulfion ;  as  in  in¬ 
veterate  Head- aches,  by  opening 
the  Pores  of  the  Feet ;  and  alfo  in 
cutaneous  Cafes  they  were  much  in 
Efteem.  But  the  modern  Practice 
has  greatefl  Recourfe  to  the  natural 
Baths.  The  cold  Baths  are  only 
the  moft  convenient  Springs  or  Re- 
fervatories  of  cold  Water  to  wafh  in. 
They  have  been  long  banifhed  out 
cf  Medicine  by  a  monkifh  Philofo- 
phy  and  Chymiflry  •  for  the  Ancients 
had  them  in  great  Ffteem ;  and,  by 
good  Luck,  lome  Improvements  in 
phyfical  Reafoning  from  the  Affif- 
tances  of  Geometry  and  Mechanics, 

_  have  brouglit  them  into  tolerable 
Countenance  again  ;  and  the  prefent 
Age  can  produce  us  abundance  of 
noble  Cures  performed  by  them. 
For  farther  Acquaintance  with  their 
medicinal  Efficacies,  fee  Baths. 

Ballon,  among  Chemifts,  a  large 
Receiver,  of  about  twenty  Inches 
Diameter,  in  Form  of  a  hollow 
Globe. 

Balfamellay  Balfaminum,  and  Bal- 
famum,  are  promifcuoufly  ufed  to 
hgnify  the  Juice  of  an  Arabian  Tree 
called  Opobalfatnum ;  to  which  are 
allied  many  others,  as  thofe  of  Ww, 
Bern,  Sec.  Pure  natural  Ealfams  in 
general  are  oily  aromatic  Liquors, 
which  how  in  great  Quantities  from 
the  Trees  containing  them,  either 


fpontaneoufiy  of  through  Incijfions 
made  on  purpofe.  They  differ  no.* 
thing  from  an  effential  Oil  but  in 
being  more  thickened  by  an  Acid  ; 
by  keeping,  they  become  true 
Refills. 

Balfam  in  thC  Shops  fometimes 
lignifies,  a  thick,  odoriferous,  pene¬ 
trating  Subfcance,  of  the  Confid¬ 
ence  of  an  Ointment,  as  Apopledlic 
Bkifam,  SAc.  as  alfo  other  Liquors 
drawn  from  Gums  and  reiinous 
Subfiances,  by  the  Help  of  a  vi- 
fious  Spirit;  but  it  is  mod  commonly 
applied  to  fuch  Forms  of  Medicines 
as  are  oily,  and  of  an  inferior 
Confidence  to  that  of  an  Ointment ; 
and  the  Chy mills  frequently  give  it 
to  Preparations  of  faline  Subitances, 
tho’  very  improperly. 

Bat  bay  a  Beard ;  in  Botany,  a 
Species  of  Pubefcence,  covering  the 
Surface  of  Plants. 

Barometer,  and  Barofcope,  from 
Onus,  a  Weight,  and 
Menjura,  a  Meafure ;  is  an  Indru- 
ment  to  meafure  the  V/eight  of  the 
incumbent  Atmofphere. 

^  Barrel,  a  pretty  large  Cavity  be¬ 
hind  the  Drum  of  the  Ear,  is  fa 
called.  It  is  lined  with  a  Mem¬ 
brane,  in  which  there  are  feveral 
Veins  and  Arteries.  It  is  always 
full  of  purulent  Matter  in  Children  j 
and  in  its  Cavity  there  are  four 
fmall  Bones,  ^viz.  the  Malleolus,  the 
Incus,  the  Stapes,  and  the  Os  orbi¬ 
cular  e^ 

Baftlica,  from  rego,  to 

govern :  The  middle  Vein  of  the 
Arm,  by  way  or  Pre- eminence,  is 
fo  called  ;  it  is  likewife  attributed 
to  many  Medicines  for  the  fame 
Reafon.  A  Plant  alfo  goes  by  the 
fame  Name,  that  is  an  Ingredient 
in  the  compound  Eriony  Water,  and 
fometimes  called  Odmus.  There  is 
alfo  an  Ointment  in  the  Difpenfa- 
tories  by  this  Namc^  as  likewife  an 
E  Em- 
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EmplaHer  defcribed  by  Scrihonius 
Largus,  and  Celfus^  given  'in  all 
likelihood  at  hrft  by  the  Inventors, 
in  regard  to  the  great  Opinion  they 
had  of  their  Virtues. 

Bafilare  Os.  The  fame  as  Sphe- 
nc'ides  Os  j  which  fee. 

Bafios^lojfum.,  from  Funda- 

minturn^  the  Bottom,  and  yAucro-x, 
Lingua^  the  Tongue  ;  is  a  Pair  of 
Mufcles  which  deprefs  the  Tongue, 
and  arife  flediy  from  the  Bafis  of  the 
Os  Hyoides. 

Bafis,  in  Anatomy,,  exprefles  the 
ilpper  and  broader  Part  of  the  Heart, 
oppodte  to  the  Mucro  or  Point; 
becaufe  confidering  it  as  a  Cone, 
w'hich  it  refembles  in  Shape,  this 
Name  is  proper  to  it,  altho’  by  its 
Natural  Situation  it  is  uppermod. 
The  Foundation  of  the  Os  Hyoides,: 
hath  likewife  this  Name.  And  it  is 
alfo  ufed  fometimes  to  fignify,  in  a 
hguratiye  Senfe,  the  chief  Ingredient 
of  a  Compofitiori. 

Bathrum,  fignifes  dridly  a  Seat 
or  Reding-place,  whence  Surgeons 
have  given  this  Name  to  an  In- 
ilrument  contrived  for  the  Eafe  and 
Security  of  luxated  Joints  after  their 
Reduction.  It  is  defcribed  very  an¬ 
ciently,  but  Sculteius  hath  done  it 
\Yith  much  the  mod  Accuracy. 

Baihmus,  is  ufed  for  fuch  Cavities 
of  the  Bones  as  receive  the  Promi- 
jiences  of  others  into  them. 

'Battitura,  dgnihes  thofe  Scales 
or  Flakes  which  fly  off  from  hot 
Iron  when  flrd  taken  out  of  the 
Fire  and  beat  on  an  Anvil ;  as  alfo 
from  any  other  Metal  in  like  man¬ 
ner  managed. 

Baths,  and  Bathing :  Of  thsfa 
there  are  the  natural  and  the  artifi¬ 
cial  ;  the  latter  are  much  out  of  pre- 
fent  ufe  in  Medicine ;  and  of  the 
former  there  are  two  Kinds,  the  hot 
and  the  cold  Baths. 

The  chief  of  the  hot  Baths  iu 


our  Country,  is  that  famous  oh^’ 
near  H'el/s  in  ^omerfetjhire^  another 
there  is  pf  inferior  Note  at  Buxton. 
We  fhall  leave  it  to  Naturalids  and- 
Philofophers  to  account  for  the  Pro- 
duftioii  of  thofe  Waters,  and  be 
contented  with  obferving  that  they 
may  be  pronounced  foft,  healing, 
fu  bad  r  in  gent,  and  balfamick.  Flence 
we  are  naturally  di reeled  to  thofe 
Cafes  wherein  thefe  Waters,  and 
bathing  in  them,  mud  be  of  Service. 
They  are  like  a  Fomentation,  which 
both  fupples  and  drengthens  the 
Farts  all  over  the  Body  at  once, 
and  by  gently  (baking  and  undulat¬ 
ing  the  Fibres,  helps  forward  vitaF 
Motions,  which  are  ready  to  be  at 
a  dand.  In  old  Fains  and  Aches, 
which  have  been  the  Remains  of 
nervous  Didempers,  and  where 
fome  particular  Part  continues  con¬ 
tracted,  or  has  any  Humours  fixed* 
upon  it,  which  it  cannot  diflodge,. 
thefe  Waters  pumped  upon  it  hot 
from  the  Spring,  may*  do  more  to¬ 
wards  a  Cure,  than  all  the  Compo- 
fltions  in  Pharmacy.  Bathing  all 
over  in  thefe  Springs  cannot  but 
wonderfully  open  that  almod  infinite- 
Number  of  fecretory  Orifices  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Skin,  and  clear 
the  cutaneous  Duds  of  Matter 
which  is  apt  to  flick  in  them  ;  by 
the  Aperture  of  which  Spiracula,  the 
Fluids  of  the  whole  Body  have 
more  Room  to  move  in,  and  have 
proper  Vents  to  reek  out  a  great 
deal,  which  it  is  of  Service  to  the 
(Economy  to  get  rid  of.  Thefe 
Fountains,,  likewife  inwardly  ufed, 
to  amazement  warm  and  flrengthen 
a  decayed  Stomach,  efpecially  if 
relaxed  and  worn  out  almoft  with. 
Luxury  and  Debauch.  The  molt 
grievous  Naufea’s  and  Vomitings, 
from  thefe  Caufes,  have  been  re¬ 
moved  by  them  ;  For  they  both 
foftea  again  with  proper  Moifture 
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the  Fibres  which  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  to  vibrate  by  the 
L'fe  of  hot,  burning,  fpirituous  Li¬ 
quors,  and  at  the  lame  time  draw 
them  into  greater  Tenlity  :  as  a 
Cord  ^yhich  relaxes  with  over-dry- 
ing,  fills  up  and  ftraightens  upon 
the  Contact  and  Attradion  hf  a 
convenient  Moifture.  But  belides 
the  Benefit  thefe  do  to  the  Stomach, 
they  alfo  carry  along  with  them 
into  the  inoft  remote  Recefles,  a 
Balfamic  of  Nature’s  own  Prepara¬ 
tion  ;  whereby  fuch  Decays  in  the 
Stomach,  or  in  any  of  the  t^ijcera 
from  AbfcelTes,  Ulcerations,  or  any 
like  Caufes,  are  with  great  Succefs 
relieved  ;  and  particularly  if  they 
be  of  the  Kidneys  and  urinary  Paf- 
fages,  becaufe  they  walh  through 
them  in  more  Plenty,  than  where 
they  come  by  the  ordinary  Courfe  of 
Circulation. 

^  Cold  baths  have  been  long  ba- 
hifhed  out  , of  Medicine  by  the  Ufur- 
pations  of  faile  Chymiftry,  and  a 
inonkilh  Piiilofophy.  For  the  An¬ 
cients  had  them  in  the  greateft  E- 
fteem  ;  and  feme  Improvements  of 
Reafoning  in  Phyfick  fiom  Geome¬ 
try  and  Mechanicks,  have  brought 
them  into  tolerable  good  Counte¬ 
nance  again  ;  and  the  prefent  Age 
can  furnifli  us  with  abundance  of 
noble  Cures  performed  by  Cold¬ 
bathing,  which  were  long  attempt¬ 
ed  in  vain  by  the  moft  efficacious 
Medicines.  There  are  hardly  any 
chronick  Difeafes  but  the  cold  Bath 
may  be  made  ufe  of  to  advantage 
therein,  if  there  be  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  Conftitution  to  forbid  its  Ufe  j 
which  is  Corpulency^  and  unfound 
Vifeera.  In  very  fat  Perfons  the  Fi¬ 
bres  are  fo  fluffed  round,  that  they 
have  no  Room  to  vibrate  or  contradl 
with  the  fudden  Squeeze  of  the 
'Bath ;  inflead  therefore  of  enfor¬ 
cing  theii  Springs,  and  fliaking  off 


any  unnecefTary  Incumbrances, 
will  only  be  Brained  to  no  purpofe^ 
and  confcquently  weakened  ^  for 
wherefoever  an  Effort  is  made  to 
remove  any  thing  by  an  elallick 
Body,  if  the  firfl  Exertion  failsi 
every  Impetus  afterwards  languifhes,, 
and  the  Spring  is  fpoiled.  And  in 
uiiiound  Vifeera,  or  where  aiiy  Part 
is  much  weaker  than  the  reiC  fuch 
an  additional  Force  will  prefs  the 
Fluids  upon  that  Part  very  much  to 
its  Damage,  which  may  be  either 
the  burfting  of  the  Veflels,  or  pro-* 
moting  the  Difcharge  of  iome  ill 
Humours  upon  that  Part,  which 
otherwife  might  drain  elfewhere. 


But  where  nothing  of  this  Nature 


forbids  the  Ufe  of  tiie  cold  Bath^ 
whatfoever  is  to  be  effehled  by 
bracing  the  Solids,  invigorating  their 
Vibrations,  and  accelerating  the 
Blood’s  Motion,  is  with  certainty  td 
be  had  from  hence.  All  Difeafes 
therefore  from  a  fizy  Blood,  and 
a  Lentor  upon  the  animal  Juices,  if 
the  Elafticiry  of  the  Veffels  is  not 
w'orn  out  with  Age  or  Debauches, 
will  find  Pvelief  from  this  Pradlicci 
Whatfoever  Inconveniences  iike- 
vyife  proceed  from  a  bad  Tranfpira- 
tion,  or  when  Humours  are  thrown 
upon  the  Surface  which  cannot  get 
thro’  the  Skin,  this  Remedy  will  be 
of  Service  in  ;  for  upon  Immerfion 
the  whole  nervous  Syftem  is  fo 
fhobk,  that  the  very  Capillaries  feel 
the  Influence,  and  the  minutefl;  Paf- 
fages  are  forced  open  by  an  increa- 
fed  Velocity  of  the  circulating  Fluidsj» 
whereby  the  Skin  will  be  cleared^ 
and  inflead  of  entertaining  grofe 
acrimonious  Humours,  tranfmit  on¬ 
ly  the  imperceptible  Matter  of  Per- 
fpiration.  And  this  is  the  Reafon 
why  People  are  fo  brifk  and  cheer¬ 
ful  alter  Bathing  ;  becaufe  fo  niucli 
is  thus  forced  away  by  the  Preffure 
upon  the  Veffels,  and  forcing  out 
E  z  their 
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€»ieir  Contents.  A  PeiTon  two  Foot 
under  Water,  fullains  a  Weight  of 
Water,  added  to  that  of  the  Air 
(fuppofing  the  ea  of  his  Skin  to 
be  15  Foot)  =  2280  lb  ;  for  2,  the 
Number  of  cubical  Feet  of  Water, 
preffing  upon  a  Foot  fquare  of  the 
Skin  X  76,  the  Number  of  Pounds 
in  a  cubical  Foot  of  Waterzzi^a 
X  1 5  *.  the  fuppofcd  Number  of  fquare 
Feet  on  the  Surface  of  the  Body 
—  2280 lb.  ’Troy. 

Bechica,  from  (h'hloj,  iuffio,  to 
cough,  are  Medicines  to  occafion 
Exploration,  and  eafe  Coughs  that 
way,  or  by  thickning  a  iliarp  Rheum 
prevent  the  Irritations  to>  cough. 

Benediausy  fignifying  Bleffed,  was 
a  Term  anciently  much  ufed  for  the 
milder  Purges,  as  to  Rhuharhy  and 
the  like  ;  and  fince  by  the  Moderns 
it  hath  been  applied  not  only  to 
fome  officinal  Compofitions  of  like 
Virtue,  but  alfo  to  thofe  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Qualities,  as  the  Vinum  B^ne- 

top  which  is  an  Emetic,  and 
the  Aqua  Benediaa,  a  Dryei,  and 

fome  others.  , 

Bezoar,  from  Pa-zahar,,  m  the 
Perjian  Language  fignifying  a  De- 
llroyer  of  Poifon,  whence  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  many  Things  fuppofed  to 
have  fuch  Virtues  ;  as  Bezcar  Ara- 
ynal  is  applied  to  the  Liver  and 
Heart  of  Vipers,  Bezoar-  Mineral 
to  a  Chymical  Preparation,  and  fo 
to  many  other  Things,  according  to 
the  Conceit  and  Pleafure  of  their 
•Contrivers  1  But  the  Epithet  Bezoar- 
tic  is  now  given  to  many  Things  out 
of  more  lucrative  Confiderations, 
jas  it  feems  to  befpeak  them  of  an 
uncommon  Value,  becaufe  the  Bt- 
vended  in  the  Shops  bears  an 
extravagant  PricCj  and  is  infinuated 
by  this  Tetm  to  have  a  Share  in 
thofe  Compofitions  to  which  it  is 
applied.  I'here  are  two  principal 
•Kinds  of  what  is  fuppofed 


Bezoar,  the  oriental  and  occidenta;^ 
both  bciiiff  a  Sort  of  Stones  of  a 
round  and  oval  Figure,  and  laid  to 
be  found  in  the  Maw. or  Stomach  of 
particular  Animals,  as  fome  Species 
of  Goats,  Porcupines,  Cfc.  The  O- 
riental  Bezoar  is  moib  efteenied,  and 
bears  by  much  the  highefl  Price  ; 
but  thofe  who  have  been  at.mofl; 
Pains  to  e.xamine  it,  will  by  no 
m-cans  allow  that  its  medicinal  Vir¬ 
tues  are  anfwerable  to  its  Price. 
And  to  fay  the  Truth,  as  'tis  now 
generally  among  the  Apothecaries 
reputed  of  little  Significancy  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  they  have  a  Way  to  coun¬ 
terfeit  its  fine  tinging  greenifh  Co¬ 
lour  fo  artfully^  as  to  impoie  upon 
very  difeerning  Perfons. 

Benion  Difeafe,  is  when  all  the 
ufual  Symptoms  appear  in  the  SmalL 
Pox,  or  any  acute  Difeafe,  favour¬ 
ably,  and  without  any  Irregularities, 
or  unexpefted  Changes, 

Bihitorius  Mufculus.  See  Adduaor 
Oculiy  which  is  the  fame. 

Bicaudalis.  Bidloo  gives  this 
Name  to  the  Mufeie  of  the  Ear. 

Biceps  Cubit i,  from  bisy  twice, 
and  Caput y  a  Head  ;  becaufe  it  has 
two  Pleads,  of  which  one  rifes  from 
the  upper  Edge  of  the  Cavity  of  the 
Head  of  the  Scapula.  This  Head 
is  round  and  tendinous,  and  is  in- 
clofed  in  the  Channel  in  the  Head 
of  the  Humerus.  The  other  arifes 
from  the  Procejfus  Coracoides  ;  it  is 
broad  and  tendinous,  and  both  u- 
nite  about  the  Middle  and  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Arm,  and  make  one 
Belly,  which  is  inferted  by  a  flrong 
and  round  Tendon,  into  the  Tube- 
rofity,  at  the  upper  End  of  the  Pa- 
ditis.  Some  of  the  Fibres  of  this 
Tendon  form  a  large  and  thin  Apo~ 
neiirofisy  which  covers  all  the  Muf- 
cles  of  the  Radius  and  Fingers  ex¬ 
ternally.  Care  ought  to  be  taken 
in  Blood-letting,  not  to  cut  acrofs^ 
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i)ut  according  to  the  Length  of  the 
Fibres  of  this  Jponeurojis,  This,  with 
the  Brachiceui  intenius,  bends  the 
Arm. 

Biceps  Fc'/nons^  is  a  hlnfcle  of  the 
Legs,  with  two  Fleads,  one  coming 
from  the  Tuberohty  of  the  Jfchium, 
'and  the '  other  from  the  Middle  of 
the  iJnea  Jfpera  y  both  which  join 
together,  and  are  inferted  by  one 
Tendon  into  the  fuperior  and  ex¬ 
ternal  Part  of  the  Per  one.  its  Ufe 
is  to  help  to  bend  the  Tibia  ;  and 
is  likewife  employed  in  turning  the 
Le^:,  together  with  the  Foot  and 
Toes  oiit’ward,  when  we  fit  down. 

'  Bicornisy  two  horned,  is  the  fame 
^  as  the  Extenfor  Carpi  y  which  fee. 

Bifcr^e  Piant^e,  in  Botany,  from 
bisy  twice,  and  feroy  to  bear,  flow¬ 
ering  twice  a  Year,  Spring  and  Au¬ 
tumn,  common  between  the  Tro¬ 
pics. 

Bifidum  ToUuiny  from  bis  and  fef- 
y  cloven,  twice  divided. 

Bijlorus  P editncuiuSy  from  his  and 
Plosy  a  Flower;  bearing  two  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  producing  two  Fr unifications 
on  each  Peduncle  or  Stalk. 

Bif ureal edy  is  faid  by  Anatomijis 
of  fuch  Vefiels  and  Parts  as  divide 
into  two  Branches. 

I  Bilcy  is  a  thick,  yellow,  bitter  Li- 
I  quor,  feparated  in  the  Liver,  coliedl- 
cd  in  the  Gall-bladder,  and  dif- 
charged  into  the  lower  End  of  the 
!'  Duodenum,  or  Beginning  of  the  ye- 
!  junu?}!,  by  the  common  Du£l.  Its 
j  Ufe  is  to  fheathe  or  blunt  the  Acids 
l'  of  the  Chyle;  becaufe  they  being 
I  entangled  with  its  Sulphurs,  thicken 
i  it  fo  that  it  cannot  be  fufficiently 
!'  diluted  by  the  Succus  Pancreaticus, 
j  to  enter  the  ladeal  Vellels.  This 
!  appears  not  only  from  the  Analyfis 
!  of  the  Bile,  which  yields  more  of  a 
!  lixivious  than  of  a  volatile  alkaline 
\'  Salt  ;  but  likewife  from  what  has 
!  been  obferved,  that  of  the  great 

i\ 
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Quantity  of  acid  Salts  amongfl  the 
Aliments  in  the  Stomach,  there  ne¬ 
ver  could  be  found  a.ny  in  the  Chyle 
after  it  had  pafl'ed  the  Duodenum  s 
becaufe  fome  Chyle  is  almofl  always 
paffing  through  the  Duodenumy  there¬ 
fore  it  was  neceflary  that  the  Bik 
likewife  flioulfl  be  continually  pour¬ 
ed  into  it  from  the  DuBus  Hepati- 
cus.  In  a  Dog,  whofe  DuPfus  bili-> 
avis  communis  was  near  as  big  as  a 
Man’s,  Dr,  Kiel  fays  he  has  gathered 
it  at  the  Rate  of  two  Drams  in  one 
Hour.  But  becaufe  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Aliments  requires  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Bile,  therefore  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  Stomach  is  more  or  lefs 
dillended  with  Food,  it  prefles  ou-t 
of  the  Gall-Bladder  a  proportion- 
able  Quantity  of  Gall  to  be  mixed 
with  the  Chyle  in  the  Guts.  See 
Linjcr. 

Bilious,  is  a  Term  applied  to  Dif- 
eafes  occafloned  by  too  great  a 
Quantity  of  Bile  rendered  aciid  by 
Heat,  or  any  other  Caufe ;  as  our 
autumnal  Fluxes,  Wejl-India  Fevers, 
AAc.  In  thefe  Complaints  ripe  fuc- 
culent  Fruits  contribute  greatly  to 
the  Cure. 

Biohehnium,  from  Vita,  Life, 
and  Atl  (Viov,  Lumen,  Light  ;  is  a 
Term  much  ufed  by  Tome  Wri¬ 
ters  to  fignify  the  fame  as  ujital 
Flame :  but  it  is  too  figurative  an 
Exprelflon  to  convey  any  clear  and 
determinate  Idea. 

Bifmuthy  a  hard,  fhining,  brittle 
mineral  Subflance,  of  a  metalline 
Nature,  found  at  M'ifnia,  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  only  a  recrementi- 
tious  Matter  thrown  off  in  the  For¬ 
mation  of  Metals,  as  unfit  to  enter 
their  Compofition :  it  is  however  it 
Semi-metal  Jut  generis  ;  though  it 
ufually  contains  fome  Silver.  Its 
medicinal  Virtue  is  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Drofs  of  Lead  ; 
E  3  being 
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being  feldom  ufed  but  in  external 
Forms. 

Bittern^  a  very  bitter  Liquor, 
which  drains  off  in  the  making  of 
common  Salt,  and  ufed  in  the  Pre¬ 
paration  of  what  goes  by  the  Name 
ot  Epfom  Salt. 

'  Bitumen,  in  general  fsgnifles  any 
fat,  earthy,  or  mineral  Subilance, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  Kinds ; 
for  which  fee  the  Di/penfatory^  and 
the  Writings  of  Naturaliils. 

Bin)alhje,  in  Botany,  is  an  Appel¬ 
lation  given  to  fuch  Pods  or  Cap- 
fules  as  confiff  of  two  Valves  inclo- 
iing  the  Seeds. 

Biventer:  A  Mufcle  is  called  fo, 
that  is  divided  into  tw'O  Bellies,  from 
bis,  twice,  and  Venter,  a  Belly. 

Bladder.  This  is  fituated  betw'een 
the  Duplicature  of  the  Peritoneum, 
in  the  lower  Part  of  the  Jbdomtn, 
between  the  Os  facruni,  and  the  Oi 
Pubis ^  above  the  ftraight  ’Gut  in 
Men,  and  in  the  Neck  of  the  Womb 
in  Women.  It  is  tied  to  the  Navel  by 
the  Urachus  degenerated  into  a  Lb 
gament,  its  Sides  to  the  Umbilical 
Arteries,  and  its  Neck  to  the  In- 
tep inurn  Redium  in  Women.  It  is 
compofed  of  three  Goats :  the  hr!i 
is  a  Covering  of  the  P eritoneum  : 
the  fec©nd  is  compofed  of  inufcular 
Fibres,  which  run  irregularly  feveral 
Ways  ;  and  the  third,  \vhich  is  full- 
of  Wrinkles  for  facilitating  its  Di¬ 
latation,  is  both  glancliilous  and 
nervous.  Its  Glands  feparate  a  vif- 
cous  and  ilimy  ‘  Matter,  which  de¬ 
fends  it  from  the  Acrimony  of  the 
Saks  in  the  Urine.  Around  its  Neck 
there  goes  a  fmall  Mufcle,  called 
PphirMer  Vefece,  which  contracts  the 
Orifice  of  the  Bladder,  that  the 
prine  may  not  run  out,  but  when 
it  thrufts  open  the  Paffage,  by  the 
Contraflion  of  the  fecoiid  Coat  of 
the  BladJer,  which  is  therefore  cal¬ 
led  Detrufor  Urine.  The  Blood- 
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Veffels  of  the  Bladder  are  Branches 
of  the  Plypogajirics.  Its  Nerves 
come  from  the  Intercofials.  And  its 
Ule  is  to  be  a  Refervatory  of  the 
Urine,  that  it  may  not  inceffantly 
run  from  us,  as  it  is  feparated  in 
the  Kidneys.  ' 

Blood.  By  this  feme  underhand 
not  only  the  Fluid  in  the  Veins  and 
Arteries,  but  likewife  that  in  the 
Lymphadudls,  Nerves,  or  any  other 
V  efiel  of  the  ,  Body  ^  becaufe  they 
are  all  Parts  of  the  Blood  feparated 
from  it  by  the  Force  of  the  Heart, 
apd  many  of  them  by  the  animal 
Mechanifm  return  to  it  again  after  • 
Performance  of  their  deffined  L’afk  : 
AiFidin  this  Acceptation  it  is  taken 
in  the  Calculations  of  its  Quan¬ 
tity  in  a  human  Body,  and  its  Ve¬ 
locities  :  which,  becaufe  it  is  of 
the  utmoff  Moment  to  underhand, 
we  fhall  give  it  from  the  belt  Au¬ 
thors.  ' 

'  The  VTntricIes  of  the  Lleart  are 
each  capable  of  receiving  an  Ounce 
of  Blood,  or  more  :  and  therefore 
being  full  in  their  Diaftole,  we  may 
fuppofe  that  they  throw  out  at  leak 
one  Ounce  of  Blood  each  Syftole. 
7Te  Heart  contrads  about  4000 
times  in  an  Hour,  more  or  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  Tempera¬ 
ments,  Sexes,  and  Ages  j  and  there¬ 
fore  there  pafs  through  the  Heart 
every  Hour  4000  Ounces,  or  250  lb. 
Weight  of  Blood,  '  Now  the  com¬ 
mon  Opinion  is,  that  the  whole  Mafs 
of  Blood  does  not  exceed  25  lb, 
and  therefore  according  to  this  Al¬ 
lowance,  a  Quantity  of  Blood,  equal 
to  the  whole  Mafs,  paffes  thro’  the 
Heart  ten  times  in  an  Hour,  that  is, 
about  once  every  fix  Minutes.  If 
the  Heart  contrads  eighty  times  in 
a  Minute,  then  251b,  Weight  of 
Blood  paffes  thro’  its  Ventricles  once 
in  five  Minutes,  or  12  times  in  an 
Hour.  Now  having  the  Number  of 

Pulfes 
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Pulfes  in  any  determinate  Time,  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  thrown  out  at  the 
left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  every 
Pulfe,  and  the  Diameter  of  the 
Aorta,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  with 
what  Degree  of  Celerity  the  Blood 
moves  through  the  Aorta :  For  the 
Celerity  ~ixith  <vohich  a  Fluid  rufis  out 
at  any  Orifice^  urdformly,  and  al~ 
nvays  running  in  the  fa7ne  Quantity, 
is  equal  to  the  V elocity  of  a  Body 
•zvhich  deferihes  a  Space  of  the  fame 
Length,  nvith  that  of  a  Cylinder 
^ojhofe  Bafs  is  equal  to  the  Orifice., 
and  njchofe  Magnitude  is  equal  to 
the  Quantity  of  Fluid  that  runs 
cut  in  the  fame  Time.  Now  fup- 
pofe  the  Heart  contrafls  eighty 
times  in  a  Minute,  and  that  each 
Syllole  throws  into  the  Aorta  an 
Ounce  of  Blood,  which  is  equal  in 
Bulk  to  1,659  Inches,  and  confe- 
quently  Bo  Ounces  are  132,72  In¬ 
ches  the  Diameter  of  the  Aorta  is 
found  to  be  0,73  Parts  of  an  Inch, 
and  therefore  its  Orifice  is  0,4187  ; 
by  which  if  132,72  be  divided,  the 
Quotient  316  Inches,  or  26  Feet, 
gives  the  Length  of  the  Cylinder,  or 
the  Space  through  which  the  Blood 
moves  in  a  Minute,  fuppofing  it 
were  conftantly  going  out  of  the 
Heart  with  the  fame  N'elocity  ;  but 
becaufe  of  the  Diafiole  of  the 
Heart,  which  is  at  lead  half  the 
Time  of  Pulfation,  there  go  out  80 
Ounces  in  half  a  Minute,  and  con- 
fequently  the  Velocity  of  Blood  is 
double,  as  it  moves  at  the  Rate  of 
52  Feet  in  a  Minute.  Now,  be- 
eaufe  the  Sum  of  the  Seflions  of  the 
Branches  of  an  Artery,  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  the  Trunk,  the 
Velocity  of  the  Blood  mull  con¬ 
ftantly  decreafe  as  the  Artery  di¬ 
vides  into  more  Branches.  The 
exadfeft  Prooortion  of  the  Branches 
to  their  Trunks,  found  by  meafuring 
an  Artery  of  the  Thigh,  injedlcd 


with  Wax,  IS  as  12387  to  icoco; 
and  confequently  the  greateft  Velo¬ 
city  of  the  Blood  will  be  to  the  leaft: 
as  52^3  to  I  ;  or  the  Blood  moves 
5233  flower  in  fome  capillary  Ar¬ 
teries,  than  it  does  in  the  Aorta.. 
The  Blood  is  received  from  the 
Arteries  into  the  Veins,  where  it 
ftill  moves  flower  as  it  returns  to 
the  Heart  again.  The  Arteries  are 
to  the  Veins  as  324  to  ^41,  and 
confeqiiently  the  Blood  moves  in 
the  Veins  above  7116  times  flower 
than  it  does  in  the  Aorta.  The  far¬ 
ther  the  Blood  moves  from  the 
Heart,  the  flower  it  returns ,  and  a}| 
the  Blood,  which  at  the  fame  time  is 
thrown  out  of  the  Heart,  does  jnqt 
return  a.t  the  fame  time  to  it  again^ 
but  the  Times  are  directly  as  the 
Spaces  the  Blood  runs  over  before 
it  returns  to  the  Heart  again,  and 
reciprocally  as  the  Velocities ;  and 
confequently  fome  Parts  of  the 
Blood  may  be  fome  thoufand  times 
longer  in  returning  to  the  Heart 
than  other?  j  and  there  is  no  time 
when  all  the  Blood  can  be  faid  to 
have  only  once  circulated  ;  but  if 
there  were  any  fuch  Time,  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Body  mufl: 
be  firil  determined,  which  is  very 
difficult  to  do,  and  not  yet  agreed 
upon  by  hardly  any  two  Perfons. 
Bleeding  to  death  can  never  give 
the  Eftimate  of  its  true  Quantity  | 
becaufe  no  Animal  can  bleed  longer 
than  while  the  great  Artery  is  full, 
which  will  be  longer  or  fhorter  as 
the  wounded  Artery  is  fmaller  or 
greater  I  and  the  .derta  muff;  always 
be  the  firft  Veftel  that  empties'.  The 
moil  certain  way,  in  Dr.  KeiFs  Opi¬ 
nion,  is  by  finding  what  Proportion 
the  Cavities  of  the  Vefiels,  of  which 
the  whole  Body  is  compofed,  bear 
to  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Coats.  This 
in  the  Veins  and  Arteries  may  be 
exadfly  found ;  but  in  the  other 
E  4  Veffels 
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VeCels  we  onl}'  know  the  Quantity 
pf  Fluid  they  contain,  by  carefully 
evaporating  as  much  as  poiTible. 
‘I  has  the  DoOor  faund  the  Fluids 
^re  to  the  Vehtls, 

f  Arteries*^  r  1,7 

Veins  /  1 5,6  / 

Mufcles  l>as<f  2,6  ;■  to  i 
Nerves  j  /  5  I 

Bones  J  L  i  J 

Theleafl:  of  which  Proportions  (hews 
the  Liquor  to  be  one  half  of  the 
Weight  of  the  Body  ;  and  if  a  Cal- 
cuiatioTi  be  made  on  the  Proportion 
of  the  Blood  in  the  Arteries  to  their 
Coats, .  la  a  Body  weighing  160 
Pounds,  there  will  be  found  100 
Pounds  of'Blood* 

^c/ay :  in  a  ftri£lly  phyiical 

Senfe,  is  every<>Thing  that  is  extend- 
pi  and  ifolid,  that  in  itfelf  hks  no 
Power  of  Motion,  and  ails  only  by 
external  Impulfe.  And  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Knowledge  of  this  under 
its  various  Modifeations  and  Ap¬ 
pearances  thro’  the  Vvdroie  Creation, 
■''is  the  Subject  of  Phy lies,  or  natu¬ 
ral  pliiiofophy  ;  and  fo  far  par  tic  u- 
iarly  as  concerns  the  Oeconomy  of 
"'/  a  Jruman  Bodyj  and  the  Regulations 
of  its  Diforders,  is  the  Province  of 
iViedicinej  and  gives  its  ProfeKors, 
••  by  way  of  Pre-eminence,  the  Title 
of  Phyheians. 

Bolt-head-i  is  a  bellied  Glafs  that 
lifes  up  with  a  lohgcylindrical  Netk, 
much  fendefer  than  the  Body,  be¬ 
ing  nearly  of  the  fame  Make  with  a 
Glafs  Egg-.'--'-  -  ■ 

Bolus  Itrlcliy  fignifies  a  fat  Earth  ; 
w  hence  it  is  appli&i  to  leveral  kinds 
of  tliat  Produftion  in  Medicine,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Armenian  Earth,  which 
by  way  of  Pre-eminence  comes 
now  to  be  underflood  by  the  Ap¬ 
pellation  of  Bo'e^  without  giving  it 
any  other  Diftinidioa.  It  is  alio 


ufed  for  an  extemporaneous  Form  of 
one  Dofe  only,  and  of  the  Confif- 
tence  of  an  Eleduary. 

Bonrs :  They  are  made  up  of 
hard  Fibres,  tied  one  to  another  by 
imall  tranlverfe  Fibres,  as  thofe  of 
the  Mufcles  are.  In  a  Frrtus  they 
are  porous,  foft,  and  eafily  dif- 
cerned.  As  their  Pores  fill  with  a 
biibftance  of  their  own  Nature,  fo 
they  incrcafe,  harden,  and  grovy 
clofe  to  0P4e  another  ;  but  when 
their  Jncerftices  are  full  of  fuch  Par¬ 
ticles,  then  they  are  arrived  to  their 
atm  oil  Extent,  Hardnefs,  and  Soli¬ 
dity  ;  and  their  Blood-velTels  bein^ 
cqmprefTed  on  all  Sides,  bring  no 
xnore  Blood  than  what  is  fufheient 
to  fupply  the  Places  of  their  abra¬ 
ded  Particles.  I’hcy  are  all  fpongy 
and  full  of  little  Cells,  or  are  of  k 
confiderable  firm  Thicknefs,  with 
a  large  Cavity,  except  the  Teeth: 
and  where  they  are  articulated  to 
one  another,  they  are  covered  with 
a  thin  and  llrong  -IMcnibrane  called 
the  Piriojieum.  Each  Bone  is  much 
its  Extremities  than  in  the 
Middle,  that  the  Articulations  might 
be  fifni,  and  the  Bones  not  eafily 
put  out  of  Joint :  but  becaufe  the 
Middle  of  the  Bone  fhould  be  ilrong, 
-to  fuilain  its  allotted  Weight,  and 
rehll  Accidents,  the  Fibres  are  there 
more  clofely  compacted  together, 
lupporting  one  another  ^  and  the 
Bone  is  made  hollow',  and  conie- 
quently  not  fo  eafily  broken,  as  it 
mufl  have  been,  had  it  been  fo|id 
and  fmaller ;  For  of  two  bones  of 
equal  Length,,  and  of  equal  Num^ 
bers  of  Fibres,  thq  Strength  of  the 
one  to  the  Strength  of  the  other, 
will  be  as  their  Diameters.  See  Sks^ 
leton* 

Borax y  a  neutral  Salt  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  Nature,  brought  from  the  Eaji- 
Indies,  compofed  of  the  Mineral  Al¬ 
kali  or  Bails  of  Sea- Salt,  combined 

with 
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a  fmaller  Pi'oportion  of  a  pe- 
caiiav  fubacid  Concrete.  Of  its  Ori¬ 
gin  and  Preparation  we  have  no 
certain  Account :  in  its  rough  State 
it  is  called  ‘Tmcar,  and  Borax  when 
purified  or  refined.  ’Tjs  principally 
ufed  to  folder  Metals  withal ;  and 
fometimes  as  an  uterine  Ingredient  in 
Medicine.  See  the  Difptnjatory. 

Borborygmiis,  is  ufed  to  etsprefs 
thofe  Rumblings  in  the  Bowels, 
which  arife  from  Flatulencies,  and 
pafs  from  one  Place  to  another  with 
Isioife. 

Botany,  from  Herba,  an. 

Herb,  is  that  Part  of  the  Art  of 
Medicine,  which  defcribes  and  enu¬ 
merates  the  feveral  Virtues  of 
Plants.  And  he  w^ho  is  Ikiiful  in 
this,  is  called  a 

Botaniji,  a  Perfon  ikilful  in 
Plants. 

Brachiaus  externus,  a  Mufcle 
which  arifes  about  the  Middle  and 
pofterior  Part  of  the  Humerus,  which 
with  the  Mufculus  hngus  and  brevis 
joins  in  Fibres;  and  being  exter¬ 
nally  tendinous,  they  cover  all  the 
Elbow,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
Qlecranium. 

Brachicsus  internus,  is  a  Mufcle 
jhat  lies  partly  under  the  Biceps;  it 
arifes  by  a  fielhy  Beginning  from  the 
middle  and  internal  Part  of  the  Hu¬ 
merus,  and  is  inferted  into  the  up¬ 
per  and  fore-part  of  the  Cubitus  by 
a  very  ihon  but  ilrong  Tendon. 

Braiiea,  in  Botany,  a  floral  Leaf, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  Fulcra 
of  Plants. 

Brain,  .  The  whole  Subflance  of 
^  the  Brain  is  divided  into  two  Parts ; 
that  which  lies  moftiy  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  Skull,  is  properly  called 
the  Cerebrum ;  and  that  which  lies 
on  the  back-part,  under  the  hind- 
part  of  the  Cerebrum,  is  called  the 
Cerebellum,  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  corAtained  in  the  Memn?ts 


and  the  Cranium,^  as  in  a  Box  of 
Cafe  of  Bone,  that  nothing  may 
hurt  their  tender  Subflance,  which 
is  foft.  The  Cerebrum  is  of  a  round 
Figure;  it  is  divided  by  the  firfl: 
Procefs  of  the  Dura  Mater  into  the 
right  and  left  Side.  Pts  extern^ 
Surface  refembles  the  Turnings  and 
Windings  of  the  Inteftines.  In  ths 
Cerebrum  we  diftinguifli  two  diffe¬ 
rent  Subftances ;  the  external,  which 
is  of  an  afliy  Colour;  and  the  in¬ 
ternal,  which  is  of  a  white  Colour, 
Its  external  Subflance  is  called  Sub~ 
jiantia  corticalis,  or  cinericia ,  it  is 
foft,  glandulqas,  and  of  the  Colour 
of  Aihes.  Its  internal,  called  Suh- 
Jiantia  Medullaris,  is  firmer,  white, 
and  fibrous ;  of  it  the  Nerves  are 
made,  and  it  reaches  to  the  Extre- 
*  mity  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis,  where 
it  divides  into  Fibres.  The  external 
Subflance  of  the  Brain,  by  its  Cir¬ 
cumvolutions,  referpbles  the  fmall 
Guts  ;  and  in  the  Middle  of  each 
Circumvolution,  is  the  Beginning  of 
the  Medullary  Subflance;  fo  that 
the  Cortical  Subflance  is  always  on 
the  external  Side  ^  and  the  inner 
Lamina  of  the  Pia  Mater  is  co-ex- 
tended  with  the  Cortical  Subflance, 
which  it  immediately  covers  every 
where.  Malpighi,  who  has  nicely 
examined  this  Cortical  Subflance^ 
fays,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  Heap 
of  little  pval  Glands,  which  receive 
the  Capillary  Branches  of  the  Veins 
and  Arteries  which  belong  to  the 
Brain,  and  which  fend  out  an  infinite 
Number  of  Fibres,  that  all  toge¬ 
ther  make  up  the  Medullary  Sub¬ 
flance;  which  going  out  of  the  Cra¬ 
nium  forms  the  Nerves  and  Me¬ 
dulla  Spinalis  contained  in  the  Fer- 
tebree,-  The  internal  Subflance  of 
the  right  and  left  Side  of  the  Brain 
coming  to  join  one  another,  leave 
a  Space  between  them,  which 
forms  the  three  Ventricles,  or  Cen¬ 
trum 
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$rum  O'Vale,  the  upper  Part,  or  Co- 
wrmg  of  this  Space,  is  called  the 
Carpus  Callofum ;  the  Bottom  of  this 
Space  is  the  internal  Subhance  of 
t’he  two  Sides  of  the  Cerebrum,  ga¬ 
thered  together,  as  it  were,  in  two 
Bundles,  which  are  called  Crura 
Wbedullre  ohhngatce ;  upon  them  are 
the  Frotuberancesy  called  the  Cor¬ 
pora  Striata,  and  the  T'halami  Ner¬ 
vorum  Opticorum.  Thefe  Crura  uni¬ 
ting,  make  one  Body,  called  the 
Medulla  oblongata,  upon  which  there 
are  four  Prominences,  called  Nates 
and'  defies ;  and  behind  thefe  Pro¬ 
minences  the  internal  and  medul¬ 
lary  Subftance  of  the  Cerebellum, 
leing  alfo  divided  into  two  Bundles, 
ferms  upon  each  Side  of  the  Me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  three  more  Protube¬ 
rances,  and  then  it  paffes  out  of  the 
Cranium  into  the  Nertebr^,  where 
it  gets  the  Name  of  Medulla  Spi- 
nalis.  This  is  a  general  Idea  of 
die  Strudlure  of  the  Brain  :  As  for 
iils  Parts, 

.  Below  the  Depth  of  all  the  Cir¬ 
cumvolutions  of  the  Brain,  the  hril 
Thing  that  appears  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  firft  Procefs  of  the  Dura  Ma¬ 
tter,  is  the  Corpus  Callofum,  or  the 
Covering  of  the  two  lateral  Ventri¬ 
cles,  formed  by  the  Union  of  the 
Medullary  Fibres  of  each  Side.  This 
Being  laid  afide,  the  two  lateral 
Ventricles  appear  ;  they  reach  from 
the  fore-part  of  the  Cerebrum,  back¬ 
wards  :  they  are  pretty  broad  in 
their  hind-part,  but  they  grow  nar¬ 
rower  towards  the  fore-part.  They 
are  divided  into  the  right  and  left 
Ventricle  by  a  thin  rranfparent 
Membrane,  which  comes  from  the 
under  Side  of  the  Corpus  Callofum, 
and  is  extended  to  the  Fornix,  which 
Ts  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Ventricles : 
this  Membrane  is  called  Septum  lu- 
sidum\  it  is  thought  to  be  a  Pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Fia  Mater,  which 


covers  all  the  Sides  of  the  Ven¬ 
tricles. 

In  thefe  Ventricles  there  are  four 
Prominences,  two  in  each  Ventri¬ 
cle  ;  the  foremofl  two  are  called 
Corpora  Striata,  wdiich  are  the  Tips 
of  the '  Ci'ura  Medulles  ohlbngat^e 
they  are  oblong,  and  their  Extremi¬ 
ties  come  down  upon  the  Sides  of 
the  two  other  Prominences;  they 
are  of  a  cineritious  Colour  without, 
but  in  their  internal  Subilance  there 
are  many  white  Streaks,  which  are 
the  medullary  Subdance  mixt  with- 
■the  Cineritious  and  Glandulous. 
'Fhey  are,  as  it  were;  tied  together 
by  a  medullary  Procefs,  called  Cem- 
mijjiira  crafjtoris  Nervi  ajnula.  The 
two  other  Prominences  are  called 
'Phalami  Nervorum  Opticorum,  be- 
caufe  the  Optic  Nerves  rife  out  of 
them  :  they  are  medullary  without, 
but  a  little  cineritious  within  ;  thev 
are  of  an  oblong  Figure  upon  the 
Upper  Part  of  the  Crwa  Medulla  oh- 
longat<^  I  between  them  there  is  a 
medullary  Tradl  tvhich  encompaffes 
them,  called  Litnhi  poferiores  Corpo- 
rum  friatDru7n  :  Upon  them  alfo 
lies  the  P lex  us  Cboroides,  made  of 
Veins,  Arteries  and  little  Glands. 
This  Plexus  reaches  from  one  late¬ 
ral  Ventricle  to  the  other,  paffing 
under  the  Fornix,  above  the  third 
Ventricle  :  It  fends  a  Branch  to  the 
fourth  Shii's  of  the  Dura  Mater^ 
In  the  Middle,  above  the  Corpora 
Striata  and  the  f.halami  Nervorum 
Cjpticorum,  there  lies  a  thin  and 
broad  Produdfion  of  the  medullary 
Subilance,  which  comes  from  the 
fore-part  of  the  Ventricle  by  two 
Roots,  and  reaches  to  the  hinder 
Part,  where  it  ends  by  two  other 
Protuberances,  called  its  Crura,. 
which  cover  a  great  Part  of  the 
fhal.  Nerv.  Opt.  This  Produdlion 
is'  called  the  Fornix,  becaufe  it  is  a 
Cbvering  to  the  third  Ventricle. 

Under 
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Under  the  Fornix  there  is  a  Fima 
jbetvveen  the  Crura  Medulla  ohionga* 
ta,  which  is  the  third  Ventricle,  it 
being  a  little  dilated  in  its  third  Part ; 
there  is  a  Hole  that  goes  down  to 
the  Glaudula  Pituitaria  :  this  Hole 
is  the  Entry  to  the  Infundibulum  or 
Funnel,  fo  called  becaufe  of  its  Fi¬ 
gure  :  It  is  a  fmall  Conduit  made 
of  the  medullary  Subftance,  covered 
with  the  Pia  Mater:  it  pierces  the 
D  ura  Mater,  upon  the  Bafis  of  the 
Skull,  and  hnks  into  the  Subftance 
of  the  Glandula  Pituitaria.  which 
is  fituated  in  the  Cclla  Purdcay 
clofely  covered  with  the  Pia  Mater 
and  Dura  Mater)  it  is  of  a  harder 
Subfiance  than  the  other  Glands  of 
the  Body ;  it  receives  the  End  of  the 
Infundibulum y  which  carries  a  Li¬ 
quor  from  the  Ventricles  into  this 
Gland,  which  is  furrounded  by  the 
Rete.  Mirabile,  or  a  Plexus  of  fome 
Branches  of  the  Carotidal  and  Cer- 
ojical  Arteries,  which  break  the  Im¬ 
petus  of  the  Blood,  and  abate  the 
Velocity  as  it  pafTes  thro’  the  tender 
Subftance  of  the  Brain.  In  the 
binder  Part  of  the  third  Ventricle 
there  is  another  fmall  Hole  called 
Anusy  which  leads  into  the  fourth 
Ventricle  in  the  Cerebellum.  In  the 
upper  Part  of  this  Hole  is  fituated 
the  Glandula  Pinealisy  about  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Pea;  it  is  compofed  of 
the  fame  Subfiance  as  the  reil  of  the 
Brain,  and  for  the  fame  Ufe.  It  is 
tied  by  fome  Fibres  to  the  NateSy 
which  are  two  Prominences  of  the 
Medulla  ohlongatay  fituated  above 
the  Fore  part  of  that  Conduit,  which 
leads  from  the  Anus  to  the  fourth 
Ventricle:  they  are  of  an  oval  Fi¬ 
gure,  pretty  big,  and  immediately 
behind  them  are  two  other  Promi¬ 
nences  of  the  fame  Figure  and  Sub- 
ilance,  called  Tefes,  both  covered 
with  a  Net  of  Blood- Vefiels.  There 
is  a  fmall  tranfvcrfe  medullary  Pro¬ 


tuberance  behind  the  PeJIeSy  frq« 
which  the  pathetic  Nerves,  arife. 
The  Conduit  which  reaches  from 
the  Anus  to  the  fourth  Ventricle,  is 
in  that  Part  of  the  Medulla  oblonga^ 
tay  which  is  betwixt  the  Cere^ 
brum  and  the  Cerehellamy  called  the 
Ifhmus.  The  upper  Part  or  Cover 
of  this  Conduit,  which  is  betwixt 
the  Pefes  and  the  foremofi:  vermi¬ 
cular  Procefs  of  the  Cerebellum,  to 
which  too  it  is  tied  at  its  two  Ends^ 
and  to  the  Procefies  which  come 
from  the  Cerebellum  to  the  Pefes  at 
its  Sides,  is  called  V al-vula  majors 
’tis  of  a  medullary  Subfiance  ;  its 
Ufe  is  to  keep  the  Lymph  a  from  fall¬ 
ing  out  above  the  Nerves  in  the  Bafis 
of  the  Skull.,  Thefe  are  all  the 
Parts  of  the  CereMutn, 

The  Cerehulluniy  which  is  much 
lefs,  is  alfp  compofed  of  a  cortical 
and'  a  medullary  Subfiance;  its  Su¬ 
perficies  makes  not  Turnings  and 
Windings  as  that  of  the  Cerebrum^ 
but  its  Foldings  are  feraight,  and  re- 
femble  the  Segments  of  Circles,  or 
the  Edges  of  Plates  laid  on  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  thefe  Segments  are  Jar- 
geft  in  its  Middle,  and  they  grow 
lefs  as  they  approach  its  fore  and 
hind  Part,  where  they  feem  to  re- 
femble  two  Worms,  and  therefore 
are  called  Procefus  V ermiformes.  The 
medullary  Subfiance  of  the  Ceret- 
hellumy  as  it  approaches  the  Medul¬ 
la  oblongata,  gathers  together,  and 
then  divides  equally  into  two  Bun¬ 
dles,  which  are  joined  to  the  two 
Sides  of  the  Medulla  oblongata  ;  as 
they  feparate,  they  leave  a  little 
Space  upon  the  upper  Side  of  the 
Medulla,  which  is  called  the  fourth 
Ventricle ;  and  its  farther  End,  be¬ 
caufe  of  its  Refemblance,  Calamus 
Scriptorius,  The  Top  of  this  Ven¬ 
tricle  is  covered  with  feveral  Blood- 
veffels  woven  like  a  Net.  Theme¬ 
dullary  Subfiance  of  the  Cerebellum 

makes 
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Brakes  tkree  Procsffes  upon  each 
&i-e  of  the  Medulla  oblonfatci :  'Fhe 

o 

^dl  two  go  on  each  Side  to  the 
‘ieftes  ;  the  Valvula  major  is  be- 
Exvixt  them.  The  fecond  two  are 
pretty  broad,  they  go  ilraight  down 
0Xk  each  Side,  and  meet  on  the  un¬ 
der  Side  of  the  Medulla:  they  make 
dmt  Protuberance  called  Froce//us 
Annularis,  And  the  third  goes  back¬ 
wards  on  the  upper  Side  of  tiie  Me¬ 
dulla  ;  they  make  it  look  bigger, 
being  like  two  Cords  upon  its 
Sides. 

This  is  all  that  is  remarkable  in 
fhe  Cerebrum^  Ce'ribeUumy  and  up- 
f  er  Side  of  the  Medulla  oblongata ; 
but  upon  turning  the  Brain,  maybe 
didiniUy  feen  the  Rife  of  all  the 
Merves,  the  infundibulum^-  two  white 
%ots  belli nd  it,  the  Crura  Medulla 
oblongata,  one  on  each  Side  the 
£erebru7n  .•-where  they  join,  may  be 
feen  the  Ptoceffm  annularis,  or  Pons 
VerolH-:  And  beyond  that  there  are 
Swa  Prominences  called  Corpora 
Pyra?nidalia,.  the'y  are  about  an  inch 
long,  and  on  each  Side  of  them  to- 
wa-rds  their*  lower  End,  there  are 
vesto  more,  which,  becaufe  of  their 
rigurej  are  cdled  Corpma  Olh-u.aria  ; 
a.nd  then;  t  he  Medulla  ohlotigata  goes 
-aat  of  the  Skull,  being  contained 
2Ti  the  Phi  and  Dura  Mater. 

’’i'he  VeiTels  of  the  Brain  are 
aVerves,  Arteries  and  Veins.  The 
Kerves  are  ten  Pair  ;  the  hrft  Pair 
are  the  Olfatiory  Nerves,  rifing  from 
the  Bafis  of  the  Corpora  finata,  and 
paEing  thro’  the  Holes  of  the  Os 
■Qribriforine.  The  iecond  Pair  are 
the  Optic  Nerves ;  they  arife  partly 
from  the  Extremities  of  Corpora 
friata,  and  partly  from  the  Phaluwi 
-JSer 'V or itm  Opti 'corum,  wh i c h  '  they 
aimoh  embrace  ;  they  unite  toge¬ 
ther  above  the  Celia  Purcica,  and 
immediately  dividing  again,  thev 
pad  through  -the  t^yg  foremof;  Plales 
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in  the  Sphrenoides.  The  third  Pai? 
are  the  Moyers  of  the  Eyes  ;  they 
rife  on  each  Side  the  Infundibulum, 
from  the  Medulla  chhmigata,  and  go 
out  at  the  Foratmna  Lucera.  d  he 
fourth  Pair  are  the  Pathetic  Ne><ves: 
they  rife  from  the  fmall  medullary 
Cord  which  is  behind  the  Tefes,  and 
pafs  thro’  the  Porammn  Laee'ia,  d  he 
fifth  Pair  rife  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  P  race  jus  Annularis  they  give 
Nerves  to  the  Dura  Mater;  each  of 
them  divides  into  three  Branches  ,* 
the  firfr  pafies  out  at  the  Foratnen 
Lacerum,  the  fecond  at  the  third 
Hole  of  the  Os  Sphmnoidcs,  and  the 
third  thro’  another  Hole  of  the  fame 
Bone.  The  fixth  Pair  riles  from 
the  bides  of  the  Proccjfus  dnnularis-, 
and  goes  out  at  the  Foramen  Lacerum  ; 
but  jud  before  it  goes  out,  it  cads 
back  a  Branch  w'hich  makes  the 
Root  of  the  intercofal  Nerve;  this 
goes  out  at  the  Canal  thro’  which 
the  Carotidal  Artery  enters.  The 
fevemh  is  the  Auditory  Nerve;,  it 
riles  from  the  hinder-part  of  the 
Proceffus  Amiularis,  and  enters  the 
Hole  in  the  Procefs  of  the 'Or  Petro- 
fm.  The  eighth  Pair  is  the  Par 
-vagum  ;  it  rifes  from  the  Medulla  oh- 
lonouta,  behind  the  Proceffus  Anna- 
la  fis,  by  feyeral  Threads  which  join 
in  one:  and  it  goes  out  at  the  lame 
Hole  the  lateral  Sinus's  open  into  the 
Jugulares.  The  ninth  Pair  rifes 
from  the  Proceffus  Ol't-vans  of  the 
Medulla  oblongata,  and  panes  out  at 
a  Flole  in  the  occipital  Bone,  which 
is  proper  to  itfelf.  The  tenth  and 
lad  Pair  riles  by  feveral  Fibres  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  Medulla  Spina¬ 
lis  ;  from  thence  alcending  within 
the  Occiput,  it  turns,  and  pades  out 
at  the  fame  Plole  through  which 
the  Vertebral  Artery  enters,  be¬ 
tween  the  in'dVeitebres  and  the  Oc- 
cipital  Bone,  running  thro’  a  Sinus 
in  this  F eriybra*  Thefe  are  the 

'  '  Nerves 
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Nerves  of  the  Brain  ;  which  farther 
fee  in  their  various  Ramihcations  all 
over  the  Body,  under  the  Word 
Ner've. 

The  Arteries  axe  the  two  internal 
Car Qti dales ^  which  pals  thro’  two  obr 
lique  Canals  in  the  Fetrofa;  as 
foon  as  they  enter  the  Skull,  they  give 
a  Branch  which  enters  the  Orbit  of 
the  Eye;  they  gives  Branches  which 
make  the  Reie  mirabtle^  then  they 
pierce  the  Dura  Mater  on  each  Side 
the  I?-fandthuhi?fi ;  they  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  cervical  Artery,  and 
they  give  Branches  to  tlie  Piece  us 
ClofOidcj,  and  are  dilirihuted  thro’ 
all  the  Subilarlce  of  the  Brain. 
Their  Branches  make  many  I'urn- 
ings  and  Windings  upon  the  Pta 
Rjater,  and  at  lait  are  left  in  the 
Httle  Glands  of  the  cortical  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Brain.  The  two  Ver¬ 
tebral  Arteries,  w'hich  come  out  of 
the  Eloles  in  the  .  tranfverfe  Proceffes 
of  the  Fe>  tehr^e,  enter  the  large  Hole 
of  the  Occipital  Bone ;  they  pierce 
Pile  Dura  Mater,  and  go  along  the 
under-fide  of  the  Medulla  oblongata ; 
then  they  caft  back  two  Branches 
for  the  Spinal  Arteries,  and  at  the 
FroceJJus  Annularis  they  join  in  one 
Branch  called  the  cervical  Artery^ 
this  communicates  with  the  two 
Carotidcs,  by  two  Branches  called 
the  communicant  Branches ;  then  it 
divides  again  into  two^  which  give 
Branches  to  the  Rcte  mirabile  and 
Plexus  Ch oroides ;  and  they  are  af¬ 
terwards  diftributed  through  all  the 
Subftance  of  the  Brain,  ending  in 
the  cineritious  Subftance,  as  the 
Carotidales. 

The  Veins  enter  not  the  Cranium 
at  the  fame  Hole  that  the  Arteries 
do,  becaufe  upon  any  Turgefcence 
of  the  Blood,  the  Swelling  and 
Pulfe  of  the  Arteries  would  com- 
prefs  the  Veins  againft  the  bony 
Sides  of  their  Paifage,  and  fo  caufe 
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a  Stagnation  and  Extravalatioii 
the  Blood  in  the  Brain,  which  \vouM 
be  the  Deftrudlion  of  the  whole 
Machine.  Neither  do  the  VTiiis  run 
along  the  Sides  of  the  Arteries  rn  the 
Brain,  as,  they  do  thro’  all  the  reft 
of  the  Bedy  ;  but  they  rife  from, 
the  Extremities  of  the  Arteries,  ia 
the  cineritious  Subftance,  and  go 
ftraight  to  diicharge  themfelvcs  int^ 
tile  Sinus's  of  tiie  Dura  Mlnter^ 
The  Blood  which  is  brought  into 
the  Brain  by  the  carotidal  and  ver¬ 
tebral  Arteries,  is  feparated  by  the 
Glands  which  make  the  cineritious 
and  cortical  Subftance  of  the  Braiix, 
from  its  6neft  and  moft  fubtile  Part;?, 
called  Animal  Spirits,  which  -are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Glands  by  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  medullary  Subftance, 
which  is  the  Beginning  of  the  Nerves* 
Each  Nerve  therefore  is  a  Bundle  of 
very  fine  and  fmall  Tubes,  of  which 
fome  are  no  bigger  than  the  hun¬ 
dredth  Part  of  an  Hairj  and  thefe 
Tubes  are  the  excretory  Hufls  of 
the  cineritious  Subftance.  This  does 
not  only  appear  from  the  Structure 
of  the  Brain;  but  by  reafon  like- 
wife  we  are  affured,  that  there  is 
fuch  a  Fluid  as  we  call  Animal 
Spirits  running  in  the  Nerves :  For 
feeing  all  Senlation  is  performed  b}^ 
the  Nerves,  it  muft  be  done  either 
by  the  Subftance  of  the  Nerve,  or 
the  Fluid  which  is  contained  in  the 
Nerve;  If  by  the  Subftance  of  the 
Nerve,  it  muft  be  by  a  Vibratioa 
from  the  Part  upon  which  the  Im- 
preffion  is  made  to  the  Brain.  Now 
that  there  can  be  no  Vibration  from 
the  Impreftioa  of  external  Objeas 
upon  Animal  Nerves,  which  are 
flack,  and  furrounded  all  along  by 
other  Bodies,  is  evident,  and  there¬ 
fore  Senfation  muft  be  made  by  the 
Fluid  in  the  Nerves.  The  Motion 
of  this  Fluid  IS  not  fwsit  and  rapid, 
3,3  is  general]/  luppofed,  but  flow 

and 
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*3nd  languid,  feeing  all  its  Motion 
|)roceeds  from  the  Dilatation  of  the 
iirteries  comprefTing  the  foft  Sub- 
ffance  of  the  Nerves,  and  from  the 
Force  by  which  it  is  thruft  thro’  the 
Glands  of  the  Brain:  And  when 
the  Nerves  are  full  of  this  fine  Fluid, 
the  Impreffions  of  Objeds  may  be 
communicated  to  the  Brain  without 
any  quick  Motion  in  the  Animal 
Spirits,  either  by  retarding  or  flop¬ 
ping  their  progreflive  Motion,  or 
by  caufing  an  Undulation.  If  to 
thefe  be  added,  that  the  Animal 
Spirits  mail  be  confined  within  their 
own  proper  Channels,  as  well  as 
the  other  Fluids  of  the  Body,  the 
many  Hypothefes  contrived  by  Wil¬ 
lis,  and  others,  muft  needs  come  to 
nothing. 

^  The  nervous  Fluid,  or  Animal  Spi¬ 
rits  undoubtedly  confift  of  by  far 
the  fmallefl  Particles  in  the  Blood, 
as  appears  by  the  Minutenefs  of 
their  fecerning  Glands;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  not  being  formed  by  the 
Cohelion  of  other  Particles,  might 
have  been  feparated  any  where. 
Yet  the  animal  Oeconomy  receives 
a  great  Advantage  by  the  diflant 
Station  of  the  Brain  from  the  Heart ; 
for  if  it  had  been  placed  nearer,  and 
received  the  Blood  hill  divided 
into  its  fmallefl  Particles,  by  the 
Force  of  the  Air  in  the  Lungs,  fuch 
Particles  might  have  entered  the 
Glands,  and  afterwards  cohering  to 
one  another,  might  have  obflritded 
fuch  extremely  narrow  Channels. 
Now  the  Brain  being  placed  at  fuch 
a  Diflance,  the  Particles,  that  by 
their  attractive  Power  form  Cor- 
pufcles,  will  have  fufficient  time  to 
coalefce,  and  their  Magnitude  will 
hinder  their  entering  into  the  Glands. 
For  if  it  fhould  happen  that  thefe 
Particles  fhould  enter  the  Glands, 
and  there  unite  together,  they  would 
then  obflruCl  the  PaiTage  to  the 


Nerves,  and  produce  Apoplexies,* 
Palfies,  CrV.  the  Particles  of  which 
the  Animal  Spirits  confifl  being  of 
fuch  an  extreme  Finenefs,  that  their 
Quantity  can  bear  but  a  fmall  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  other  Fluids  in  the 
Blood ;  and  confequently  there  was 
a  Necefiity  of  a  prodigious  Number 
of  Glands  to  feparaie  them  from 
the  Blood  ;  and  this  is  the  E^eafon 
of  the  great  Bulk  of  the  Brain. 

Branchus,  a  Species  of  a  Catarrh 
afFeCling  the  Jaws,  Throat,  and 
Afpera  Arteria.  See  Catarrh. 

Breajis  ;  the  Subfiance  of  the 
Bread  is  compofed  of  a  great 
Number  of  Glands  of  an  oval  Fi¬ 
gure,  which  lie  in  a  great  Quantity 
of  Fat.  Their  excretory  DuCis,  as 
they  approach  the  Nipple,  join  and 
unite  together,  till  at  lad  they  form 
feven,  eight,  or  m.ore  fmall  Pipes, 
called  Pubiili  laBiferi,  which  have 
feveral  crofs  Canals  by  which  they 
fo  com.municate  with  onC  another, 
that  if  any  one  of  them  be  dopped, 
the  Milk  which  was  brought  to  it 
might  not  dalgnate,  but  pafs  thro’ 
by  the  other  Pipes,  which  all  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  Extremity  of  the  Nipple, 
They  have  Arteries  and  Veins  from 
the  fubclavian  and  intercodal.  They 
have  Nerves  from  the  Vertebral 
Pairs,  and  from  the  fixth  Pair  of  the 
Brain.  Their  Ufe  is  to  feparate  the 
Milk  for  the  Nourifhment  of  the 
Foetus.  The  Tubes  which  compofe 
the  Glands  of  the  Breads  in  Maids, 
like  a  SphinCler  Mufcle,  contra'Cl  fo 
clofely,  that  no  Part  of  the  Blood 
can  enter  them  ;  but  when  the 
Womb  grows  big  with  a  Fatus,  and 
compredes  the  defcending  Trunk  of 
the  gfeat  Artery,  the  Blood  flows  in 
a  greater  Quantity,  and  with  a 
greater  Force,  thro’  the  Arteries  of 
the  Breads,  and  forces  a  PafTage 
into  their  Glands,  which  being  at 
fird  narrow,  admits  only  of  a  thin 
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tv  ater;  but  growing  wider  by  de- 
:  grees,  as  the  Womb  grows  bigger, 
i  the  Glands  receive  a  thicker  Seru?n^ 

\  and  after  Birth  they  run  with  a  thick 
I  Milk,  becaufe  that  Blood  which  be- 
I  fore  did  flow  to  the  Fcsius.  and  for 
I  three  or  four  Days  afterwards  by  the 
I  Uterus,  beginning  then  to  flop,  does 
j  niore  ddate  the  mamillary  Glands, 
i  In  Men  they  are  very  fmall,  and 
I  chicfiy  for  Ornament  j  tho’  feme 
i  phyfical  Hiflories  give  Relations 
I  of  thofe  who  have  had  Milk  in 
i  them. 

i  Bregma,  the  fame  as  Parietaiia 
;  OJfa.  See  Cranium. 

Bre‘ve  V as.  See  Vas  hrenje. 

Brevis  Cuhiti,  is  a  Mufcle  that 
!  rifes  from  the  fuperior  and'  pofterior 
Part  of  the  Humerus:  which  joining 
i  ks  feflry  Fibres  with  the  Brachiasus 
ext  emus  and  longus,  and  becoming 
tendinous,  covers  the  Elbow,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  Olecratiium  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Arm. 

Brevis  Radii,  a  Mufcle  that  comes 
!:  from  the  external  and  upper -part  of 
li  the  U/na,  and  palling  round  the 
1,  Radius,  is  inferted  into  its  upper 
;i  and  fbre-part,  below  the  Tendon 
I'  of  the  Biceps.  This  and  the  Lon- 
|;  gus  Radii  are  called  the  Supinatores  j 
1'  their  Cfnce  being  to  turn  the  Palm 
r  upwards. 

Brevis  Palmaris  lies  under  the 
„  Aponeurojis  of  the  Palmaris ;  and 
i:  arifes  from  the  Bone  of  the  Meta- 
:i!  carpus,  that  fuftains  the  little  Finger, 
and  from  that  Bone  of  the  Carpus 

i  that  lies  above  the  Wrlft.  It  goes 
tranfverfely,  and  is  inferted  into  the 

:|  eighth  Bone  of  the  Carpus.  It  helps 
!  in  making  the  Palm  of  the  Hand 
I  concave. 

I  Br odium,  is  a  Term  in  Pharmacy, 
figni'fying  the  fame  with  Jujculum, 
or  the  Liquor  in  which  any  Thing 

ii  25  boiled.  Thus  we  fomeumes  read 
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of  Br  odium  Sails,  or  a  Deco£tioii  ol" 
Salt. 

Bronchocele,  from  Gut^ 

iur,  the  Wind-pipe,  and  Tw- 

mor,  a  Swelling;  is  a  Tumour  of 
that  Part  of  the  J/pera  A^teria  cal¬ 
led  the  Bronchus. 

Bronchotomy,  from 
Wind  pipe,  and  'tipLVas.f  feco,  to  cut, 
is  that  Operation  which  opens  the 
Wind-pipe  by  Inciiion,  to  prevent 
Suffocation  in  a  Quinzy. 

Bronchus,  is  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Afpera  Arteria,  dividing  into 
Branches. 

Brygmus,  is  a  certain  kind  of  Con- 
vuliion  alfefting  the  lower  Jaw,  and. 
llriking  the  Teeth  together,  mo;iI 
frequently  obferved  in  fuch  Children 
as  arefubjed  to  Worms. 

Buho,  from  Inguen,  is  that 

Part  of  the  Groin  from  the  Bending 
of  the  Thigh  to  the  Scrotum,  and 
therefore  all  Tumours  in  that  Part 
are  called  Bubos,  very  unjuflly  of 
late  appropriated  to  thofe  only  which 
are  veneral. 

Bubonocele.,  from  Buho  and 
Furnor,  a  Swelling;  is  a  particular 
kind  of  Rupture,  when  the  Intehines 
break  down  into  the  Groin. 

Buccales  GlanduM.  See  Mouth. 

Buccinator,  is  a  Mufcle  on  each 
Side  the  Face  common  to  the  Lips 
anc|  Cheeks,  and  makes  the  inner 
Subflan ce  of  the  latter;  its  Fibres 
run  from  the  ProceJJus  Coronce  of  the 
lower  Jaw  to  the  Angle  of  the 
Moutiv  and  they  adhere  to  the  upper- 
part  of  the  Gums  of  both  Jaws. 
Thro’  its  Middle  pafs  the  upper 
Ductus  Salivalis',  by  this  is  con- 
traaed  the  Cavity  of  the  Mouth, 
and  the  Meat  is  thrufl  forward  to  the 
Teeth  in  Maftication. 

Bulbous,  are  fuch  Plants  as  have 
round  Roots,  as  Onions,  Tulips, 

BuUrny^ 
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^limy,  from  Bos^  an  Ox, 

and  Kijuo^f  Fames,  Hunger ;  is  a  ra- 
irenous  Appetite,  the  fame  as  is  ex- 
preffed  alfo  by  a  Canine  Appetite ; 
which  fee. 

Burfalis,  is  by  feme  given  as  a 
Name  to  that  Mufcle  of  the  Thigh 
which  BnrthoUne  calls  Mar/upialis, 
from  its  Refemblance  in  Figure  to  a 
Purfe,  both  thefe  Terms  importing  fo 
much.  * 


Bulyntm  or  Butter,  a  fat  uncluous 
Subftance,  prepared  from  Milk  by 
heating  or  churning*  the  Term  i^ 
applied  among  Chymifts  to  feverai 
Preparations,  on  account  of  their 
Confiftence;  as  the  Butter  of  Anti- 
mony,  Wax, 

Butiga,  is  an  InSammation  of 
the  whole  Face,  otherwife  called 
Gutta  Rofacea,  which  fee. 
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ABALJy  is  a  Term  that  hath 
been  anciently  ufed  in  a  very 
myfterious  Senfe  amongft  Divines ; 
and  hnee,  fome  enthufiaftic  Philofo- 
phers  and  Chymills,  have  tranP 
planted  it  into  Medicine,  importing 
by  it  by  fomewhat  magical :  but  fuch 
Tinmeaning  Terms  are  now  juftly  re- 
jefted. 

Cacatoria  Fehris,  is  a  Name  given 
by  Sil^ius  to  an  Intermittent,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  Diarrhoea!. 

Cachectic,  is  one  under  a 

Cachexia,  or  a  Cachexy,  from 
xctxorj  malus,  bad,  and  Ha- 

hitus,  Conftitution,  a  bad  Habit 
or  Conftitution,  that  is,  when  the 
Vi  jeer  a  are  unfOund,  or  the  Juices 
diftempered. 

Cacoethes,  is  ufed  by  Galen,  and 
fome  others,  to  exprefs  an  incurable 
Ulcer,  that  is  rendered  fo  thro’  the 
Acrimony  of  the  Hum.ours  flowing 
to  it. 

Cachochymy,  from  xctxor,  fransus, 
depraved,  and  Succus,  Juice, 

is  when  the  Conftitution  abounds 
with  vitiated  Juices, 

Cadmia,  a  Name  for  Lapis  Caia~ 
minaris* 

Caducus  Morhus,  is  met  with  in 
fome  Authors  for  the  Falling  Sick- 


hefs,  moft  tommonly  called  the 
Epilepfy. 

Ccecum  intejliniim,  or  Blind  Gat. 
It  is  a  Gut  four  or  live  Finpefs 
Breadth  long,  and  about  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  Swan’s  Quill.  It  is  called 
Ctscum,  becaufe  it  is  open  only  at 
one  End,  by  which  it  is  tied  to  the 
Beginning  of  the  Colon,  to  which  it 
feems  to  be  an  Appendage ;  fo  that 
the  Excrements  come  in  and  g6 
out  at  the  fame  Orifice.  Its  other 
End  which  is  fhut,  is  not  tied  to  the 
Mefentery,  but  to  the  right  Kidney 
by  means  of  the  Peritont^um.  Some 
account  it  as  a  fecond  Stomach, 
whereby  the  Food,  after  having  de¬ 
tached  all  its  Chyle  thro’  the  Lac- 
teals  above,  undergoes  a  farther 
Digeftion,  fo  as  to  part  with  more 
Chyle  thro’  the  LaEieals  below  it; 
but  the  Opinions  of  the  Ufe  of  this 
are  various. 

element,  is  ufed  by  Baracelfus  in 
the  fame  Senfe  as  to  calcine  after  a 
particular  Manner,  with  corrofive. 
Liquors,  but  more  properly  by  HtU 
mont  and  fome  others  for  luting. 

Ceefarian  Sedlion  or  Operation,  flg- 
nifies  cuting  a  Child  out  of  the 
Womb,  either  dead  or  alive,  when 

it 


it  cannot  otherwife  be  delivered. 
Which  Circumfiance,  it  is  faid,  firll; 
gave  the  Name  of  Cafar  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  l  amily  fo  called.  There  was  for¬ 
merly  a  Flafter  in  our  London  Dif- 
peniatory,  called  Emtlafirum  C^farh^ 
compofed  ot  Aftringents  to  prevent 
Abortion. 

Calamine,  Cadmia,  is  a 

Foffile  found  in  many  Places;  it  is 
properly  the  Ore  of  Zinc,  and  is 
employed  in  converting  Copper  into 
Brafs ;  in  Medicine  it  is  ufed  as  a 
great  Dryer  and  Abforbent  in  out¬ 
ward  Applications,  as  Cerates  and 
Plafters,  Collyriums,  C>V.  but  is 
feldom  ufed  inwardly. 

Calamita-,  Styrax  is  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  is  often  put  up  iti  Quills. 

Calamus  Scriptcrius :  A  Dilatation 
of  the  Fourth  Ventricle  of  the  Brain, 
thus  called  from  its  Refemblance  of 
a  Pen. 

Calcaneus,  is  the  fame  as  Os  Cal- 
cis,  the  Heel-bone,  which  '  lies  un¬ 
der  the  Ajiragcdiis,  to  which  it  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  by  Ginglymus.  Behind  it, 
It  has  a  large  Protuberance  which 
makes  the  Heel,  and  into  which  the 
dtndo  Achillls  is  ihferted. 

Calcifragiis,  fignifies  Stone-break¬ 
ing,  and  is  therefore  applied  to 
Pome  Things  having  that  (Quality,  as 
by  Scrihonius  Largus  to  the  Scholo- 
pendliufn,  and  by  others  to  Pimper¬ 
nel,  called  alfo  for  the  fame  Reafon 
Saxifrage, 

J  O 

Calcination,  is  fuch  a  Manage- 
ment  of  Bodies  by  Fire,  as  renders 
them  reducible  to  Powder;  for 
which  Pveafon  it  is  termed  Chemi¬ 
cal  Pulverization.  This  is  the  next 
Degree  of  the  Power  of  Fire  be¬ 
yond  that  of  Fujioni  (which  fee.) 
For  when  Fufion  is  longer  conti¬ 
nued,  not  only  the  more  fubtile 
Particles  of  the  Body  itfelf  fly  off, 
but  the  Particles  of  Fire  like  wife 
infinuate  themfelves  in  fuch  Mul¬ 


titudes,  and  are  fo  difperfed  and 
blended  throughout  all  its  whole^ 
Subhance,  that  the  Fluidity  which 
was  hfft  caufed  by  the  Fire  can  no- 
longer  fubhfl.  From  this  Union  a-f 
rifes  a  third  kind  of  Body,  which  be* 
ing  very  porous  and  brittle,  is  eafily 
reduced  to  Powder;  for  the  Fire 
having  penetrated  every  where  into 
the  Pores  of  the  Body,  the  Particles 
are  both  hindered  from  mutual  Con¬ 
tact,  and  divided  into  minute  Atoms  i 
fo  that  they  are  eafily  reducible  into 
the  fineft  Powder. 

Flence  not  only  the  Parts  of  the 
Body  calcined  are  much  broken  and 
rarihed,  but  rendered  fpecifically 
lighter.  For  the  Gravity  of  crude 
Lead,  if  compared  to  Water,  is  as 
II.  I  to  i;  but  that  of  calcinced 
Lead  is  as  9  to  i .  So  the  Propor¬ 
tion  of  calcined  Copper  to  Water 
is  but  -p-j ;  but  that  of  crude  Copper 
is  8  The  Proportion  of  white 
Lead  to  Lead  itfelf  comes  out  flill 
lefs,  /.  e.  fubtriple.  Four  Ounces 
of  Regulus  of  Antimony,  if  put  into 
Fufion  for  an  Hour  and  a  half, 
will  gain  two  Drams  and  a  half; 
though  in  the  mean  time  a  Multi¬ 
tude  of  Effluvia^  go  off  in  Vapours. 
Hence  the  abfolute  Gravity  is  in- 
creafed  indeed  by  Calcination,  but 
the  Specific  is  lefTened ;  the  Reafon 
of  which  is  this,  that  the  Particles 
of  the  Body,  divided  by  the  Fire, 
and  feparated  from  mutual  Contad, 
are  diftufed  into  a  larger  Bulk :  But 
the  Particles  of  Fire,  which  are 
much  lighter  than  the  calcined  Bo¬ 
dy,  being  every  where  mixed  with 
it,  and  difperfed  thro*  its  Pores, 
lefTen  the  fpecific,  and  increafe  the 
abfolute  Gravity. 

But  however  the  Particles  of  Bodies 
are  divided  and  feparated  by  Calci¬ 
nation,  fo  as  to  be  deprived  of 
their  ancient  Appearance;  yet  many 
Metals,  and  fonie  Minerals,  whofe 
F  Parts 
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Parts  are  moftly  homogeneous,  don't 
feem  to  lofe  their  Nature  with  their 
Form.  For  Gold,  Silver  and  Quick- 
Fiver,  cannot  be  fo  deftroyed  by  all 
the  Calcining  imaginable,  bat  that 
they  may  with  ve3y  little  Trouble 
be  revived.  So  out  cf  Salt  ot  Tin, 
the  Tin  itfelf  may  be  extradled  a- 
gain;  nay  the  Calx  of  Lead,  the 
mofi:  impure  of  all  Metals,  returns 
with  eafe  into  its  original  Form. 
Thus  too  not  only  the  Regulus^  bat 
the  veryiSubftance  of  the  Antimony 
may  be  drawn  both  from  the  Calx 
and  Glafs  of  Antimony.  So  that 
Calcination  is  but  imperfedly  per¬ 
formed  in  thofe  Bodies  ;  for  a  great 
many  Particles  feem  to  be  fo  little 
changed  and  deilroyed,  that  as  foon 
as  ever  they  are  let  loofe  from  this 
artificial  Combination,  they  reaf* 
fume  their  proper  and  natural  Fi¬ 
gure.  Neither  fliould  we  omit 
taking  notice  of  what  is  of  the 
greatefi:  Moment  in  all  Calcination, 
that  thofe  very  Particles,  whofe  at- 
trail!  ve  Force  is  llrongeil:,  and 
which  contribute  moft  to  the  Cohe- 
Foii  of  Bodies,  fly  off,  and  evapo¬ 
rate  during  Calcination:  fo  that  if 
a  great  Quantity  of  fuch  Particles 
iliou.ld  evaporate,  another  Body  of 
a  very  different  Form  may  fucceed. 
For  in  melting  Lead,  the  Fumes  rife 
in  fuch  a  prodigious  Cloud,  that  at 
length  they  leave  behind  nothing 
but  a  Calx,  which  has  no  manner 
of  Refemblance  with  that  Metal. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Gold  and 
Silver  be  calcined  after  the  common 
Me- hod,  yet  they  Bill  retain  their 
ancient  Form,  becaufe  fcarce  any 
of  the  Particles  pafs  off  in  Vapour. 
And  indeed  the  Corpufcles  which 
pafs  off  in  a  calcining  Fire,  are 
fuch  as  have  the  largeft  Surface, 
and  lead  Gravity ;  therefore  Quick- 
filver,  whofe  Tarticles  are  different, 
is  with  the  greatell  Difficulty  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  Calx. 


Calidum  innatum.  The  Ancients 
had  many  vague  Notions  under 
this  Term ;  But  Geometrical  Rea- 
foning  has  taught  us  to  affix  a  more 
diifinil  Idea  hereunto  :  for  by  that 
means  we  come  to  know,  that  it 
is  only  that  Attrition  of  the  Parts 
of  Blood,  which  is  occafioned  by 
its  circulatory  Motion,  efpecially  in 
the  Arteries;  wherein  being  propel¬ 
led  from  a  circular  Eafe  tov.'ards  the 
Jpex  of  a  hollow  Cone,  with  a  Force 
begun  in  the  Heart,  it  meets  with  a 
double  Refiftance ;  that  is  to  fay, 
againil  the  Sides  of  the  Arteries,  and 
from  the  preceding  Blood.  For 
whereas  the  Blood  contains  in  it 
Parts  that  are  fitted  to  excite  Heat,  ' 
whenever  they  can  get  at  Liberty, 
that  is,  if  the  Parts  inclofing  them 
can  be  got  afunder ;  and  whereas 
the  Parts  inclofing  fuch  Corpufcles, 
cannot  be  got  afunder,  unlefs  by 
fome  PH/us  of  the  Parts  of  Blood 
with  one  another,  whereby  the  At¬ 
trition  and  Abrafion  of  the  cohe¬ 
ring  Particles  is  produced;  it  follows 
that  the  Heat  will  be  fo  much  the 
greater,  by  how  much  fuch  a  Nifus 
and  Attrition  of  the  Parts  amongft 
one  another  is  increafed.  And  with 
the  fame  Refinances  (that  is,  the 
Sedions  of  the  Arteries,  and  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  remaining  the 
fame)  and  an  increafed  Force  of 
the  Heart,  and  circular  Motion  of 
the  Blood,  the  Nifus  and  Attrition 
of  the  Parts  of  Blood,  amongft  one 
another  mufl;  neceffarilv  be  increa- 
fed,  both  by  the  preceding  Blood 
being  ftruck  harder  upon  by  the 
Protrufion  of  a  fucceeding  Blood 
coming  on  with  an  increafed  Velo¬ 
city,  and  the  occafioning  thereby 
alfo  more  frequent  Strokes  againft: 
the  Sides  of  the  Arteries  ;  by  which 
means  an  increafed  Velocity  of 
Blood  increafcs  the  Heat,  and  con- 
fequently  its  Heat  depends  upon  its 
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i  Circulation.  From  hence  it  appears, 
I  ^hat  at  the  fame  Difiances  from  the 
Heart,  the  Heat  of  equal  Quantities 
of  Blood  nxiill  be  as  their  D elocities ; 
and,  Dhat  in  the  fame  Velocities  of 
Blood,  the  Heat  ‘will  he  reciprocally 
as  the  Difance  from  the  Heart,  For 
Fnce  in  homogeneal  and  fimple 
Bodies,  nothing  elfe  is  required  to 
difingage  the  Particles  exciting  Heat, 
but  a  Nifus  and  Attrition  of  Parts, 
produced  by  the  Force  of  the  Hearty 
to  which  is  always  proportional  the 
Velocity  of  the  Blood,  and  the  Re¬ 
action  or  Refiftance  of  the  Arteries 
'and  antecedent  Blood;  it  follows, 
that  if  that  Reliftance  or  Re-a£lion 
23  not  altered,  which  it  will  not  be 
at  the  fame  Diilance  from  the  Heart, 
then  the  Heat  of  the  Blood  will  not 
be  altered,  unlefs  by  an  Alteration 
of  the  Impetus  or  Velocity  imprefied 
UDOn  the  Blood  from  the  Heart: 
that  is,  as  Eifeds  are  proportional 
to  their  Caufes,  the  Heat  of  the 
Blood  at  the  fame  Diftances  from 
the  Heart  will  be  proportional  to 
its  Velocity.  In  the  fame  manner; 
it  may  be  ihewn,  that  if  the  Velo¬ 
cities  imprelTed  by  the  Heart  are 
equal,  there  can  be  no  Change  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  but  from  a 
diverfified  Refiftance  or  Re-aClion 
of  the  Arteries  and  antecedent  Blood. 
But  the  Reiiftance  of  the  preceding 
Blood  is  proportional  to  its  Quan¬ 
tity,  and  its  Quantity  is  reciprocally 
proportional  to  the  Diftance  from 
the  Heart,  (for  the  nearer  the  Blood 
I  is  to  the  Heart,  fo  much  the  greater 
will  be  its  Quantity  between  any 
given  Place;  and  the  Extremity  of 
the  Artery)  and  therefore  the  Refiil- 
ance  of  the  Arteries  will  alfo  be  fo 
much  the  greater,  by  how  much 
(  nearer  they  are  to  the  Heart;  for 
in  this  Cafe,  the  Reiiftance  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  Velocity,  and  the 
Velocity  of  the  Blood  is  greateft 


at  the  Icaft:  Diftances  from  the 
Heart.  _  Flence  the  Pleat  of  the 
Blood  may  be  confidered  as  a  Red- 
angle  under  the  Velocity  and  the 
Diftance;  that  is,  if  in  two  Per'^ 
fons  the  Velocity  be  as  3,  and 
the  Diftances  wherein  we  would  de¬ 
termine  the  Heat  be  as  much  more 
in  one  as  in  another,  that  is,  as 
2  to  I ;  the  Heat  of  one  will  be 
6,  and  the  other  3 ;  that  is,  the 
Heat  of  the  hril  Avill  be  double  the 
Heat  of  the  fecond.  If  the  Di¬ 
ftances  of  the  iirft  fee  as  2,  and  the 
Velocity  as  4?  but  the  Diftances  of 
the  fecond  as  3,  and  the  Velocity 
as  I  ;  the  Heat  of  the  ftrft  will  be 
as  8,  and  of  the  fecond  as  3,  and  fo 
the  Heat  of  the  firft  will  be  more 
than  double  the  Heat  of  the  fecond. 

Calenture,  is  a  Diftemper  pecu- 
.liar  to  Sailors,  wherein  they  imagine 
the  Sea  to  be  green  Fields,  and 
will  throw  themfeives  into  it  if  not 
reftrained.  Bonetus  gives  an  Ac- 
count  of  it  in  Med.  Sept,  as  alfo 
does  Dr.  Stubbs  in  the  Philofoph^ 
BranfaB. 

Calidarium,  thus  Celfus  calls  that 
Part  of  a  Bath  ^hich  was  the 
pocaufum  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 

Callofity,  and  Callus,  lignifies  a 
kind  of  Swelling  without  Pain,  like 
that  of  the  Skin  by  hard  Labour; 
arid  therefore  when  Wounds,  and 
the  Edges  of  Ulcers  grow  fo,  they 
are  faid  to  be  callous. 

Calomel,  is  a  Name  commonly 
given  to  M'ercurius  Dulcis  ;  but  it 
feems  at  ftrft  to  have  m.ore  properly 
belonged  to  the  yEthiops  Miner al^ 
from  niger.  black,  and 

pulcher^  fair;  for  by  rubbing  that. 
Ingredients  of  a  pale  Complexion 
are  reduced  to  black;  But  fome 
will  have  it  given  to  Mercurius  Dul¬ 
cis,  from  the  Authority  of  a  W'himfi- 
cal  Cnyraift,  who  employed  a  Black 
in  his  Elaboratory,  with  a  Regard 
F  z  to 
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to  the  fame  Etymology,  fignifying 
both  White  and  Black,  the  Medi¬ 
cine  anfwering  to  the  one,  and  the 
Operator  to  the  other. 

Calnja  and  Calvariay  is  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Head,  which  grows  bald 
the  firft. 

Qalx,  the  fame  as  Calcaneus ; 
which  fee.  It  is  alfo  a  Term  in 
Chymillry  for  any  thing  that  is  ren¬ 
dered  reducible  to  Powder,  by  burn¬ 
ing;  the  Word  fignifying  Lime, 
which  is  fo  made. 

Calyptra,  or  Veil,  among  Botanifts, 
a  thin  membranceous  Cover  placed 
over  the  Parts  of  Frudlificaiion,  like 
a  Monk's  Cawl. 

Calyx y  in  Botany,  a  general  Term 
exprelTing  the  Cup  of  a  Flower,  or 
that  Part  of  a  Plant  which  furrounds 
and  fupports  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Flower  They  are  various  in  their 
Strudure,  and  on  that  Account  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  feveral  Names,  as 
Perianthiumy  Inn^olucrum,  Jmcntum, 
Spathay  Glmnuy  &c.  which  fee. 

Campanulousy  or  Campaniformisy 
are  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  re- 
femble  the  Shape  of  a  Bell,  from 
Campandy  a  Bell. 

Camphor y  a  white,  folid,  tran- 
fparent,  refinous  Concrete,  of  a 
penetrating  Smell,  and  a  bitterifli, 
aromatic j  pungent  Talle,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  b'enfe  of  Coolnefs,  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Eaji-^lr.dies  ;  it  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal 
Diaphoretics  and  Antifeptics,  and  as 
pofiehing  home  Degree  of  an  anodyne 
or  antifpafmodic  Power. 

Canaliculus  Afteriofusy  is  a  Vef- 
fel  betwixt  the  Arterious  Veins  of 
the  Lungs,  and  the  great  Artery  in 
Pcetuss'y  for  it  is  obliterated  in  adult 
Perfons:  Thro’  it  the  Blood  is  dlf- 
charged  out  of  the  arterial  Vein  into 
the  Ao'^'ta. 

Cancer y  and  Carclno7na,  is  a  round, 
livid,  and  blackilh  Tumour,  circum- 


fcribed  with  turgid  Veins,  refem- 
bling  the  Feet  of  a  Crab,  (tho’  not 
always)  from  whence  it  takes  its 
Name,  and  is  hardly  ever  cured ; 
it  being  the  prefent  Falhion  rather 
to  let  it  alone  than  meddle  with  it, 
on  account  of  the  ill  Succefs  which 
has  hitherto  attended  the  Ufc  and 
Application  of  rough  irritating  Me¬ 
dicines,  which  always  caufe  it  to 
fpread  the  fafter,  efpecially  if  un- 
fkilfully  employed. 

Canictdium :  Drelincourty  in  his 
anatomical  Experiments,  ufes  this 
Term  for  the  DiffeCtion  of  Dogs, 
its  Etymology  importing  as  much. 

Canine  AppetitCy  is  an  inordinate 
extravagant  Hunger,  to  the  Degree 
of  a  Difeafe,  fo  that  the  Perfon  be¬ 
comes  as  voracious  as  Dogs;  whence 
the  Name. 

Canini  DenteSy  are  two  Teeth  in 
each  Jaw,  one  on  each  Side  the  In- 
cifores.  They  are  pretty  thick  and 
round,  and  end  in  a  lharp  Point. 
They  have  each  one  Root,  which  is 
longer  than  the  Roots  of  the  hcifo- 
res.  Their  proper  Ufe  is  to  pierce 
the  folid  Aliments;  becaufe  the 
Fore-Teeth  are  not  only  apt  to  be 
pulled  outwards  by  the  Things  we 
hold  and  break  with  them,  but  like- 
wife  becaufe  they  are  lefs  fubjedf  to 
Blows  than  the  Molares :  therefore 
above  two  Thirds  of  them  are  bu¬ 
ried  in  their  Al-veoliy  or  Sockets,  by 
which  their  Refifiance  of  all  lateral 
Preffures  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  Molares. 

Caninus  Mufculus,  is  the  fame 
as  Ele<vator  habii  juperioris ;  which 
fee. 

CanthuSy  is  the  Corner  of  the 
Eye:  The  internal  is  called  the 
greater,  and  the  external  the  lelTer 
Canthus. 

Capilla7nentSy  are .  thofe  fmall 
Threads  or  Hairs  which  grow  up 
in  the  Middle  of  a  Flov/er,  and  are 

adorned 
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j  adorned  with  little  Herbs  at  the  Top. 

\  And, 

I  Capillary^  or  capillacioiis  Plants, 
i  are  fuch  as  have  no  main  Stalk  or 
!  Stem,  but  grow  to  the  Ground,  as 
j  Hairs  on  the  Head;  and  which  bear 
their  Seed  in  little  Tufts  or  Protu¬ 
berances  on  the  Back-lide  of  their 
Leaves.  And, 

Capillary  VeJJels,  ate  the  fmall 
Ramifications  of  ^the  Arteries ;  fo 
called  from  Capiilus,  a  little  Hair, 

Capillus,  Hair;  the  fril  Degree 
in  the  Lintsan  Scale  for  meafuring 
Plants ;  it  is  the  Diameter  of  a 
Hair,  and  the  tyvelfth  Part  of  the 
Linea. 

Captflrunt,  a  Bandage  for  the 
Head  ;  fo  called  by  Surgeons. 

Capital  Lees,  are  the  ilrong  Lees 
made  by  the  Soap-boilers  from  Pot- 
Afhes;  which  are  ufed  in  Surgery 
as  a  Cauftic,  and  to  make  the  Lapis 
infernalis. 

Capital  Medicines,  are  the  Venice 
Treacle,  Mithridate,  fo  called 
by  way  of  Pre-eminence;  from  Ca- 
put.  Head  or  Chief. 

Capriz,ans,  is  by  Galen,  and  fome 
others  fince,  ufed  to  exprefs  an  In¬ 
equality  in  the  Pulfe,  when  it  leaps, 
and  as  it  were  dances,  in  uncertain 
Strokes  and  Periods. 

Capfa,  llridly  fignifies  a  Bag,  or 
Pocket;  whence  its  Derivative  Cap- 
fida  is  applied  to  many  Parts  of  the 
Body,  having  any  Refemblance 
thereunto.  As, 

Capfulce  Atrahilariee,  called  alio 
Penes  Slice enturiati,  and  Gianduhee 
i  RenaUs.  See  Kidneys. 

Capful<^  Cordis.  See  Pericardium. 

Capfula  communis,  is  a  Membrane 
arifing  from  the  Peritonaeum,  and 
inclofing  both  the  Vena  Porta,  and 
1  Porus  Biliaris. 

1  Capfulee  Seminales.  See  Vejiculce 
I  Seminales.  This  Term  is  alfo  ap- 
I  plied  to  a  Chirurgical  Inllrument 

! 
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for  making  IlTues,  which  is  de- 
feribed  by  Aquapendens,  and  ScuK 
tetus. 

Copfula  or  Capfule,  among  Bo- 
taniits,  is  a  hollow  Pericarpium, 
which  cleaves  or  parts  in  fome  de¬ 
terminate  Manner.  The  Inclofure 
of  the  Capfule,  which  furrounds 
and  covers  the  Fruit  externally,  is 
called  a  Valajule ;  the  Partitions, 
which  divide  the  Capfule  into  fundry 
Compartments  or  Cells,  are  termed 
Difiptments',  the  Subftance  which 
paffes  through  the  Capfule,  and  con- 
neds  the  feveral  Partitions  and 
Seeds,  Columella',  and  the  Cells  or 
hollow  Compartments  of  the  Capfule 
in  which  the  Seeds  are  lodged  Locur 
laments. 

Caput  Gallinaginis,  a  Wpod- 
cockk,  Snipe’s,  or  Cock’s-Head;  is 
a  kind  of  Caruncle,  or  fpongy  Bor¬ 
der,  at  the  E.^tremities,  or  Aper¬ 
tures  of  the  V eficulce  Seminales,  to 
prevent  the  Impetus  of  the  Seed 
from  being  fuffigient  there  to  dilate 
the  Orifices  of  the  V afa  Deferentia, 
but  when  affifted  by  the  Compref- 
fon  of  the  furrounding  Parts  in  Co¬ 
pulation. 

Caput  Mart  urn,  dead  Head,  is 
the  Refiduum  after  Dillillation,  of 
any  kind  whatfoever;  or  Earth, 
when  all  the  other  Principles  are 
feparated  from  it. 

Caputpurgia,  is  a  Term  arbitrari¬ 
ly  made  ufe  of  by  fome  Writers  to 
exprefs  all  Things  which  cleanfe  the 
Head,  by  Sneezing,  or  any  other 
Means. 

Carahe,  is  the  f£|me  with  fome 
Authors  as  Amber. 

Carbuncle.  This  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Anthrax, 
which  fee;  but  is  more  generally 
taken  for  that  particular  Boil  which 
appears  in  peftilential  Fevers,  and 
is  a  red  hard  Swelling  with  great 
Pain,  and  a  burning  Heat.  From 
F  3  its 
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its  Similitude  to  the  Colour  of  Fire 
likewife,  this  Term  flriaiy  fignifying 
alive  Coal,  is  fometimes  given  to  a 
precious  Scone  of  the  Ruby  Kind, 

Carcinoma,  from  Kct^K7v(^,  Can¬ 
cer,  and  depafco,  to  teed  up* 

on;,  is  a  particular  Ulcer,  called 
commonly  a  Cancer,  which  is  very 
difncult  to  cure.  A  Diforder  like*- 
wiie  in  the  horny  Coat  of  the  Eye  is 
thus  called  by  forne  Writers. 

Cardia,  fignifies  both  the  Heart 
and  the  left  Orifice  of  the  Stomach, 
which  was  by  forne  of  the  Ancients 
fuppofed  to  have  an  uncommon 
Confent  therewith.  Hence  alfo 
Things  v/hich  are  fuppofed  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  Heart  immediately  as 
Cordials,  are  called  Cardiacs. 

Cardialgia,  the  Heart-burn,  a 
Pain  fuppofed  to  be  felt  in  the 
Heart,  but  more  properly  in  the 
Stomach,  and  fometimes  rifes  all 
along  from  thence  up  to  the  Of/o- 
phagus ;  caufed  by  the  Acrimony  of 
fome  explofive  Matter  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  which  vellicates,^  and  as  it 
were  burns  the  Fibres  which  it  paf- 
les.  ’Tis  felt  m.oll  frequently  when 
the  Stomach  is  fomewhat  empty, 
and  in  that  cafe  may  be  cured  by 
eating  and  drinking.  Otherwife, 
the  Specific  for  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
Chalk,  Crabs-Eyes,  or  the  like  ter- 
reftrial  Alkalies,  taken  in  a  large 
Dofe,  with  a  Glafs  of  Water :  But 
the  rnofe  powerful  Remedy  for  it, 
feems  to  be  the  Powder  of  the  in¬ 
ward  Coat  of  a  Fowl’s  Gizzard 
cleanfed  and  dried. 

Cardo,  a  Hinge,  The  fecond 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck  is  Ip  called, 
becaufe  the  Head  turns  upon  it. 
See  Epijlrophaus. 

Caricous  Tumour,  called  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  is  a  Swelling 

refembling  the  Figure  of  a  Fig, 
fnch  as  are  frequently  the  Piles; 
from  Carica,  fignifying  a  Fig,  from 


Caria^  a  Country  whence  they  are 
fometimes  brought. 

.  Caries,  expreffes  that  Rottennefs 
which  is  peculiar  to  a  Bone. 
Whence, 

Carious,  is  faid  of  a  foul  Bone, 
or  one  inclining  to  Rottennefs. 

Carina,  ftridly  fignifes  the  Keel 
of  a  Ship;  and  from  a  Similitude  in 
Figure  fome  Anatomifls  call  the 
Spine  fp,  as  does  Malpighi  the  firll 
Rudiments  of  a  Chick  in  the  Egg. 

Carminatiojc,  A  great  m.any  feem 
to  be  Strangers  to  this  Term,  as  it 
does  not  appear  tq  carry  in  it  any 
thing  expreffive  of  the  medicinal 
Efiicacies  of  thofe  Simples  which  . 
pafs  under  its  Denomination.  This 
had  certainly  its  Rifc,  and  was  thus 
applied,  when  Medicine  w'as  too 
much  in  the  Hands  of  thofe  Jugglers 
who,  for  want  of  a  true  Knowledge 
in  their  Profeffion,  brought  Religion 
into  their  Party;  and  what  they 
were  ignorant  in  doing  by  rational 
Prefeription,  and  the  Ufe  of  pro¬ 
per  Medicine,  they  pretended  to  do 
by  Invocations,  and  their  Intereft 
with  Heaven.  Which  Cant  being 
generally,  for  the  Surprife  fake, 
couched  in  fome  fliort  Verfes,  the 
Word  Carmen,  which  fignifies  a 
Veffe,  was  alfo  made  to  mean  an 
Inchantment:  which  as  it  was  a  ve¬ 
ry  good  Cover  for  their  Ignorance 
as  well  as  their  Knavery,  was  fre- 
quently  made  ufe  of  to  fatisfy  the 
People  of  the  Operation  of  a  Me¬ 
dicine  they  could  not  account  for: 
And  as  the  Medicines  now  under  this 
Name  are  of  a  quick  Efficacy,  and 
the  Confequences  thereof  in  many 
Inffiances  great  and  furprizing;  the  . 
moffi  violent  Pains  fometimes  ari- 
fing  from  pent-up  Wind,  which  im¬ 
mediately  ceafe  upon  its  Difperfion.: 
for  thefe  Reafons,  fuch  Medicines  as 
give  Relief  in  this  Cafe,  are  more 
particularly  termed  Carminative,  as 
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if  they  cured  by  Inchantment ;  the 
Removal  of  the  Complaint  by  them 
being  fo  fudden,  that  the  ordinary 
Means  ufed,orthe  Operation  of  a  na¬ 
tural  Caufe,  are  not  well  imagined 
to  take  place  lo  foon.  But  how  thefe 
do  this,  is  eafy  to  imagine,  when 
we  confider  that  all  the  Parts  of  the 
Body  are  perfpirable,  and  that  the 
perfpirable  Matter  may  lodge  fome- 
times  in  the  Valves  of  the  Bowels, 
and  Interllices  of  all  Parts,  and  that 
whatfoever  will  rarify  and  render 
thinner  fuch  Colledions  of  Vapours 
will  conduce  to  their  utter  Difcharge 
out  of  the  Body  :  For  all  thofe  Things 
under  this  Denomination  are  warm, 
and  confift  of  very  light  fubcle 
Parts,  whereby  they  rarify  fuch 
Flatulencies,  and  fo  facilitate  their 
Expulfion. 

Carnicula^  is  ufed  fomtimes  by 
Fallopius  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Carun¬ 
cle  ;  which  fee. 

Carninjorous^  by  the  Greeks  called 
Sarcophagi :  is  ufed  to  diftinguifh 
thofe  Animals  that  live  on  Flelh  j 
the  Word  almofl:  importing  fo  much. 

Caro^  Flefn,  is  fir  idly  fuch  Parts 
of  the  Body  where  the  Blood-Vef- 
fels  are  fo  fmall  as  to  retain  enough 
to  preferve  their  Colour  red ;  but 
fome  Anatomifts  make  very  per¬ 
plexed  and  ufelefs  Diilindions  un¬ 
der  this  Term:  for  all  the  Body  be¬ 
ing  a  Congeries  of  Canals  and  Flu¬ 
ids,  no  Part  more  than  another  can 
be  faid  to  be  permanent  or  flefhy, 
but  in  this  Limitation. 

Caroli,  fome  Writers  in  Surgery 
thus  call  little  Venereal  Excrefcencies 
in  the  Privy  Parts. 

Carotides,  are  two  Arteries  which 
arife  out  of  the  afcending  Trunk  of 
the  Aorta,  near  where  the  fubcla- 
vian  Arteries  arife ;  and  as  they  af- 
cend  on  each  Side  the  Afpera  Arte- 
ria,  give  fomm  Branches  to  the 
Frachcea,  Larynx,  Glandula  Lhy- 
roidcs ;  and  then  they  fend  out  four 


confiderable  Springs  to  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Os  Hyoides  and  Pharynx,  to 
the  Flyhhyotdes,  and  Digajlrici,  to 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Temples,  and 
to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Hind-part  of 
the  Neck,  and  Skin  of  the  Head. 
Then  they  pafs  thro’  the  Canal  in 
the  Os  Petrojum,  give  fome  Branches 
to  the  Dura  Mater^  join  with  the 
Cer-vicalis,  detach  fome  Sprigs  to 
the  Glandula  Pitmtaria,  Pete  Mira- 
hile,  and  Plexus  Choroides ;  and  then 
running  thro’  all  the  Circumvolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Cerehdlum,  lofe  their 
capillary  Branches  in  the  cortical 
Subfiance.  They  have  by  fome 
been  titled  Arteries  Seporaries,  on  a 
Conjedure  that  they  were  the  Seat  of 
Sleep. 

Carpus,  the  Wrid.  It  is  made 
up  of  eight  little  Bones  of  different 
Figures  and  Thicknefs.  They  are 
placed  in'  two  Ranks,  four  in  each 
Rank.  The  firfl;  Rank  is  articula¬ 
ted  with  the  Radius:  The  fecond 
with  the  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus, 
The  lad  little  Bone  of  the  fird 
Branch  lies  not  at  the  Side  of  the 
third,  which  anfwers  to  the  Bone  of 
the  Metacarpus  of  the  little  Fingerj, 
as  all  the  red  do  by  one  another, 
but  it  lies  uponit;  they  are  drongly 
tied  together  by  the  Ligaments 
which  come  from  the  Radius,  and 
by  the  annulary  Ligament,  thro’ 
which  the  Tendons  which  move  the 
Fingers  pafs.  Altho’  this  Ligament 
be  thought  but  one,  yet  it  gives  a 
particular  Cafe  to  every  Tendon 
which  paiTes  thro’  it. 

Cartilage,  is  a  fmooth  and  folid 
Body,  fofter  than  a  Bone,  but  har¬ 
der  than  a  Ligament.  In  it  there 
are  no  Cavities,  or  Cells  for  con¬ 
taining  of  Marrow,  nOr  is  it  co¬ 
vered  over  with  any  Membrane  to 
make  it  fenfible,  as  the  Bones  are. 
The  Cartilages  have  a  natural  Elaf- 
ticity,  by  which  if  they  are  forced 
F  4  from 
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from  tlieir  natural  Figure  or  Situa¬ 
tion,  they  return  to  it  of  themfelves 
as  (oon  as  that  Force  is  taken  away. 
They  are  chiefly  in  thofe  Places 
where  a  fiiiall  and  eafy  Motion  is 
required,  'as  in  the  Ears,  Nofe, 
Larynx^  ’Trachea,  and  Sternum ; 
and  their  natural  Elaflicity  ferves 
jnftead  of  Antagonifl;  Mufcles. 
They  cover  alfo  all  the  Ends  of 
the  Bones,  which  are  joined  toge¬ 
ther  for  Motion,  becaufe  they  are 
fmoother  than  the  Bones,  which 
are  without  Senfe;  and  by  b^ing 
fofter  than  the  Bones,  the  Attrition 
which  is  made  by  the  Motion  of  the 
Joints,  is  the  more  eafily  guarded 
againft. 

Cartilago  Enjlfonnis.  and  alfo  cal¬ 
led  Xiphoides,  from  Enjis^  Z. 

Sword,  and  Forma^  Shape, 

is  the  Tip  or  Extremity  of  the  Ster¬ 
num,  which  is  broad  at  its  upper 
End,  and  narrower  towards  the  Ex¬ 
tremity,  where  it  is  fornetimes  a  lit¬ 
tle  forked,  and  bends  downwards,  fo 
as  to  hurt  the  Stomach,  and  eaufe 
Vomiting.  See  Sternum. 

Cartilago  innominata,  fo  called  by 
Galen,  is  the  fame  as  the  Moderns 
call  Annularis,  or  Cricoides',  which 
is  the  fecond  Cartilage  of  the  La¬ 
rynx,  and,  according  to  Bartholine, 
is  the  Bans  of  all  the  other. 

Cartilago  Scutiformh,  fo  called 
from  its  Rcfemblance  to  a  Flelmet 
in  Shape,  is  that  Cartilage  whofe 
Prominence  is  difcernible,  external¬ 
ly  in  the  Throat ;  and  by  fome  cal¬ 
led  Pomum  Adatni,  from  a  Conceit 
pf  its  being  left  as  a  Mark  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Wrath  upon  Adamh  Tranfgref- 
Bon. 

Caruncle,  is  either  preternatural, 
as  thofe  little  Excrefcences  in  the 
urinary  Paflages,  in  Venereal  Cafes 
efpecially ;  or  natural,  as  the 

Caruncul^  Myrtiformes,  from  their 
Refemblance  of  Myrtle-berries,  fo 
called  5  as  alfo  Glandules  MyrtiJ'ormei,, 


They  are  made  by  the  Rupture  of 
the  Hymen  in  the  firfl:  Copulation, 
which  contrafting  in  feveral  Places, 
forms  thofe  Cartlncles  or  Glands. 

Carunculcs  Lachrymales,  PunBa 
Lachrynialia,  and  Glandule  Lachry¬ 
males :  all  concur  in  the  lame  Of¬ 
fices,  and  will  hardly  admit  of  a 
feparate  Defeription;  thus  diflin- 
guiihed  from  Lachrymee,  Tears.  On 
the  Back-flde  of  the  Adnata  "Tunica 
of  the  Eye,  upon  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Globe,  is  the  Glandula  Lachry- 
malis,  pretty  large,  divided  into  fe¬ 
veral  Lobes,  each  of  which  fends 
out  an  excretory  Channel  which 
opens  in  the  Fore-flde  of  this  Mem¬ 
brane,  where  it  covers  the  upper 
Lid.  This  Gland  feparates  the  Mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Tears,  which,  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  Motion  of  this  Lid,  moiften 
the  Cornea,  which  otherwife  would 
dry  and  wrinkle  by  the  continual 
Adion  of  the  external  Air.  The 
Edge  of  the  Eye-lid  being  of  an 
equal  Convexity  with  the  Ball  of 
the  Eye,  which  they  touch,  as  the 
Tears  fall  off  from  the  Cornea,  they 
are  llopt  by  the  Edge  of  the  under 
Eye  lid,  along  which  they  run  till 
they  fall  into  two  fmalJ  Holes  in 
the  great  Canthus,  one  in  each  Lid. 
Thefe  Holes  are  called  Pundia  La- 
chrymalia :  And  thele  lead  to  a 
fmall  membranous  Bag,  which  is 
fltaated  in  this  Corner  upon  the  Os 
Lachrymak  '.  from  the  Bottom  of 
which  goes  a  fmall  Pipe,  which 
pierces  this  Bone  into  the  Nofe, 
and  opens  under  the  upper  Lamina 
of  the  Os  Spongiofum.  It  moiflens 
the  inner  Membrane  of  the  Noftriis 
by  the  Humour  of  the  lachrymal 
Glands,  which  runs  from  off  the 
Globe  into  t^hem.  Sometimes  the 
Acrimony  of  this  Humour  caufeth 
Sneezing,  which  may  be  hindered  by 
preffing  the  Angle  of  the  Eye  to 
hop  its  flowing.  Now  between  thefe 
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two  ViinBa  there  is  a  Caruncle  which 
ferves  to  keep  them  open  when  the 
Eyes  are  {hut,  and  this  by  fome  is  ig¬ 
norantly  called  the  Glandula  Lachry- 
nialis, 

Caruncul^e  Papillares,  are  thofe 
little  Protuberances  on  the  Infide  of 
the  Pelvis  of  the  Kidnies,  made  by 
the  Extremities  of  the  Tubes,  which 
bring  the  Serum  from  the  Glands  in 
the  exterior  Parts  to  the  Pelvis. 

Carust  is  a  ileepy  Difeafe,  more 
aggravated  than  a  Lethargy,  but  not 
fo  bad  as  an  apoplexy,  according  to 
fome  Writers  ;  but  fuch  minute 
Sub-divifions  of  the  fame  Thing  are 
now  much  in  difufe. 

Cajpimunair,  an  aromatic  Vege¬ 
table  ;  being  a  Species  of  Galan- 
gal  brought  from  the  Eaft,  and 
highly  valued  as  a  nervous  and 
llomachic  Simple. 

Cajlration,  is  taking  away  the 
Telticles  of  any  Creature;  called 
alio  Gelding. 

Catagmatic,  exprelles  any  Thing 
of  Ufe  in  the  Cure  of  Fraftures ; 
and  thus  an  Officinal  Plaller  hath 
obtained  the  Name  of  Emplajirum 
Catagmaticum. 

Catalepfu,  a  lighter  Species  of  the 
Apoplexy  or  Epilepfy ;  which  fee. 

Catamenia,  the  fame  as  Menfes ; 
which  fee. 

Cataphora,  is  much  the  fame  Dif- 
eaie  with  Coma  ;  which  fee. 

Cataphradica,  is  a  particular  Ban¬ 
dage  for  the  Throat,  of  which  Scul- 
tetus  gives  a  Figure  and  its  Ufe. 

Cataplafm,  is  a  topical  Form, 
known  bed  by  the  Name  of  a  Pul- 
tice. 

Cataptojis,  lignifying  a  fudden  and 
unexpefted  Ptolaphqn  of  the  human 
Body,  is  a  Symptom  in  the. Apo¬ 
plexy  or  Epilepfy. 

Catarad,  from  con- 

fundoi  to  confound  ;  becaul'e  it  de¬ 
stroys  the  Sight.  It  begins  with  a 
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Siiffufion  of  the  Eye,  when  little 
Clouds,  Motes,  and  Flies  feem  to 
float  about  in  the  Air ;  but  when 
confirmed,  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye  is 
either  wholly,  or  in  part  covered, 
and  ffiut  up  with  a  little  thin  Skin, 
fo  that  the  Light  has  no  Admittance, 
There  is  a  great  Nicety  in  taking 
this  off ;  but  I  know  not  by  what 
Negledt  ’tis  altogether  given  over 
to  Empirics  to  perform.  Some 
will  have  it  that  rhefe  Reprefenta- 
tions  are  from  Corpufcles  floating  in 
the  aqueous  Humour ;  others  aferibe 
them  to  the  Condenfation  or  Coa¬ 
gulation  of  the  aqueous  Flumour; 
and  others  again  to  the  Thickening 
of  the  Cryitalline  Humour  ;  but 
Corpufcles  neither  in,  the  aqueous  or 
cryftalline  Humour  can  be  perceived 
on  the  Retina ;  nor  can  the  Adhe-r 
fion  of  any  Thing  to  the  exterior 
Surface  of  the  Cornea  reprefent  any 
Image  upon  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye. 
For  fuch  is  the  Convexity  of  the 
Cornea,  and  Pofition  of  the  Retina, 
that  an  Object  mud  be  placed  at  a 
a  greater  Didance  from  the  Retina, 
than  the  Cornea  is,  in  order  that 
its  Image  may  be  painted  upon 
the  Bottom  of  the  Eye ;  that  is, 
that  all  the  RSys  proceeding  from 
each  Point  of  a  vifible  Objeft  may 
converge  to  as  many  Points  on  the 
Retina :  whence  there  is  no  Point 
in  a  vifible  Objed:,  from  w'hich 
Rays  flowing  do  not,  or  at  lead 
ought  not  to  touch  every  Point  in 
the  Cornea.  Therefore  unlefs  all 
the  Rays  em.itted  from  each  point  of 
an  Ohjedl  are  colleded  in  one  Point 
of  the  Retina,  they  will  not  have  a 
fufficient  Forpe  to  reprefent  there 
the  didind  Appearances  pf  Points, 
i,  e.  the  Image  of  the  Objed,  But  it 
is  impoffible  this  fhould  be  effeded 
according  to  the  Rules  of  Optics, 
if  the  Objed  be  too  near  the  Retina, 
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or  not  removed  from  it  a  fufficient 
Dillance.  See  A7nauro(is. 

Catarrh^  from  Ticcldopico,  defiv-O^ 
is  a  Defiuxion  of  a  lharp  Serum 
Ifom  the  Glands  about  the  Head 
and  Throat,  generally  occafioned 
by  a  Diminution  of  infenfible  Per- 
Ipiration,  commonly  called  a  Cold, 
wherein  what  iltould  pafs  by  the 
Skin,  ouzes  out  upon  thofe  Glands, 
and  occafions  Irritations,  Coughs, 
and  all  the  ufual  Symptoms,  The 
Caufes  are  vvhatioever  accumulates 
too  great  a  Quantity  of'  Serum  in 
the  Body ;  vvhatfoever  hinders  the 
Difcharges  by  Urine  and  the  Pores 
of  the  Skin,  too  much  liquifies  the 
Blood,  aftringes  the  Bowels,  or 
iveakens  Digedion  :  For  tho’  the 
Food  is  changed  into  a  fort  of  Fluid, 
-notwithftanding  that  Digeftion  is 
weakened,  yet  fince  its  Comminu¬ 
tion  is  not  great  enough  for  the 
Chyle,  which  is  made  of  it,  to 
eompofe  with  the  Blood  an  homo¬ 
geneous  Fluid,  it  will  be  eafily  again 
i'eparated  from  it  into  Parts  where 
its  Velocity  impreffed  from  the 
Heart  grows  languid,  that  is,  in  the 
Glands  fituate  about  the  Head, 
which  are  numerous  enough  to  ie- 
parate  a  great  Quantity  of  Serum 
thro’  them.  And  indeed  from  what 
Caufe  foever  the  Serum  is  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  Veffels  bpyond  its 
Quantity,  its  greateft  Part  cannot 
bat,  after  fome  Circulations,  lodge 
itfelf  about  the  Head  or  Brain  ;  be- 
caufe  that  is  furniihed  with  the  lead 
Kefidances,  either  to  oppofe  it,  or 
throw  it  off  after  Lodgment.  And 
upon  that  account  the  Brain  itfelf 
will  be  foon  in  fault,  whenever  the 
Blood  or  other  Humours  are  fo. 
Some  have  wrote  very  largely  of 
this  Didemper,  and  particularly 
Sch^icidcr :  and  many  include  under 
it  all  Kinds  of  Deduxions  :  but  the 
mod  received  Didindlions  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  thefe  Verfes, 


<S/  Jluit  ad  P edus  dicatur  Rheuma 
Catarrhus, 

Ad  Fauces  Branch  US,  ad  Nares  cjia 
Coryza. 

Tho’  Hippocrates  enumerates  feven 
Species  of  Deduxions  under  this 
Appellation.  When  a  Fever  arifes 
with  thefe  Symptoms,  it  is  called 
Fehris  catarrhalisy  and  Willis  gives 
an  Indance  of  one  that  was  epi¬ 
demical  and  malignant,  de  Febr^ 
cap.  17. 

Catajiafis,  frequently  ufed  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  to  exprefs  the  Conditution, 
or  State  of  any  Thing;  and  com¬ 
monly  applied  by  Galeti  to  the  Sea- 
fbns  of  the  Year. 

Ca.thcerejis,  from  ahfu- 

mo,  to  wade  ;  Hippocrates  ufes  it  for 
fuch  a  Confumption  of  the  Body 
as  happens  without  any  manifed 
Evacuation  ;  but  Scrihonius  Largusy 
and  fome  others,  exprefs  by  it  fucli 
Lofs  as  arifes  from  Purging  or  the 
like. 

Cathartic  y  from  mSHpco,  pur  go  y 
to  purge  :  is  -a  Term  uied  for  all 
purging  Medicines.  The  Ferffiicular 
or  Perijialtic  Motion  of  the  Guts, 
is  fuch  as  continually  helps  on  their 
Contents,  from  the  Pylorus  dov»^n 
to  the  Redum.  Mow  every  Irrita-  ' 
tion  either  quickens  that  Motion  in 
its  natural  Order,  or  occafions  fome 
little  Inverfions  of  it.  In  both, 
what  but  fiightly  adheres  to  the 
Coats  or  inner  Membranes  will  be 
loofened  and  fhook  off,  and  carried 
forward  with  their  Contents  ;  and 
‘they  will  alfo  be  more  agitated,  and 
thus  rendered  more  fluid.  By  this 
only  ’cis  manifed,  how  a  Cathartic 
hadens  and  increafes  the  Difcharges 
by  Stool ;  but  the  fame  Manner  of 
Operation  alfo  carries  its  Effe£ls 
much  farther,  in  proportion  to  the  1 
Force  of  the  Stimulus :  For  where  j 
it  is  great,  all  the  Appendages  of  the 
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I  Bowels,  and  even  all  the  Vifcera  in 
the  Abdomen^  will  by  a  Confent  of 
Part's  be  pulled  or  twitched,  fo  as 
to  affedt  their  refpective  Juices  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  Jnteflines 
themfelves  do  their  Contents,  The 
Conlequence  of  which  muft  be,  that 
a  great  deal  will  be  drained  back 
into  the  Inteftines,  and  made  a  Part 
of  what  they  difcharge.  And  when 
we  confider  the  vaft  Number  of 
Glands  in  the  Intefiines,  with  the 
Outlets  of  thofe  Vifcera  opening 
thereinto,  and  particularly  of  the 
Liver  and  Pancreas  ;  it  will  be  no 
Wonder  that  vaft  Quantities,  efpe- 
cially  in  full  Conftitutior-is,  may  be 
carried  off  by  one  Purge. 

As  for  thofe  Cathartics  which  are ' 
diftinguifhed  by  the  Names  of  Chc- 
Icgcgues,  Hydragogues,  Phlegmagc- 
gues,  and  the  like,  upon  a  Suppofi- 
tion  of  an  Eledlive  Quality  therein, 
they  may  be  accounted  for  upon 
more  intelligible  Principles  ;  for  . 
when  the  Difcharges  by  Stool  dif- 
cover  an  Over  proportion  of  any 
particular  Humour,  it  is  to  be  fup- 
pofed  there  was  a  Redundance  of 
iuch  a  Humour,  whofe  Difcharge 
any  Irritation  would  occalion.  Thus 
in  proportion  to  the  Proximity  of 
home  Humours  in  the  inteftinai 
Tube,  and  the  Difpofition  of  the 
Paffages  to  convey  them  that  Way, 
do  they  require  grea:er  or  lefter 
Vibrations,  or  Shakes  of  the  Fibres 
from  a  Cathartic  to  fetch  them  out. 
For  this  Reafon  the  brifRer  Cathar¬ 
tics  which  vellicate  the  Membranes 
moft  of  all,  pump  out  as  it  were, 
irom  all  the  Mefenterial  Glands, 
and  neighbouring  Pans,  their  Con¬ 
tents;  which  becaufe  they  abound  fo 
much  with  Lymphatics,  and  vifcid 
watery  Humours,  make  the  Difcharges 
thin  and  watery :  thofe  which'  aft  in 
fomewhat  a  lower  Degree,  yet  ir¬ 
ritate  enough  to  deterge  and  draw 
out  a  great  deal  of  mucous  and  viD 
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cid  Matter,  which  fometimes  by 
Lodgment  and  want  of  due  Motion, 
changing  into  various  Colours,  oc- 
calions  different  Names  of  Phlegm, 
or  Choler.  As  the  former  there¬ 
fore  pafs  for  Hydragogues,  fo  do  the 
latter  for  Purgers  of  Phlegm  and 
Choler. 

-Upon  another  Account  befides 
that  of  a  Stimulus,  does  a  Cathartic 
anfwer  its  Intention,  and  that  is  by 
fufmg  the  Humours,  and  rendering 
them  more  fluid  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore  ;  whereby  they  are  better  fitted 
to  pafs  off  by  their  proper  Emunc- 
tories.  Thofe  which  confift  of  very 
fubtile  and  aftive  Parts,  are  not  fo 
fenfible  in  the  larger  Paffages,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  great  C^antities  of  Mat¬ 
ter  which  lay  too  great  a  Load  up¬ 
on  them,  and  make  them  unheed¬ 
ed  :  but  when  they  are  got  into  the 
Blood  in  any  confiderable  Number, 
they  divide  and  fufe  thofe  Coheflons 
which  obftruft,  or  move  heavily 
along  the  Capillaries,  and  fcour  the 
Glands  ;  infomuch  that  every  Pul- 
faticn  throws  fomething  thro’  the  in¬ 
teftinai  Glands,  which  goes  away  by 
Stool,  that  the  refluent  Blood  had 
waflied  away,  and  brought  back 
from  all  Parts  of  the  Body.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  thofe  Carthartics  which 
are  faid  to  purge  the  Joints,  and  are 
prefcribed  in  Rheumatifras,  and  ar¬ 
thritic  Pains,  as  the  Radix  Turpe- 
thi,  and  all  the  Aloetics.  And  this 
is  the  Reafo.n  why  Cathartics  of 
this  Sort  are  fo  eaflly  changed  in¬ 
to  the  moft  eflicacious  'Alteratives ; 
for  an  Alterative  is  a  Cathartic  in 
a  lower  Degree,  or  of  a  more  remifs 
Operation.  Whatfoever  brings  fuch 
Particles  to  a  fecretory  Orifice, 
W'hich  are  fitted  for  its  Paffatie. 
oftener,  either  by  accelerating  the 
Blood’s  Motion,  or  breaking  it  into 
more  Particles  of  that  particular  Size 
and  Inclination,  will  increafe  that 
Secretion.  According  therefpre  to 
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the  Difference  of  the  Parts,  where 
fuch  Secretions  are  enlarged,  as  the 
Glands  of  the  Inteftines,  Kidneys,  or 
Skin,  the  Medicipes  which  are  the 
Inllruments  therein,  are  called  either 
Cathartics,  Diuretics,  or  Diapho¬ 
retics. 

Catheretics,  are  Medicines  which 
ferve  to  take  off  the  fungous  or  fu- 
perfiuous  Flefli  that  is  apt  to  grow 
up  in  Wounds  or  Ulcers,  and  are 
the  fame  with  Cauftics  and  Efcha- 
rotics. 

Catheter^  is  a  hollow  Inhrument, 
and  fomewhat  croohed,  to  thruft 
up  the  Yard  into  the  Bladder,  to  al- 
fifl:  in  bringing  away  Urine,  when 
the  Faffage  is  hopped  by  a  Stone  or 
Gravel  ;  tho’  fome  Writers  ufe  it 
alfo  for  Liniments  and  other  external 
ikpplications. 

Catholic^  from  jtct'lx',  through 
and  oAo?,  totum,  all ;  is  afcribed  to 
Medicines  that  are  fuppofed  to 
purge  all  Humours :  alfo  the  fame 
as  a  Panacea,  or  univerfal  Medicine  : 
but  fuch  are  now  laughed  at  for 
Impofitions, 

Canja.  Feiia  Ca^ja. 

Caudex,  The  Stem  of  a  Tree  ; 
according  to  IJnnaus,  it  is  the  alcen- 
ding  and  defcending  Body  of  the 
Root.  See  Root. 

Caidis,  a  Stem,  a  Species  of 
Trunk  common  to  moll  Plants  j  de¬ 
fined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  the  proper 
Trunk  of  the  Herb,  which  elevates 
the  Leaves  and  Fruft  if  cation. 

Caul.  See  Omenimn. 

Caufus,  is  a  Species  of  a  Fever 
attended  with  violent  Fleat  and 
Reftleffnefs.  See  BeVini  de  Ftbrihus. 

Caujlics,  from  %<xioo,  uro,  to  burn  ; 
are  fuch  Things  as  by  their  vio¬ 
lent  Activity ,  and  Heat  thence  oc- 
cafioned,  deftroy  the  Texture  of  the 
Part  to  which  they  are  applied  j 
and  eat  it  away,  as  we  commonly 
exprefs  it,  or  burn  it  into  an  Efchar, 
which  they  do  by  ths  extreme  Mi- 
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nutenefs,  Afperity,  and  Quantity  of 
Motion,  that  like  thofe  of  Fire 
itfelf  tear  afunder  all  Obilacles, 
deftroy  the  Texture  of  the  Solids 
themfelves,  and  change  what  they 
are  applied  to,  into  a  Subfance  like 
burnt  Flefh  •,  which  in  a  little  time 
with  detergent  Dreffings  falls 'quite 
off,  and  leaves  a  Vacuity  in  the  Sub- 
llance  of  the  Part.  Thefe  are  of  ufe 
generally  in  Abfceffes  and  Impofthu- 
mations,  to  eat  thro’  to  the  fuppu- 
rated  Matter,  and  give  it  Vent;  and 
alfo  to  make'Iffues  in  Farts  where 
Cutting  is  difficult  or  inconvenient. 

Cautery,  from  the  fame  Etymo¬ 
logy  as  the  foregoing,  is  either  ac¬ 
tual  or  potential  ;  the  firft  is  burn¬ 
ing  by  a  hot  Iron,  and  the  latter 
wdth  cauflic  Medicines.  The  aclu- 
al  Cautery  is  generally  ufed  to  Ilop 
Mordfcation,  by  burning  of  the  dead 
Parts  to  the  Quick,  or  to  fop  the 
Effufon  of  Blood,  by  fearing  up  the 
Veffels.  -< 

Celerity,  See  V elocity. 

Celiac  Artery  and  Feins.  See  Ar¬ 
tery  and  F ein. 

✓ 

Cells,  are  little  Bags  or  Bladders, 
w'here  Fluids,  or  Matter  of  different 
forts  are  lodged ;  common  both  to 
Animals  and  Plants. 

Celia  Turcica.  See  Brain,  and 
Pinealis  Glandula, 

Gellulre  Adipofa;,  the  fame  as  Adi- 
poji  DuSius  ;  which  fee. 

Center.^  is  the  Middle  of  any.  Bo¬ 
dy,  or  that  Point  which  is  eVery 
way,  or  as  near  as  poffible  equi- 
dillant  from  its  Surface. 

Center  of  Gravity  of  any  Body, 
is  a  Point  on  which  that  Body  being 
fupported,  or  from  it  fufpended,  all 
its  Parts  will  be  in  an  Equilibrium  . 
to  one  another.  Thus  the  Center 
of  Gravity  of  the  human  Body  ex¬ 
tended  at  Length,  is  hy  Borelli  de 
7notu  Animalium,  placed  between 
the  Hates  and  BuheSf  which  is  fup- 
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pofed  very  convenient  for  the  Acl  of 
Generation. 

Center,  common  of  the  Gra<vUy 
of  tnxQ  Bodies,  is  a  Point  in  a  right 
Line  conne&ng  their  Centers^  and 
fo  pofited  in  that  Line,  that  their 
JDiftances  from  it  lhali  be  recipro¬ 
cally  as  the  Weight  of  thofe  Bodies ; 
and  if  another  Body  is  placed  in  the 
fame  right  Line,  fo  that  its  Diftance 
from  any  Point  in  it  be  reciprocally 
as  the  Weight  of  both  the  former 
Bodies  taken  together,  that  Point 
fliall  be  the  common  Center  of 
Gravity  of  all  three. 

Center  of  Motion  of  a  Body,  is  that 
Point  about  which  a  Body  moves 
when  faftened  any  way  to  it,  or 
made  to  revolve  round  it. 

Center  cf  Of  dilation,  is  that  Point 
in  a  compound  Pendulum,  where, 
if  its  whole  Weight  were  faftened, 
it  would  ftill  ofcillate  or  perform  its 
Swings  in  the  fame  Time  as  before  ; 
and  confequently  it  muft  be  diftant 
from  the  Point  of  Sufpenfion  by  the 
Length  of  a  fimple  Pendulum,  whofe 
Ofeiliations  are  fynchronal  with 
thofe  of  the  Compound. 

Center  of  B ercujjton,  is  that  Point 
in  any  Body  wherein  the  Force  of  a 
Stroke  made  with  it  is  the  greateft. 

Central  Forces :  this  is  a  general 
Appellation  for  the  two  grand  Spe¬ 
cies,  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
Forces. 

Centrifugal  Force,  from  centrum, 
a  Center,  and  fugo,  to  fly,  is  that 
F'orce  by  which  all  Bodies  moving 
round  any  other  Body  in  a  Circle, 
or  an  Ellipfis,  do  endeavour  to  fly 
off  from  the  A^-xis  of  their  Motion  in 
a  Tangent  to  the  Periphery  of  it. 
And  this  Force  is  always  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  Circumference  of  the 
Curve,  in  which  the  revolving  Bo¬ 
dy  is  carried  round.  The  centrifu¬ 
gal  Force  to  the  centripetal,  is  as 
the  Square  of  the  Arch  which  a  Bo- 
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dy  deferibes  in  a  given  Time,  oT 
vided  by  the  Diameter,  to  the  Space 
thro’  which  any  heavy  Body  moves 
in  falling  from  a  Place  where  it  w^as 
at  Reft  in  the  fam.e  Time.  If  any 
Bodv  fwim  lin  a  Medium  heavier 
than  itfelf,  the  centrifugal  Force  is 
then  the  Difference  between  the  fpe- 
cific  Weight  of  the  Medium  and  the 
floating  Body. 

Centripetal  Force,  from  centrum, 
a  Center,  and  peto,  to  feek ;  is  that 
Force  by  which  any  Body  moving 
round  another  is  drawn  or  tends  to¬ 
wards  the  Center  of  its  Orbit,  and 
is  much  the  fame  with  abfolute  Gra¬ 
vity;  which  fee.  If  a  Body  being 
fpecifically  heavier  than  any  Me¬ 
dium,  finks  in  it,  the  Excefs  of  that 
Body’s  Gravity  above  the  Gravity 
of  the  Medium,  is  the  centripetal 
Force  of  the  Body  downwards. 

Centrum,  and  Centration,  are 
.Terms  ufed  by  Paracel fus  and  fome 
of  his  Followers,  to  exprefs  the 
Principle,  Root,  or  Foundation  of 
any  Thing :  as  God  to  be  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Uoiverfe,  the  Heart  the 
Center  of  Life,  the  Brain  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Spirits,  Cf c. 

Cephargiee,  and  Cephalalgia,  from 
caput,  the  Head,  and  ctA- 
7^00,  doleo,  to  ache  ;  is  a  Fain  in  the 
Head  from  what  Caufe  foever.  See 
Pain, 

Cephalics,  from  the  fame  Deriva¬ 
tion  ;  are  all  thofe  Medicines  which 
are  good  for  Diftempers  of  the 
Head. 

Cephalic  Vein,  creeps  along  the 
Arm  between  the  Skin  and  the  Muf- 
cles,  and  divides  into  two  Branches, 
The  external  goes  down  to  the 
Wrift,  where  it  joins  the  Bafilica, 
and  turns  up  to  the  Back  of  the 
Head ;  the  internal  Branch,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  Sprig  of  the  Bafliica, 
makes  the  Mediana.  The  Ancients 
ufed  to  open  this  Vein  in  Diforders 

of 
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of  the  Head  :  for  which  Reafon  it 
bears  this  Name:  but  a  better  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Blood's  Circu¬ 
lation  informs  us,  that  there  is  no 
Ground  for  fuch  a  Notion. 

Cephalo-pharingeU  ^  the  firh  Pair  of 
Mufcles  of  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Gullet,  arifing  from  that  Part  where 
the  Head  is  joined  to  the  Vertebra  of 
the  Neck,  and  inferted  with  a  large 
Plexus  of  Fibres  into  the  Pharynx. 

Cephaloides,  is  a  Term  given  by 
Crolhis.^  and  fome  others,  who  af- 
cribed  Virtues  to  Plants  from  their 
Signatures,  to  thofe  which  had  any 
Pvefemblance  to  a  Head,  the  Term 
importing  fo  much  ;  as  the  Poppy, 
Piony,  and  the  like. 

Ceration^  is  a  Term  ufed  by  fome 
Chymids  in  various  Senfes.  '  Rulan- 
efus  explains  it  from  Geber  to  be 
the  foftening  a  hard  Subftance  into 
a  waxy  Confidence  ;  but  Johnfon 
and  fome  others  exprefs  by  it  the 
fame  as  Incorporation,  or  Mix¬ 
ture. 

CeratCy  from  Ceruy  Wax,  is  a 
Medicine  made  of  Wax,  which, 
with  Oil  or  fome  fofter  Subdance, 
makes  a  Confidence  thinner  than  a 
Plader. 

CeretagloJJiiSy  from  xsfctr,  CornUy 
a  Horn,  and  yx'Pjo'a.,  Lingua,  the 
Tongue,  its  Shape  being  like  a 
Horn  ;  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifes  broad 
and  fiefliy,  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Os  By  aides,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Root  of  the  Tongue,  which  it  pulls 
direftly  into  the  Mouth. 

Ceratorides :  fome  Anatomids  thus 
call  the  Lunica  Cornea  of  the  Eye  j 
which  fee. 

Cerebella  Urina:  Paracelfus  thus 
didinguidies  a  llrine  which  is  whi- 
tidi,  of  the  Colour  of  the  Brain,  and 
from  whence  he  pretended  to  judge 
concerning  fome  of  its  Didempers. 

Cerebellum,  is  compofed  of  a  Cor¬ 
tical  and  Medullary  Subdanee,  ly¬ 


ing  in  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Plead. 
Its  Superficies  is  full  of  draight  Fold¬ 
ings,  which  referable  the  Segments 
of  Circles,  or  the  Edges  of  Plates 
laid  on  one  another;  and  thefe  are 
larged  in  its  Middle,  and  grow  lefs 
as  they  approach  its  fore  and  hind 
Part,  where  they  feem  to  referable 
two  Worms,  therefore  called  Pro- 
eejlus  V ermiformes.  The  Medullary 
Subdance  makes  three  Procedes  up¬ 
on  each  Side  of  the  JSLedulla  oblon¬ 
gata.  Its  great  Ufe  is  to  feparate 
the  nervous  Fluid,  called  animal 
Spirits,  from  the  Blood. 

Cerebrum,  is  of  a  round  Figure,., 
and  divided  by  the  fird  Procefs  of 
the  Dura  Mater,  into  the  right  and 
left  Side.  Its  external  Surface  re- 
fembles  the  Circumvolutions  of  the 
fmall  Guts,  and  in  the  Middle  of 
each  Circumvolution  is  the  Bep-in- 

O 

ning  of  the  Medullary  Subdance,  fo 
that  the  Cortical  Part  is  always  on 
the  Outfide ;  which  Malpighi  fays 
is  nothing  but  a  Heap  of  little  oval 
Glands,  which  receive  the  Capillary 
Branches  of  the  Veins  and  Arte-^ 
ries  which  belong  to  the  Brain,  and 
which  fend  out  an  infinite  Number 
of  Fibres,  which  all  together  make 
up  the  Medullary  Subdance ;  and 
pafiing  out  of  the  Cranium,  forms  ' 
the  Nerves  and  Medulla  Spmalis 
contained  in  the  Vertebra  :  and 
hence  the  nervous  Juice  is  derived 
into  the  Nerves  and  Fibres  of  the 
whole  Body,  by  the  Corpus  Callo- 
fum,  and  Medulla  Oblongata.  See' 
Brain. 

Cerefadlion,  ufed  by  the  Chy raids 
as  Ceration;  which  fee. 

Cerelreum,  ufed  by  fome  ancient 
Authors  for  a  Compofition  of  Wax 
and  Oil,  and  by  others,  as  Rolfin- 
kius,  for  an  Oil  made  from  V/ax. 

Ceroma,  was  ufed  by  the  ancient 
Phylicians  for  an  Unguent  or  Ce¬ 
rate,  tho’  originally  it  feems  to  have 

been 
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been  given  to  a  particular  Compo- 
fition  which  the  VVrehlers  ufed  in 
their  Exercifes  ;  whence  Jwvenal 
calls  one  fo  anointed  Ceromaticusy 
Sat.  3.. 

Cernjix^  the  hinder  Part  of  the 
Neck,  as  the  fore  Part  is  called 
Co  Hum. 

Cervix  Uteri^  is  the  Neck  of  the 
Womb. 

Cerurmn,  is  the  Wax  or  Excre¬ 
ment  of  the  Ear,  to  which  Schroder 
and  fome  other  Writers  afcribe 
very  ftrange  Virtues  as  a  Medi¬ 
cine. 

Cerufe,  is  a  Preparation  of  Lead 
W'ith  Vinegar,  which  is  of  a  white 
Colour,  whence  many  other  Things 
refembling  it  in  that  Particular,  are 
by  Chy mills  called  Cerufe.^  as  the 
Cerufe  of  Antimony,  and  the  like. 
Paracelfm  alfo  applies  it  to  a  white 
Urine  which  he  calls  Cerujfea  Urina, 
and  fays  it  is  a  Sign  of  Death,  or 
of  a  foul  obllrucled  Liver. 

Chalcytis,  is  fomething  metalline 
growing  in  the  Veins  of  Brafs,  or 
a  kind  of  Mineral  Vitriol;  but  the 
Shops  generally  fubllitute  in  its 
Room  burnt  Vitriol ;  or  the  Caput 
mortuum  of  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

Chaomantia  Signo^  fo  Paracelfus 
calls  thofe  Prognollics  that  are  taken 
from  Obfervations  of  the  Air  ;  and 
the  Skill  of  doing  this,  the  fame 
Author,  who  hath  introduced  many 
flrange  Terms  into  Medicine,  calls 
Chaomantia. 

Chaos.,  is  ufed  for  the  original 
Matter  of  the  Univerfe  before  it  was 
?  brought  into  Fprm,  and  from  thence 
^  for  I’hings  in  Confufion. 
i;  Charta  Emporetica,  is  Paper  made 

I  foft  and  porous,  fuch  as  is  ufed  to 
^  filter  with. 

)  Chalcanthumf  is  Vitriol  calcined 

I  red. 
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CharaBers  ufed  in  Medicine.. 

Antimony. 

Aqua  Fortis. 

Al.  Aqua  Regia. 

iVB  Balneum  Marite, 

q/  Calx  Viva. 

©  Caput  mortuum. 

Q  Copper. 

0  Common  Salt. 

Dillil. 

O  Gold. 

CC  Harts-Horn. 

CCC  Harts-Horn  calcined. 
f  Iron. 

Oj-  Jupiter,  Tim 
“b  Lead. 

^  Mercury. 

^  - - Sublimate, 

^  ^ — .. — ..  Precipitate. 

0  Nitre. 

Sal  Armoniac. 

-0'  Sulphur. 

Spirit  of  Wine,  Or 

•\yT>  S.  V.  R.  Spirit  of  Wine 

^  reflified. 

©  Silver. 

Tartar. 

0  Vitriol. 

Jb  A  Pound,  or  a  Pint. 

^  An  Ounce. 

'  3  A  Drachm, 

3  A  Scruple. 

gr.  Grains. 

fs.  Half  any  thing. 

Cong.  A  Gallon. 

Cochl.  A  Spoonful. 

M,  A  Handful. 

P.  A  Pugil. 

P.  iE,  Equal  Quantities. 

S,  A.  According  to  Art. 
q.  f.  A  fufficient  Quantity. 

N.  B. 

51.  contains  3  viii. 

•  •  •  • 

31.  a  111. 

9  i.  gr.  XX. 

Cong.  i.  fb  viii. 

Cochl,  i.  is  about  Jfs.  and 

A  Pugil 
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'A  Pugll  is  the  eighth  Part  of  a 
Handful. 

Some  Authors  ufe  others,  but 
they  are  more  out  of  Affeftation 
than  for  any  real  Service,  and  there¬ 
fore  jufbly  neglected  by  late  Wri¬ 
ters;  and  even  many  of  thefe  are 
now  feldom  ufed.  Some  Enthu- 
liaftic  Authors  alfo  fpeak  of  parti¬ 
cular  Charadlers  for  driving  away 
Difeafes,  as  by  Charms.  See  Jb~ 
hrC'viations. 

Chemofis^  is  that  Diforder  of  the 
Eyes,  wherein  their  White  hangs 
over  the  Blacky  and  at  the  fame 
Time  Handing  fo  far  above  it,  as 
feems  to  leave  a  confiderable  Space 
between  the  two. 

Chieri^  or  Kejri^  is  now  ufed  for 
the  Lucoium  hiteum^  the  Wail-Flow¬ 
er;  but  Chymifts  formerly  expref- 
fed  by  it  a  great  many  different 
things  not  worth  Recital  here,  be- 
caufe  now  rejeded. 

China,  is  an  Officinal  Root  fo 
called  from  the  Country  whence 
it  is  brought ;  but  China  China,  or 
^inquina,  is  alfd  a  Name  for  what 
is  now  chiefly  known  amongft  us  by 
the  Cortex  Beruvianus,  or  Jefuits 
Bark. 

Chiromancy,  is  the  Art  of  Fore¬ 
telling  what  will  happen  to  Perfons 
from  the  Lines  of  their  Hands ;  but 
this  hath  been  long  rejeded  as  ridi¬ 
culous, 

Chiragra,  from  Manns,  a 

Hand,  and  ct/f suo;,  capio^  to  take ; 
is  the  Gout-in  the  Hands. 

Chirurgery,  from  Manus,  a 

Hand,  and  Opus,  Work,  is 

the  Art  of  a  Chirurgeon,  fo  called 
from  its  great  Dependence  upon 
manual  Operation,  and  a  peculiar 
Dexterity  therein;  though  Cuftom 
has  Ihortened  this  in  the  ufual  Way 
of  fpeaking,  to  Surgery;  and  Chi¬ 
rurgeon,  from  the  fame  Etymolo¬ 


gy,  to  Surgeon.  Some  Inflitution- 
Writers  divide  this  Art  into  feveral 
diftind  Branches,  but  fuch  are  not 
worth  Notice. 

Chi-ves,  is  'a  Term  in  Botany,  by 
which  Mr*  Bay  exprefl'es  the  Latin 
Jpices  ;  but  Dr.  Grc^  calls  the  Sta^^ 
mina,  on  which  the  Jpices  are  fixed, 
the  Chinjes. 

CMorofis,  from 

green;  is  that  Diilemper  in  young 
Women  which  is  called  the  Green- 
Sicknefs,  becaufe  they  are  generally  ■ 
of  a  wan,  fallow  Complexion.  It 
arifes  from  a  cold  heavy  Blood,  that 
becomes  fo  from  the  Veffels  being 
too  much  crouded  with  it,  and  want 
of  Motion  enough  to  keep  it  duly 
fluid:  and  therefore  Evacuation  and 
Exercife  are  neceffary  to  its  Remedy. 
See  Dr.  Frienas  Emmenoh^ia. 

Choledocus,  from  Bills,  the 

Bile,  and  recipio,  to  re¬ 

ceive  or  contain ;  is  a  common  Epi¬ 
thet  for  the  Gall-bladder,  the  fame 
with  the  DuLtus  biliarius  communis. 
See  yecur. 

Cholic,  or  Colic,  feems  flridly  and 
originally  to  exprefs  only  a  Dilorder 
of  the  Colon ;  but  Cuflom  has  appro¬ 
priated  it  to  flgnify  any  Diforder  of 
the  Stomach  or  Bowels  in  general 
that  is  attended  with  Pain.  And 
under  this  loofe  Acceptation  may 
conveniently  enough  be  made  thefe 
four  remarkable  Divifions.  i.  A 
bilous  Colic,  which  is  from  an 
Abundance  of  Acrimony  or  Choler, 
that  irritates  the  Bowels  fo  as  to 
occafion  continual  Gripes,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  with  a  Loofenefs ;  and  this 
is  bed  managed  with  Lenitives  and 
Emollients,  which  by  degrees  purge 
off  and  foften  the  offiending  Hu¬ 
mours.'  2.  A  flatulent  Colic  j 
which  is  Pain  in  the  Bowels  from 
Flatus'' s  and  Wind  pent  up  therein, 
which  diftends  them  into  unequal 
and  unnatural  Capacities ;  and  this 
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IS  managed  with  Carminatives  and 
moderate  Openers.  3,  An  hy fieri- 
cal  Colic,  which  arifes  from  Dif- 
orders  of  the  Womb,  and  is  com¬ 
municated  by  the  Confent  of  Parts 
to  the  Bowels,  and  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  ordinary  Hyflerics.  And, 
4.  A  nervous  Colic,  which  is  from 
ConVulfive  Spafms  and  Contorfions 
of  the  Guts  themfelves,  from  fome 
i)iforders  of  the  Spirits,  or  nervous 
I  Fluid,  in  their  component  Fibres  j 

j  whereby  their  Capacities  are  in 

i  many  Places  flraitened,  and  fome- 
I  times  fo  as  to  occafion  obflinate 
Obftruflions :  this  is  belt  remedied 
by  brifk  Cathartics,  joined  with  O- 
piates,  and  emollient  Diluters  in 
plenty  at  the  fame  Time.  There 
is  alio  a  Species  "of  this  Diflemper 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Stone- 
Colic ;  which  is  alfb,  like  the  Hy- 
I  fterical,  by  Confent  of  Parts  from 
I  the  Irritation  of  the  Stone  or  Gra¬ 
vel  in  the  Bladder  or  Kidneys ;  And 
I  this  is  moft  commonly  to  be  treated 
by  Nephritics  and  oily  Diuretics, 
and  is  greatly  aflifted  with  the  car¬ 
minative  Turpentine  Clyfters. 
Chologogues,  ^  from  Bills ^ 

I  Choler,  and  ducoy  to  draw  ; 

I  are  fuch  Medicines  as  purge  Choler, 
as  Rhubarb,  and  the  like. 

I  Choledicus  Dudius,  is  the  com¬ 

mon  Pipe  made  up  of  the  Union 
I  of  the  Porus  Billarius  and  Dudius 
\  Cyjlicus,  which  goes  obliquely  to 
,  ^he  lower  End  of  the  Duodenumy  or 
^junumy  and  there  empties  out  the 

:  Choler^  See  Bile, 

Cholera  Morbus,  is  when  the  Bile 
!  fo  exceeds  in  Quantity  or  Acrimo- 
'  ny,  as  to  irritate  the  Bowels  and 
5  Stomach  to  eje6l  it  both  upwards 
i  and  downwards. 

I  Chordee,  is  an  Inflammation  and 

I  Contraction  of  the  Fvienum  of  the 
i  Vsrd,  that  holds  the  Gians  down¬ 


ward,  that  prevents  EreClion  with¬ 
out  Pain.  It  happens  in  Gotiorrhcsa’s 
from  the  Acrimony  of  the  Matter 
which  runs  from  the  Urethra  ;  from 
Chorda,  a  String  or  Tendon. 

Chorea  Bandli  Fiti,  is  a  Diftemper 
fome  phyfical  Hillories  take  no¬ 
tice  of,  which  ufed  to  feize  Perfons 
about  May,  which  was  the  time  of 
the  Year  that  they  vifited  the  Cha¬ 
pel  of  St.  Fit  us  and  becaufC'  ic 
made  them  leap  and  frifk  about  in  a 
llrange  Manner,  it  was  therefore 
called  St.  Fitus's  Dance :  But  very 
probably  at  that  Seafon  of  the  Year 
the  Females,  who  were  only  affeded 
by  it,  might,  from  fome  Turgefcen- 
cy  and  Repletion  of  hot  J  uices,  be 
raifed  into  thofe  Emotions,  which 
are  fometimes  called  Hyfterical,  or 
by  the  Name  of  Furor  Uierinus, 

Cboroidesy  from  the  former  Deri¬ 
vation,  and  Forma,  Shape  s 

is  the  Folding  of  the  Carotide  Ar¬ 
tery  in  the  Brain,  wherein  is  the 
Glandula  Pine  alls,  I'he  U<uea  Tu^ 
nica,  which  makes  the  Apple  of  the 
Eye,  is  alfo  fo  called,  from  its 
StruClure. 

Chronic  Dijiemper^  from 
Tempus,  Time,  is  a  Diftempcr  of 
Length,  and  is  the  Confequence  of 
fome  natural  Defed  in  the  Confli- 
tution,  or  any  irregular  Way  of  liv¬ 
ing  ;  as  Dropfies,  Afthma’s,  and  the 
like. 

Chryfanthemum :  All  Plants  may 
be  lb  called,  that  blow  with  a  yel¬ 
low  Flower,  from  Aurum, 

Gold,  and  avSor,  Flos,  a  Flower. 

Chryfoms,  from  Undlio, 

anointing.  Anciently  Children  were 
anointed  as  foon  as  born,  with 
fome  aromatic  Compolitions  ;  and 
upon  the  Head  they  w'ore  an  anoin¬ 
ted  Cloth,  till  they  were  judged 
Erong  enough  to  endure  Baptifm  : 
after  which  that"Qloth  w^as  left  off; 
fo  “that  from  the  Birth  till  then, 

^  was 
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was  accounted  a  particular  Period 
of  the  Child’s  Life,  deemed  a  State 
of  Unflion  ;  and  hence  our  Bills  of 
Mortality  feem  to  derive  their  Di- 
ftinftion  of  Chr'^foms,  for  all  who 
die  before  they  are  baptized. 

“  Chyle,  is  that  Juice  which  the 
Food  is  immediately  converted  into 
by  Digeilion  ;  which  fee. 

Chylification.'  Digejlion. 

Chymlftry,-/y^iJLiiL,  an  Art  which 
teaches  the  Manner  of  performing 
Certain  phyhcal  Operations,  where¬ 
by  Bodies,  cognizable  to  the  Senfes, 
or  fuch  as  may  be  rendered  fo,  and 
are  capable  of  being  contained  in 
Vedels,  may,  by  fuitable  Inftru- 
ments,  be  fo  changed,  that  parti¬ 
cular  determined  ElFedls  may  be 
thence  produced,  and  the  Caules  of 
thefe  EfFeds  under  hood,  for  the 
Service  of  various  Arts.  When 
applied  to  Medicine  it  is  termed 
Pharmaceutical  Chymijlry,  and  may 
be  defined,  The  Art  of  performing 
the  feveral  Procefles  or  Ways  of 
Working,  whereby  natural  Sub- 
ftances  are  reducible  to  ufeful  Me¬ 
dicines. 

■  Chymojis,  ov  Cheinoftsi  from  %ct/v<y, 
hifcQ,  to  gape  ;  is  an  Inflammation 
of  the  Eye  lids,  which  turns  out 
their  Infide  to  Sight. 

Cicatricula,  is  that  little  whitifli 
Speck  in  the  Coat  of  the  Yolk  of 
an  Egg,  in  which  the  firft  Changes 
appear  towards  the  Formation  of  the 
Chick ;  ’tis  commonly  called  the 
Treddle.' 

Cicatrize,  fignifies  to  apply  fuch 
Medicines  to  Ulcers  or  Wounds,  as 
heal  and  Ikin  them  over ;  and  hence 

Cicatrix,  is  the  Scar  or  Mark  left 
upon  healing  a  Wound  or  Ulcer. 

Cilia.  See  Eye. 

Ciliare  Ligaipentum,  is  a  Col- 
ledion  of  fmall  fiend er  Threads, 
that  take  their-  Rife  from  the  inner 
Part  of  the  Punka  Uvea  in  the 


Eye,  and  thence  '  run  towards  the 
prominent  Part  of  the  Cryftalline 
Humour,  which  they  compafs  in, 
and  conned  the  Uvea.  Its  Ufe  is 
to  contrad  or  dilate  the  Figure  of 
the  Cryflalline  Humour,  and  to 
draw  it  farther  from,  or  bring  it 
nearer  to  the  Uvea,  according  as 
there  is  Occafion. 

Cina  Cina,  or  China  China,  Of 
^inquina  ;  the  fame  as  the  Jefuits 
Bark, 

Cineriticus  Suhjlance,  is  the  ex¬ 
ternal,  foft,  glandinous,  and  afh- 
coloured  Part  of  the  Brain,  which 
is  alfo  called  Cortical.  See  Cere¬ 
brum. 

Circulation,  of  the  Blood.  This 
being  of  the  utmofl  Confequence 
to  a  right  Apprehenfion  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  Oeconomy,  befides  what  is 
faid  under  Blood,  the  Heart,  Syftole 
and  -^Diaftole,  and  Aorta,  which  fee, 
it  may  be  proper  farther  to  take  no¬ 
tice  here,  that  the  Vena  Cava  af- 
cendens  and  defeendens  unite  in 
one,  and  open  into  the  right  Ear ; 
where  they  unite,  there  is  a  little 
Protuberance  made  by  their  Coats 
on  the  Infide  of  the  Canal,  like  an 
Ifthmus,  which  direds  the  Blood 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other  into 
the  Ear,  and  fo  hinders  them  from 
rufhing  upon  one  another.  The 
right  Ear  in  its  Diaflole  receives  the 
Blood  from  the  Vena  Cava,  which 
by  its  Syftole  is  thruft  into  the  right 
Ventricle  j  (for  the  tendinous  Circle 
which  is  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Cava, 
contrad s  and  hinders  the  BJpod 
from  returning  into  it)  W'hich  - at 
the  fame  time  is  in  its  Diaftole.  In 
the  Syftole  of  the  right  Ventricle 
the  Blood  is  thruft  into  the  Arteria 
Pulmonalis  (for  it  cannot  return 
into  the  Ear,  becaufe  of  the  Val¬ 
vule  Tricufpides )  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  V ena  Pulmonalis^ ; 
that  carries  back  the  Blood  into  the 

Ear; 
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Sar”;  which  ill  ifs  Syndic  thrufts 
the  Blood  into  the  Left  Ventricle, 
and  which  is  then  in  its  Diaftolcc 
In  the  Syllole  of  this  Ventricle  the 
Blood  is  thruft  into  the  Aorta<i  (for 
it  cannot  returni^into  the  Ear,  be- 
caufe  of  the  Valn}ul^B  mitvales )  which 
carries  it  thro’  all  the  Body.  Now 
the  Aorta  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
Heart,  afcends  a  little  upwards,  and 
then  turns  downwards  from  the  de- 
fcending  Trunk,  for  the  Reafon 
already  given  ;  and  from  the  upper 
Side  of  this  Turning,  the  cer<vual 
and  axillary  Veffels  do  arife  ;  by 
this  ArtifiCe  the  Blood  collides  a* 
gainll  the  Sides  of  the  Aorta^  its 
Eorce  is  broken,  Part  of  it  is  taken 
!  in  by  the  Mouths  of  the  afcending 
Branches ;  but  its  greateft  Part  is  di- 
i  reded  downwards. 

But  in  order  to  confider  how  the 
I  Blood  circulates  in  the  Foetus,  it  is 

I 

i  neceffary  to  obferve  that  in  the 
i  right  Ear,  or  the  lower  Side  of  the 
!  Protuberance  of  the  Ca^a^  juft  op- 
polite  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Canja 
afcendcns,  there  is  a  Hole  called 
Foramen  Onjale^  which  opens  into 
the  Vena  Putmonalis  ;  this  Hole  has 
a  Valve  which  fuffers  the  Blood  to 
j  enter  the  Vein,  but  hinders  it  from 
i  coming  back  again.  There  is  like- 
I  wife  a  Paftage  or  Canal  which  runs 
!  from  the'  Trunk  of  the  Aorta  Pul- 
j  monalis,  to  the  Trunk  of  the  Aortas 
i  Now  the  Blood  which  com/es  from 
I  the  Placenta^  by  the  Umbilical  Vein, 
i  into  the  Vena  Porta,  is  fent  into  the 
i  Vena  Ca<va  by  a  Canal  which  goes 
j  ftraight  from  the  Trunk  of  the  Por-- 
I  ta  to  the  Trunk  of  the  Ca'va  in  the 
i  Liver.  This  afcends  the  Vena  ca¬ 
'va,  and  is  diredly  thrown  through 
the  Foramen  O^ale  into  the  Vena 
Pulmonalis,  which  carries  it  into 
the  Left  Ventricle,  which  throws 
!  it  into  the  Aorta,  to  be  diftributed 
'  through  ail  the  Body.  But  the  Blood 


which  comes  down  the  Can;a  de- 
fcendensy  is  diverted  by  the  Ifth* 
mus  of  the  Can; a  from  the  Foramen 
Oojale,  and  falls  into  the  right  Ven¬ 
tricle,  which  thrufts  it  into  the  Ar- 
teria  Pulmonalis,  from  whence  Part 
of  it  is  immediately  carried  by  the 
communicating  Canal  into  the  Aor¬ 
ta.  The  Reafon  of  thefe  Paf- 
fages  in  a  Foetus,  is,  becaufe  the 
Blood  could  not  all  pafs  thro’  the 
Pulmonary  Blood-Ydlels,  they  be¬ 
ing  too  much  compreifed  by  the 
Subllance  of  the  Lungs  ;  but  as 
foon  as  the  Child  is  born,  and  the 
Prelfure  taken  oft  from  the  Blood - 
Veftels,  by  the  Diftention  of  the 
Lungs  with  Aiir,  the  Blood  finding 
a  free  Paffage  thro’  the  Lungs,  runs 
more  by  the  communicating  Canal^ 
whofe  Diredlion  likewife  is  not  now 
fo  favourable  for  its  Reception  as 
before  i  becaufe  the  Pulmonary  Ar¬ 
tery  being  ftretched  out  with  the 
Lungs,  makes  it  go  off  at  right 
Angies,  and  therefore  it  dries  up. 
And  now  the  Pulmonary  Vein  be¬ 
ing  diftended  with  a  greater  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Blood,  which  it  receives  from 
the  Lungs,  the  Valve  of  the  Fo- 
ratnen  Oojale  is  preffed  clofe  to  its 
Sides,  denying  a  Paffage  to  the 
Blood  from  the  Caaja  to  be  mixed 
with  the  reft  of  the  Blood,  fo  that 
by  this  Contrivance,  the  Blood 
which  comes  from  the  Vena  cans  a 
defcendens  paffes  only  through  the 
left  Ventricle,  whilft  the  Blood  which 
comes  from  the  Caoja  afcendens  paf¬ 
fes  only  thro*  the  right, Ventricle. 

From  the 'whole  of  the  Foregoing 
it  appears,  that  both  Auricles  con¬ 
tract  at  the  fame  time,  as  likewife 
do  the  Ventricles ;  and  that  v/hen 
the  Auricles  are  contrafted,  the 
Ventricles  are  dilated,  and 
fa.  To  account  for  this  alternate 
Motion  of  the  Auricles  and  Ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  Heart,  it  is  neceffary 
G  2  to 
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to  confjder,  that  the  Contraflion 
of  ail  the  Mufcies  is  caufed  by  the 
Influx  of  Blood  and  animal  Spirits 
into  the  Cavities  of  their  Fibres  ; 
and  therefore  whenever  this  ceafethf 
the  Contraftion  of  the  Mufcies  like- 
wife  ceaieth  ;  or  the  Swelling  of  the 
Fibres  abating  they  may  be  reduced 
by  any  fmall  Force  to  the  fame 
Length  they  were  before  their  Con- 
trailion,  which  alone  is  their  natural 
State,  the  other  being  entirely  caufed 
by  an  external  Force.  If  therefore 
there  be  an  equal  and  continued 
influx  of  animal  Spirits,  the  Con- 
traftion  of  the  Mufcies  will  like- 
wife  be  equal  and  continual ;  and  if 
the  Influx  is  unequal  and  interrupted, 
the  Contraelion  w'ill  be  the  fame. 
What  this  Influx  is,  will  bed  be 
learned  from  the  Adlion  of  fuch 
Mufcies  as  have  no  Antagonifl,  and 
over  which  the  Will  has  but  a  fmall 
Influence :  the  moft  principal  of 
which  are  the  Fleart,  and  the  Muf¬ 
cies  that  dilate  the  Breaft  in  Infpira- 
tion.  Now  both  thefe  are  alter¬ 
nately  contradled  and  dilated  ;  and 
confeqaently  the  Blood,  or  animal 
Spirits,  do  not  flow  continually  into 
their  Fibres,  but  at  fome  Intervals  of 
Time  to  which  thefe  Contractions 
anfwer.  That  they  have  no  Antago- 
nift  Mufcies,  is  evident  to  every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  Strudure 
of  the  Body  :  for  the  Mufcies  which 
in  a  quick  Expiration  accelerate  the 
Motion  of  the  Ribs  downwards,  are 
'  fo  weak  as  to  be  of  no  moment ;  and 
that  the  Preflure  of  the  Atmofphere 
upon  the  Surface  of  our  Bodies  can¬ 
not  fupply  the  Place  of  antagonifl: 
Mufcies,  is  apparent  to  any  one 
who  conflders,  that  the  Air  within 
us  is  always  jEquihhrio  with  the 
Air  without  us ;  and  confequently 
the  Preffure  of  the  Atmofphere  can 
neither  promote  nor  retard  the  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  Thorax,  or  the  Di¬ 


latation  of  the  Heart  ;  and  there 
being  no  other  thing  which  can  in¬ 
fluence  them,  their  alternate  Con- 
traClions  and  Dilatations  mud  be 
owing  to  the  Influx  of  Blood  or 
animal  Spirits.  There  are  indeed 
other  Mufcies  which  have  no  Anta- 
gonids,  fuch  as  the  Sphin^er  Gula;, 
Ani^  and  Vejic^t  which  we  do  not 
obferve  to  be  thus  alternately  con¬ 
tracted  and  dilated  :  but  the  Reafon 
of  this  is,  becaufe  their  Force  is 
very  weak  and  confequently  their 
Contraction  fmall,  and  differing  fo 
little  from  their  Relaxation,  as  to  be 
imperceptible  to  us ;  and  perhaps 
in  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature 
they  aCl  no  otherwife  than  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  Arteries  do,  which,  when 
they  are  dilated  by  the  Blood,  con¬ 
tract:  again  by  their  natural  Eladici- 
ty.  It  may  perhaps  be  objeCled, 
that  when  one  Side  of  the  Face  is 
druck  with  a  Palfy,  the  other  is 
condantly  and  inceffantly  convulfed  ; 
and  that  therefore  the  Influx  of  the 
Blood  and  Spirits  mud  be  continual. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that 
when  the  Swelling,,  which  caufeth 
the  Contraction  of  the  Fibres,  fub- 
fideth,  and  the  Mufcies  are  relaxed 
they  will  dill  be  fliortened,  till  by 
fome  fmall  Power  they  are  pulled 
out  to  their  natural  Length  ;  which 
being  here  wanting,  and  one  Con- 
traition  prefently  following  another, 
that  Side  of  the  Face  will  always  ap¬ 
pear  as  incelTantly  convulfive.  But 
the  natural  Bent  of  the  Ribs  is 
downwards,  by  which  the  intercodal 
Mufcies  are  dretched  out  again,  as 
well  as  by  the  weak  Force  of  their 
few  Antagonids.  And  when  the 
Fibres  of  the  Heart  are  relaxed, 
they  are,  by  the  Influx  of  the  Blood 
into  the  Auricles  and  Ventricles, 
didended  again  by  the  next  Con¬ 
traction.  And  that  the  Mufcies  are 
not  in  a  perpetual  State  of  Con¬ 
traction, 
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traftion,  will  likewlfe  appear  from 
the  Nature  of  the .  Caufe  of  their 
Contradlion,  which  without  doubt 
is  the  Rarefaflion  of  the  Blood  and 
Spirits  in  the  Cavities  of  the  muf- 
cular  Fibres.  Now  of  whatever 
Nature  this  Rarefaftion  is  conceived 
to  be,  it  can  be  but  temporary,  and 
muft  quickly  ceafe  ih-  fuch  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  Fluids,  as  the  Fibres  of 
a  Mufcle  or  rather  as  one  Veficle 
of  a  Fibre  is  capi^ble  of  recc;iving  at 
a  Time.  Nor  will  it  any  ufe 

to  affirm  that  there  is  a  conftant 
Supply  of  frelh  Blood  and  Spirits, 
which  keep  up  the  conftant  Inflati¬ 
on  of  the  Fibres  j  for  this  Inflation 
being  caufed  by  the  Preifure  of  the 
rarifed  Fluids  againfl:  the  Sides  of 
the  Fibres,  whilft  this  Preifure  con¬ 
tinues,  the  progreffive  Motion  of  the 
Fluids  thro’  the  Fibres  muft  be  at  a 
Stop,  nor  can  they  move  forward 
again,  till  the  Rarefadion  begins  to 
abate,  that  is,  till  the  Fibres  are  re¬ 
laxed  ;  and  confequently  the  Con- 
tradion  or  Adion  of  the  Mufcles 
muft  ceafe,  before  freih  Blood  can 
be  ratified.  Both  Blood  and  Spirits 
being  then  neceifary  for  the  Infla¬ 
tion  of  the  Mufcles,  and  we  being; 
fure  the  Blood  moves  with  a  conti¬ 
nual  Stream,  the  animal  Spirits  muft 
only  drop  from  the  Nerves  into  the 
mufcular  Fibres,  and  there  ratify 
the  Blood  after  the  manner  to  be 
explained  about  mufcular  Motion, 
which  fee.  When  a  Drop  falls,  the 
Fibres  are  prefen'tly  inflated,  and 
the  Mufcle  contraded;  as  foon  as 
the  Rarefadion  of  the  Blood  is  over, 
the  Mufcle  is  rela:x!ed  till  the  next 
Drop  falls  from  the  Nerves,  by 
which  it  is  contraded  again.  Thus 
the  Syftole  and  Diaftole  of  the 
Heart  regularly  follow  one  another ; 
arid  this  being  firft  clearly  under- 
fiood,  it  wiU  be  eafy  to  give  a  Rea- 
fon  why  the  Auricles  are  conftantly 


contraded  when  the  Ventricles  are 
dilated,  and  the  Ventricles  contrac¬ 
ted  when  the  Auricles  are  dilated, 
notwithttanding  they  have  all  the 
fame  Nerves  and  Blood  Veffels  : 
For  fuppofe  all  of  them  full  of  Blood, 
before  the  Heart  begins  to  beat,  and 
that  the  Auricles  and  Ventricles  are 
ready  to  contrad  at  the  fame  time, 
yet  becaufe  the  Strength  of  ehe  Ven¬ 
tricles  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  Auricles,  they  will  contrad ; 
and  by  their  Contradion  hinder  that 
of  the  Auricles,  which  endeavour 
likewife  to  expel  the  Blood  by  v/nich 
they  are  diftended,  but  cannot  per¬ 
form  it  till  the  Relaxation  of  the 
Ventricles  makes  room  for  its  Re¬ 
ception  ;  and  thus  their  IVJotions 
neceflfarily  become  alternate,  with^ 
out  which  there  could  be  no  Circu¬ 
lation.  See  Fibres 

Circulation,  in  Chymiflry  is  when 
one  Body,  commonly  called  a  blind 
Head,  is  inverted  nito  another  in 
which  there  is  Matter  to  be  digefted 
by  Heat ;  whereby  what  the  Heat 
raifes  is  colleded,  and  again  falls 
down  into  the  VefielsTrom  whence 
it  came,  fo  that  the  fineft  Parts  are 
hereby  not  loft,  which  otherwife 
would  fly  away. 

Circumambient,  fignifies  encom- 
pafling  round ;  fo  thofe  Bodies  that 
lie  round  another  are  thus  called  i 
but  the  Body  of  Air  encompafiing 
all  things  on  this  Globe,  is  more 
efpecially  called  the  Circumam¬ 
bient. 

Circumforaneous,  from  circum,  a- 
bout,  and  Forum  a  Market,  is  fome- 
times  applied  to  Mountebanks,  and 
fuch  as  vend  Medicines  in  that  Man¬ 
ner  about  the  Countries. 

Cirri,  in  Botany,  are  thofe  fine 
Strings  or  Hairs,  by  which  fome 
Plants  faften  themfelves  for  their 
Support,  as  Ivy,  and  the  like. 

Circofele,  is  the  fame  as  Her- 
G  3  nia 
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nia  ‘varicofa,  which  P.  Ammianus 
defcribes  to  be  a  Multitude  of  Va~ 
rices  in  the  Tefticles,  which  pro- 
dlgiouOy  increafe  their  Bulk,  and 
hinder  their  natural  Offices  j  and 
fometimes  make  Caftration  n^cef- 
fary. 

Ctfl^  Cijia,  or  Cijiusi  thus  our 
Surgeons  call  thole  Tumours  where 
the  obltrufied  Matter  colieas  as  in 
a  Bag,  which  may  be  all  taken  out 
at  once. 

Claret  was  the  Name  of  a  Wine 
impregnated  with  ArQ7naticsy  which 
was  fometimes  alfo  called  Hippocras^ 
or  Vinum  Hippocraticumi  becaufe  firft 
prefcrihed  by  Hippocrates  \  but  it  is 
now  out  of  Ufe.  Rulandus  alfo 
makes  it  a  Name  for  the  White  of 
an  Egg,  but  prefent  Ufage  does  not 
juftifv  fuch  an  Interpretation. 

Clarif  cation,  in  Medicine,  is  the 
lining  Liquors  from  their  groffer 
parts,  and  is  generally  done  by  beat¬ 
ing  up  W’ith  the  Whites  of  Eggs,  De- 
cohlions  and  turbid  Liquors  into  a 
Froth  I  which  upon  boiling  will  en¬ 
tangle  the  groffer  Parts,  and  carry 
them  up  to  the  Top  in  a  tough 
Scum ;  which  is  either  taken  off 
with  a  Spoon,  or  fep.arated  by  a 
Flannel-Bag,  called  Hippocrates''^ 
Sleeve.  Another  Way  alff)  is  by 
Handing  in  a  convenient  Veffel  to 
fuffer  the  groffer  Parts  to  fettle,  and 
which  is  alfo  fometimes  promoted 
by  a  Mixture  of  fuch  Matter  as  will 
give  what  (hould  fettle  a  greater 
Weight,  and’  make  it  fall  fooner, 
as  in  diftilled  Waters,  which  are 
milky,  fine  Sugar,  with  a  few  Grains 
of  Alum,  will  carry  down  the  oily 
Parts,  and  leave  the  reft  clear  ;  and 
this  is  generally  called  Depura¬ 
tion. 

Clafs,  in  Botany,  is  by  hinnaus 
defined  to  be  an  Agreement  of  feveral 
Genera  in  the  Parts  of  Frudlification, 
according  to  the  Principles  of  Na¬ 


ture  diftinguiffied  by  Art.  He  di¬ 
vides  the  vegetable  Kingdom  into 
twenty -four  Claftes.  See  Sexual 
Syjiem. 

Clanjellati  cineres,  the  fame  as  Poi- 
Ajhes ;  which  fee. 

CiaHjiculre,  or  Channel-bones,  are 
two  in  number,  fituated  at  the  Bafis 
of  the  Neck  above  the  Ereaft,  one 
on  each  fide  j  they  are  pretty  long 
and  fmall.;  at  one  End  they  are 
joined  to  the  Production  of  the 
pula  called  Acremtum,  by  the  Ar¬ 
ticulation  called  Synchondrefis  y  at  the 
other  End,  to  the  upper  End  of  the 
Sternum  by  the  Articulation,  called 
Arthrodia ;  they  are  crooked  like 
the  Letter  S,  for  the  Paffage  of 
the  VeffeL  which  pafs  under  them, 
and  to*  facilitate  the  Motion  of  the 
Arms.  Their  Subftance  is  fpongeous, 
which  renders  them  fo  eafy  to  be 
broke,  and  the  fooner  to  be  united 
when  broken.  Their  Ufe  is  to 
fuftain  the  Scapula,  to  which  the 
Arms  are  articulated.  And  becaufe 
the  peftoral  Mufcle  which  pulls  the 
Arms  acrofs  tfic  Breaft,  is  inferted 
near  the  upper  End  of  the  Humerus  z, 
therefore  if  the  Claojicule  did  not 
keep  the  Scapula,  to  which  the  Head 
of  the  Humerus  is  joined,  always  at 
an  equal  Diftance  from  the  Sternum, 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Arm,  and  not 
the  Hand,  muft  have  been  pulled  for¬ 
wards.  The  young  Shoots  alfo,  by 
which  Vines  lay  hold  of  their  Sup¬ 
port,  as  with  Hands,  are  fignified  by 
this  Term. 

Clavis,  fignifies  a  Key,  or  any 
Inftrument  of  that  Ufe  j  wherefore 
fome  Phyficians  give  this  Name  tp, 
a  Pain  in  the  fmall  Part  of  the  Head 
commonly  a  little  above  the  Eyes, 
which  feems  as  if  that  Part  was 
bored  through  as  with  an  Auger  j 
and  Dr.  Sydenham  calls  fuch  a  Pain 
on  the  Top  of  the  Head  in  Hy- 
fterical  Perfons,  Qlo.'vis  Hyfieticus. 

Som^ 
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Some  Chymifts  alfo,  fron^  the  Ufe 
of  this  Inftrament  apply  it  to  many 
things,  to  which  they  afcribe  ftrange 
Virtues,  in  opening  or  unlocking 
other  Subftances. 

Clepjydra,  commonly  fignifies  a 
Contrivance  to  meafure  Time  by 
the  running  of  Sand  out  of  one 
Glafs  into  another ;  but  Paracelfus 
ufes  it  for  an  Irtftrument  to  convey 
Steams  into  the  Womb. 

ClimaUerical  Tears,  are  certain 

obfervable  Years  which  are  fuppofed 

to  be  attended  with  fome  confider- 
able  Change  in  the  Body  ;  as  the 
7th  Year;  the  aift,  made  up  of 
three  times  feven  j  the  4gth,  made 
i  up  of  feven  times  feven  ;  the  63d, 

I  being  nine  times  feven;  and  the 

i  81ft,  which  is  nine  times  nine; 

which  two  laft  are  called  the  grand 
Climaflericks.  Julus  Gellius  tells 

i  us,  that  this  \Yhimf^  firfl  came 

!  from  the  Chaldeans,  from,  whom  it 

I  is  very  probable  to  have  come  to 

I  Pythagoras,  who  was  very  fond  of 
;  the  Number  Seven,  and  ufed  mupli 
!  to  talk  of  it  in  his  Philofophy. 

,  Climate,  is  a  Space  on  the  ter- 
i  reftrial  Globe,  comprehended  be- 

I  tween  two  Circles  parallel  to  the 

j  Equator  ;  fo  that  from  the  Begin- 

I  ning  of  one  Climate  to  that  of  ano- 

I  ther  next  to  it,  there  is  half  an 

j  Hour’s  Difference  in  tlie  longefl: 

I  Summer’s  Day;  thefe  are  alfo  di- 

I  vided  into  Parallels,  which  is  juft 

I  half  fo  much  ;  but  the  former  is 

fmall  enough  to  diftingaifh  the  dif- 
!  ferent  Conftitution  and  Tempera¬ 

ments  of  Air,  which  this  Term  is 
j  generally  ufed  to  exprefs. 

I  Clinoides,  are  four  Proceffes  in 
j  the  Infide  of  the  Os  Sphenoides,  form- 

I  ing  a  Cavity  called  Celia  turcica,  in 

I  the  middle  of  that  Bone  in  which 

I  lies  the  Glandula  Pinealis. 

j  Clinick,  is  generally  ufed  to  figni- 

I  2.  Quack,  or  rather  an  Empirical 
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Nurfe,  who  pretends  to  have  learn¬ 
ed  the  Art  of  curing  Difeafes  from 
Attendance  upon  the  Sick,  from 
xAfvw,  Ledus,  a  Bed. 

Clitoris,  is  a  long  and  round  Bo¬ 
dy  in  the  Forepart  of  the  Vulva, 
naturally  about  the  Bignefs  of  the 
Usvula ;  it  lies  within  ■  the  Skin  ;  nor 
does  any  Part  of  it  appear  outward¬ 
ly,  except  its  Extremity,  which  is 
covered  with  a  Folding  of  the  Skin, 
made  by  the  Union  of  the  tlymph^e, 
called  its  Presputium.  The  Subftance 
of  the  Clitoris  is  compofed  of  two 
fpongy  Bodies,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
Yard;  they  arife  diftinclly  from  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Os  Pubis,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  one  another,  unite  and 
form  the  Body  of  the  Clitoris,  whofe 
Extremity,  which  is  of  an  exquifite 
Senfe,  is  called  The  two 

fpongy  Bodies  before  they  unite,^ 
are  called  the  Crura  Clitoridis,  and 
twice  as  long  as  the  Body  of  the 
Clitoris.  It  has  two  Mufcles,  which 
arife  from  the  Protuberance  of  the 
Ifchium,  and  are  inferted  into  its 
fpongy  Bodies.  They  eredl  the 
Clitoris,  in  Coition  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Mufclcs  of  the  Yard 
do  erea  the  Yard.  It  has  Veins 
and  Arteries  from  the  Hamorrhcidal 
Veftels  and  the  Pudenda  ;  and  Nerves 
from  the  Intercollals,  which  are 
likewife  diftributed  through  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Vulva.  . 

Clyffus,  is  a  Term  anciently  ufed 
by  the  Chymifts  for  Medicines  made 
by  the  Re-union  of  different  Prin¬ 
ciples,  as  Oil,  Salt,  and  Spirit,  by 
long  Digeftion  ;  but  it  is  not  now 
pradifed,  and  fq  the  Term  is  almoft 
loft. 

Clyjler,  Clyfma,  or  Clyfmus,  cal¬ 
led  alfo  Enema,  from  the  Greek 
which  ftridly  fignifies  the 
Injedion  of  a  Liquor  into  any  Part, 
to  wafh  or  cleanfe  jt ;  but  Cuftoni 
hath  now  confined  this  Term  to  an 
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liije^ion  into  the  Fundament,  to 
procure  Stool. 

CoacuSf  or  Coariy  is  frequently 
applied  to  Hi^pocrateSi  or  any  thing 
relating  to  him  or  his  Writings, 
from  his  being  born  in  the  liland  of 
Cos,  or  Coos. 

Coagulation,  from  con  and  ago,  to 
drive  together,  is  fuch  a  Change 
made  in  a  Fluid,  as  is  the  curdling 
of  Milk,  whereby  fome  more  vifcid 
Parts  form  Coalefcences,  and  leave 
the  reft  thinner  and  more  fluid. 
Whence, 

Coalescence,  or  Coalition,  is  the 
gathering  together  and  uniting  into 
a  fenfible  Mafs,  thofe  minute  Par¬ 
ticles  of  a  Fluid  which  were  before 
not  difcernible  in  it.  See  Prop*  i6, 
under  Particle, 

Coaltern  Fevers,  are  fuCh  as  when 
two  come  together  periodically,  the 
one  invades  as  the  other  goes  off 
alternately,  3ee  ^elUni  of  Fevers. 

Cobalt,  a  denfe,  compaff,  and 
ponderous  Mineral,  very  bright  and 
ihinjng,  and  much  refembling  fome 
of  the  Antimonial  Ores  j  from  it 
are  produced  the  feveral  Kinds  of 
Arfenic,  Zaftre,  and  Smalt  j  the 
fame  as  native  Cadmia, 

Coccus,  v.omlB',  flgnifies  ftriflly 
any  Grain  or  Berry  :  But  by  the  Coc^ 
cus  Qnidius,  ufed  to  be  only  under- 
.ftood  the  Bay-Berry,  which  grew 
plentifully  in  the  Ifle  of  Gnidcs,  in 
the  Time  of  Hippocrates. 

Cocciferous,  from  Coccus,  a  Berry, 
and  fero,  to  bear ;  all  thofe  Plants 
or  Trees  are  fo  called  which  have 
.Ferries. 

Coccyges  os ;  fee  CocciP  os,  and  Fer- 
tehra. 

Coccygius,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Os  Coccygis  ariling  partly  tendinous, 
and  partly  flefhy,  from  the  acute 
Procefs  of  the  Os  IJchium,  between 
the  Ligament  that  reaches  from 
thenee  to  the  Os  Sa^rum^  and  one 


of  the  Heads  of  the  Gemini-:  from 
a  narrow  Beginning  it  gradually 
dilates  itfelf  into  a  thin  flefhy  Belly, 
irvterfperfed  with  fome  tendinous 
Fibres.  It  is  inferted  into  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Os  Coccygis  laterally. 

Cochlea,  is  the  laft  Cavity  of  the 
Ear,  and  refembles  the  Shell  of  a 
Snail,  which  it  fignifies.  Its  Canal, 
which  winds  in  a  fpiral  Line,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two,  the  upper  and  lower 
by  a  thin  fpiral  Lamina,  of  which 
that  Part  next  the  Axis  is  bony,  but 
extremely  brittle,  and  that  next  the 
outer  Shell  is  membranous,  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  only  made  of  the  Audito¬ 
ry  Nerve.  The  upper  Canal  opens 
into  the  Tympanum,  and  the  lower 
into  the  Fepibulum.  This  is  nar¬ 
rower  than  that,  efpecially  towards 
the  Bafis  of  the  Cochlea,  where  each 
is  about  a  Line  wide,  and  the  Bafis 
itfelf  is  about  four  Lines  diameter. 

Cochlea,  a  Screw,  one  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  Powers,  defined  a  right 
Cylinder  cut  into  a  furrowed  Spiral ; 
There  are  two  Kinds  hereof,  the 
Male  and  Female,  the  former  being 
Cut  conve.x,  fo  that  its  Threads 
rife  outwards,  but  the  latter  chan¬ 
neled  on  its  concave  Side,  fo  as  to 
receive  the  former,  and  fall  in  with 
the  Threads  thereof. 

CcPlion,  Concodion  or  Digefti- 
on.  The  Ancients  diftinguifhed 
Contortion  into  feveral  Stages,  but 
not  with  any  good  Reafon ;  there 
being  no  Difference  in  any  thing 
effential  thereunto.  The  Office  of 
the  frft  Paffages  indeed,  may  be 
more  particularly  affigned  to  Con-» 
coriion  of  the  grofler  Food,  the 
Recrements  of  which  are  thrown 
off  by  the  larger  Em  undories  ;  and 
of  the  Arteries  and  leffer  Veflels  to 
the  Blood  only,  which  lets  off  its 
Recrements  by  fmaller  Outlets,  and 
chiefly  by  the  Pores  of  the  Skin: 
but  there  is  nothing  materially  dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent  In  either  of  thefe  Operations, 
only  the  former  is  more  cullomarily 
termed  Concoftion,  and  the  latter 
Digedion,  though  the  lad  is  alfo 
applied  to  the  iirfl:  Paffages.  See 
Digejiion. 

Cotton,  in  a  medicinal  Senfe,  fig- 
nifes  that  Alteration,  whatever  it 
be,  or  however  occafioned,  which 
is  made  in  the  crude  Matter  of  a 
Didemper,  whereby  it  is  either  fit¬ 
ted  for  a  Difcharge,  or  rendered 
harmlefs  to  the  Body.  This  is  often 
brought  about,  by  Nature,  as  we 
Ipeak,  that  is,  by. the  Fis 
the  Difpofition  or  natural  Tendency 
of  the  Matter  itfeif,  or  elfe  by  pro-  _ 
per  Remedies,  which  may  fo  alter 
its  Bulk,  Figure,  Cohefion,  or  give 
it  a  particular  Determination,  fo  as 
to  prevent  any  farther  ill  Efre<ds,  or 
drive  it  quite  out  of  the  Body.  And 
that  l  ime  of  a  Difeale  wherein  this 
Adlion  is  performing,  is  called  its 
St  ate  of  Co^ion^ 

Cocculus  Indicas^  is  a  poifonous 
narcotic  Berry,  known  modly  now 
to  Poachers,  who  have  got  a  Trick 
of  intoxicating  Fidi  therewith,  fo  as 
to  take  them  out  of  the  Water  with 
their  Hands ;  for  which  Reafon  they 
are  called  Bacae  Pifcatori^,  Filhers 
Berries. 

Coditty  in  Botany,  lignifies  the 
Top  or  Head  of  any  Plant,  but  is, 
by  way  of  Pre-eminence,  attributed 
to  the  Poppy ;  w^herefore  the  Syrup 
made  therewith  js  called 
from  lia),  cum^  with,  and  Jtwlsict, 
the  Poppy-head. 

Codofcelay  fo  Fallopius  Calls  vene¬ 
real  Buboes  in  the  Groin. 

Ctecum.  See  C<£cum  intejiinum. 

Cielia,  from  camusy  hol¬ 

low,  fignifies  any  Cavity.  Hence 

C<£liac  Artery,  The  fird  ^Jarge 
Artery  fo  called,  which  is  detach¬ 
ed  from  the  defcending  Trunk  of 
the  Aorta  into  the  Abdomstio  It  di¬ 


vides  into  two  Branches,  the  one 
on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left, 
of  which  the  fird  gives  the  Gajirha 
dextray  which  goes  to  the  Stomach  ; 
the  Cifiicay  which  goes  to  the  Gall¬ 
bladder,  the  Epiploh  dextra  to  the 
Omentumy  the  Intejiinalis  to  the 
Duodenuniy  and  to  a  Part  of  the 
junumy  t'^e  GaJiro-Epiplois  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  to  the  Omev-ttimy  and  fome 
Branches  to  the  Liver ^  which  enter 
the  Cqpfiila  cammunis,  to  SkZQom^dLTiy 
the  Branches  of  tVt  Vena  Porta :  The 
left  Branch  of  the  Caliaca  gives  the 
Gajirica  dextray  which  is  alfo  fpread 
on  the  Stomaeii,  lYiofpipkis  fnijira 
to  the  Omentumy  and  tltiZ  Splenica  to 
the  Subdance  of  the.^Spleen. 

Caliac  PaJ/ioHy  2i\[o  foT  the  fame 
Reafon  is  ufed  to  exprefs  ^  Diar-^ 
rhesa-y  or  a  Flux  that  arifes  from  the 
Indigedion  or  Putrefaition  of  Food 
in  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  where¬ 
by  the  Aliment  comes  av/ay  : little  al¬ 
tered  from  what  it  was  when  eaten, 
or  changed^  like  corrupted  dinking 
Flelh.  : 

Cohohationy  is  the  returning  any 
didilied  Liquor  again  upon  what  it 
was  drawn  from,  or  upon-  frCfii  ; In¬ 
gredients  of  the  lame  Kind,  to  have 
it  the  more  impi^gnated  witK  theif 
Virtues.  "a:.? 

Cohefion y  from  con  ^x^^h^eoy;^  to 
dick  together.  This  is  ^^a  Property 
of  Matter  that  has  taken .  up  a  great 
deal  of  Time,  and  a  -great  inanj 
Volumes  to'  explain,  -and  -but  with 
little  Satisfaftion,  until  the  Pawn 
of  a  new  :Philofaphy,_and  fir  better 
Way  of  Reafoning,  from,  Ifaac 
''Ne^Hjcton-.  And  becaufe.  it  k  of  the 
mod  Confequence  to  be  underdpod 
of  any  one  Thing within  the  Com - 
pafs  of  Phyfics,  it  will  be  necedary 
to  take  fome  Pains  in  its  Explica¬ 
tion.  The  famous  BernouUy  in  his 
Book  de  Gravitate  jpltheriss  endea- 
vpurs  to  account  for  this  from  the 

Preffure 
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Preflure  of  the  Atmofphere  ;  and 
llrengthens  his  Conjedure  by  the 
known  Experiment  of  the  Cohe- 
Eon  of  two  well  polifh’d  Marbles 
together,  which  will  notwithlland- 
ing  very  eafily  and  fpeedily  fall 
afunder,  when  put  into  the  fexhauft- 
ed,  Receiver,  where  the  external  Pref- 
fure  of  the  Air  is  taken  off  :  and  to 
this  uniform  Preffure  it  is  conjec¬ 
tured,  that  all  Parts  and  Parcels  of 
Matter  upon  the  Earth  are  kept  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Form  under  which 
they  exift.  But  how  fatisfadtorily 
foever  this  may  account  for  the  Co- 
hefion  or  Union  of  Cornpofitions, 
or  greater  Colledlions  and  Parcels 
of  Matter,  yet  it  is  wanting  in  thofe 
minute  Contadls  of  leiTer  Bodies, 
fome  of  which  cohere  with  a  Force 
fo  much  greater  than  the  Preffure 
upon  them  can  be  imagined  to  in¬ 
fluence  j  and  on  which  Cohefion, 
the  different  Degrees  of  Solidity  and 
Flnxility  do  fo  depend,  that  there 
is  a  Neceffity  of  Recourfe  to  fome 
other  Caufe.  And  this  Sir  Ifaac 
NewJon  has  taught  to  be  a  Property 
in  all  Matter,  which  he  calls  At- 
tradlion  (which  fee ;)  whereby  the 
Particles  of  all  Bodies  do  draw  one 
another  with  a  certain  Force,  which 
a6fs  moft  intenfely  when  the  Parti¬ 
cles  touch  one  another.  Dr.  Cheyne^ 
upon  this  Theory,  farther  takes  into 
Confideration  the  Plainnefs  of  the 
Surfaces  of  the  cohering  Parts  of 
Matter,  in  order  to  account  for 
'this  Property;  which  indeed  feems 
a  neceflary  Requifite,  He  thinks 
we  may  fuppofe  feme  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  Atoms  of  Matter  of  W'hich 
Bodies  are  condituted,  to  be  ter-? 
minated  with  plain  Surfaces  on  all 
Sides,  and  fuch  produce  Bodies  of 
the  llrideft  and  frmefl  Cohefion: 
others  may  be  terminated  partly 
with  curve  as  well  as  partly  with 
plain  Surfaces,  and  thefe  couibin’d 


may  produce  Bodies  of  a  middle 
Degree  of  Cohefion ;  and  fuch  as 
have  Surfaces  entirely  Curves  may 
produce  Fluids,  Cfr.  But  this  alone 
will  ’not  do,  for  though  it  will  bring 
Bodies  to  immediate  Cohtadl,  it  wiil 
not  keep  them  there,  nor  hinder 
them  from  being  feparated  by  any 
Force,  how  fmall  foever  :  And  the 
Fluids  which  furround  our  Globe,  as 
the  Particles  of  Light  and  Air,  will 
get  in  between  the  Surfaces  of  Bo¬ 
dies  when  they  are  at  any  Difiance 
greater  than  the  Diameters  of  the 
conllituent  Particles  of  thofe  Fluids, 
and  fo  by  their  lateral  Preffure  wil| 
deftroy  the  Efficacy  of  the  atradive 
Force  by  which  Bodies  cohere : 
F'or  fince  Light  and  Bodies  ad  mu¬ 
tually  upon  one  another,  and  that 
the  Particles  of  Air  endeavour  to 
recede  one  from  another,  they  will 
render  that  Part  of  Attradlion  where¬ 
by  Bodies  cohere,  altogether  infen- 
fible  at  any  Diftance  greater  than 
the  Length  of  the  Diameters  of  the 
Particles  of  thefe  Fluids :  fo  that 
the  Force,  by  which  Bodies  cohere, 

cannot  ad  but  at  very  fmall  Dif- 

¥ 

jtances  j  and  is  much  greater  in  im¬ 
mediate  Contad,  than  at  any  Dif¬ 
tance,  how  fmall  foever. 

Coinetdent ^  from  con  and  Incido, 
to  fall  in  together.  Thofe  Symp¬ 
toms  or  Signs  of  a  Difeafe  are  fo 
called  which  are  not  to  be  relied  on 
feparately,  but  in  corjuudion  a- 
mount  to  a  Difeovery  of  the  Dif¬ 
eafe.  The  Pulfe  is  alfo  faid  to  co¬ 
incide,  when  a  Stroke  happens  be¬ 
yond  Expedation,  and  is  by  Galen 
oppofed  to  a  deficierit  Pulfe,  Co- 
iacidenty  is  alfo  by  phyfical  Writers 
ufed  in  much  the  fame  Senfe  as  the 
former  Part  of  the  Explanation  to 
the  foregoing  Term. 

Coitus,  fignifies  ffridly  the  Con- 
jundion  of  Male  and  Female  in  the 
Ad  of  Generation ;  whence  fome 
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Chymlfts  ufe  it  for  the  Union  of 
fome  Subhances  with  one  another 
by  Incorporation  or  Mixture;  and 
Scribonius  Lar^us  particularly  ex- 
prelTes  by  it,  the  boiling  up  diffe¬ 
rent  Things  into  a  Confidence  for 
Plafters. 

Colcothar,  is  the  dry  Subdance 
which  remains  after  Didillation,  but 
commonly  meant  of  the  Caput  Mor- 
iuum  of  Vitriol. 

Coldi  is  one  of  the  primary  Qua¬ 
lities  of  Bodies,  and  is  fuch  a  State 
of  the  minute  Parts  of  any  Body,  in 
which  they  are  more  dovvly  or 
faintly  agitated  than  thofe  of  the 
Organs  of  Feeling ;  fo  that  it  is 
only  a  relative  Terra,  the  fame  Bo¬ 
dy  being  liable  to  be  pronounced 
hot  or  cold,  as  its  Particles  are  in  a 
■greater  or  leder  Motion  than  thofe 
of  the  fenfatory  Organs.  As  for 
the  Difputes  concerning  its  pofitive 
and  privative  Nature,  and  fuch  like 
ufelefs  Didindions,  they  are  not 
worth  examining.  See  Freezing, 

Colla,  xoAAot,  Gluten,  dignifies  any 
Thing  glutinous  ;  whence  the  Ilin- 
glafs  is  called  IchthyocoUa,  fromtx^ur, 
Fifcis,  a  Fidi,  and  the  former,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  Glue  made  from  the 
Fleih  of  a  Fiih.  And  hence 

Colleticus,  is  ufed  by  fome  Wri¬ 
ters  to  exprefs  any  thing  which  hath 
.a  glutinous  Faculty. 

Collection  of  Humours,  is  when  the 
Matter  of  a  Difeafe  or  pure  pus, 
comes  together  dowly,  and  is  de- 
pofited  by  degrees  upon  any  Part ; 
but  when  the  fame  Thing  happens 
of  a  fudden,  ’tis  called  a  Fluxion  of 
Humours. 

Coincide,  is  ufed  by  Steno,  de  Mufc. 
bS  Gland,  for  the  Carunculee  hacbry- 
males ;  which  fee. 

Colliquamentum,  is  a  Term  firft 
made  ule  of  by  Dr.  Har^vey,  in  his 
Application  of  it  to  the  firlf  Rudi¬ 
ments  of  an  Embryo  in  Generation. 


Colliquatiofi,  is  the  Melting  of  any 
Thing  whatfoever  by  Fleat  ;  but  is 
more  particularly  ufed  to  exprefs 
fuch  a  T emperament  or  Difpofition 
of  the  animal  Fluids  as  proceeds 
from  a  lax  Compage,  and  wherein 
they  dow  off  through  the' fecretory 
Glands,  and  particularly  thro’  thofe 
of  the  Skin,  fader  than  they  ought ; 
which  occafions  Fluxes  of  many 
Kinds,  but  modly  profufe,  greafy, 
clammy  Sweats,.  The  Remedy  of 
this  is  in  giving  a  better.  Confidence 
to  the  Juices  by  Balfamics  and  Ag- 
glutinants,  and  hardening  tiie  Solids 
by  Subadringents.  Hence  a 

Colliquatin^e  Fe‘ver,  is  fuch  an  one 
ns  is  attended  with,  a  Diarrhoea,  or 
profufe  Sweats,  from  too  lax  a  Con¬ 
texture  of  the  Fluids. 

ColUfion,  from  collido,  to  dide  to¬ 
gether,  or  again d  one  another ;  is 
fuch  a  Motion  of  two  or  more  Bo¬ 
dies,  as  is  in  contrary  Diredlion, 
whereby  they  meet  and  clalh,  fo  as 
to  break  off  fometimes  fome  Parts 
of  each  other. 

Collum,  fignifies  properly  only 
the  fore  Part  of  the  Neck  :  And 
the  Vagina,  and  Opening  into  the 

Womb,  is  fometimes  called  Collum 
Uteri, 

Collyrium,^  from  inhiheo,  to 

check,  and  pjTr,  Fluxio,  >a  Defluxion: 
is  a  Medicine  to  check  any  Fluxion 
of  Humours,  of  which  there  were 
anciently  two  Forms,  one  dry,  like 
a  Lozenge,  fometimes  didinguidied 
by  the  Name  of  Fief,  and  the  other 
Liquid  *  But  Cudom  now  applies 
this  Term  only  to  particular  Appli¬ 
cations  for  the  Eyes. 

Colon:  This  is  the  greaieff  and 
wided:  of  all  the  Intedines,  and 
about  eight  or  ^  nine  Hands  breadth 
long,  ^  It  begins  where  the  Ilium 
ends,  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Os  Ilium 
on  the  right  Side ;  from  thence  af- 
cending  by  the  Kidney  on  theTame 
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Side,  it  pafies  under  the  concave  Side 
of  the  Liver,  to  which  it  is  fome- 
times  tied,  as  likewife  to  the  Gall¬ 
bladder,  which  tinges  it  yellow  in 
that  Place;  then  it  runs  under  the 
Bottom  of  the  Stomach  to  the 
Spleen  in  the  left  Side,  to  which  it 
is  alfo  knit ;  from  theiice  it  turns 
down  to  the  left  Kidney;  and  thence 
paffing  in  Form  of  an  S,  it  terminates 
at  the  upper  Part  of  the  Os  Sacrum 
in  The  Reruns.  At  the  Beginning  of 
this  Gut  there  is  a  Valve  formed  by 
the  Produflion  of  the  inmofl:  Coat 
of  the  Inteftines  in  this  Place ;  it 
hinders  the  Excrements  which  are 
once  fallen  into  the  Cohn  from  re¬ 
turning  again  to  thallium.  It  has 
a  ftrong  Ligament,  which  running 
along  its  upper  Side  from  the  Ilium 
to  the  Re  aunty  ftrengthens  it  againil 
the  Weight  of  the  Excrements,  and 
draws  it  together  into  Ceils,  which 
with  the  ValnjuliS  Conni<ventes  retard 
the  Paffages  of  the  Excrements,  that 
we  may  not  be  continually  obliged 
to  go  to  Stool.  The  fiefhy  Fibres 
of  its  fecond  Coat  are  greater  and 
flronger  than  thofe  of  the  other  In- 
teftines,  becaufe  a  greater  Strength 
is  requifite  to  caufe  the  Excrements 
to  afcend.  The  chief  Defign  of 
the  Colons  furrounding  the  Abdomen, 
and  with  the  Return  touching  all  the 
Parts  contained  in  it,  feems  to  be, 
that  by  immediate  Fomentation,  with 
Clyfters,  w'e  might  eale  them  of  their 
Maladies. 

Colour,  is  a  very  confiderable 
mmenon  in  Nature,  that  has  long  per¬ 
plexed  Philofophers  to  account  for  ; 
but  as  far  as  our  Senfes  and  Capa¬ 
cities  oT  Reafoning  therefrom  will 
conduft  us  in  the  Properties  and 
Agency  of  fuch  minute  Parts  of 
Matter  as  are  herein  concerned,  Sir 
Ifaac  Nenvfon  feems  to  have  carried 
us :  H  is  Difcoveries  hereupon  are 
to  this  Effe6l.  i.  That  Light  con- 


lifts  of  an  infinite  Number  of  Rays» 
right-lined  and  parallel,  but  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Degrees  of  Refrangibility 
when  meeting  with  a  different  Me¬ 
dium.  2.  Each  Ray  according  to  its 
Degree  of  Refrangibility,  when  fa 
refradled,  appears,  to  the  Eye  of  a 
different  Colour,  g.  The  leaft  re¬ 
frangible  Rays  appear  of  a  deep  Scar¬ 
let,  the  moft  refrangible  appear  of  a 
Violet-blue,  the  intermediate  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Scarlet  to  yellowi.fh, 
then  to  Light  green,  and  fo  to  Blue. 
4.  The  Colours  arifing  from  the 
difl'erent  Refrangibility  of  Light, 
are  not  only  the  more  noted  Co¬ 
lours  of  Red,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue, 
but  aifo  all  the  intermediate  of  Red 
to  Yellow,  of  Yellow  to  Green,  ife. 
differing  as  the  Degrees  of  Sound 
from  grave  to  acute  g  in  which  there 
are  not  only  the  Notes  of  common 
Denomination,  but  alfo  indefinite 
intermediate  Degrees  of  Sounds, 
which  are  as  diftinfl  different  Sounds 
as  the  other.  5.  Whitenefs  (fuch. 
as  the  Sun’s  Light  appears)  contain¬ 
ing  all  thefe  Degrees  of  Refrangibi¬ 
lity,  is  confequently  made  up  of  ail 
the  above-mentioned  Colours.  6. 
Simple  or  homogeneal  Colours  are 
fuch  as  are  produced  by  homoge¬ 
neal  Light  or  Rays,  that  have  the 
fame  Degree  of  Refrangibility ;  and 
mixt  Colours  are  fuch  as  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  Rays  of  different  Refran¬ 
gibility.  7.  Rays  of  the  fame  Re¬ 
frangibility  produce  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour,  which  Colour  is  not  alterable 
by  repeated  Refraflions,  only  made 
more  ftrong  or  faint,  as  the  Rays 
are  united  or  fcattered.  8.  All  Bo¬ 
dies  appear  of  this  or  that  Colour, 
according  as  their  Surfaces  are  adap¬ 
ted  to  reflect  qnly  the  Rays  of  fuch 
a  Colour,  or  (at  leaft)  in  more  Plenty 
than  the  reft. 

Colophonia,  or  according  to  Seri- 
honhis  Largtis,  Cglofonia,  is  novv  com¬ 
monly 
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monly  ufed  for  any  Pitch  or  Rofin, 
made  by  the  Exhalation  or  drawing 
off  the  thinner  Parts  of  terebinthi- 
nous  Juices;  though  Paracelfus  feems 
to  mean  by  it  what  is  now  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  Name  of  Terehinthina 
coda :  but  the  Ancients,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  Galen,  Teemed  to  underhand 
by  it  a  foft  Kind  of  Maftich,  from 
Chio,  probably  the  fame  as  our  Chlo 
Turpentine. 

Colojirum,  is  the  firft  Milk  in  the 
Breaffs  after  Delivery,  according  to 
fome  Authors;  but  Bariholine  ap¬ 
plies  it  to  an  Emulffon  made  by  the 
Solution  of  Turpentine  with  the 
Yolk  of  an  Egg. 

Colubrina,  the  Biftort,  or  Snake- 
Weed,  is  fometimes  fo  called;  and 
the 

Coluhrinum  Lignum,  is  fometimes 
applied  to  the  Snake-Root  that  we 
have  from  Virginia,  becaufe  of  its 
fuppofed  Virtues  againft  the  Bite  and 
Poifon  of  Serpents. 

Colum,  is  ufed  for  a  Strainer  of 
Liquids,  as  Cribrum  is  of  Solids. 

Columha,  every  one  knows  pro¬ 
perly  to  fignify  a  Dove:  But  fome 
enthufiaftic  Chymifts  have  made  it 
Band  for  feveral  of  their  Prepara¬ 
tions,  from  fome  imaginary  Like- 
nefs  of  their  Virtues  to  thofe  of  this 
Bird. 

Columella,  is  fometimes  applied 
to  an  Inflammation  of  the  TJojula, 
when  it  is  extended  in  Length  like  a 
little  Column. 

Column(e  Cordis,  the  Pillars  of  the 
Heart,  See  Heart. 

Columnt^  Naji,  is  that  defhy  Part 
of  the  Nofe  which  is  prominent  in 
the  Middle. 

Columnella,  a  little  Column,  in 
Botany,  the  membranaceous  Sub- 
ffance  which  connedls  the  internal 
Partitions  with  the  Seed,  in  that  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Seed-veffel  termed  Capfule. 

Coma,  ligniheiS  a  Propenfity  to 


fleep,  not  unlike  what-  is  meant  hj  a 
Lethargy,  which  is  not  fo  aggra¬ 
vated  with  an  entire  Lofs  of  Senfa- 
'  tion  as  in  a  confirmed  Apoplexy,- 

Coma  fomnolc7itum,  is  an  uni¬ 
form  deep  and  diftempered  Sleep^ 
from  which  the  Patient  being  a- 
waked,  fuddenl/  relapfes  unto  it 
again. 

Coma  njigil,  is  an  infuperable  Dif- 
pofition  to  fleep,  from  which  the 
Perfon  frequently  awakes  as  from  a 
frightful  Dream.  ■ 

Commetica,  the  fame  as  Fucus,  or 
Ars  fucalis,  are  fuch  Things  which 
give  Beauties  not  before  in  beinp-, 
as  Paints  to  the  Face";  differii^ 
from  Cofmeticks,  which  are  only 
to  preferve  Beauties  already  in  Pof- 
feflion. 

Communicant,  is,  by  Bellini,  ap¬ 
plied  to  Fevers  of  two  Kinds  abid¬ 
ing  the  fame  Perfon,  wherein  a^s 
one  goes  off  the  other  immediately 
fucceeds. 

Completion  is  by  the  ancient  Wri¬ 
ters  ufed  in  various  Acceptations; 
but  latterly  it  f  gnifies  only  the  fame 
as  a  Plethora ;  which  fee. 

Complexion,  now  generally  figni- 
fes  the  fame  with  Temperament; 
as  we  fay  fuch  a  one  is  of  a  fan- 
guine,  a  phlegm atick,  or  a  chole- 
rick  Complexion ;  tho’  heretofore  it 
hath  been  ufed  in  the  fame  Senfe  as 
Complication',  which  fee. 

Qomitialis  Morbus.  See  Epilepjy. 

Comminution,!^  grinding,  or  break¬ 
ing  any  Matter  into  fmaller  Parti¬ 
cles. 

Compnon  DuB.  See  Jecur. 

Common  Receptacle,  See  LaBeal 
Veins. 

Common  Senfory,  is  the  Origin  of 
the  Nerves,  or  wherefoever  the  re¬ 
flux  Motion  of  the  nervous  Fluid 
gives  the  Perception  of  external 
Objeds. 

Coprpage, 
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Compage^  is  aiiy  Colle6lIon  or 
Compofition  of  Matter,  modified 
into  a  particular  Form,  to  anfwer 
fome  particular  End. 

Comparati<ve  Anatomy^  is  that  Kind 
of  Anatomy  which  confiders  the 
fame  Parts  of  different  Animals  with 
relation  to  that  particular  Structure 
and  Formation  as  is  moil  fuited  to 
the  Manner  of  living,  and  Necefii- 
ties  of  every  Creature:  As  in  the 
comparative  Anatomy  of  Stomachs, 
for  Inftance,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
thofe  Creatures  which  have  the  Op¬ 
portunities  of  frequent  Feeding, 
have  their  Stomachs  very  fmall  in 
comparifon  to  fome  Creatures  of 
Prey,  which  may  probably  be  un¬ 
der  a  Neceffity  of  Fading  for  a  great 
while,  and  therefore  have  Stomachs 
large  enough  to  hold  Food  fufficient 
for  a  long  Time. 

ComplexuSi  is  a  Mufcle  of  the 
hinder  Part  of  the  Head,  that  arifes 
from  the  tranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the 
Vertehrte  of  the  Neck,  and  afcend- 
ing  obliquely,  adheres  to  the  Spine 
of  the  fame  yertebr^^  and  is  inferted 
into  the  Occiput,  It  moves  the  Head 
backwards  to  one  Side. 

'  Complication  of  Dijeafes,  is  when 
a  Perfon  labours  under  divers  Dif- 
tempers  at  a  T  ime,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  if  they  have  any  Affinity  to 
‘  one  another ;  as  the  Dropfy,  Afthma, 
and  Jaundice,  or  the  like,  which 
frequently  happen  together  to  the 
fame  Perfon. 

■■  Compofition:  Eefides  the  confufed 
Manner  in  which  the  vulgar  Chy- 
mifts  ufe  this  Term,  not  worth  our 
Notice,  it  is  now  feldom  ufed  but 
for  Medicines  which  take  in  feverai 
Ingredients  in  oppofition  to  Simple, 
though  heretofore  it  hath  been  alfo 
applied  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Com¬ 
plication. 

Compound  Medicine,  is  what  con- 
fifts  of  more  Ingredients  than  one. 


Cotnprefs,  is  the  Way  by  which^^ 
with  Bolfters  of  Linen  Rags,  Sur¬ 
geons  fuit  their  Bandages  for  any 
particular  Part  or  Purpofe;  and 
hath  fo  long  ago  as  A^icen  been 
ufed  for  fuch  Contrivances  as  pre¬ 
vent  the  Flux  of  Matter  upon  any 
Part. 

Conarion,  alfo  called  Glandula  Pi~ 
nealis  CD  es  Cartes's  imaginary  Seat 
of  the  Soul)  is  a  fmall  Gland  about 
the  Bignefs  of  a  Pea,  in  the  upper  ' 
Part  of  that  Hole  in  the  third  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Brain,  called  the  Anus, 
and  is  tied  by  fome  Fibres  to  the 
Nates.  It  is  compofed  of  the  fame 
Subftance  as  the  reft  of  the  Brain, 
and  is  of  the  fame  Ufe. 

Conatus,  in  Matter  without  Mo¬ 
tion,  is  the  Force  of  Attradion  or 
Gravitation;  which  fee:  And  in  a 
Body  in  Motion  is  that  Difpolition 
or  Aptitude  to  go  on  in  a  right  Line, 
if  not  prevented  by  other  Caufes. 

Concatenation,  is  fuch  an  Union 
or  Repetition  of  Parts  in  a  Body,  as 
thofe  of  a  Chain,  from  cutn,  with, 
and  Catena,  a  Chain. 

Concanse,  is  any  Thing  made  hol¬ 
low  on  one  Side. 

Concentration,  is  a  crouding  to¬ 
gether  any  fluid  Matter  into  as  clofe 
a  Form  as  it  is  capable  of ;  or 
bringing  together  into  as  clofe  a 
Contadt  as  poflible  any  feparate 
Particles :  But  the  Generality  who 
make  ufe  of  this  Term,  have  a  verv 
vague  Idea  thereof,  of  no  diftinCl 
Signification. 

Concept aculum,  or  Concept aclc,  in 
Botany,  is  a  Pericarpium  of  a  Angle 
Valve,  which  opens  on  one  Side 
lengthways,  and  has  not  the  Seeds 
faflened  to  it. 

Conception.  The  great  and  many 
Difficulties  which  attend  the  moft 
plauflble  Account  of  the  firft  For¬ 
mation  of  the  Parts  of  an  Animal, 
and  Beginning  of  Motion  in  its 
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Fluids,  and  the  curious  Obferva- 
tions  of  many  Perfons,  have  been 
fufficient  Motives  to  moft  of  late 
Yea  rs  to  throw  off  the  Notion  of 
equivocal  Generation.  But  though 
Reafon  and  Experience  convince  us 
that  ail  the  Parts  of  an  Animal  did 
exid,  and  its  Fluids  were  in  Motion 
before  Generation :  yet  whether  the 
AnimalmU  was  lodged  in  the  Seed 
of  the  Male,  or  the  Female  0©,«, 
is  Matter  of  Controverfy.  But  the 
Arguments  on  both  Sides  leave  this 
without  Quedion,  that  the  Female 
O^ium  is  a  proper  Nidus  for  the  Ani- 
fnalcuky  in  the  Male  Seed.  There 
are  fuch,  a  .prodigious  .Number  of 
little  Creatures,  like  fo  many  Tad¬ 
poles,  fwimming  every  way  in  the 
Male  Sperm' of  air  Animals,,  as  is  an 
amazing  Sight.  Nor  is  it  lefs  curi¬ 
ous  to  obferve  their  languid  Motion 
in  fuch  as  are  tainted  with  the  Ve¬ 
nereal  Tifeafe,  and  how  they  re¬ 
cover  their  former  Brifknefs  as  the 
Diftemper  abates.  Thefe  Animals 
are  fo  fmall  as  to  be  computed  that 
3,000,000,000  of  them  are  not 
equal  to  one  Grain  of  Sand, 
whofe  Diameter  is  hut  the  of 
an  Inch.  Whilft  the  Seed  thus  a- 
bounds  with  Animalcules^  there  are 
not  the  lead  Rudiments  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal  to  be  feen  in  any  Part  of  the 
Oajaria;  yet  thefe  likewife  have  a 
principal  Part  in  Generation,  for 
without  them  there  is  no  Concep¬ 
tion  :  and  even  Bitches  that  have 
been  fpayed  forget  their  ufual  Appe¬ 
tites,  as  if  they  were  the  only  Spurs 
to  Venery.  The  yellow  Subdance 
winch  grows  in  the  Onjaria  of  Cows 
is  very  remarkable ;  it  has  a  fmall 
Dent,  and  a  Cicatrice  in  its  Middle, 
as  if  the  Ovum  had  dropped  out 
there,  according  to  Malpighi,  When 
tYitFeetus  is  very  fmall,  this  is  very 
large;  but  as  the  Fcstus  grows  big¬ 
ger  and  bigger,  this  decays,  and  at 


lad  vanifhes:  nor  is  it  to  be  feeii 
before  Conception,  and  in  one  Te-. 
dicle  only  when  there  is  but  onei'; 
Calf.  ji  all  the  Animalcules^  ars  a"' 
great  many  of  them  do,  faden  and 
grow  to  the  Womb  till  fuch  time, 
as  by  their  Bignefs  or  Want  of 
Nouridiment  they  make  one  ano* 
ther  drop  od.  Women  could  not  be 
fenfible  of  their  Evacuation,  for  they 
mud  be  ^  falling  oS  through  the 
whole  Time  of  their  being  with 
child.  But  when  the  Animalcule^ 
gets  into  an  Ovum  fit  to  receive  it, 
and  this  falls  thro’  one  of  the  Fukis 
Fallopiance  into  the  Womb,  the  Hu¬ 
mours  which  didil  through  the  Vef- 
feJs  of  the  Womb,  penetrating  the 
Coats  of  the  Egg,  fweil  and  dilate 
h  as.  the  Sap  of  the  Earth  does 
Seeds  thrown  into  the  Ground,  Or 
elfe  the  Branches  of  the  Veins  and 
Arteries  whereby  the  Egg  was  tied 
in  the  Oqjarium  (which  probably 
make  the  umbilical  Veffels)  being 
broken,  faden  with  the  Vedels  of 
the  Womb:  then  the  Placenta  be¬ 
gins  to  appear  like  a  little  Cloud 
upon  one  Side  of  the  external  CoaSi' 
of  the  Egg-  and  at  the  fame  Time 
the  Spine  of  the  Embrio  is  grown  fo 
b%  as  to  be  vidble ;  and  a  little  af¬ 
ter  the  Cerebrum,  and  Cerebellum  ap¬ 
pear  like  two  fmall  Bladders,  and 
the  Eyes  next  dand  goggling  out 
of  the  Head ;  then  the  beating  of 
the  Heart,  or  PunPlum  Saliens,  is 
plainly  to  be  feen,  and  the  Extre¬ 
mities  difeover  themfelves  lad  of  all. 
See  GeneratioHy  Parts  of,  proper  to 
Women. 

Conception  Falfe,  Ss^tMola, 

Concha.  See  Cochlea. 

Concoagulaiion,  is  ufed  by  Mr.  Boyle 
to  exprefs  the  Crydallizing  of  Salts 
of  different  Kinds  together,  where 
they  fhoot  into  one  Mafs  of  various 
Figures,  fuitablc  to  their  refpedlive 
Kinds. 

Concoclion, 
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ConcoBtony  commonly  fignliiesthe 
fame  as  Digeftion,  though  the  latter 
is  more  generally  confined  to  what 
palTes  in  the  Stomach ;  whereas  this 
alfo  is  applied  to  what  Alterations 
are  made  in  the  Blood-vefTels  which 
may  be  called  the  fecond  Concoc¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  the  Nerves,  Fi¬ 
bres,  and  minuteft  VelTels,  not  im¬ 
properly  called  the  third  and  laft 
Concodion. 

Concrete,  and  Concretion,  from  cum 
and  crefco,  to  grow  together,  is 
the  Compofition  or  Union  of  feve- 
ral  Particles  together  into  a  vill- 
ble  Mafs,  whereby  it  becomes  of 
fome  particular  Figure  and  Pro¬ 
perty. 

Concupifcence,  ftridly  fignifies  the 
craving  of  any  Appetite,  but  is  moft 
commonly  applied  to  that  of  Ve- 
nery. 

Condenfatlon,  is  confining  or  dri¬ 
ving  any  Fluid  into  a  lefs  Compafs 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  explained 
under  Concentration ',  but  its  ufual 
Signification  is  fuch  a  Stoppage  and 
Colledion  of  Vapour  as  is  made  by 
the  Top  of  an  Alembic,  whereby 
it  is  returned  in  the  Form  of  a  Li¬ 
quid  :  or  as  is  raifed  into  a  Head  or 
Receiver,  there  to  harden  into  a 
perm.anent  and  folid  Subftance,  as 
in  Sublimations  of  all  Kinds.  ■ 

Condenter,  a  llrong  metalline 
VefTel  wherein  to  croud  the  Air, 
by  means  of  a  Syringe  faftened 
thereto.  The  Defign  of  it  is  to  be 
the  converfe  of  the  Air  Pump;  fo 
that  as  by  means  of  that.  Bodies  are 
included  in  a  highly  ratified  Air, 
this  might  give  an  Opportunity  of 
committing  them  to  Air  highly  con 
denfed. 

Condi mentum,  and  Conditura,  are 
ufed  to  fignify  thofe  Pickles  or  Li¬ 
quors,  in  which  other  Bodies  are 
preferved  from  Decay :  the  Perfon 
doing  this  is  the  Conditor,  and  the 


Thing  fo  preferved  the  Conditiml 
But  all  this  Branch  of  Pharmacy  is 
now  the  Bufinefs  of  him  we  call  a 
Confedioner. 

ConduBor,  is  an  Inftfament  to 
put  up  into  the  Bladder,  to  diredf 
the  Knife  in  cutting  for  the  Stone : 
from  conduco,  to  lead. 

Condyloma,  from  Digit e 

Articulus,  is  the  knitting  of  the  Bones 
in  Articulation,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  the  Fingers.  » 

Condylomata,  are  a  foft  Kind  of 
Tumour  arifing  on  the  internal 
Coat  of  the  Anus,  unattended  with 
Pain,  and  of  the  natural  Colour  of 
the  Skin. 

Condyli,  are  the  little  Knots  or 
Protuberances  of  thofe  fhort  Bones 
which  make  them  thick  about  their 
Articulations,  as  on  the  Knuckles. 

Cone,  is  a  folid  Figure  whole 
Bafe  is  a  Circle,  and  is  produced  by 
the  Revolution  of  the  Plane  of  a 
right  angled  Triangle  round  the 
perpendicular  Leg;  and  in  Anato¬ 
my  a  Conical  Veffel  is  fuch  an  one 
as  from  one  End  continually  grows 
narrower  towards  the  other,  till  it 
terminates  almoft  in  a  Point,  and 
fuch  are  the  Arteries,  except  in  a 
very  few  Places,  where,  for  mani- 
feft  Ends,  they  become  cylindrical. 
In  what  Refpe6ts  this  alFefts  the 
circulating  Fluid,  fee  Circulation 
and  Aorta* 

ConfcBion,  may  lignify  any  Com¬ 
pofition,  from  cum,  and  facio,  to 
make  up  together;  but  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  applied  to  a  particular  Sort  of 
Medicine,  compounded  with  dry 
Ingredients  of  many  Kinds,  pow¬ 
dered  and  made  into  the  Confiftence 
of  a  thin  Ele(51uary  with  Honey  or 
Syrup. 

Confluent,  flowing  together,  are 
any  Liquors  joining  into  a  common 
Stream ;  but  this  is  generally  ufed 
for  that  Sort  of  the  Small- Pox, 

wherein 
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Wherein  the  Pudules  run  into  one 
another. 

Cmfluxiony  cr^Jppoiot,  is  much  ufed 
by  Hippocrates  and  his  Interpreter 
Galen,  in  xhc  fame  Senfe  as  we  ufe 
confent  and  tranfpirahle,  from  a  No¬ 
tion  that  Parts  at  a  diftance  have 
mutual  Confent  with  one  another, 
and  that  they  are  all  perfpirable  by 
many  fubtle  Steams.  Faracelfus^  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  Way,  exprelled  the 
former  by  Confederation. 

Con  for  mat  ian,  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
that  particular  Make  and  Conftruc- 
tion  which  is  peculiar  to  every  In¬ 
dividual;  and  hence  2.  mala  confor- 
matiQ  fignihes  fome  Fault  in  the 
hrft  Rudiments,  whereby  a  Perfon 
comes  into  the  World  crooked,  or 
v/ith  fome  of  the  Vifeera  or  Cavities 
unduly  proportioned.  Thus  many 
are  fubjedl  to  incurable  Ailma’s, 
from  too  fmall  a  Capacity  of  the 
F borax,  and  the  like. 

Conficatrices  or  ConfUricesif  are 
ufed  by  many  Authprs  for  fuch  Wo- , 
men  who  have  learned  to  titulate  , 
one  another  with  their,  CliUrr.s,  in  ' 
imitation  of  v'enereal  Intercourfes  : 
with  Men.  .  :: 

Confufes  Fehrisf  are<  fuch  Fevers 
which  come  together  alternately  in 
the.  fame  Perfens,  but  keep  not  their 
Periods  .and  Alterations  fo  exactly^ 
as  to  be  ealily  diftinguifced  from  one 
another. 

Congelation;  from  conge U,  to  frepSie 
together,  expreffes^^the  fame  as-Cryf- 
tallizadon,  becaufe  in  that  the  Saits. 
Ihooc  together,  as  Ice  in  Freezing, 
It  is  alfo  applied  to  Liquors  which 
will  not  properly  freeze,  as  by  Scri- 
bonus  Largus  to  Oils  ;  and  by  Ru^ 
landus,  with  many  others,  to  any 
Fluids,  which  by  Handing  become 
of  a  thicker  Confiflence.  By  fome 
it  is  likewife  applied  to  Diilempers 
that  occafion  StifFnefs  and  Inapti¬ 
tude  to  Motion  i  and  others  call 


thofe  who  feem  to  lofe  theif 
Senfes  in  Exflacy,  congelati,  Perfons 
froze. 

Congeflion,  the  fame  as  Collection 
of  Matter,  as  in  Abfcelfes  and  Tu* 
mours. 

Congeties^  from  cengrego,  to  gather 
together,  is  a  Collection  or  Parcel  of 
Bodies  gathered  together  into  one 
Mafs  or  Compolition. 

Conglobate,  and 

Conglomerate  Gland.  See  Glan^, 

Conglutination,  from  cum,  toge¬ 
ther  or  with,  and  Gluten,  Glue ;  is 
the  uniting  Parts  of  the  Body  to* 
gether  by  means  of  their  natural 
Moiifure,  and  by  the  Help  of  Ban* 
dage,  or  by  the  Supply  of  vifeid 
Particles ;  and  in  the  laft  Accepta¬ 
tion  k  differs  little  from  Accretion 
or  Nourilhment. 

Congruity,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  that 
Aptitude  in  fome  Bodies  to  unite 
and  incorporate,  from  a  Similitude 
or  Fitnefs  of  their  Figures,  as  In¬ 
congruity  is  an  Unfitnefs  of  their 
Surfeces  to  join  together.  Thus 
Quickfilver  will  unite  with  Gold, 
and  many  other  Metals,  but  will 
roll  off  from  Wood,  Stone,  Glafs, 
i^c.  and  Water  that  will  wet  Salt, 
and  diffolve  it,  will  flip  off  from 
T^tllow  without  adhering  to  it,  as 
alfo  from  a  dully  Surface,  and  from 
the- Feathers  of  Water-fowL  Two 
Drops  of  Water,  or  of  Mercury, 
will  on  contaCl  immediately  join 
and  coalefce;  but  Oil  of  Tartar 
poured  upon  Quickfilver,  and  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine  on  that  Oil,  and  Oil 
of  Turpentine  on  that,  and  Air 
over  all,  will  remain  in  the  fame 
Veffel  without  any  Manner  of  U- 
nion  or  Mixture  with  each  other  1 
and  the  Caufe  of  this  is,  that  the 
Figures  Of  fome  Bodies  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  other  Bodies  near  enough  to  be 
within  their  Spheres  of  Attraction, 
whereby  they  cannot  join  and  co- 
H  '  here; 
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here ;  but  where  then*  Fitnefs  of 
Figure  will  let  them  approach  near 
enough  to  feel  each  others  attrac¬ 
tive  Power,  they  clofe  and  hold  to¬ 
gether. 

Coniferous^  from  conus ^  a  Cone, 
and  feroy  to  bear;  arc  fuch  Trees, 
Shrubs,  or  tierbs  as  bear  a  fquam- 
mofe  fcaly  Fruit,  of  a  woody  Sub- 
ilance,  and  a  Figure  approaching 
to  that  of  a  Cone,  in  which  there 
are  many  Seeds ;  and  when  they 
are  ripe,  the  feveral  Cells  or  Parti¬ 
tions  in  the  Cone  gape  or  open, 
and  the  Seeds  drop  out.  Of  this 
Kind  are  the  Fir,  Pine,  Beech,  and 
the  like. 

Conjugation^  being  by  fome  ufed 
in  the  fame  Senfe  as  conjugium  and 
copulation:  Faracclfus,  and  fome  other 
Chymids  apply  it  to  particular  Mix¬ 
tures  of  feveral  Things  together. 

Conjunda  caufay  is  the  fame  as 
cont mens  ;  which  fee:  And  conjunda 
Signa,  or  Symptomata,  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bellini  de  FehrihuSy  fuch  as 
fubfift  during  the  Courfe  of  a  Dif- 
temper ;  and  are  fometimes  alfo 
called  concomitantia,  in  dilHnftion 
from  the  Antecedentia  and  Subfequenl 
tia.  And, 

Conjundi  Morbid  are  when  two  or 
more  Difeafes  come  together,  which 
are  dillinguifhed  into  connexi  and 
con/equentcs,  the  former  fubfifting  at 
the  lame  Time,  and  the  latter  fol¬ 
lowing  one  another. 

Conjuration^  according  to  Fara- 
celfiis^  exprefles  the  Ceremony  di- 
redled  by  fome  Enthufiafts  for  the 
Cure  of  Diftempers,  wherein  Per- 
fons  laid  themfelves  under  Obliga¬ 
tions  by  Oath,  and  certain  Impreca¬ 
tions  ;  and  whence  probably  comes 
our  common  Term,  of  Ctrjurery  who 
is  a  Perfon  fuppofed  to  deal  in  dia¬ 
bolical  Inchantments. 

ConnatiiSy  cruvj'sifr,  ufed  much  by 
Bippocr&teSf  for  what  is  born  with 


a  Perfon  ;  the  fame  with  conge^ 
nite  ;  as, 

ConnutritiiSy  is  what  be¬ 

comes  habitual  to  a  Perfon  from 
his  particular  Nouiifhment,  or  what 
breaks  out  into  a  Difeafe  in  procefs 
of  Time,  which  gradually  had  its 
Foundation  in  the  hril  Alim-ents,  as 
from  fucking  a  didempered  Nurfc, 
or  the  like. 

Confequentia ,  the  fame  as  Sitbfe^ 
quentia  j  which  fee  under  conjuntia 
Signa. 

Confer ^'atinj a  Medtcinay  called  by 
the  Greeks  and.  vynnvn, 

is  that  Part  of  a  Phyfician’s  Care 
that  preferves  a  Perfon  in  Health, 
by  preventing  the  Attack  of  a  Dif- 
temper,  in  didinftion  from  the 
Pharmaceutick,  which  applies  E.e- 
medies  to  the  difeafed. 

Conjundiwa  ^lunica.  See  Adnata 
Funic  a. 

Conniojentes  Valajulcs.  See  Intef- 
tines. 

Corfent  of  Parts,  is  that  Percep¬ 
tion  one  Part  has  of  another  at  a 
didance  by  means  of  fome  Fibres 
and  Nerves  which  are  common  to 
them  both,  or  communicated  by 
other  Branches  with  one  another : 
and  thus  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder, 
by  vellicating  the  Fibres  there,  will 
afFeCt  and  draw  them  fo  much  into 
Spafms  as  to  alredt  the  Coats  of  the 
Bowels  in  the  fame  Manner  by  the 
Intermediation  of  nervous  Threads, 
and  caufe  a  Colick  there  ;  and  alfo 
extend  their  Twitches  fometimes 
fo  far  as  the  Stomach,  atid  occadon 
grievous  Vomitings.  A.nd  the  Re- 
medy  therefore  in  fucli  Cafes  is  to 
regard  the  Part  originally  alFedled, 
how  remote  and  grievous  foever 
may  be  the  Conlequences  and 
Symptoms  in  other  Places. 

Canjerwe,  is  a  Form  of  Medicine 
contrived  to  preferve  the  Flowers, 
Herbs,  Roots,  Feeds,  or  P'ruits  of 

fevei*al 
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feveral  Simples,  as  irear  as  pofTible 
to  what  they  are  when  frefh  ga¬ 
thered.  And  this  is  done  with  Su¬ 
gar;  a  triple  Quantity  to  thofe 
which  are  moft  moift  and  corrupti¬ 
ble,  and  a  double  Quantity  to  fuch 
as  are  lead  fo*  See  the  Dijpenfa- 

tvry. 

Conjiftence,  from  conji^oy  to  hand 
together,  is  the  particular  Degree  of 
Har.dnefs  or  Softnefs  of  any  Body, 
when  joined  with  an  Adjedlive  ex- 
preffive  of  that  Condition :  but 
when  we  fay  a 

Conjifient  Body^  it  is  fuch  an  one 
as  will  prefer ve  its  Form  without 
being  confined  by  any  Boundary, 
and  has  no  Degree  of  Fluxility.  -  ‘ 

Confblidate^  from  cum  and  fulldus, 
to  harden  together,  is  generally  ufed 
to  exprefs  the  uniting  and  hardning 
of  broken  Bones,  or  the  Lips  of 
Wounds.  And  the  Medicines  ufe- 
ful  in  thefe  Intentions  are  com¬ 
monly  called  conf oil  dating  Medi- 
c'ines. 

Conjiipationy  and  Conjirifiion,  from 
conflrbigo^  to  bind  together,  is 
the  binding  up  Wounds,  or  clo- 
fing  the  Mouths  of  Veffels  fo  as  to 
prevent  any  Efflux  of  their  Con¬ 
tents. 

ConflriBores y  from  the  fame  De¬ 
rivation,  are  Mufcles  of  the  Nofe, 
called  alfo  Ueprejfores  Labii  fuperio- 
ris,  Depreflbrs  of  the  upper  Lip, 
which  arife  from  the  fourth  Bone  of 
the  upper  Jaw,  immediately  above 
tne  Gums  of  the  Dentes  Jneifores^ 
and  afeending  are  inferted  into  the 
Roots  of  the  Ala  Nafi,  and  fupe- 
rior  Parts  of  the  upper  Lip;  they 
draw  the  upper  Lip  and  Ala  Nafi 
downwards.  There  is  aifo  the 

ConftriBor  habiorum-t  which  runs 
its  Fibres  quite  round  the  Lips,  and 
in  Action  purfes  them  up;  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  called  likewdfe 
Ojculatoriusy  or  the  kiffing  Muf- 


cle.  All  the  Spliinders  are  of  this 
Kind. 

Conjlitident  Parficlesy  of  any  na¬ 
tural  Body,  are  thofe  Particles  of 
which  that  Body  is  compofed. 

Confumption,  from  confumo^  to 
wafle;‘in  general  fignifies  a  Defedl 
of  Nourifhment,  or  the  decaying  of 
the  Body,  and  particularly  by  a 
Wafte  of  mufcular  Flefli:  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  attended  with  a  HeCtick  Fe¬ 
ver;  and  is  divided  by  Phyficians 
into  feveral  Kinds,  according  to  the 
Variety  of  its  Caufes,  which  niiift 
carefully  be  regarded  in  order  to  a 
Cure.  See  Morton  de  Phthiji  and 
the  ‘Jheairum  P ahidorum. 

Con  fa  At  or  Contiguity,  from  coti'- 
tango,  to  touch  together,  is  the  join¬ 
ing  one  Surface  to  another  without 
any  Interflice;  and  hence,  becaufe 
very  few  Surfaces  are  capable  of 
touching  in  all  Points,  and\he  Co- 
hefion  of  Bodies  is  in  proportion  to 
their  Contafts,  thofe  Bodies  will  flick 
fafleft  together  which  are  capable  of 
the  moll  Contafl. 

Contagion,  from  the  fame  Deri¬ 
vation,  is  the  communicating  or 
transferring  a  Difeafe  from  one  Bo¬ 
dy  to  another,  by  certain  Steams  or 
Effluvia  tranfmitted  from  the  Body 
of  a  Tick  Perfon.  Some  Difeafes 
are  thus  propagated  by  an  immedi¬ 
ate  Contael  or  Touch,  as  the  Mad- 
nefs  of  a  Dog,  which  is  communi¬ 
cated  by  Biting ;  and  the  Venom  of 
the  venereal  Difeafe,  which  is  tranf¬ 
mitted  from  the  infefted  Perfon  in 
the  Act  of  Copulation :  And  fome- 
times  a  Diflemper  is  conveyed  by  in- 
feded  Cloaths,  as  the  Itch ;  and 
there  are  forae  Contagions  tranfmit¬ 
ted  through  the  Air  to  a  great  Di- 
flance,  as  the  Plague,  and  other 
peflilential  Diflempers;  in  which 
Cafes  the  Air  is  even  faid  to  be  con¬ 
tagions,  that  is,  full  of  contagious 
Particles.  See  Poifon. 

H  2  Contents, 
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Contents^  is  the  Matter  contained 
in  any  Velfel,  Canal,  or  the  like. 

Contingent^  is  applied  to  what 
happens  in  the  Courfe  of  a  Difeal’e, 
without  any  previous  Signs,  or  con¬ 
trary  to  the  common  Tenour  of  fuch 
a  Diftemper. 

Continent  Caufe  of  a  Didemper, 
is  that  on  which  thfe  Difeafe  depends 
fo  immediately,  that  it  continues  fo 
long  as  that  remains,  and  no  longer : 
As  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder  may  be 
the  conthient  Caufe  of  the  Suppref- 
fion  of  Urine. 

Conthient  Fenier,  is  that  which 
goes  on  to  a  Crifis  without  any  Jn- 
termiffion  or  Remiffion  ;  and  a 

Continual  Fe‘ver^  is  that  which 
fometimes  remits,  but  is  never  quite 
off ;  that  is,  the  Patient  is  fome¬ 
times  better,  but  never  quite  free  of 
the  Fever.  Thefe  Significations  do 
not  firidlly  anfwer  to  the  Import  of 
the  Terms,  for  which  reafon  no  no¬ 
tice  is  taken  of  their  Derivation. 

Continuity^  is  that  Texture  or  Co- 
hefion  of  the  Parts  of  an  animal  Bo¬ 
dy  which  they  naturally  enjoy,  and 
upon  the  Deftrudion  of  which  by 
foreign  Accidents,  there  is  faid  to  be 
a  Solution  of  Continuity, 

Contortion,  fignifies  the  twilling 
a  Member  from  jts  natural  Situati¬ 
on  j  which  happens  in  moll  DiHo- 
cations ;  and  fometimes  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner  to  the  Head, 
from  forae  Diforders  upon  the  Muf-’ 
cles  of  the  Neck. 

Contraction^  from  contraho,  to  draw 
together,  exprefies  the  fiirinking  up 
of  a  Fibre,  when  it  is  extended: 
and 

Contractile,  is  fuch  a  Body  as, 
when  extended,  has  a  Property  of 
drawing  itfelf  up  again  to  that  Di- 
inenfion  it  was  in  before  Extenfion. 
For  the  Caufe  of  this  Property, 
which  is  of  the  utmoll  Confequeiice 


to  a  right  underfianding  the  animal 
Oeconorny;  Sqq  Fibre. 

Contra-Fif'ure,  is  when  any  one 
has  received  a  Blow  on  one  Side  of  a 
Limb,  fo  as  to  have  the  Bone 
cracked  on  the  contrary ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  this  ever  happens,  is  much  to  be 
quellioned :  from  contra,  on  the 
other  Side,  and  FiJJura,  a  Crack. 

Contra-Indication,  is  an  Indica¬ 
tion  which  forbids  that  to  be  done, 
which  the  main  Scope  of  a  Difeafe 
points  out  at  firll. 

Contufon,  is  a  Bruife,  which  fiag- 
nates  the  Juices  in  the  Capillaries  for 
fome  Time. 

Connjakfcence  is  that  Space  from 
the  Departure  of  a  Difeafe,  and  the 
P..ecovery  of  the  Strength  which  was 
loll  b)  it. 

Conaierge  or  connjerging  Rays,  are 
thofe  which  go  from  divers  Points 
of  the  Objedl,  and  incline  towards 
one  another. 

Connjex,  from  con'veho,  to  carry 
out,  is  the  external  round  Part  (T 
any  Body  oppofite  to  the  hollow, 
and  commonly  in  Anatomy  called 
Protuberance. 

Connjulfon,  from  connjello,  to  pull 
together,  is  an  involuntary  Con- 
tradion  of  the  Fibres  and  Mufcks, 
whereby  the  Body  and  Limbs  are 
preternaturally  dillorted.  A  great 
many  Diforders  are  included  under 
this  Term,  having  dilferent  Names 
according  to  the  Parts  they  affed, 
or  the  Caufes  they  are  fuppofed  to 
arife  from;  and  the  Caules  here¬ 
of  being  manifold,  all  Confidera- 
tions  with  regard  to  a  Remedy,  are 
entirely  to  be  guided  by  thole  Di- 
flindlions.  See  Epilepfy. 

Coolers:  Thefe  may  be  confidered 
under  two  Divifions :  i.  Thofe 
which  produce  an  immediate  Senfe 
of  Cold;  which  are  fuch  as  have 
their  Parts  in  lefs  Motion  than  thofe 
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of  the  Organs  of  Feeling.  And  2. 
Such  as  by  a  particular  Vifcidity  or 
Oroflhefs  of  Parts,  give  a  greater 
Confiftence  to  the  animal  Fluids 
i  than  they  had  before,  whereby  they 
cannot  move  fo  fall,  and  will  there¬ 
fore  have  lefs  of  that  inteftine  Force 
on  which  their  Heat  depends.  The 
former  are  Fruits,  all  acid  Liquors, 
and  common  '  Waters ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  fuch  as  Cucumbers,  and  all 
Subftances  producing  Vifcidity  :  both 
may  be  ufed  by  a  knowing  Phyfician 
to  anfwer  many  good  Intentions  in 
Medicine  ;  and  both  do  a  great  deal 
of  Mifchief  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Ignorant. 

Copula^  whence,  Copulation,  ftrifl- 
ly  lignifying  the  Conjundion  of 
Male  and  Female  in  the  Act  of 
Generation,  but  ufed  by  fome  phy- 
lical  Writers  for  a  peculiar  Mixture 
of  fome  Bodies  with  others. 

Cor.  See  Heart. 

Coracohrachialis,  from  cor- 

*vus,  a  Crow,  but  here  fgnifying 
only  the  Beak,  from  its  Shape, 
and  Brachimn,  the  Arm ;  is  a  Muf- 
cle  that  arifes  from  the  Procejfus 
coracoides  and  Scapula,  by  a  tendi¬ 
nous  Beginning;  and  paffing  over 
the  Articulation,  is  inferted  into 
the  middle  and  internal  Part  of  the 
Humerus ;  and  with  the  Deltoides 
and  Supra-fpinatus,  lifts  the  Arm 
upwards. 

Corachyoidreus.  Dr.  Kiel  fays  this 
is  wrong  named,  for  it  arifes  not 
from  the  Procejfus  coracoides,  but 
i  from  the  upper  Edge  of  the  Scapula, 
(I  near  its  Neck^  and  afcending  ob- 
Uliquely^  under  the  Majioidreus,  is  in- 
s  ferted  into  the  Os  Hyoides,  which  it 
jj  pulls  obliquely  downwards.  The 
j  Belly  of  this  Mufcle  is  a  little  ten- 
1  dinous  in  the  middle,  that  the  Vef- 
ji  fels  which  go  to  the  Head  be  not 
I  qompreffed  when  it  adeth. 


Coracoides,  is  a  Procefs  in  ths 
Shoulder-blade,  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Crow’s-bill,  from  the  foregoing  Ety¬ 
mology. 

Corallinum,  is  a  Dillindion  gi¬ 
ven  by  Paracelfus  to  a  mercurial 
Preparation,  which  he  calls  Ar~ 
canum  corallinum ;  being  the  red 
Precipitate  deflagrated  with  Spirit 
of  Wine. 

Corculum,  a  Diminutive  from  Cor, 
the  Heart,  in  Botany,  fignifies  the 
Heart  or  Effence  of  a  Seed,  and  the 
Primordium  of  the  future  Plant,  at¬ 
tached  to,  and  involved  in  the  Coty¬ 
ledon. 

Cordial.  Whatfoever  raifes  the 
Spirits,  and  gives  fudden  Strength, 
and  Chearfulnefs,  is  termed  Cordial, 
or  comforting  the  Heart.  To  un¬ 
derhand  the  Operation  of  this  upon 
a  human  Body,  it  is  necehary  to 
conlider  that  a  Languor  or  Faint- 
nefs,  muh  either  be  the  Confe- 
quence  of  too  much  Exercife,  too 
long  Watching,  or  two  great  a  Hur¬ 
ry  of  the  animal  Fundions,  as  in 
fome  Diftempers ;  all  which  fo  far 
wafte  or  diffipate  the  nervous  Fluid 
or  animal  Spirits,  that  the  Solids 
cannot  repeat  with  wonted  Vigour 
their  neceffary  Motions:  or  fuch 
Depreffion  muh  arife  from  the  Ob- 
ftrudion  of  fome  natural  Evacua¬ 
tion,  and  generally  that  of  Perfpi- 
ration,  from  externa}  Cold,  which 
lays  a  Load  upon  the  Conftitution, 
and  produces  the  fame  Senfation, 
as  a  Diminution  of  Strength  with 
the  ufual  Weight.  In  both  thefe 
Cafes,  the  Manner  by  which  a  Cor¬ 
dial  ads,  is  the  fame,  fmce  it  mufl 
produce  its  EfFed:s  by  adding  to  the 
Springinefs  and  Force  of  the  Fibres. 
And  as  this  Change  is  moll  remark¬ 
able  from  fpirituous  Liquors,  it  may 
be  of  ufe,  firft  to  examine  how 
they  come  to  obtain  fuch  a  De- 
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nomination,  whereby  we  may  the 
better  uiiderlland  how  huch  Medi¬ 
cines  taken  in  Subftance.  operate  in 
producing  the  fame  Effect ;  and 
this  will  be  found  to  confiit  only  in 
their  Subtilty  and  Einenefs  of  Parts, 
It  may  be  fufheient  therefore  to  at¬ 
tend  to  every  one’s  Experience,  that 
the  more  fpirituous  any  thing  is 
which  enters  into  the'Stomach,  the 
fooner  a  Perfon  feels,  its  cordial  F-f- 
fefls :  For  that  Increafe  of  Vigour 
which  a  Man  obtains  from  common 
Food,  altho’  it  is  the  molt  natural 
and  durable,  is  not  immediately 
enough  obtained,  to  procure  the 
Inllruments  thereof  the  Appellation 
of  Cordial;  fiiice  they  mult  pafs 
thro’  feveral  Comminutions  or  Di- 
gellions,  and  be  a  long  Time  ere 
they  arrive  to  fuch  a  Finenefs  as 
to  be  difpenfed  to  the  Nerves; 
whereas  a  fpirituous  Subltance  is  fo 
line  and  fubtile  in  all  its  Parts  be¬ 
fore  it  is  taken,  that  it  feems  to 
enter  and  foak  into  the  Nerves  as 
foon  as  it  touches  them;  where¬ 
upon  their  Vibrations  are  invigo¬ 
rated,  and  all  Senfe  of  Faintnefs 
is  removed.  And  upon  the  fame 
Account  k  is,  that  Volatiles  affedt 
the  Nofe,  being  fo  extremely  fubrile 
as  to  penetrate  the  Olfafiory  Nerves 
as  foon  as  they  come  at  them.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  the  Effluvia  or  Steams 
of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  all  Things 
deemed  Cordial,  operate  upon  the 
Organs  of  Smelling. 

Cornea  fnnicai  is  the  third  Coat 
of  the  Eye,  fo  called  from  its  Sub- 
llance,  refembling  the  Horn  of  a 
Lanthorn ;  it  is  fituate  in  the  Fore¬ 
part,  and  furrounded  by  the  White. 
It  has  a  greater  Convexity  than  the 
reft  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye;  and 
is  compofed  of  feveral  parallel  La- 
which  are  nouriihed  by  ma¬ 
ny  Blood -veflels,  fo  fine,  as  not  to 
hinder  even  the  fmalleft  Rays  of 


Light  froni  entering  the  Eye;  and 
it  has  a  moft  exquifite  Senfe,  that 
upon  the  lead  Pain,  the  Tears  might 
be  fqueezed  out  of  the  Lachrymal 
Gland,  to  wafn  off  any  Filth,  which 
by  fticking  to  the  Cornea,  might  ren¬ 
der  it  cloudy  or  dim. 

Corniculate  Plants,  are  fuch  as 
after  they  are  blown  in  Flower,  pro¬ 
duce  many  diftincl  and  horned  Pods, 
or  Seed-veffels,  called  SiUqu<rs,  and 
the  Plants  alfo  for  that  Reafon,  h’i- 
liquDus  Plants. 

Corolla,  in  Botany,  the  moft  con- 
fpicuous  Part  of  a  Flower,  furround¬ 
ing  the  Organs  of*  Generation, 
and  compoled  of  one  or  more 
Flower-leaves,  moft  commonly  caT 
led  Petals,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
the  Leaves  of  the  Plant.  it  is  the 
Termination  of  the  Liber ^  or  in¬ 
ner  Bark,  continued  to,  and  accom¬ 
panying  the  Frudlification  in  this 
new  Form  of  painted  Lea  ves.  Its  Ufe 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Calyx, 
ferving  as  an  inner  Work  of  Defence 
to  the  Parts  it  inclofes,  as  the  Calyx, 
whigh  is  ufually  of  a  ftronger  Tex« 
ture,  does  for  an  outer  one,  accord- 
ding  as  there  are  one  or  more  Petals, 
The  Corolla  is  faid  to  be  mono-peta- 
lous,  poly-petalous,  Cfc. 

Corollary,  is  an  ufeful  Confe- 
quence  drawn  from  fomething 
which  had  been  before  advanced 
or  demonftrated,  often  ufed  in  Geo¬ 
metry. 

Corona  Semlnis,  ill  Botany*,  the 
little  Crown  which  adheres  to  many 
Kinds  of  Seeds,  and  which,  ferv¬ 
ing  them  as  Wings,  enables  them  to 
difperfe. 

Coronalis,  is  the  hrft  future  of 
the  Skull.  It  reaches  tranlverfely 
from  one  Temple  to  the  other;  it 
joins  the  Os  Prontis  with  the  OJfa 
Parietaria.  This  is  open  the  Breadth 
of  a  Finger  or  two  in  the  Middle 
in  young  Children,  but  grows  clofer 
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with  Age ;  though  fometimes  by 
Convulfion-hts,  or  a  bad  Confonpa- 
tion,  it  not  oniy  doles  in  Children^ 
but  the  edges  Ihoot  over  one  ano¬ 
ther  *  which  is  what  the  good  Wo¬ 
men  call  Head-mould-fhot,  after 
which  they  feldom  live  long. 

Coronary  Vejfehy  are  the  two 
Branches  which  the  great  Artery 
fpreads  over  the  Out-fide  of  the 
Heart,  for  its  Supply  with  Blood 
and  Nourilhment  before  it  pierces 
the  Ptricardiuvt.  See  Heart,  ,  The 
Arteries  and  Veins  which  furround 
the  left  Orilice  of  the  Stomach,  are 
likewife  by  forae  Anatomihs  fo 
called. 

Coro?ze,  is  a  fharp  Procefs  of  the 
lower  Jaw-bone,  fo  called  from  its 
Likenefs  to  a  Crow’s  beak,  from 
Cornjus,  a  Crow.  See  Max¬ 
illa  infer  ior* 

Corpora  ca^^e^nfa.  See  Genera¬ 
tion,  Parts  of,  proper  to  Men  ;  and 

Corpora  Hernjrfa  Penis,  called 
alfo  Corpora  Ca^oernofa ;  thefe  are 
two  fpungy  Bodies  arifing  diftindiy 
from  the  lower  Part  of  the  Os  Pu¬ 
bis,  A  little  from  their  Root  they 
come  clofe  together,  being  only 
divided  by  a  Membrane,  which  at 
its  Beginning  is  pretty  thick,  but  as 
it  approaches  to  the  End  of  the 
Yard,  grows  thinner  and  thinner, 
where  the  Corpora  Canjernofa  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  Middle  of  the*  Gians. 

T  he  external  Suhllance  of  thefe 
fpongy  Bodies  is  hard,  thick  ?md 
white.  The  internal  is  compofed 
of  fmall  Fibres  and  Membranes, 
which  form  a  fort  of  loofe  Net¬ 
work,  upon  which  the  Branches  of 
the  Blood- Velfels  are  curioully 
fpread.  When  the  Blood  is  hopped 
in  the  great  Veins  of  the  Penh,  it 
runs  thro’  feveral  fmall  Holes  in  the 
Sides  of  their  capillary  Branches  into 
the  Cavities  of  the  Net- work,  by 


which  means  the  Corpora  ca^ernofa 
become  dihended,  and  by  that  means 
the  Penis  ereded. 

Corpora  Pyramidalia,  are  two  Pro¬ 
tube  ranees  of  the  under  Part  of  the 
Cerebellum,  about  an  Inch  long, 
which  from  their  Refemblance  to  a 
Pyramid  in  Ihape,  are  thus  called  ; 
and  on  each  Side  of  them  towards 
the  lower  End  there  are  two  more, 
W'hich  becaufe  of  their  Figure  alfo 
in  the  Likenefs  of  an  Olive,  are 
called  Corpora  OUnjaria,  Farther, 
when  the  Blood  hath  difeharged 
itfeif  of  the  Seed  in  the  Tehicles,  it 
returns  by  the  Veins,  which  riling 
in  feveral  Branches  from  the  Pefes,^ 
tend  towards  the  Abdomen  in  the 
Produdion  of  the  Peritonaeum  the 
fame  way  the  Arteries  come  down  ; 
In  their  Progrefs  the  Branches  fre¬ 
quently  inofculate,  and  divide  again 
till  they  come  near  the  Abdomen, 
and  then  they  all  unite  in  one  T rank, 
and  there,  becaufe  of  their  Shape, 
are  alio  called  Corpora  Pyrazni- 
daha„ 

Corpus,  a.  Body,  Eridly  exprelTes 
the  fame  as  Matter  \  which  fee. 

Corpus  callofum,  is  the  upper 
Part  or  Covering  of  the  two  lateral 
Ventricles,  appearing  immediately 
under  the  Procefs  of  the  Dura  Ma¬ 
tter,  below  the  Depth  of  all  the  Cir¬ 
cumvolutions  of  the  Brain,  and  for¬ 
med  by  the  Union  of  the  medullary 
Fibres  of  each  Side. 

Cor  pies  Qlandulofum,  See  Pro-- 
fat^. 

Corpus  Reiiculare.  See  Cutis. 

Corpufcles,  a  Diminutive  of  Cor- 
pus.  Body.:  fignify  the  minute  Parts 
or  Particles,  or  Atoms,  of  which 
any  Body  is  conllituted.  And  that 
way  ofReafoning  which  endeavours 
to  explain  Things,  by  the  Motion, 
Figure,  and  Pofition  of  thefe  mi¬ 
nute  Ingredients  of  mixed  Bodies, 
H  has 
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has  of  late,  and  particularly  from 
the  Authority  of  Mr.  Boyle,  been 
called  the 

Corpufcular  Philojhphy  :  The  chief 
Principles  of  which  are,  i.  That 
there  is  but  one  Catholic  or  Uni- 
verfal  Matter,  which  is  an  extended 
impenetrable  and  divilible  Subftance 
common  to  all  Bodies,  and  capable 
of  all  Forms.  2.  That  this  Matter, 
in  order  to  form  the  vafl:  Variety  of 
natural  Bodies  muft  have  Motion  in 
fome  or  all  its  defignable  Parts ;  and 
that  this  Motion  was  given  to 
Matter  by  God  the  Creator  of  all 
Things,  and  has  all  manner  of  Di- 
reflion  and  Tendencies.  3.  That 
Matter  muft  alfo  be  actually  divided 
into  Parts,  and  each  of  thefe  primi¬ 
tive  Particles,  Fragments,  or  Atoms 
of  Matter,  muft  have  its  proper 
Magnitude,  Figure,  and  Shape.  4. 
That  thefe  differently  fized  and 
Ihaped  Particles  have  different  Or¬ 
ders,  Pofitions,  Situations,  and  Po- 
flures,  from  whence  all  the  Variety 
of  compound  Bodies  arifes.  Sir 
Jfaac  Ne^joton,  in  his  fecond  Book 
of  Optics,  fhews  a  way  of  guef- 
fing  with  great  Accuracy,  at  the 
Sizes  of  the  component  Co.rpufcles 
or  Particles,  of  which  Bodies  are 
conftituted. 

Corredor,  is  fuch  an  Ingredient 
in  a  Compofition  as  guards  againff 
or  abates  the  Force  of  another  ;  as 
the  lixivial  Salts  prevent  the  grievous 
Vellications  of  refinous  Purges,  by 
dividing  their  Particles,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  their  Adhefions  to  the  inteftinal 
Membranes,  whereby  they  fome- 
times  occafion  intolerable  Gripings ; 
and  as  Spices  and  Carminative 
Seeds  alfo  alTift  in  the  eafier  O- 
peration  of  fome  Cathartics,  by 
diffipating  Colledlions  of  Wind.  In 
the  making  a  Medicine  likewife, 
fuch  a  Thing  is  called  a  Correflor, 
which  dehroys  or  diminiihes  a  Qua¬ 


lity  in  it  that  could  not  otherwife  be 
difpenfed  with  :  Thus  Turpentines 
may  be  called  the  Corredors  of 
Quickfilver  by  deftroying  its  Fluxi- 
lity,  and  making  it  thereby  capa¬ 
ble  of  Mixture ;  and  thus  redified 
Spirit  of  Wine  breaks  off  the  Points 
of  fome  Acids,  fo  as  to  make  them 
become  fafe  and  good  Remedies, 
which  before  were  deftrudive. 

Corroborate,  fignifies  to  ftrengthen, 
fee  Strength, 

Corroborating  "Medicines,  are  fuch 
as  increafe  the  Strength  of  the  Body 
by  enlivening  the  vital  Faculties. 

Corrojion,  and  to  corrode,  from 
corrodo,  to  eat  away.  This  is  a 
particular  Species  of  Diffolution  of 
Bodies,  either  by  an  acid  or  a  faline 
Menftruum :  fo  that  it  will  be  of 
fome  Affiftance  in  the  underilanding 
hereof  to  know  what  is  neceffary 
to  Diffolution,  which  fee.  But  this 
is  peculiar  to  Corrofion,  that  it  is 
almoft  wholly  defigned  for  the  Re-?- 
folution  of  Bodies  which  are  moH 
ftrongly  compaded,  fuch  as  Bones 
and  Metals ;  fo  that  the  Menkru- 
urns  here  employed  have  a  confider- 
able  Moment  or  Force ;  the  Reafon 
of  which,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
trace  out  more  diftindly.  Thefe 
Liquors,  whether  acid  or  urinous, 
are  nothing  but  Salts  diffolved  in 
a  little  Phlegm :  Therefore  thefe 
b^ing  folid,  and  confequently  con¬ 
taining  a  confiderable  Quantity  of 
Matter,  do  both  attrad  one  ano¬ 
ther  m.ore,  and  are  alfo  more  at- 
traded  by  the  Particles  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  which  is  to  be  diffolved  :  and 
as  their  Attradions  at  equal  Di- 
ftances  are  proportional  to  their 
Bulks,  casteris  paribus  ;  fo  when  the 
more  folid  Bodies  are  put  into  fa- 
line  Menftruums,  the  Attradion  is 
ftrongcr  than  in  other  Solutions ; 
and  the  Motion,  w'hich  is  always 
proportional  to  the  Attradion,  more 

violent ; 
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Violent :  fo  that  we  may  eafily  con¬ 
ceive  when  the  Motion  is  in  Tech  a 
manner  increafed,  it  Ihould  drive 
the  Salts,  like  lb  many  Darts,  into 
the  Pores  of  the  Bodies,  and  open 
and.  loofen  the  Cohefion  of  them, 
though  ever  fo  £rm.  And  this  may 
be  obferved  in  Corrofion,  that  the 
more  minute  the  Particles  of  the 
Mendruum  are,  they  penetrate  the 
fooner,  and  with  the  greater  Force  : 
for  the  Motion  which  Attradlion 
produces,  is  always  greateiT:  and  moil 
confiderable  in  the  lead  Corpufcles, 
and  is  almod  next  to  nothing  in  the 
large  ones ;  for  a  fmall  Corpufcle  is 
carried  with  a  confiderable  Veloci¬ 
ty,  when  a  greater,  by  reafon  of  its 
large  Surface,  is  often  ob(lru6led  by 
the  ambient  Fluid,  and  deprived  of 
all  Motion.  And  there  is  another 
Advantage  gained  by  this  Minute- 
nefs  of  the  Particles,  that  they  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  -to  the  Body  to  be 
diilolved,  without  which  the  attrac¬ 
tive  Force  would  not  be  felt.  Hence 
thofe  very  Salts  which  dilTolved  in 
Water  will  hardly  touch  Metals,  if 
once  turned  into  acid  Spirits  will 
caiily  penetrate  and  conquer  them  : 
For  in  Didillation,  not  only  a  great¬ 
er  Quantity  of  Water  remains,  but 
the  faline  Bodies  are  fo  minutely 
broken  and  divided  by  the  Fire,  as 
to  make  them  more  readily  capable 
of  being  moved  by  an  attractive 
Force  ;  and  therefore  fuch  a  didilled 
Mendruum  is  much  more  efficacious 
than  any  Solution  of  Salt  made  with 
Water.  See  Menjimum. 

Corrugate^  is  to  wrinkle  or  purfe 
up,  as  the  Skin  is  drawn  into  Wrin¬ 
kles  by  Coldj  or  any  other  Caufe. 

Corrugator  Super cilii ;  each  Eye¬ 
brow  has  one.  It  is  a  Mufcle  ari- 
fing  from  the  great  Cant  bus  of  the 
Orbit,  and  terminating  in  the  Skin 
about  the  Middle  of  the  Eye-brows. 
Some  reckon  this  Pair  only  a  Pro¬ 


longation  of  the  Frontales ;  their 
Name  declares  their  Ufe,  from  car- 
rugo,  to  wrinkle  up,  or  knit  the 
Brows. 

Cortex,  from  eoriuvi,  a  Hide, 
and  tego,  to  cover ;  properly  the 
outer  Rind  of  Vegetables  didina 
from  the  Liher  ;  thus  the  Corolla  is  a 
Continuation  of  the  Liher^  and  the 
Cal^x  of  the  Cortex.  The  Peruvian 
Bark,  is  fo  called  by  way  of  Pre¬ 
eminence. 

^  Cortical  Suhjlance,  See  Cineri^ 
tious  Suhjlance. 

Corrugent  Mufcle.  See  Corrugator 
Supercilii, 

Corruption,  is  the  Dedruaion,  or 
at  lead  the  Ceflation  for  a  Time, 
of  the  proper  Mode  of  Exidence 
of  any  natural  Body  ',  for  whenever 
a  Body  lofes  all,  or  any  of  thofe 
Accidents  which  are  edentially  ne- 
ceffiary  to  the  condituting  it  of  fuck 
a  particular  Kind,  it  is  then  faid  to 
be  corrupted  or  dedroyed,  and  lofes 
its  former  Denomination,  being  not 
now  a  Body  of  the  Kind  it  was  be¬ 
fore:  But  nothing  can  be  dedroy’d 
as  to  its  Subdance  or  M^ateriality  j 
for  as  in  Generation  nothing  of  Mat¬ 
ter  ‘is  produced  that  did  not  before 
exid,  fo  in  Coiruption  nothing  more 
is  lod  than  that  particular  Modifica¬ 
tion  which  was  its  Form,  and  made 
it  be  of  fuch  a  Species. 

Corymbus,  in  general  lignides  the 
Top  of  any  thing  ;  but  amongd  the 
ancient  Botanids  it  was  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  Bunches  or  Cl uders  of  Ber¬ 
ries  of  Ivy,  or  the  like :  Some  alfo 
call  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  of  a  Plant, 
when  it  is  fo  lubdivided  and  adorn¬ 
ed  with  Flowers  or  Fruits,  that  it 
makes  a  round  fpherical  Figure,  by 
this  Name ;  as  the  Tops  of  Leeks, 
Onions,  and  the  like  and  others 
confound  the  Word  with  Vmbella, 
which  expreffes  the  dowery  Tops  of 
fuch  Plants  as  have  their  Branches 
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?tnd  Flowers  fpread  round  into  the 
Form  of  what  our  Women  now 
call  an  V  7r1.hr  ell  a.  But  amongft  our 
modern  Eotanids  it  is  ufed  for  a 
compounded  dhcous  Flawer,  whofe 
Seeds  are  not  pappoiis,  or  do  not 
%  away  in  Dovv-n ;  fuch  are  the 
Flowers  of  Dai  Ties,  common  Mary- 
gold,  and  therefore  Mr,  Ray 

makes  one  Genus  of  Plants  to  be 
fuch  as  have  compound  difcous 
Flowers,  but  without  any  downy 
Wings  to  carry  off  their  Seeds ;  and 
thefe  he  calls 

Corymbiferous  Plants.^  which  are 
diilinguhhed  into  fuch  ^as  have  a  ra¬ 
diate  Flower,  as  the  Flcs  Solis,  Ca- 
ie?7dula.  Sec.  and  fuch  as  have  a  na- 
jked  Flower,  as  the  Ab.rotonum,  P te~ 
zziTteum,  Eupatorium,  Arte?nifia  to 
which  are  added  the  Corymhiferis 
jdffines,  or  thofe  a-kin  hereunto,  fuch 
as,  ScabiuSf  Bipjucusy  Carduus,  and 
the  like. 

CQry%ay  is  a  Defiuxion  of  ferous 
fharp  Humours  from  the  Glands  of 
the  Head,  upon  a  Diminution  of 
PerfpiratiOn,  or  taking  Cold, 

Cofmetic,  from  Mcrjuioo,  orno,  to 
beautify  ;  are  fuch  Medicines  as  pre¬ 
fer  ve  Smoothnefs  and  Beauty  to  the 
Skin. 

Cojl  rtf,  the  Ribs  :  Of  thefe  there 
are  24  in  Number,  12  on  each 
Side  the  1 2  Vertebra  of  the  Back  ; 
they  are  crooked,  and  like  to  the 
Segments  of  a  Circle  j  they  grow 
fiat  and  broad  as  they  approach  the 
Sternim,  but  the  nearer  they  are  to 
the  Vertebra  they  are  the  rounder 
and  thicker;  at  which  End  they  have 
a  round  Plead,  which  being  covered 
with  a  Cartilage,  is  received  into  the 
Sinus  in  the  Bodies  of  the  Verte¬ 
bra,  and  at  the  Neck  of  each  Head 
(except  the  two  laft  Ribs)  there  is 
a  fmall  Tubercle,  W'hich  is  alfo  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Sinus  of  the  tranf- 
verfe  Froceffes  of  the  fame  Vcrte- 


tebra.  The  Ribs  thus  articulated, 
make  an  acute  Angle  with  the  lower 
Vertebra.  Tiie  Ribs  have  each  a 
fmail  Canal  or  Sinus,  which  runs 
along  their  under  Sides,  in  which 
lies  a  Nerve,  Vein,  and  Artery. 
Their  Extremities  which  are  fakned 
to  the  Siermrtn,  are  cartilaginous, 
and  the  Cartilages  make  an  obtufe 
Angle  with  the  bony  Part  of  the 
Ribs ;  this  Angle  refpeds  the  Head. 
The  Cartilages  are  harder  in  Wo¬ 
men  than  in  Men,  that  they  may  the 
better  bear  the  Weight  of  their  Breaks. 
The  Ri  bs  are  of  two  Sorts :  the  fe~ 
ven  upper  are  called  Cojia  njera,  be- 
caufe  their  cartilaginous  Ends  are 
received  into  the  Sinus  of  the  Ster~ 
nutn:  The  five  lower  are  called 
falfa,  becaafe  they  are  fofeer  and 
fiiorter,  of  which  only  the  firft  is 
joined  to  the  Extremity  of  the  Ster~. 
num,  the  cartilaginous  Extremities 
of  the  reft  being  tied  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  thereby  leaving  a  greater- 
Space  for  the  Dilatation  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Entrails.  The  lad  of 
thefe  lalfe  Ribs  is  fhorter  than  all 
the  red  :  It  is  not  tied  to  them,  but 
fometimes  to  the  Mufculus  obliquus 
dejeendens.  If  the  Ribs  had  been 
articulated  with  the  Bodies  of  the 
V ertehra  at  right  Angles,  the  Cavi¬ 
ty  of  the  Thorax  could  never  have 
been  enlarged  in  breathing.  If  each 
Rib  had  been  a  rigid  Bone  articula¬ 
ted  to  the  tranfverfe  Procefies  of  the 
V ertehra,  the  Sterninn  could  not 
have  been  thrud  out  to  that  Degree 
as  it  is  now,  or  the  Cavity  of  the 
Thorax  could  not  have  increafed 
fo  much  as  is  requifite  in  Infpira- 
tion  ;  For  when  the  Ribs  are  pulled 
up  by  the  intercodal  Mufcles,  the 
Angle  which  the  Cartilages  at  the 
Sternuin  make  with  the  bony  Part 
of  the  Rib  mud  be  increafed,  and 
confequently  its  Subtenfe,  or  the 
Didance  between  the  Sternum  and 
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tlie  tranrverfe  ProcefTes,  lengthened. 
Now  bccaufe  the  Rib  cannot  move 
beyond  xtlie  traniVerfe  Procefs  upon 
the  account  of  its  Articulation  with 
it,  therefore  the  Sternu?n  muft  be  ei¬ 
ther  thruft  to  the  other  Side,  or  elfe 
outwards  ;  It  cannot  move  to  the 
Other  Side,  becauie  of  an  equal  Pref- 
fure  upon  the  fame  Account  there ; 
and  therefore  it  is  thruil  outward,  or 
the  Idiliance  between  the  Sternum  and 
the  Veft.br £8  is  increafed.  The  laft 
Ribs  which  do  not  reach  the  Ster¬ 
num^  and  coniequently  conduce  no¬ 
thing  in  this  Adion,  are  not  articu¬ 
lated  with  the  tranfverfe  ProcefTes, 
If  we  fuppofe  the  Cavity  of  the 
thorax  to  be  half  a  Spheroid,  whofe 
Semi  Axis  is  the  Height  of  the  Tho¬ 
rax^  ox  15  inches,  and  the  Diame¬ 
ter  of  its  greater  Circle  12  Inches, 
then  the  Cavity  of  the  ^thorax  con¬ 
tains  1 1 30  cubic  Inches,  but  '  in 
an  eafy  Infpiration,  the  Sternum  is 
raifed  of  an  Inch,  upon  which 
Account  the  Cavity  of  the  ‘Thorax 
is  increafed  to  1150  cubic  Inches. 
T  o  this  if  it  be  added  t]ie  Space 
which  the  Diaphragm  leaves,  which 
is  the  Segment  of  a  Sphere,  whofe 
Diameter  is  1 5  Inches,  and  the  So¬ 
lidity  of  the  Segment  183  Inches, 
there  will  be  22  Inches  more,  if  the 
Diaphragm  defcends  but  one  Inch  ; 
but  if  it  defcends  one  Inch  and  a 
half,  it  leaves  Room  for  52  Inches 
of  Air  to  enter ;  and  if  it  defcends 
two  Inches,  the  Cavity  of  the  Tho¬ 
rax  will  be  increafed  upon  the  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Motion  of  the  Dia¬ 
phragm  above  86  Inches,  fo  that  in 
the  lead:  Infpiration  that  can  be 
fuppofed,  the  Lungs  are  diliended 
with  42  Inches  of  Air,  and  they 
may  be  fometimes  with  above  70, 
or  100. 

Coijlay  or  Cotyhy  the  fame  with 
Acetabulum^  which  fee. 

Cotyledonesi  are  little  Glands  dif- 


perfed  up  and  down  the  outermoil 
Membrane  of  the  Foetus^  faid  to  fe-: 
parate  a  nutritious  Juice,  and  thus 
called  from  their  Refemblance  to  the 
Herb  Pennywort,  called  ip  Latin, 
Cotyledon,  See  Chorion. 

^  Cotyledon,  in  Botany,  fignihes  a 
Side  Lobe  of  the  Seed  in  Vegetables, 
of  a  porous  Subfiance  and  perifha-; 
ble,  anfwering  the  Purpofe  of  the 
Placenta  in  the  animal  Oeconomy, 
and  hence  the  Difpofition  of  the 
Cotyledons  is  called  Placeiitation, 
which  fee. 

Coxa;  Os,  is  joined  to  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Os  facrufn  ;  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  three  or  four  Bones,  of 
which  the  lower  is  Hill  lefs  than 
the  upper,  ’till  the  laft  ends  in  a 
fmali  Cartilage  :  it  refembles  a  lit¬ 
tle  Tail  turned  inwards  :  its  Ufe  is 
to  fuftain  the  ftraight  Gut ;  it  yields 
to  the  PrefTure  of  the  Foetus  in  Wo¬ 
men  in  Travail,  and  Mid  wives  ufe 
to  thruft  it  backwards,  but  fome¬ 
times  rudely  and  violently,  wLich 
is  the  Occafion  of  great  Pain,  and 
feveral  bad  EfFefls. 

Crafie's  Bill,  is  a  Sort  of  Forceps 
ufed  by  Surgeons,  fo  called  from 
its  Refemblance  in  Shape  to  the 
Bill  of  a  Crane. 

Cranium,  or  Skull,  is  made  up 
of  feveral  Pieces,  which  being  join¬ 
ed  together,  form  a  conftderable 
Cavity,  which  contains  the  Brain  as 
in  a  Box  j  and  it  is  proportionate  to 
the  Bignefs  of  the  Brain,  its  Fi¬ 
gure  is  round,  a  little  deprelfed  on 
its  Sides :  fuch  a  Figure  being  the 
moft  capacious,  whilft  the  Elat- 
nefs  of  its  Side  helps  to  enlarge 
the  Sight  and  Hearing.  The  feve¬ 
ral  Pieces,  of  which  the  Cranium  is 
compofed,  are  joined  together  by 
Sutures;  which  makes  it  lefs  apt  to 
break,  and  gives  Room  to  feveral 
Membranes  which  fufpend  the  Dura 
Mater,  and  which  go  to  the  PerD 
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eranium^  to  pafs  thro’,  and  that  the 
Matter  alfo  of  Tranfpiration  might 
have  vent.  Thefe  Pieces  or  Bones 
are  fix  proper  and  two  common, 
and  each  is  made  up  of  two  Tables, 
or  Laminae,  between  which  there  is 
a  thin  and  fpongious  Subftance, 
made  of  fome  bony  Fibres  which 
€Ome  from  each  Laminay  called  in 
Creek  Diploe,  and  in  Laiin  Medi- 
iuUium.  In  it  there  are  a  great 
many  Vejns  and  Arteries,  which 
bring  Blood  for  the  Nourifhtnent  of 
the  Bones.  The  tables  are  hard 
and  lolid,  becaufe  in  them  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  Bones  are  clofe  to  one 
another.  The  Diploe  is  foft,  becaufe 
the  bony  Fibres  are  at  a  greater 
Diftance  from  one  another  ;  by 
which  Contrivance  the  Skull  is  not 
only  made  lighter,  but  alfo  lefs 
fubjefl  to  be  broken.  The  exter¬ 
nal  Lamina  is  fniooth,  and  covered 
with  the  Pericranium  j  the  internal 
is  likewife  fmooth,  but  on  it  there 
are  feveral  Furrows  made  by  the 
Pulfe  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Dura 
Mater,  whilfl  the  Cranium  was  foft 
and  yielding. 

The  Cranium,  as  was  before  faid. 
Is  made  of  feveral  Pieces  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  Sutures,  that  it  might  be 
the  Wronger  and  lefs  apt  to  break, 
that  feveral  Membranes  and  Veffels 
which  fufpend  the  Dura  Mater,  and 
which  go  to  the  Pericranium,  may 
pafs  thro’  the  Sutures,  and  that  the 
Matter  of  Tranfpiration  may  pafs 
thro’  them. 

And  the  Bones  of  the  Cranhim 
are  fix  proper,  and  two  common 
to  it  ;  and  thefe  have  feveral  In¬ 
equalities  made  by  the  Veffels  of 
tiie  Dura  Mater,  It  has  tv/o  large 
Dimples  made  by  the  anterior  Lobes 
of  the  Brain.  Above  the  Crifla 
Gain  it  has  a  fmall  blind  Flole,  into 
which  the  End  of  the  Sinus  Longi- 
tudinalis  is  inferted ;  From  this 


Hole  it  has  a  pretty  large  Spine, 
which  runs  up  along  its  Middle  ; 
inftead  of  this  Spine  there  is  fome- 
times  a  Sinus,  in  which  lies  the 
Sinus  Longitudinalis,  which  ought 
carefully  to  be  obferved  by  Chirur- 
geons  in  Wounds  of  this  Place. 
This  Bone  is  thicker  than  thofe  . 
of  the  Sinciput,  but  thinner  than  the 
Os  Occipitis.  In  Children  it  is  al¬ 
ways  divided  in  the  Middle  by  a  true 
Suture. 

The  fecond  and  third  are  the 
Bones  of  the  Sinciput  called  Pari~ 
etalia-,  they  are  the  thinned;  Bones 
of  the  Cranium  ;  they  are  almod 
fquare,  fomewhat  long,  and  are 
joined  to  the  Os  Front  is  by  the  Su^ 
tiira  Coronalis,  to  one  another  in 
the  Crown  of  the  Head  by  the  Su~ 
tura  Sagittalis,  to  the  Os  Occipitis 
by  the  Lamdoidalis^  and  to  the 
OJfa  Femporum  by  the  Suture 
Squammof^.  They  are  fmooth  and 
equal  on  their  Outfide,  but  on  their 
Inlide  they  have  feveral  Furrows 
made  by  the  Pulfe  of  the  Artery  of 
the  Dura  Mater.  They  have  each 
a  fmall  Hole  near  the  Sutura  Sa¬ 
gittalis,  through  which  there  pafs 
fome  Veins  w’hich  carry  the  Blood 
from  the  Teguments  to  the  Sinus 
Longitudinalis. 

I'he  fifth  and  fixth  are  the  OJfa 
Femporum,  fituated  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Sides  of  the  Cranium ; 
their  Upper  part,  which  is  thin,  con¬ 
fiding  only  of  one  Table,  is  of  a 
circular  Figure,  and  is  joined  to  the 
OJJa  Parietalia  by  the  Sut'uree  Squam- 
mofip  i  their  Lower- part,  which  is 
thick,  hard  and  unequal,  is  joined 
to  the  Os  Occipitis,  and  to  the  Os 
Sphcnoides :  this  Part  is  called  Os 
Petrofum.  They  have  each  three 
external  Apophyfes,  or  Precedes,  and 
one  internal :  The  fird  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  is  the  Prgcejfus  Zygoma ticiis,, 
which  runs  forward,  and  unites  with 
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the  Procefs  of  the  Os  Mali,  making  OJfa  Parietalia  and  Fetrofa  by  tU 
that  Bridge  called  ihe  Zygoma,  un-  Lambdoidal  Suture,  and  the  Os 
der  which  lies  the  Tendon  of  the  Sphenoides  by  the  Sthenoidalis  •  Tt 
Crotaphite  Mufcle.  ,  The  fecond  is  is  thicker  than  any  other  Bones  of 
the  Mamillaris  or  Majioideeus ;  it  is  the  Craniu?n,  yet  it  is  very  thili 
Bwrt  and  thick,  fituaced  behind  the  where'  the  Splenius,  Complexus,  and 
Meatus  Auditorius.  The  third  is  Trapezius  are  inferred .  Externally 
the  Procefus  Stylifor?nis,  which  is  it  is  rough ;  internally  it  has  two 
long  anc  fmall  ;  to  it  the  Horns  of  Sinus's,  in  which  lie  the  two  Frotu- 
.are  tied.  The  in-  berances  of  the  Cerebellum  i  and 

teinal  Procefs  is  pretty  long  and  two  large  Furrows  in  which  lie  the 

big  in  the  Lahs  of  the  SkuII  ;  it  con-  Sinus  lateralis  :  it  has  feven  Holes 
tarns  all  the  Cavities  and  little  Bones  the  hrft  are  two  common  to  it  and 
of  the  Ear  which  have  been  al-  xhe  OJfa  Petrofa  :  the  lateral  .VW/. 
ready  deicribed  under  that  Word,  and  the  Par  Vagum  pafs  thro’  them, 
which  fee.  The  Holes  in  the  tem-  The  third  is  the  great  Hole  through 
poral  Bones  are  two  internal,  and  which  palTes  the  Medulla  SpinalA 
four  external  the  firk  of  the  ex-  The  fourth  and  fifth  are  the  Holei 

ternal  is  the  Hole  thro’  which  the  through  which  there  pafs  two  Veins 

auditory  Nerve  pafies  j  the  fecond  which  bring  the  Blood  from  the  ex* 
IS  common  to  it  and  the  Os  Oc-  ternal  Teguments  to  ihe  Sinus  late- 
;  the  eighth  Pair  of  Nerves,  rails;  fometimes  there  is  but  one, 
the  lateral  Sinus's  pafs  thro’  it.  and  fometimes  none  of  thefe  two  ; 
The  firk  of  the  external  Holes  is  and  fometimes  there  are  two  more 
Meatus  Auditorius  ext  emus :  through  which  the  vertebral  Veins 
The  fecond  opens  behind  the  Pa-  pafs.  This  Bone  has  alfo  two  A-' 
/ate  ;  k  is  the  End  of  that  Pafiage  pophyfes,  one  on  each  Side  of  the 
which  comes  from  the  Barrel  of  great  Hole;  they  are  lined  with  a 
the  Ear  to  the  Mouth  :  The  third  is  Cartilage,  and  articulated  with  the 
the  Orihce  of  the  Conduit  by  w'hich  firk  Vertebra  of  the  Neck.  It  has 
the  Carotidal  Arteries  enter  the  alfo  a  Protuberance  in  its  Middle 
Lranium :  And  the  fourth  is  behind  from  which  there  goes  a  fmall  Li¬ 
the  Procjjfus  Maftoideeus  ;  by  it  paf-  gament,  which  is  inferted  into  the 
les  a  Vein  which  carries  the  Blood  firk  Vertebra  of  the  Neck.  It  i§ 
from  the  external  Teguments  to  the  longer  in  Beaks  than  in  Men. 
lateral  Sinus's.  Sometimes  this  Hole  The  link  of  the  Bones  common 
IS  wanting;  there  is  another  which  to  the  Skull  and  upper  Jaw,  is  the 
IS  between  the  Procejfus  Majioidaus  Sphenoides  :  It  is  a  Bone  of  a  very 
and  Styliformis,  through  which  the  irregular  Figure,  and  fituated  in  the 
Portio  Dura  of  the  auditory  Nerve  Middle  of  the  Bafis  of  the  Skull; 
pa.xes  ;  tljey  have  each  a  Sinus  li-  it  is  joined  to  all  the  Bones  of  the 
ned  with  a  Cartilage  under  the  Mec-  Cranium  by  the  Sutura  Spbenoida- 
tus  Auditorius,  which  receives  the  except  in  the  Middle  of  its  Sides, 
Condyl  of  the  lower  Jaw.  where  it  is  continued  to  the  O/fe 

^  I  he  fixth  Bone  of  the  Cranium  Petrofa,  as  if  they  were  one  Bone, 
ir  the  Occipitis;  it  lies  on  the  bin-  On  its  Outfide  it  has  hve  Aiophvfes  c 
er  Part  of  the  Head  ;  it  is  almok  the  firk  two  are  broad  and  thin  like 
like  a  Lozenge,  with  its  lower  An-  a  Bat’s  Wings  ;  rhey  are  called  Pte- 
^le  turned  inw^ards ;  It  joins  the  rygoidcs  ;  they  have  each  a  pretty 
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long  Shus,  from  which  the  Mufcles 
called  Fterygoidcei  arife  \  and  at  their 
lower  End  they  have  each  a  fmall 
Hook  like  a  Procefs,  upon  which 
the  P e>  ijiaphilinus  externus  turns  its 
7'endon.  I'he  third  and  fourth 
make  the  internal  and  lower  Part 
of  the  Orbit  ;  and  the  fiftn  is  a  little 
Ai  ophyjis  like  the  Crijii  Galii  in  its 
Fore-part,  which  is  received  in  a 
Cavity  at  the  farther  End  of  the 
Vomer.  There  is  alfo  a  little  fmall 
Protuberance  in  the  Middle  of  this 
Bone,  from  which  the  Mulcles  of 
the  U^jiilu  arife  ;  on  its  Infide  it 
has  four  Proceffes  called  CAimidesy 
they  form  a  Cavity  in  the  Middle 
of  this  Bone  called  Celia  Turcica,  in 
which  lies  the  Glandula  Pituitaria. 
Betwixt  the  two  Tables  of  this  Bone, 
under  the  Celia  Turcica,  there  is  a 
Sinus  divided  into  two  in  its  Middle, 
which  opens  by  two  Holes  into  the 
Cavity  of  the  Noftrils.  In  the  Os 
Sphenoides  there  are  1 2  Holes ;  by 
the  hrft  and  fecond  pafs  the  Optic 
Nerve ;  by  the  third  and  fourth, 
which  are  called  Foramina  Lacera, 
pafs  the  third  Pair,  fourth  Pair,  frft 
Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair,  and  the 
lixth  Pair ;  by  the  fifth  and  fixth 
pafs  the  fecond  Franch  of  the  fifth 
Pair ;  by  the  feventh  and  eighth 
pafs  the  third  Branch  of  the  fame 
Pair ;  by  the  ninth  and,  tenth  enter 
the  Arteries  of  the  Dura  Mater  ;  and 
by  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  enter 
the  internal  Carotidales,  and  the 
intcrcoftal  Nerve  goes  out.  The 
Canals  by  which  the  Carotidales  en¬ 
ter  are  oblique ;  the  Beginning  of 
them  is  made  in  the  O/J'a  Petrof.i, 
and  they  open  within  the  Skull  in 
the  Spbenoides.  The  fecond  and  lafl 
of  the  common  Rones  is  the  Eth- 
tnoides,  to  be  defcribed  under  that 
Word  i  which  fee. 

Crajis,  from  Mixtura,  a 

Mixture,  is  fuch  a  due  Mixture  of 


Qualities  in  a  human  Body,  as  coii- 
fiitutes  a  State  of  Health. 

Crajfamentum.  See  Cruor . 

Ct  emajicr,  from  fiifpendeo, 

to  hold  up  ;  is  a  Mufcle  running 
upon  the  Outfide  of  the  Tunica  Va¬ 
ginalis,  thus  called  from  its  Officei 
becaufe  it  fufpends  the  Teilicles, 
and  draws  them  up  in  the  Add  of 
Generation.  It  arifes  from  the  Os 
Pubis,  and  fpreads  its  Fibres  upon 
the  Elytbroides,  or  Tunica  V aginalis. 

Crepitation,  from  crepo,  to  crack, 
is  that  Noife  which  fome  Saks  make 
over  the  Fire  in  Calcination.  See 
Detonation, 

Crihrofum,  and  Crihriforme  Os, 
See  Ethmoides. 

Crico-Aiytenoideeus  Lateralis,  from 
Kp;x{^j  Annulus,  a  P.ing,  bau~ 

rio,  to  drink,  or  aparar,  a  Sort  of 
Cup  to  drink  out  of,  and  For- 

7na,  Shape.  See  Larynx. 

Crico-Arytenoideeus  Pojlicus.  See 
Larynx. 

Crico-Theroides,  from  An¬ 

nulus,  a  Ring,  Syypsor,  Scutum,  a  Hel¬ 
met,  and  Forma,  Shape.  See 

Larynx. 

Cricoides,  from  xp/xo^,  Annulus,  a 
Ring,  See  Larynx. 

Crmated  Roots^  are  fuch  as  (hoot 
into  the  Ground  in  many  fmall  Fi¬ 
bres  like  Hairs. 

Cryjlce,  are  a  certain  Species  of 
Tumours  or  hard  Excrefcences  a- 
rifing  at  a  fmall  Diftance  from  the 
Verge  of  the  Anus. 

Crifis,  from  %iiy6i,judlco,  to  judge, 
or  fecerno,  to  feparate ;  is  fome 
Change  in  the  Patient,  which  dif- 
covers  the  State  of  a  Difeafe,  either 
for  the  better  or  worfe.  And 

Critical  Days,  are  thofe  Days 
wherein  fuch  Change  happens.  The 
Writers  of  Inhitutions  have  llrange- 
ly  perplexed  this  Part  of  a  Phyfi- 
cian’s  Province;  it  may  therefore 
be  of Confequence  to  clear  it  upas 

much 
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inuch  as  is  confiilent  with  our  al¬ 
lotted  Room  here.  The  Concoc¬ 
tion  then  of  an/  morbific  Matter, 
and  the  Humour  to  be  fecerncd,  is 
'  nothmg  elfe  but  a  Change  ofitin- 
.  to  luch  a  due  Magnitude  or  Smal- 
nefs,  as  it  may  be  carried  by  the 
circulating  Blood  along  the  Canals, 
and  excerned  by  Veffels  defiined  for 
that  Purpofe.  But  if  the  morbific 
Matter  cannot  be  reduced  to  fuch  a 
Smalnefs  that  may  correfpond  to 
tile  Orifices  of  the  fecretory  Vef¬ 
fels,  then  either  an  Abrcefs  or  He¬ 
morrhage  will  follow,  if  a  Crifis  is 
begun;  for  which  Reafori  Abfceffes, 
Cfr.  are  accounted  lefs  perfedt  Crifes. 
But  that  the  morbific  Matter  may  be 
reduced  to  a  due  Smalnefs,  and 
its  wiihed-for  Difcharge  be  effedted, 
there  is  required  a  conTiderabie  time, 
if  the  Quantity  of  Matter  is  large  ; 
that  is,  if  the  Diflemper  be  great 
and  fevere.  And  fince  there  are  a 
great  many  Caufes,  and  thofe  very 
conftant,  that  may  occafion  the 
Blood  and  offending  Humours 
therein  to  be  of  a  different  Fluidity 
in  the  Inhabitants  of  different  Cli¬ 
mates  ;  it  is  impoffible  but  that  dif¬ 
ferent  Spaces  of  Time  fhould  be  re¬ 
quired  for  tlie  fnifhing  Concodiion; 
which  makes  it  impofilble  to  deter - 
-  mine  the  critical  Days  in  one  Cli¬ 
mate  from  what  they  are  found  to 
be  in  another.  The  Caufes  of  real 
critical  Days,  that  is  fuch  on  which 
happens  the  the  lafl  Concodliori  of  the 
morbific  Matter,  which  is  always 
attended  with  its  Expulfion,  are  ail 
thofe  Things  which  occafion  the  Hu¬ 
mours  to  become  of  fuch  a  certain 
Magnitude  or  Minutenefs,  and  of 
a  greater  or  leffer  Cohefion  ;  but 
with  any  given  Power,  Bodies  un¬ 
equally  large,  or  unequally  cohe¬ 
ring,  cannot  be  concodfed  in  an 
equal  7'ime  :  v/herefore  it  is  to  be 
found  from  the  Cbfervations  made 
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by  all  Nations  among ^  themfelvcs, 
'  what  are  the  '  uiual  Caufes  and  Con¬ 
ditions  of  thofe  Difeaies  which  re¬ 
quire  a  certain  Number  of  Days  to 
finilh  fuch  a  Concodlion  in.  Amf 
when  there  is  a  fufiicient  Number 
of  fuch  Obfervations  made,  the 
Difiemper  and  Circumfiances  ap¬ 
pearing  the  fame,  we  may  be  able 
to  forctcl  a  critical  Day  with  muck 
more  Exadtnefs,  than  it  is  now  in 
our  Power  to  do. 

Chrijla  Gain.  See  Eihmoldest 
Crocus,  is  a  Term  given  to  many 
Preparations  made  by  the  Chymifts 
after  the  Manner  of  Rull,  by  cor¬ 
roding  and  opening  metallic  Sub- 
fiances  into  fuch  a  Form. 

Croiaphite  :  the  fame  as  temporal 
Mufcle ;  which  fee. 

Crucihle.f  is  an  earthen  Veffel  well 
known  to  the  Chymifts  and  Refi¬ 
ners,.  that  is  made  on  purpofe  to 
endure  the  Fire,  and  fit  for  melting 
cf  Metals. 

Crucial  IndJtQn,  in  Surgery  is  an 
Incifioii  made  in  form  of  a  Crofs. 

Cruciform  Flovoers  in  Botany, 
confifting  of  four  Petala  regularly 
difpofed  in  form  of  a  Crofs ;  they 
conftitute  the  fifth  Clafs  in  Fourne- 
fort,  and  the  F etradynamla  of  Lin- 
naus. 

Crudity,  fignines  properly  Raw- 
nefs,  or  any  thing  not  duly^digefted 
and  mixed,  whether  in  Aninial  or 
other  Subftances. 

Cruor,  is  the  proper  Term  for 
the  thick,  red,  or  fibrous  Part  of 
the  Blood,  other  wife  called  Crajfa- 
mentum,  in  Diftinclion  to  the  ferous 
or  aqueous  Part. 

Crura:  The  two  Heads  of  the 
meduilary^  Subfiance  of  the  Brain, 
called  Medulla  Oblongata,  have  this 
Appellation. 

Crura  Clitoridls.  See  Generation^ 
Parts  of,  proper  to  Women. 

C/ur.eu', 
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Cruf’^us,  is  a  Mufcle  which  comes 
from  the  Fore  part  of  the  Thigh¬ 
bone,  between  the  leffer  and  greater 
^rochanter^  and  lying  clofe  upon 
the  Bone,  it  joins  its  Tendon  with 
three  others,  which  all  together 
make  one  broad  Tendon  that  paffes 
over  the  Patella^  and  is  inferted  into 
the  little  Tuberofity  on  the  upper 
and  fore-part  of  the  Tibia, 

Crus^  in  Anatomy,  is  all  that  Part 
of  the  Body  which  reaches  /rom  the 
Buttocks  to  the  Toes,  and  is  divided 
into  Thigh,  Leg,  and  Foot. 

Crypt a  Term  ufed  in  Anato¬ 
my  to  exprefs  a  Receptacle  of  any 
particular  Humour  or  Matter,  in 
jDiftindlion  from  a  Gland,  which  is 
not  fuppofed  to  receive,  but  only  to 
tranfmit. 

Crypt  anther  ^  from  xfi'^rroj,  or- 
€ulto  to  hide,  and  ar6o>,  Jiosy  a 
Flower,  the  nineteenth  Clafs,  in 
Royens  Syilem,  comprehending 
thofe  Plants  whofe  Fructification  is 
concealed,  ^jix.  Part  of  the  Felices^ 
Mufct,  and  Fungi, 

Cryptogamitty  from  y.^U'Trroiy  occul- 
iusy  concealed,  and  nupticey 

Nuptials,  in  the  Linnaan  Syftem  of 
Motany,  a  Clafs  of  Plants,  the 
twenty-fourth  or  laft  in  Order.  This 
Clafs  confifting  of  fuch  Plants  as 
cither  bear  their  Flowers  concealed 
within  the  Fruit,  or  have  them  fo 
fmall  as  to  be  imperceptible  ;  it  con- 
fills  of  four  Orders,  <viz.  Felices, 
Femes,  Mufci,  MolTes,  Algce,  Flags, 
and  F^^K^/,Mufhrooms,confl^l:ing  each 
of  a  variety  of  Genera. 

Cryjlalline  Humour y  is  the  fecond 
Humour  of  the  Eye,  that  lies  imme¬ 
diately  next  to  the  aqueous  behind 
the  XJ^'ea,  oppofite  to  the  Papilla, 
nearer  to  the  F'ore-part  than  the 
Back-part  of  the  Globe  ;  it  is  the 
leaft  of  the  Humours,  but  much 
more  folid  than  any  of  them.  Its 
Figure,  which  is  convex  on  both 
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Sides,  refcmbles  two  unequal  Seg-=^ 
ments  of  Spheres,  of  which  the  moft 
convex  is  on  its  Back  fide,  which 
makes  a  fmall  Cavity  in  the  glafiy 
Humour  in  which  it  lies.  It  is 
covered  with  a  fine  Coat  called 
Aranea. 

Cryjial  Mineral,  the  fame  as  Sat 
Prunel, 

Cryftallization,  is  fuch  a  Com¬ 
bination  of  faline  Particles,  as  re- 
fembles  the  Form  of  a  Cryllal,  va- 
rioufly  modified  according  to  the 
Nature  and  Texture  of  the  Salts, 
The  Method  is  by  diffolving  any  fa- 
liiie  Body  in  Water,  and  filtering  it, 
to  evaporate  till  a  Film  appears  at 
the  Top,  and  then  let  it  hand  to 
fhoot,  and  this  it  does  by  that  at- 
tradlive  Force  which  is  in  all  Bodies, 
and  particularly  in  Salt  by  reafcn  of 
its  Solidity ;  whereby  when  the 
Menjirnutn,  or  Fluid,  in  which  fuch 
Particles  float,  is  fated  enough,  or 
evaporated  (which  brings  it  to  the 
fame)  fo  that  the  faline  Particles  are 
within  each  other’s  attradive  Pow¬ 
ers,  they  draw  one  another  more 
than  they  are  drawn  by  the  Fluid, 
then  will  they  run  into  Cryftals. 
And  this  is  peculiar  to  thofe  Salts, 
that  let  them  be  ever  fo  much  di¬ 
vided  and  reduced  into  minute  Par¬ 
ticles,  yet  when  they  are  formed 
into  Cryftals,  they  each  of  them 
re-affume  their  proper  Shapes ;  fo 
that  one  might  as  eafily  diveft  and 
deprive  them  of  their  Saltnefs,  as 
of  their  Figure.  This  being  an  im-  • 
mutable  and  perpetual  Law,  by  [ 
knowing  the  Figures  of  the  Cryftals,  | 
we  may  underhand  what  the  Tex-  j 
ture  of  the  Particles  ought  to  be,  I 
which  can  form  thofe  Cryftals.  And  i 
on  the  other  hand,  by  knowing  the 
Texture  of  the  Particles,  may  be  jc 
determined  the  Figures  of  the  Cry-  h 
ftals  ;  for  fmee  the  Figures  of  the 
moft  ftinple  Parts  remain  always  I'- 
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the  fame^  ’tis  evident  the  Figures 
which  they  run  into,  when  com¬ 
pounded  and  united,  muft  be  uni¬ 
form  and  conilant.  And  fmee  the 
Force  of  Attradion  may  be  ftronger 
on  one  Side  of  a  Fardcle  than  on 
another,  there  will  conftantly  be  a 
greater  Accretion  of  Salts  upon  thofe 
Sides  which  attradl  more  llrongly. 
From  which  it  may  eahly  be  de- 
monftrated,  that  the  Figure  of  the 
leafl  Particles  is  entirely  different 
from  that  which  appears  in  the 
Cry  dal.  See  Pr  op.  17.  under  Par-^ 
tide. 

^  Cube,  is  a  folid  Body  of  lix  equah 
Sides,  which  are  all  Squares  :  It  is 
one  of  the  five  regular  Bodies,  and 
its  Content  is  found  by  multiplying 
any  one  Side  or  Surtace  by  the 
Height. 

Cubiforme  Os.  The  feventh  Bone 
of  the  Foot  is  fo  called,  becaufe  of 
its  Figure  refembling  a  Cube.  It 
lies  in  the  fame  Rank  with  the  OJfa 
cuneiformia ;  behind,  it  is  joined 
to  the  Os  Calcis  ;  before,  to  the  two 
outer  Bones  of  the  Metatarfus,  and 
on  its  Infide  it  is  joined  to  the  third 
Os  cimeiforme. 

Cubitaus  externus,  is  one  of  the 
Extenfors  of  the  Fingers,  and  ari- 
feth  from  the  external  Extuberance 
of  the  Humerus,  and  pafling  its  Ten¬ 
don  under  the  Ligamentusn  annulare, 
is  inferted  into  the  fourth  Bone  of 
the  Metacarpus  that  fuftains  the  little 
Finger. 

Ciihitreus  internus,  arifeth  from 
the  internal  Extuberance  of  the  Hu¬ 
merus,  and  upper  Part  of  the  Ulna, 
upon  which  it  runs  all  along  ’till  it 
paifes  under  the  Ligamentum  anr.u- 
and  is  inferted  by  a  llrong  and 
fimrt  Tendon  into^the  fourth  of  the 
fiid  Order  of  the  Carpus. 

Cubit,  is  the  middle  Part  between 
the  Shoulder-bone  and  the  W'riit.  It 
s  alfo  the  ninth  Degree  in  the 
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Linncean  Scale  for  meafuring  Plants : 
from  the  Elbow  to  the  Extremity  of 
the  middle  Finger  ;  or  feVenteen 
Parifean  Inches. 

Cuhoides,  See  Cuhiforme  Os. 

Cucul laris,  a  IViufcle  ferving  to 
move  the  Scapula,  fo  called  from  its 
Figure  refembling  that  of  a  Monk's 
Hood.  ’Tis  alfo  called  Prapecdus.' 

Cu  cull  ate  Flo^iver,  from  Cuculla, 
a  Hood  ,  fo  called  from  its  Refeni- 
blance  in  Shape  to -a  Hood. 

Cucupha,  is  an  ancient  Form  of 
quilting  Spices  into  a  Cap  to  be 
wore  upon  the  Flead  in  many  ner¬ 
vous  Diflempers,  and  fuch  as  more 
particularly  afrea  the  Head ;  but 
they  are  now  aimoft  out  of  Praftice. 

Cucurbit,  is  a  chyrnical  Vefiel, 
commonly  called  a  Body,  made  of 
Earth  or  Glafs,  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Gourd  ;  and  therefore  thus  called, 
becaufe 

Cucurhita,  is  a  Gourd,  whofe 
Seeds  are  ufed  in  cooling  EmuE 
fions. 

Cucurhitula,  is  a  Cupping-glafs  ; 
the  Ufe  and  Manner  of  applying 
which  is  too  well  known  to  want 
any  Defeription. 

Cucurhitini  lumbricl,  are  a  par¬ 
ticular  Kind  of  Worms  refembling 
the  Gourd -feeds  in  Shape,  and  there¬ 
fore  thus  called. 

Culmus,  is  properly  the  Stalk  of 
Corn  or  Grafs,  but  of  no  other 
Plant  ;  becaufe  that  is  called  Caulis. 
And, 

Culmifcrous  Plants,  afe  fuch  as 
have  a  fmooth  jointed  Stalk,  and 
ufually  hollow  ;  and  at  each  Joint 
the  Stalk  is  wrapped  about  with 
fingle,  narrow,  long  fharp  pointed 
Leaves,  and  their  Seeds  are  con¬ 
tained  in  chaffy  Hulks 

Cunciforme  Os.  See  SpkcnciJls 
Os. 

Cuneiformia  offd,  are  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  fixth  Bones  of  the  Foot, 
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thus  calied  from  their  Wedge-like 
Shiigc,  the  Term  importing  io  much, 
Cu>iis^  a  Wedge,  and  To-' 

Shape ;  for  they  are  large  above, 
and,  narrow  below.  '1  hey  he  all 
three  at  the  Side  of  one  another. 

'I  heir  upper  Side  is  convex,  and 
their  under' hollow,  by  which  means 
the  Mufcles  and  Ter, dons  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Foot  are  not  hint 
when  we  go.  At  one  End  they 
have  each  a  which  leceiveo 

tTj%’Or  nct'Virul-'iyc <i  and  at  tne  O'.hei 
End  vitcy  are  joined  to  the  three  in¬ 
ner  Bones  of  the  tatar/us  ;  the 
inmoil  of  thefc  Bones  is  the  big- 
and  that  in  the  Middle  the 

leaH". 

Cun.zis,  the  Wedge,  which  is  a 
triangular  Priim,  whoie^  Sides  are 
acute  angled  ilofcecles  liiangles.  ^ 
Cunnus,  exprelfes  fo  much  of  a 
Womans  Privy  parts  as  coniifts  of 
the  C/Aom,  Labia,  ^ 

Cape  I,'  or  -  ope!,,  is  a  Burnace  rnaoe 
of  Afnes  and  burnt  Bones,  for  le- 
parating  the  Drofs  from  Metals, 
chiefly  ufed  by  the  Rehners,  See 
La  Mort's  hUallurgia^  contraBa  , 
CjUi'cuma,,  Turnietic,  calie  ^ 

CHS  Indicus,  becaufe  of  its  Saflron- 
colour,  and  the  Place  from  whence 

'  LiuteJ,  in  Botany,  when  tlie 
Leaves  of  a  Blower  end  in  a  Point, 
from  CufpL,  a  Spear,  whofe  Point 

they  refemble. 

Cufaneem,  is  any  thing  conmenv 
hr^  the  Skin,  either  of  a  Liiiem- 
per  or  P^cmedy,  from  Cutis ^  the 

Skin  ,, 

Cufanpcus  D'feafcs^  are  general. y 

fnrpofcd  to  proceed  from  that  cur- 
g  ivia'ter,  like  Paile,  which  being 
t'lrull  oat  and  lodged  between  tl.e 
cuticular  Pores,  caufes  a  Stagnation 
of  the  juices,  and  Urynefs  of  the 

Skin. 

Cutkula,  called  alfo  EpidcurM, 


from  gTrl,  fupra,  above,  and  ^ap^ct, 
Cutis,  the  Skin,  is  the  flrft  and  outer- 
moll  covering  of  the  Body,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Scaif-i’iim  'Fnis 
is  that  fufc  Skin  which  riies  in  a 
Bliilcr  upon  any  Burning,  or  the 
Application  of  a  Bli'.tering  Biafler. 

It  flicks  clofe  to  the  Surface  of  the 
true  Skin,  to  which  it  is  alfo  tied  by 
the  Veflels  which  nourifh  it,  tho’ 
they  are  fo  fmali  as  not  to  be  feen. 
When  the  Scaif-Lin  is  examined 
w'ith  a  Microfeope,  it  appears  to  be 
made  up  of  ieveral  Lags  of  exceed¬ 
ing  fmali  Scales,  Which  cover  one 
aimther,  more  or  iefs,  according  to.  - 
the  different  Thicknefs  of  the  Scatf-  ^ 
Lin  in  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy.  In  the  Lips,  wircre  the  Scales 
appear  plainefl,  beca.Te  the  Skin  is 
thinnelh,  they  only  in  a  manner 
touch  one  another.  Now  ihefe 
Scales  are  either  the  excretory  Dubts 
of  the  Glands  of  the  true  Skin,  as 
is  apparent  in  Bifl'ics,  or  elie  the 
Glands  tiave  their  Pipes  opening 
betv.'ecn  the  Scales.  Lenvtnkoeck 
reckons,  that  in'  one  circular  Scale 
there  rniay  be  500  excretory  Chan¬ 
nels,  arid^hat  a  Grain  of  Sand  will 
cover  Z50  Scales  5  10  that  one 

Gram  of  Sand  v,iil  cover  1 02 poo 
Orifices  thro’  which  vve  daily  pier- 
fpire. 

The  Scales  are  often  glewed  to 
one  another  by  the  grofler  Parts  of 
our  iufeniiOie  1 1'auipiration  liaiden- 
ing  upon  them  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Body,  which  carries  off  the  more 
volatile  Particles.  The  IP'mour, 
wiiicfi  is  afterwards  fepara  ed  by  tne 
Glands  of. the  Skin  being  pent  in 
L-riveen  the  Scales,  caufes  frequeut 
Itching  ;  and  where  the  Matter  has 
been  long  pent  up,  fmali  Pimples  ; 
for  the  removing  of  which,  Bsa' 
ture  direbls  to  thofe  whoiefome  Pn.c- 
medies  of  frequent  Rubbing,  or 
Wadiing,  cr  Bathing,  d'hc  Ufe  cf 
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tli'e  Scarf'fkin  is  to  defend  the 
Nerves  of  the  Skin,  which  are  the 
Origin  of  the  Senfe  of  Feeling, 
from  the  Injuries  of  rough  and 
hard  Bodies,  as  well  as  the  Air  :  for 
either  thofe  would  make  too  exqui- 
fite  and  painful  an  Impreffion  on 
the  naked  Nerves  ,  or  the  Air  would 
dry  them,  fo  as  that  they  would  be 
lefs  fufceptible  of  the  nicer  Touches 
of  Pleafure. 

Cutis,  the  Skin.  In  this  there 
are  three  Parts  remarkable  ;  The 
hrll  is  an  infinite  Number  of  the 
F c;pilL^  pyramidalcs  ;  tiiefe  are  the 
Ends  of  all  the  Nerves  of  the  r'kin, 
each  of  v/hich  is  inclofed  in  two  or 
three  Covers  of  a  pyramidal  Figure, 
and  thofe  Covers  each  above  ano¬ 
ther.  They  may  be  eafily  feen  and 
feparated  in  the  Skin  of  an  Elephant, 
and  in  the  Skin  of  the  Feet  of  feve- 
ral  other  Animals.  Between  thofe 
Papilla-  are  an  infinite  Number  of 
Holes,  w'hich  are  the  Orifices  of  the 
excretory  Veliels  of  the  milliary 
Glands  underneath.  About  the  Pa¬ 
pilla  is  fpread  a  mucous  Subhance, 
which  becauie  it  is  pierced  by  them, 
and  confequently  full  of  little  Holes, 
is  called  by  Malpighi,  the  Corptis  re- 
ticulare;  its  ufe  is  to  keep  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Nerves  foft  and  mold, 
and  fenhble  of  the  flighted  Touches. 
The  Iccond  Part  is  a  W  eb  of  ner¬ 
vous  Fibres,  and  other  Veffels  dif¬ 
ferently  interwoven,'  and  it  is  the 
Parenchyma,  or  that  Part  of  the  Skin 
that  the  Parchment  is  made  of.  The 
third  Partis  an  infinite  Number  of 
milliary  Glands,  about  which  there 
is  much  Fat ;  they  lie  under  tlie 
other  tvvo  Parts,  and  they  feparate 
the  Matter  of  Sweat  and  infenfibie 
Tranfpi ration.  Each  Gland  receives 
a  Nerve  and  Artery,  and  fends  out 
a  Vein  and  excretory  Veffei,  which 
lad  palTes  thro’  the  other  two  Parts 
of  the  Cuticulaf  for  the  dtfeharging 


the  Body  of  this  Matter,  and  for 
the  moiuening  the  Curicula,  and  the 
Papilla  pyramidales,  that  tliey  may 
not  dry,  wmeh  would  very  much 
hurt  the  Senfe  of  Feeling.  Upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Skin  there  are 
many  parallel  Lines,  which  aie  cut 
by  as  many  parallel  ones.  Thefe 
Interfedlions  make  Spaces  of  a 
Rhomboidai  Pdgure  ;  and  out  of 
each  Angle,  for  the  greated  part, 
grows  a  Hair,  fhorter  or  longer,  as 
Nature  requires  in  the  levdr^Eaj^ts 
of  the  Body:  but  in  the 
the  Hand,  where  there  are  no  Hairs, 
thele  Lines  do  not  inteiicdi  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  on  the  Ends  of  the  Fin¬ 
gers  they  are  fpirai.  The  Skin 
is  fix  times  thicker  than  the  Scarf- 
fkin  ;  and  in  the  Sole  of  the  Foot  it 
is  much  thicker  than  in  the  Face, 
Hands,  and  other  Parts.  In  the 
Summer  it  is  fofter,  becaufe  the 
Fores  are  wider.  In  the  Winter  it 
is  more  compadl:  and  harder,  be- 
caufe  the  Pores  are  more  clofe  ; 
therefore  the  Flairs  of  Beads  dick 
fader,  and  Furs  made  of  them  are 
better  ^in  that  Scafon.  Jn  fome  tlii-. 
Skm  is  white,  in  others  black  and 
tawny,  which  probably  comes  from 
the  different  Colours  of  the  Mucus, 
which  covers  the  Pa-ctichyma  c<f 
the  Skin  ;  for  the  Fibres  of  the  Skin 
in  all  are  white,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  Difference  in  the.  Colour  of 
different  Bloods.  The  Skin  is  not 
only  a  Covering  in  which  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Body  are  wrapped  no  ; 
but  in  it  alfo  Nature  has  placed  the 
Organs  of  the  Senfe  of  Feeling,  fo 
that  not  the  lead  thing  hurtful  can 
afiault  us  without  cur  PMovvIedge  : 
and  as  it  preferves  us  from  exter¬ 
nal  Offences,  fo  it  relieves  us  of 
noxious  and  fuperfluous  internal 
Flurnours  j  its  Glands  being  the  E- 
7?iiin8ories  of  the  whole  Body,  thro’ 
which  not  only  the  Peccant  Hu- 
^  ^  in  ours 
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TTiOurs  pafsj  but  likewife  the  greated 
Part  of  the  Liquors  which  we  drink, 
which  having  Part  of  their  Olhce  in 
conveying  the  Aliments  into  the 
Blood,  are  in  the  next  place  to  dif- 
folve  the  fa]ine»and  terreftrial  Par¬ 
ticles  to  be  carried  oiF  through  the 
Glands  of  the  Skin  and  Kidneys. 
Now  the  Sum  of  all  thefe  Particles 
drained  thro’  the  cuticiilar-  Glands, 
is  by  SanSoriiis  reckoned  to  amount 
to  about  c;o  Ounces  in  Italy  ;  fo 
that  fuppofe  a  Man’s  Body  to  weigh 
560  Pounds,  then  in  ’51  Days  we 
perfpire  a  Quantity  equal  to  the 
Weight  of  the  whole  Body.  And 
from  the  Conlideration  of  this  and 
other  Evacuations,  our  Bodies  are 
faid  to  be  renewed  and  changed  in 
fome  dated  Times  :  but  that  the 
VefTels  or  folid  Parts  of  the  Body 
do  conftantly  decay,  wade,  and 
evaporate',  does  not  at  all  feem  pro¬ 
bable  ;  nor  if  they  do,  is  it  polfible 
to  determine  in  what  Time  there  is 
a  total  Change  j  and  I  am  more 
apt  to  think,  that  the  Fluids  only 
confume,  of  which  though  ieveral 
Pounds  are  daily  lod,  yet  it  is  not 
from  thence  certain  when  the  old 
Stock  is  fpent,  and  the  Vefiels  fil¬ 
led  with  new  Juices:  For  befides 
that  the  true  C^antity  of  Blood  in 
the  Body  is  not  certainly  known, 
we  can  never  be  fure  whether  they 
are  new  or  old  Juices,  or  a  Mixture 
of  both,  which  are  conitantly  fly¬ 
ing  off ;  and  if  a  Mixture,  which  is 
mod  probable,  in  what  Proportion 
they  are  mixed,  w'bich  mud  necef- 
farily  be  known  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  the  old  Mals  is  entirely 
evacuated.  But  that  Part  of  our 
native  Blood  does  remain  in  the 
Body,  even  to  the  lad  Stages  of 
Life,  fome  think  credible  from 
hence,  that  the  Small-pox  com<es 
upon  many  at  £0  or  90  Years  of 


Age  ;  but  whether  that  is  concla- 
five,  w^e  have  not  Leifiire  here  to 
examine. 

Cyclifeusy  from  Cirai- 

lus^  a  Circle,  is  an  Indrumerit  in 
the  P'orm  of  a  Half  Moon,  ufed  by 
the  Surgeons  to  ferape  away  Rotten- 
nefs. 

Cyclotdy  is  the  Curve  deferibed  by 
a  Point  in  the  Periphery  of  a  Circle, 
rolling  upon  a  draight  Line. 

Cy tindery  is  a  lolid  Body  made 
by  the  Rotation  of  a  redianguiar 
Parallelogram  about  one  of  its  Sides  ; 
fo  that  when  in  Anatomy  a  VeiTel 
is  faid  to  be  cylindrical,  or  a 
Cylinder,  ’tis  meant  that  it  is  fo 
diaped,  as  not  to  be  narrower  at 
one  End  than  another,  but  that  it  is 
of  the  fame  Diameter  in  all  Places, 
contrary  to  a  Cone,  or  a  conical 
Vedel which  fee, 

Cypnay  is  a  Term  in  Botany,  fig- 
nifying  the  Top  of  any  Plant  or 
Herb, 

Cymatodesy  is  applied  by  Galen 
and  fome  others  to  an  unequal 
dudhuating  Pulfe. 

Cvnanibropiay  is  ufed  by  Bellini 
de  morbis  capitis y  to  exprefs  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind  of  Melancholy,  when 
Men  fanfy  themfelves  changed  into 
Dogs,  and  imitate  their  Adions. 

Cynodediosy  from  fo 

Diofeprides  calls  a  Petfon  bit  with  a 
mad  Dog. 

CynoUjfay  or  CynoliffuSy  is  ufed  by 
Leijiery  Exercit.  3.  de  morbis  chron, 
in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Rabies  canina, 
the  Madnefs  peculiar  to  a  Dog. 

Csnorexiay  is  the  canine  or  greedy 
Appetite,  that  is  not  eafiiy  to  be 
fatished. 

Cyrenaicus,  is  applied  to  the  Juice 
of  the  Lr.ferpjtiitfn  of  the  Ancients, 
from  the  Country  whiere  it  modly 
flourifhed,  by  Scribosiius  Largus  Ae^ 
oinetay  and  fome  others  j  as  it  is  al- 
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fo  taken  notice  of  under  the  fame 
Diftinflion  by  Sandorius  in  his 
Aphorifms. 

Cymbiforme  Os.  See  NanslculareOs, 

Cynodentes,  from  Cards,  a ' 

Dog,  and  oSafj  Dens,  a  Tooth  ;  Dog- 
Teeth;  fo  called^  for  their  Shape, 
refembling  the  two  large  Teeth  of 
a  Dog's  lower  Ja\y.  See  Dentes  ca- 
rini^  or  Eye-Teeth. 

Cyfiics,  are  Medicines  prefcribed 
in  any  Diforders  of  the  Bladder; 
becaufe. 

Cy files,  from  Vefica,  a  Blad¬ 

der,  figniiies  any  Part  of  the  Body 


fo  called,  as  the  Urinary  Bladder, 
or  Gall-Bladder.  And, 

Cyjiieus  Dud  us,  is  a  Pipe  that 
goes  from  the  Neck  of  the  Gall- 
Bladder,  not  in  a  ftraight  Line  with 
the  Bladdei*,  but,  as  it  w'ere,  more 
dopreffed  in  the  Liver;  into  which 
fome  bilious  Dudls  iikewife  open, 
and  its  inner  Membrane  has  feveral 
Rug^,  to  retard  the  Motion  of  the 
Bile.  See  fiecur. 

Cyfiic,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  Ar¬ 
teries  and  Veins  communicating 
between  the  Vena  Rories  and  ’  Li¬ 
ver. 
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Aayon,  Icdsi^vo-y.^  figniiies  pro¬ 
perly  a  Tear;  whence  Da- 
cryoides  is  by  Hippocrates  applied  to 
a  particular  Kind  of  weeping  Ulcer. 
And, 

Dacriopoeos,  is  faid  of  ihofe  things 
which  excite  Tears  by  their  Acri¬ 
mony,  as  Onions,  Korfe-Radiih, 
and  the  like. 

Dadalus,  is  a  Name  given  by 
fome  Chymifis  to  Mercury,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  great  Volatility  with 
Hear,  from  a  Perfon  fo  called,  who 
invented  Wings  to  fly  with. 

Damon,  which  flri^tUy  fignifies  a 
Spirit  either  good  or  bad,  hath  not 
Iikewife  efcaped  Torture  from  the 
Application  of  fome  Writers  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  mofl:  of  which  are  too  ridi¬ 
culous  to  take  notice  of ;  but  as  it 
is  taken  in  a  bad  Senfe,  its  Deriva¬ 
tive  is  moil  juftly  aferibed 

to  fuch  Diftempers  as  cannot  be  af- 
figned  to  natural  Caufes,  but  are  fup- 
pofed  from  the  Influence  of  PolTef- 
lion  by  tlie  Devil;  tho’  even  fuch 


Notions  have  now  long  fince  been 
exploded.  - 

Damn  at  a  Terra.  See  Caput  Mor- 
iuum. 

Daphnileson  :  Diajeorides  thus  calls 
the  Oil  of  Bays,  from  Daphne,  the 
Nymph  reported  by  the  Poets  to 
have  been  changed  into  that  Tree. 

^  Dartos,  is  the  inner  Coat  of  the 
Scrotum,  compofed  of  many  fleihy 
or  mufcular  Fibres,  by  means  of 
which  the  Scrotum  is  contracied  j 
and  which  is  reckoned  a  Sign  of 
Health.  But  the  Reafon  of  this 
Name  from  its  Etymology  we  can¬ 
not  learn.  For  (Tceycrif  fignifies 
Excoriation,  and  by  Anatomifls  is 
fometimes  applied  to  railing  the 
Membranes  from  their  included 
Parts,  particularly  by  Vefialius. 

Data,  from  the  Participle  of  do, 
to  give,  is  a  Term  ufed  for  fuch 
Things  or  Quantities  as  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  given  or  known,  in  order 
to  find  out  thereby  other  Things  or 
Quantities,  which  are  unknown  or 
I  3  fought 
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fouglit  for.  And  tliis,  which  was 
hrft  tranfplantcd  from  the  Mathe¬ 
matics  into  Medicisie,  exprCiTes  any 
Quantity  which  for  the  iake  of  a 
prefent  Calculation  is  taken  for 
granted  to  be  Inch,  without  ' requi¬ 
ring  an  immediate  Proof  for  its  Cer¬ 
tainty  :  and  this  is  called  the  given 
Quantity,  Number,  or  Power:  and 
luch  -Tilings  as  are  known,  from 
^  whence  either  in  the  animal  Me- 
chanifm,  or  the  Operation  of  Me¬ 
dicines,  we  come  to  tne  Knowledge 
of  Things  before  unknown,  are 
now  frequently  in  phyfical  Writers 
called  Daia. 

Dealhation^  hath  been  ufed  'by  the 
Chymifts  and  Refiners,  for  render¬ 
ing  Things  white  which  were  not  fo 
before,  bat  is  now  alrnoil  grown  in¬ 
to  Difufe, 

Dearnbulatiori^  flridlly  figriifies 
Motion  of  the  Body  by  W'alking, 
but  by  Hippocrates  is  applied  to  In¬ 
quietude  of  the  Mind, 

Dearticulation  See  Diarthrojis. 

Deaths  in  Medicine,  is  a  total 
Stoppage  of  the  Blood’s  Circula¬ 
tion, 

Debilify,  is  a  P.elaxation  of  the 
Solids,  that  induces  Wcaknefs  and 
Fainting. 

Decrgynia,  from  decern^  and 

lyuvri,  muliery  a  Woman ;  the  fifth 
Order  ii;  the  tenth  Clafs  in  the 
Limiesan  Syiiem  ;  comprehending 
thofe  Plants  whofe  Fruclification 
difcover^  ten  which  are  con- 

fidered  as  the  Female  Organs  of 
G  eneration, 

D-canciria,  from  JiKoc,,  dectm,  ten, 
and  maritus,  a  Hufnandj  in 

the  L  rtiiean  Syflem  of  Botany,  a 
Clals  of  Plants,  the  tenth  in  order, 
which  has  hermaphrodite  Flowers, 
with  ten  Stamina  in  each,  and  in¬ 
cludes  five  Orders. 

Dc.c  ntriion^  is  the  pouring  off  any 
Liquor  dear  from  its  Farces.' 
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Deciduous,  fignifies  that  which  is 
apt  and  ready  to  fall ;  and  thus  Bo- 
tanifts  fay,  in  fome  Plants  X.\\e  Pe- 
rianthium,  or  Calyx,  is  decidrmu^ 
with  the  Flower,  i.  e.  Bills  from  off 
the  Plant  with  it.  It  is  alfo  applied 
to  fome  Parts  of  the  Body  in  a  State 
of  Relaxation,  as  by  '^ob,  Stephanus 
in  his  Notes  upon  Avicen  to  the 
Unjula,  which  he  calls  H-vula  De^ 
cidua. 

Decletifton,  is  when  a  Difeafe  is 
pad  its  Height,  and  the  Symptoms 
abate. 

DecoBion,  is  any  thing  boiled, 
from  decoquo,  to  boil.  See  Apo~ 
%,tm. 

Decortication,  is  dripping  any 
thing  of  its  Bark  or  Shell,  from  de, 
from,  and  Cortex,  Bark. 

Decrepitation,-'  is  a  Term  much 
ufed  by  Ludoaoicus  and  B'^edtlius  for 
the  crackling  Noife  which  Salt 
makes,  when  put  over  the  Fire  in 
a  Crucible. 

Decurtatus,  is  by  fome  applied 
to  a  Pulfe  which  grows ,  weaker 
every  Stroke,  until  an  inrire  Cef- 
fation  ;  or  if  it  recovers  again,  it  is 
called  Pulfus  decurtatus  yeciprocus', 
fee  Galen  de  di^erent.  PulJ.  Lib.  i. 
Cap.  I  I , 

Decujfafion,  is  when  Lines  crofs 
one  another  and  is  the  Cafe  of 
many  Mufcles  and  Membranes, 
where  the  Fibres  run  over  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  greater  or  leffer  Angles,  and 
give  both  Strength  dnd  Convenicn- 
cy  of  Motion  different  Ways,  much 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  Threads  are 
difpofed  in  a  Net. 

Decujforiutr,  is  a  Surgeon’s  In7 
ftrument  wherewith  the  Dura  Mater 
is  preffed  down  in  the  Operatiori 
of.  the  Trepan,  to  fave  it  from 
Damage. 

Defenjtti<ve,  is  faid  of  a  Plader 
or  Bandage  whereby  Surgeons  keep 

on 
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on  their  Dreffings  and  fecure 
Wounds  from  the  Air.  . 

Defe.rentia  Vafa.  See  Generation, 
Parts  of. 

Defiagraiton,  fignifies  burning  a- 
way  any  Thing,  and  is  a  Term  fre¬ 
quently  made  uie  oi  in  Chymiilry 
lor  fetting  fire  to^  (everal  Things  in 
their  Preparation  ;  as  in  making 
the  ^Sthi-.ps  with  Fire,  the  Sal  Pru¬ 
ne  lice,  and  many  others  of  the  like 
Nature. 

Defiuxiony  fignifies  a  running  off, 
or  flowing  of  any  Liquid  ;  from  de, 
and  fiiio  \o  run  olF  ;  and  generally 
expreiTes  the  Rheum  in  a  Catarrh, 
or  a  fudden  Difcharge  of  thin  Hu¬ 
mours  upon  any  Part. 

Diglutition,  Swallowing.  See  La¬ 
rynx. 

Dyectlon,  from  depcio,  to  cafl:  ofl. 
Going  to  Stool  is  lo  called. 

Deleterious,  probably  from 
noceo,  to  hurt  ;  thofe  Things  are  io 
called  which  are  of  a  poifonous 
Nature.  Galen  applies  it  to  all  Ca¬ 
li  thartics,  on  a  Suppofition  that  they 
t:  muit  contain  fomevvliat  inimicous 
I  ro  the  human  Body,  to  make  them 
I  occafion  luch  Commotions  in  it. 

I  '  Deliqitiu7n,  fignifies  Swooning 
|l  away,  from  what  Caufe  foevet  ; 
i  and 

Deliqutum,  is  alfo  a  Term  in 
I  Chymifiry,  to  exprefs  the  prticular 
1  Fufion  of  lome  lixivious  Salts  in  a 
I  moill  Air,  as  Oil  of  Tartar  per  deli- 

V  quium. 

*  Delirium,  is  an  Incapacity  in  the 
>  Organs  of  Senfation  to  perform 
;i  their  Fundion  in  due  Manner,  fo 
i  that  the  Mind  does  not  refiedt  upon 
:j  and  judge  of  external  Objeefs  as 
I  ufual :  as  is  the  Cafe  frequently  in 
I  Fevers,  from  too  impetuous  a  Hurry 
■  of  the  Blood,  which  alters  fo  far 
I  the  Secretion  in  the  Brain,  as  to 
I  diibrder  the  whole  nervous  Syflem. 
f  See  Narcoties. 
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Delroides,  is  a  triangular  Mufele, 
which  is  thus  called  from  A,  the. 
Greek  Delia,  and  Fo/ma, 

Shape.  -It  arifes  exadtly  oppofite  to. 
the  pTrapezius  from  one-third  Parc 
of  the  Gla<vicula,  from  the  Acrotei-. 
urn  and  Spine  of  the  Scapula,  and  is 
inferted  tendinous  into  the  Middle 
of  tne  Os  Humeri,  which  Bone  it  lifts 
up  directly ;  and  it  affifls  wdth  the 
Supra  Spina  (US  and  Coracohrachialis 
in  all  the  Adtions,  of  the  Flumerus, 
except  the  Depreflion  ;  it  being 
convenient  that  the  Arm  fliould  be 
raifed  and  fuilained,  in  order  to  its 
moving  on  any  Side. 

Dernoni’ration,,  is  a  Chain  of  Ar¬ 
guments  depending  on  one  another, 
and  founded  primarily  in  feif  evi¬ 
dent  Principles  ;  but  more  flridJy  it 
is  that  Way  ufed  by  Mathemati¬ 
cians,  of  proving  their  Afiertions 
by  fucli  Steps  as  keep  the  Image  or 
Pidture  off  what  is  expreffed  by  the 
feveral  Terms  in  a  Fropofition  al¬ 
ways  in  View;  and  often  therefore 
requires  the  Help  of  Diagrams; 
whereby  the  Mind  is  condudted' 
thro’  the  whole  wnth  as  much  Cer¬ 
tainty,  as  in  actually  numbering  fo 
many  Pieces  of  Money  out  of  one 
Fiand  into  another.  And  for  this 
Realon  it  is,  that  in  Mathematics, 
to  which  this  Term  is  appropriated, 
Ferfons  at  a  Diftance  from  one 
another,  fhall  draw  the  fame  Cori- 
dufions  from  the  fame  Premifes 
without  the  leaft  Variation,  as  much 
as  the  fame  Sums  to  be  added  toge¬ 
ther  will  alw'ays  produce  the  fame 
'Total.  But  when  this  is  applied 
to  Purpofes  not  attended  with  equal 
Certainty,  it  is  with  great  Impro¬ 
priety  ;  tho’  often  done  by  Feilons 
too  opinionated  of  their  own  Abili¬ 
ties  and  Speculations. 

Demulunts  ^  fucii  Medicines  as  ob- 
tund  and  foftea  acrimonious  Hu¬ 
mours.  See  Emollitnts. 
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Denfit}\  is  that  Property  in  Bo¬ 
dies  which  arifes  from  a  Texture 
wherein  more  Matter  is  contatned 
in  any  giyen  Surface,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  Thing,  wherein  there  are 
fewer  Pores  ;  and  the  Mapner  or 
Means  of  occafioning  this,  is  called 
Condenfation.  The  Fluids,  whofe 
Tenfity  it  is  of  the  m.oft  Importance 
to  be  acquainted  with,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  atmofpherical  PrelTure, 
and  many  of  its  Confequences,  are 
Air,  Water,  and  Quicklilveis ;  and, 
according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  s  Cal¬ 
culation,  Water  is  to  Air  as  800  or 
850  to  I,  allowing  the  Mercury  in 
the  Borofeope  to  be  at  the  Height  of 
Inches ;  the  Denfity  of  Quick- 
filver  to  Water  at  1 5-I  to  i  ;  and 
confequently  the  Denfity  of  Quick- 
filver  to  x'^ir,  is  as  1 1 6 1 7  to  i . 

Dentagra,  fignifes  the  Tooth- 
ach  ;  but  it  is  applied  alfo  to  Indru- 
ments  to  draw  Teeth  with,  of  the 
Figures  of  which  Parey  gives  many 
Examples, 

Dent  arm,  is  a  Perfon  profeffing 
to  draw  Teeth,  or  remedy  their 
Diforders  ;  and 

Dentifcalpium^  is  an  Inftrument  to 
clemi  the  Teeth  with,  as  alfo  one 
deferibed  by  Scultetus,  to  feparate 
the  Gums  from  the  Teeth,  to  faci¬ 
litate  their  Extratlion. 

Dentes,  the  Teeth,  are  the  hard- 
eli  and  fmoothell  Bones  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  ;  they  are  formed  in  the  Cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  Jaws,  which  are  lined 
with  a  thin  Membrane,  upon  which 
there  are  feveral  Veffels,  tnro’  which 
there  paifes  a  thick  tranfparent  Hu¬ 
mour,  that,  as  it  increafes,  hard¬ 
ens  in  Form  of  Teeth :  Atid  about 
the  feventh  or  eighth  Month  after 
Birth,  they  begin  to  pierce  the  Edge 
of  the  Jaw,  tear  the  Periofteum  and 
G  urns  ;  which  being  very  (enfible, 
create  a  violent  Pain,  and  other 
Syinptoms  incident  to  Children  in 


the  Time  of  Toothing.  They  be¬ 
gin  not  to  appear  all  at  a  Time,  firft 
the  Dentes  ineijNi  appear,  becauie 
they  are  the  thinnell  and  lharpeft ; 
after  them  come  out  the  Canini,  be- 
caufe  they  are  firarper  than  the  Mo- 
lares,  but  thicker  than  the  Indjivi y 
and  laft  of  all  the  Molares,  becaufe 
they  are  thickeft,  and  blunteft.  Of 
this  \dfcous  tranfparent  Liquor, 
which  is  the  Subftance  of  the  Teeth, 
there  are  two  Layers,  the  one  be¬ 
low  the  other,  divided  by  the  fame 
Membrane,  which  covers  all  the 
Cavity  of  the  Jaw  :  The  uppermoft 
Layer  forms  the  Teeth  which  come 
out  frll,  but  about  the  feventh  Year 
of  Age  they  are  thruft  out  by  the 
Teeth  made  of  the  undermoft  Layer, 
which  then  begin  to  fprout  j  and  if 
thefe  Teeth  be  loft,  they  never  grow 
again  ;  But  if  fome  have  been  ob- 
ferved  to  fhed  their  Teeth  twice, 
they  have  had  three  Layers  of  this 
vifeous  Flumour,  which  hardly  ever 
happens.  About  the  one  and  twen¬ 
tieth  Year  the  two  laft  of  the  Molares 
fpring  up,  and  they  are  called  Den¬ 
tes  Sapienties, 

Dentrifce,  is  a  Medicine  to 
cleanfe  or  faften  the  Teeth,  of  w'hat 
Form  foever,  whether  in  Liquid,  or 
Powder. 

Dentiformis  Proc^JTus.  See  Pyre- 
noidts. 

Dentition,  is  the  Time  wherein 
Children  are  breeding  their  Teeth. 

Deohjlruent^  from  deohjiruo,  to 
Open,  is  faid  of  fuch  Medicines  as 
open  Obilrudlions,  See  Detergent. 
But  there  is  yet  fomewhat  farther 
expreffed  in  this  Term  than  is  to 
be  apprehended  under  that  ;  for  a 
Medicine  may  be  deobftruent,  that 
is  not  in  the  ftrifteft  Senfe  detergent, 
as  are  moft  made  of  metalline  Sub- 
ftances,  fuch  as  Steel  and  Mercury  ; 
which  obtain  this  Appellation  from 
their  natural  Weight, 
whereby 
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\vhereby  they  increafe  the  Momen¬ 
tum  of  the  circulating  Fluid,  and 
make  it  flrike  againft  the  fecretory 
Outlet  with  a  greater  Force  :  be- 
caufe  the  Momenta,  or  Vis  Percuf- 
fionis  of  all  Projectils^  of  which  kind 
is  a  circulating  Fluid,  is  as  their 
Solidities,  fuppofing  their  Velocities 
equal.  The  more  therefore  the  ani¬ 
mal  Fluids  are  faturated  with  denfe 
and  folid  Particles,  with  the  greater 
Force  they  diftend  the  VelTels,  and 
the  more  ealily  break  thro’  where 
the  Strufture  favours  their  Efcape ; 
and  upon  that  account  are  Medi¬ 
cines  which  add  to  thefe  Qualities 
in  the  Fluids,  called  Deobllruents, 
See  Mars,. 

Deoppilatory,  the  fame  as  Deob- 
firuent ;  which  fee. 

Dephlegmation,  is  fuch  an  Opera¬ 
tion  as  takes  away  the  Phlegm  from 
3^ny  fpirituous  Fluid,  as  by  repeated 
DiiHllation  it  is  at  length  left  all 
behind ;  And  thus 

Dephlegmated  Spirit,  is  fuch  Spirit 
as  has  no  Mixture  of  Phlegm. 

Depilatory,  from  de,  of  or  from, 
and  Pila?,  Hair  ;  is  fuch  a  Medicine 
as  takes  the  Hairs  off  from  any  Place 
where  they  are  a  Deformity,  which 
may  commodioudy  be  done  with 
Ru/ma ;  which  fee, 

Deprejfor  Labii  inferioris,  or  qua- 
dratus,  is  a  Mufcle  confiding  of 
fome  thin  flefhy  Fibres,  which  lie 
immediately  under  the  Skin  upon 
the  Chin  \  they  arife  from  the  Edge 
of  the  Fore-part  of  the  under  Jaw, 
and  are  inlerted  into  the  upper 
Lip. 

DepreJJor  Labii  fuperioris,  or  tri¬ 
angularis,  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifes 
from  the  lower  Edge  of  the  under 
Jaw,  between  the  MaJJ'eter  and  ^ua- 
dratus,  and  afcendeth  by  the  Angle 
of  the  Mouth  to  the  upper  Jaw. 
Thefe  two  Mufcles  afling  together, 
exprefs  a  fqrrowful  Countenance, 


becaufe  they  draw  downwards  the 
Corners  of  the  Mouth  and  Cheeks. 

Deprejjores  Hafi,  are  a  Pair  of 
Mufcles  arifing  from  the  Os  Max- 
illare,  above  the  Dentes  inciforii,  and. 
are  inferted  into  the  Extremities 
of  the  Alee,  which  they  pull  down¬ 
wards. 

Deprimens  Oculi.  See  Rye, 

Depuration,  fignifies  the  freeing 
any  Liquor  or  folid  Body  from  its 
Foulnefs,  which  may  be  efFefled  va¬ 
rious  Ways.  See  Clarification. 

Deri<vation,  is  the  drawing  away 
of  Humours,  that  threaten  any  no¬ 
ble  Part,  to  be  difeharged  by  fome 
other  below,  where  there  is  not 
fo  much  Danger;  as  in  Defluxions 
upon  the  Eyes,  to  apply  a  Blifter  to 
the  Neck.  And  fuch  a  Tranflatioa 
of  Humours  fometimes  ^Ifo  proceeds 
from  natural  Caufes. 

Deficent  of  heanoy  Bodies  :  If  a 
Body  defeend  from  M  by  its  proper 
Gravity,  it  will  come  to  the  Center 
S  in  the  fame  Time  as  another  fuch- 
Hke  Body  by  its  Revolution  (hall  de¬ 
fer  i  be  the  Quadrant  J  D  E.  Princ^ 
Phyfi.  Math,  Lib»  i.  Prop.  38. 


Wherefore  abflradling  from  the 
Refi dance  of  the  Medium,  all  Bo¬ 
dies  mufl:  needs  defeend  equally 
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the  fame  Height  at  the  fame  time, 
as  in  facl  is  foand  by  Experiment 
trrne. 

An  heavy  Body  let  fall  from  any 
Height  near  the  Surface  of  our  Earth, 
defecnds  in  a  Second  of  Time 
Feet  Ey/glijh,  or  197  laches  and 

Prop.  1.  The  Velocities  of  de~ 
Tcendmg  heavy  Bodies  are  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  Times  from  the  He- 
ghining  of  their  Falls.  This  fol  ■ 
lows  (faith  ,  the  learned  Br.  Halley^ 
FhiElf.  Prnpf.  N.  1 79)  becaiife  the 
Afl'ion  of  Gravity  being  continual, 
rn  every  Space  of  Time  the  fal¬ 
ling  Body  receives  a  new  Impulfe 
equal  to  what  it  had  before  in  the 
feme  Space  of  Time  received  from 
the  firft  Power  ;  nj.  gr.  in  the  firll 
Second  of  Time  a  Body  hath  ac¬ 
quired  a  Velocity,  which  in  that 
time  would  carry  it  a  certain  Dif- 
tance,  fuppofe  32  Foot  2.  Inches, 
and  there  were  no  new  Force,  it 
would  ’continue  to  defeend  at  that 
rate  with  an  equable  Motion :  But 
in  the  next  Second  of  Time,  the 
fame  Power  of  Gravity  continually 
afiiiig  thereon,  fuperadds  a  new 
Velocity  equal  to  the  former  1  fo 
that  at  the  End  of  two  Seconds, 
the  Velocity  is  double  to  what  it 
was  at  the  End  of  the  hrlF  And 
after  the  ,  fame  Manner  may  it  be 
proved  to  be  triple,  at  the  End  of 
the  third  Second,  and  fo  on.  Where¬ 
fore  the  Velocities  of  falling  Bodies 
are  proportionate  to  the  l  imes  of 
their  Falls.  ^  E.  D. 

Prop.  2.  The  Species  deferibed 
by  the  Fall  of  a  Body,  are  as  the 
Squares  of  the  Times  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Fall. 

Demonjl.  Let  A'B  reprefent  the 
Time  of  the  Fall  of  a  Body  B  C, 
perpendicular  to  A  B,  the  Velocity 
acquired  at  the  End  of  the  Fall,  and 
draw  the  Line  A  C  :  then  divide 


thfe  Line  A  B,  reprefenting  the  time, 
into  as  many  equal  Parts  as  you 
pleafe,  as  b  h  h  h,  &c.  and  from 
thele  Points  draw  the  Lines,  be,  be, 
tAc.  parallel  to  B  C,  his  manifelh 
that  the  feveral  lines  b  c  reprefent 
the  feveral  Velocities  of  the  falling 
Body,  in  fach  Parts  of  the  Time  as 
AB  is  of  A  B :  It  is  evident  like- 
wife,  that  the  Area  A  B  C  is  the 
S.um  of  all  the  Lines  b  c  taken  to¬ 
gether,  which,  according  to  the 
Method  of  Indivifibles,  are  infinitely 
many  :  fo  that  the  Area  ABC  re- 
prelents  the  Sum  of  all  the  Veloci¬ 
ties,  between  rone  and  B  C  fuppo- 
fed  infinitely  many  ;  v^'hich  Sum  is 
the  Space  defeended  in  the  Time 
reprefented  by  A  B .  And  by  the 
fame  Reafon  the  Area"" s  Abe  will 
reprefented  the  Spaces  defeended  in 
the  Times  A  b.  So  that  the  Spaces 
defeended  in  the  Times  AB,  A  b,  are 
as  the  Areas  of  the  Triangles  ABC, 
Abcy  which,  by  the  20th  of  the 
6th  of  Euclid,  are  as  the  Squares 
of  their  Hcmologous  Sides,  A  B,  A  b, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Times  \  w'here- 
fore  the  Defeents  of  falling  Bodies 
are  as  the  Squares  of  the  Times  of 
their  i  all.  ip,  E.  D. 

‘  Prop.  3.  7he  Velocity  which  a 
defeending  Body  acquires  in  any 
Space  of  Time,  is  double  to.  that 
wherewith  it  would  have  moved  the 
Space  defeended  by  an  equable  Mo¬ 
tion  in  the  lame  time. 

Qemonji.  Braw  E  C  parallel  to 
A  B,  and  A  B  parallel  to  B  C,  and 
compleat  the  Parallelogram  A  BCE  ', 
it  is  evident  that  the  Area  thereof 
may  reprefent  the  Space,  which  a 
Body  moved  equally  with  the  Velo¬ 
city  B  C  would  deferibe  in  the  Time 
A  B  ;  and  the  Triangle  ABC  re- 
prefents  the  Space  deferibed  by  the 
Fall  of  a  Body  in  the  fame  time 
u4  B  (by  the  foregoing  Propofition  ) 
Now  the  Triangle  A  B  C  is  half  the 
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Parallelogram  J  B  C  E,  and  confe- 
quently-  the  Space  defcribed  by  the 
Fall,  is  half  what  would  have  been 
defcribed  by  an  equal  Motion  with 
the  Velocity  B  C  in  the  fame  time  ; 
wherefore  the  Velocity  ^  C  at  the 
End  of  the  Fall,  is  double  to  that 
Velocity  which,  in  the  Time  A 
W'ould  have  defcribed  the  Space  fal¬ 
len,  reprefented  by  the  Triangle 
ABC,  with  an  equable  Motion. 
E.  D. 

Prop,  4.  All  Bodies,  on  or  near 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  in  their 
Fall  defcend  fo,'  as  at  the  End  of  the 
£ril  Second  of  Time  they  have  de¬ 
fcribed  16  Feet,  I  Inch,  Lojtdon  Mea- 
fure,  and  acquired  the  Velocity  of 
32  Feet,  2  Inches  in  a  Second. 

This  is  made  out  from  the  2:;th 
Propofttion  of  the  2d  Part  of  Mr. 
Huygens  de  Horologia  Ofcillatorio  ; 
wherein  he  demonftrates  the  Time  of 
the  lead  Vibrations  of  a  Pendulum^ 
to  be  to  the  Time  of  the  Fall  of  a 
Body  from  the  Fleight  of  half  the 
Length  of  the  Pendulum,  as  the 
Circumference  of  a  Circle  to  its 


Diameter  %  whence  as  a  Corollmy 
it  follows.  That  as  the  Squares  of 
the  Diameter  are  to  the  Square  of  the 
Circumference,  fo  half  the  Length 
of  the  Pendulum  vibrating  Seconds, 
is  to  the  Space  defcribed  by  the  Fall 
of  a  Body  in  a  Second  of  Time  ;  and 
the  Length  of  a  Pendulum  vibra*. 
ting  Seconds  being  found  59,125, 
or  I  Inches,  the  Defcent  in  a  Se¬ 
cond  will  be  found  by  the  aforefaid 
Analogy  16  Feet  and  !  Inch,  and 
by  the  lail  Propofition  the  Velocity 
will  be  double  thereto.  And  near  to 
this  it  hath  been  found  by  feveral 
Experiments,  which,  by  reafon  of 
the  Swifthefs  of  the  Fall,  cannot  fo 
exaftly  determine  its  Quantity. 

From  thefe  four  Propofitions  all 
Queftions  concerning  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  Defcent  of  P'odies,  are  eafily 
folved  ;  and  either  Time,  Fleight, 
or  Velocity  being  alhgned,  one  may 
readily  fmd  the  other  two. 

From  them  likewife  is  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Projectils  deducible,  alfum- 
ing  the  two  tollowing  Axioms,  ^viz. 

I.  ITat  the  Body  fet  a  moving, 
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wiH  move  on-  ccntmually  in  2  right 
Line  with  an  equable  Motion^  un¬ 
less  fome  other  Force  or  Impedi¬ 
ment  intervene,  whereby  it  is  acce- 
Jfeiated,  or  regarded,  or  deflefted. 

2„  That  Bod-y  being  agitated 
by  two  Motions  af  a  1  ime,  does 
by  their  compounded  Forces  pals 
thro;’  the  fame  Points  as  it  would 
do,,  wore  the  two  Motions  divided, 
and  adied  fucceffively. 

D  ficcaiinje^  from  deftc'-.o,  to  draw 
away,  or  dry  up.  Mtdicmes  are 
thus  called  which  are  drying,  and 
ufed  to  f&in-.  over  old  Sores. 

Dejpumatidny  from  de  fpima, 
Ifoth  off  is  the  Clarification  of 
any  Liquor,  by  throwing  up  its 
Foulnefs  in  a  Froth,  and  taking 
that  off. 

De/quammattofij  from  de  fquamma, 
off,  exprefles  the  cleaning 
carious  Bones  which  Fake  off  like 
Seales. 

DeJiiliatio^jVr  DifiiUation^  in  Chy- 
miffry,  the  Aft  of  drawing  off  the 
fpirituous,  aqueous,  oleaginous,  or 
feline  Parts  of  a  mixed  Body  from 
the  groiTer  and  more  terredriai  Parts 
by  means  of  Fire,  and  colledling 
and  condenling  them  again  by  Cold. 
1  *  -re  are  two  Kinds  of  Diftiilation : 
by  the  one,  the  more  fubtile  and 
volatile  Parts  of  Liquors  are  eleva¬ 
ted  from  the  groffer ;  by  the  other, 
Liquids  incorporated  with  folid  Bo¬ 
dies  are  forced  out  from  them  by 
Vehemence  of  Fire.  To  the  firft 
belong  the  Difnllation  of  the  pure 
inflammable  Spirit  from  vinous  Li¬ 
quors  ;  and  of  fuch  of  the  adive 
Parts  of  Vegetables  as  are  capable 
of  being  extraded  by  boiling  Wa¬ 
ter  or  Spirit,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
of  arifing  along  with  their  Steam. 
The  Apparatus  made  ufe  of  for  dif- 
tillmg  bpirits,  Waters,  and  Oils, 
conliit  of  a  Still  or  Copper  Veflel, 
for  containing  the  Subject,  on  which 


13  luted  a  large  Heeid  with  a 
Neck.  The ,  Vapour  arifing  into  the 
Head,  is  thence  conveyed  through 
a  Worm,,  or  long  fpiral  Pipe,  placed 
in  a  Vefiel  of  cold  Water,  called  a 
Refrigeratory  ;  and  being  there  con- 
denfed,  runs  down  into  a  Receinter^ 
The  Subjeds  of  the  fecond  Kind  of 
Diftiiiation  are,  the  grofs  Oils  of 
Vegetables  and  Animals,  the  mine¬ 
ral  acid  Spirits,  and  the  metallic 
fluid  Quick filvei,  which  as  they 
require  a  much  flrenger  Degree  of 
Heat  to  raife  them  than  the  for¬ 
going  Liquors  can  fuilain  ;  fo  they 
likewife  eondenfe  .without  arifing  fo 
far  from  the  Adion  of  the  hire. 
The  Diftiiiation  of  thefe  is  per¬ 
formed  in  lo-vf  Glafs  Veflels,  called, 
from  their  Neck  being  bent  to  one 
Side,  Retorts :  to  the  farther  End  of 
the,  Neck  a  Receiver  is  luted,  which 
flanding  without  the  Furnace,  the 
Vapours  ioon  eondenfe  in  it,  with¬ 
out  the  ufe  of  a  Refrigeratory  :  ne- 
verthelefs  to  promote  this  Effed, 
fome  are  accuftomed,  efpecialiy  is 
warm  WTather,  to  cool  the  Receiver 
by  occafionaliy  applying  wet  Cloths 
to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immerfed 
in  a  Veflel  of  cold  Water.  d'he ' 
Vapours  of  fome  Subflances  are  fo 
fluggilh,  or  ftrongly  retained  by  fixt 
Matter,  as  fcarce  to  arife  even  over 
the  low  Neck  of  the  P^etort.  Thefe 
are  moft  commodioufiy  diftilled  in 
flrait-necked  earthen  Veflels  called 
Long-necks,  laid  dn  their  Sides,  fo 
that  the  Vapour  paffes  off  laterally 
with  little  or  no  ATcent  :  a  Receiver 
is  luted  to  the  End  of  the  Neck 
without  the  Furnace  :  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  acid  Spirit  of  Vitriol  is  dif¬ 
tilled.  The  Matter  which  remains 
in  the  Retort  or  Long-neck,  after 
the  Diftiiiation,  is  vulgarly  called 
the  Caput  mortuum.  In  thefe  Diltil- 
lations,  a  Quantity  of  elaftic  Air  is. 
frequently  generated  ;  which,  unlefs 
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an  Exit  is  allowed  itj  blows  off  or 
burfts  the  Receiver.  The  Danger 
of  this  may,  in  good  meafure,  be 
prevented  by  iiowly  raifing  theFire^ 
but  more  effeilualiy  by  leaving  a 
fmale  Hole  in  the  Luting,  to  be  oc- 
cahonally  opened  or  ilopt  with  a 
wooden  Plugi  or  inferting  at  the 
Junilure  an  upright  Pipe  of  fuch  a 
Height,  that  none  of  the  Vapours 
of  the  diddling  Liquor  may  efcape. 

Dc/uciation^  from  dejudo^  to  fweat 
off,  exprefies  a  profufe  and  inordi¬ 
nate  Sweating,  from  what  Caufe 
foever. 

Detergent.  Medicines  under  this 
Denomination,  are  not  only  foft- 
ning'and  adhefive,  but  aifo  by  a 
peculiar  Aclivity  or  Difpofition  to 
Motion,  joined  with  a  fuitable  Con- 
hguration  of  Parts,  are  apt  to  abrade 
and  carry  along  with  them  fuch 
Particles  as  they  lay  hold  on  in  their 
Paffage.  All  Medicines  of  this  in¬ 
tention  are  fuppofed  to  cleanfe  and 
heal,  that  is,  incarnate  or  hll  up 
with  new  Flefh  all  Ulcerations,  and 
FoulnelTes  occafioned  thereby,  whe¬ 
ther  internal  or  external.  Now  to 
do  this,  in  all  internal  Cafes  efpe- 
cially,  the  Medicine  mull  be  fuppofed 
to  maintain  its  primary  Properties, 
till  it  arrives  at  the  Place  of  Aftion; 
and  there  it  does  what  intitles  it  to 
the  Appellation  of  a  Detergent  and 
a  Vulnerary,  hril  by  its  adhefive 
Quality,  which  confifts  in  the  com¬ 
parative  Largenefs  of  Surface,  and 
Flexibility  of  its  component  Parts. 
For  by  this  it  very  readily  falls  into 
ContaFc  with,  and  adheres  to  the 
Slough  of  ulcerous  Exudations,  which 
by  their  loofe  Situation  are  eafily 
carried  along  with  the  Medicine; 
and  when  fuch  Matter  is  fo  carried 
away,  which  is  the  cleanfmg  or  de- 
terging  Part,  what  was  indrumenral 
in  this  Office  will  afterwards  flick  to 
and  adhere  with  the  cutaneous  Fila¬ 


ments,  until  by  their  Addition,  and 
the  Protrufioa  of  proper  Nouriffi- 
ment,  ab  interm,  to  the  fame  Place, 
the  VVafee  is  made  up,  that  is,  the 
Ulcer  IS  healed.  And  afmr  the  fami^ 
IVianner  is  the  Operation  of  fuch. 
Subdances  to  be  accounted  for  in  ex¬ 
ternal  Application.  By  the  Warmth 
of  their  Parts  they  rarefy,  and  bjr 
their  adhefive  Quality  they  join  with 
and  take  off  along  with  them  ia 
every  Dreffing  what  is  thrown  .upon 
the  Place  to  vvliich  they  are  appiie-djs 
until  a  more  convenient  Matter  is 
thither  by  the  circulating 
Juices,  which  it  affids  in  adhering  t© 
and  incarnating  the  eroded  Cavities., 
Only  this  may  be  taken  notice  of, 
that  internally  W'hattoever  of  this 
Rind  is  mixed  with  the  animal  Fluidis 
by  the  know'n  Laws  of  Circulatjos!, 
they  will  be  drft^  feparated  and  left 
behmd ;  For  all  thofe  Parts  which 
are  fpetificaily^  heavied,  will  move 
neared  the  Axis  of  the  Oanals,  be— 
caufe  their  Momenta  are  tlie  great- 
ed,  and  will  carry  them  as  near  as 
can  be  in  draight  Lines;  but  the 
lighter  Parts  will  always  be  jodled 
to  the  Sides,  where  they  fooneft  meet 
With  Out  ffits  to  get  quite  off,  or 
are  druck  into  fuch  Cavities  as  we 
are  here  fpeaking  of,  in  which  they 
adhere  and  make  Part  of  the  Sub- 
nance.  This  for  the  milder  Degree 
of  Detergents ;  and  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive  from  hence  how  an  Jn- 
creale  of  thofe  Qualities  of  Adivity 
and  Ad hefion  conjointly  may  make 
a  Medicine  arife  to  the  greated 
Efficacy  in  this  refpea;.  And  it  is 
upon  this  Foot  that  all  thofe  Medi¬ 
cines  operate  that  are  given  to 
cleanle  Ubllruftions  or  Fouincffes  in 
any  of  the  Vifeera  or  Paffages ;  and 
which  may  be  increafed  in*^Eff»acy 
fo  far  as  to  fetch  off  even  the  Mem¬ 
branes  and  Capillary  VTffels. 

Detonation  : 
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Detonatio7i :  This  properly  ex- 
preffes  fomewhat  more  forcible  than 
the  ordinary  Crackling  of  Salts  in 
'Calcination,  as  in  the  “  going  off 
of  the  Pul<vis  or  Aurum  fulnmians^ 
or  any  fuch-like  Subflance,  from 
detono,  to  thunder  off.  It  likevvife 
is  ufed  for  that  Noife  which  hap¬ 
pens  upon  the  Mixture  of  Fluids 
that  ferment  with  Violence,  as  Oil 
of  Turpentine  with  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
refembling  the  Explofion  of  Gun¬ 
powder.  See  Decrepitation. 

Detrnfor  Urin^e.  See  Bladder. 

De^varicationy  exprefles  any  two 
Things  croiTing  one  another,  and  is 
very  often  applied  to  the  particular 
Tendencies  of  the  mufcular  Fibres 
when  they  interfed  each  other  at 
different  Angles,  which  they  fre¬ 
quently  do. 

Dia,  in  Greek,  fignifying  ex  or 
cumy  of  or  with,  is  frequently  pre¬ 
fixed  in  the  Name  of  fome  Medi¬ 
cines  to  the  principal  Ingredient 
therein ;  as  Diajeordium  is  a  Com- 
polition  wherein  Scordium  is  the 
chief  Ingredient;  Diafena,  Atom.  Se¬ 
na,  and  fo  of  many  others. 

Diabetes  :  This  is  a  profufe  Dif- 
charge  by  Urine,  from  J'm.Sctha;, 
perojadoy  to  run  through.  T.  he  evi¬ 
dent  and  moil  common  Caufe  is  the 
too  great  Ufe  of  fpirituous  Liquo-rs, 
whereby  the  Serum  is  fo  impregna¬ 
ted  therewith,  that  it  will  not  at- 
traft  and  join  with  the  Salts  of  the 
Blood,  and  therefore  runs  off  by  the 
Kidneys  fweet  or  infipid.  The 
Cure  therefore  confiffs  in  diluting 
with  aqueous  Liquids,  efpecially 
thofe  impregnated  wdth  a  lixivial 
Salt,  becaufe  they  attrad  the  urinary 
Salts  mod,  from  their  Similitude  to 
one  another,  as  Lime-Water,  and 
the  like;  and  in  withdrawing  the 
Caufe. 

Diaclyfm.  The  fame  with  Gar- 
garifm* 


Diacodium,  is  the  Syrup  of  Pop¬ 
pies  ;  from  Led,  cum,  with,  and  Xid  /ot; 
Codia,  which  in  Botony  fignifes  the 
Top  or  Head  of  any  Plant:  but  by  • 
way  of  Pre-eminence  particularly  the 
Poppy. 

Diadilphia,  from  bis,  twice,  '  ■ 

and  AdeAtpor,  frater,  a  Brother,  in 
the  Linnaan  Syftem  of  Botany,  a 
Clafs  of  Plants,  the  17th  in  order. 
This  Term  expreffes  a  double  Bro-  a;. 
therhood,  or  tmjo  Sets  of  Stamina,  ;• 
joined  at  the  Bafe,  forming  one  Sub-  f 
ffance,  out  of  which  they  proceed  7 
as  from  a  common  Mother.  The 
Numiber  of  the  Stamina  is  not  li-  V 
mited :  The  Flowers  of  this  Clafs  ? 
have  a  very  particular  Charader,  J 
their  Corolla  being  papilionaceous,  f  ■ 
It  contains  four  Orders. 

Diarefis,  is  a  Diviffon  or  Solu-  J 
tion  of  Continuity  in  any  Part  of  f 
the  Body,  from  PictjpiV,  dineido,  to  f 
divide.  }' 

Diagnojiic,  from  I  A,  per,  with  or  i 
through,  and  yi'icdcry.o},  ccgnofco,  to  7 
know;  is  that  Judgment  of  a  Dif-  | 
eafe  that  is  taken  from  the  prefent 
Symptoms,  and  Condition  of  the  '' 
Patient.  ^ 

Diandria,  from  J/V,  bis,  twice, 
and  avH^,  maritus,  in  the  Linneean  1; 
Syffem  of  Botany,  a  Clafs  of  Plants 
the  fecond  in  order,  comprehending 
all  thofe  wdth  hermaphrodite  Flow^-  .■ 
ers,  and  or.ly  two  Stamina  in  each,  g 
It  includes  three  Orders. 

Diapedefis,  is  fuch  a  Rupture  of  7 
the  Sides  of  a  Veffel  of  the  Body,  f 
from  an  internal  Caufe,  as  leaves  v 
confiderable  Interftices  between  the  /. 
Fibres  through  which  the  Contents  ,i 
efcape,  from  PM,  per,  through,  and  ? 
'StwIccT',  /alio,  to  leap.  ^ 

Diagiydium,  is  .a  Preparation  of  ^ 

S  comm  any ,  which  fee  in  the  Dil~  D 
penfataiy. 

Diaphanous,  {romhd,per,  through,  7 
and  ipah'O),  luceo,  to  ihine;  is  any 

tranfpa- 
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tranfp^irent  Body  that  may  be  feeii 
tiiro’,  as  the  Humours  of  the  Eye, 
tAQ.  Cornea  I  u?7.ica,  &:c. 

Diafkxa eji^^  fignihes  all  Evacua¬ 
tion  made  thro’  the  Kabit  of  the 
Body  and  Pores  of  the  Skin ;  fee 
Cutis, 

Diaphoretics,  are  thofe  Medicines 
which  procure  Sweat. 

Diaphragm,  or  Midriff,  from 
Jepio,  or  munio,  to  hedge, 
or  wall  in.  It  is  alfo  called  Septum 
tranjherjiwi,  or  Crofs  wall,  fo  cal¬ 
led  from  its  Situation,  becaufe  it 
divides  the  Trunk  of  the  Eod}'  into 
tw'o  Cavities,  the  Thorax  and  Abdo¬ 
men,  It  is  compofed  of  two  Muf- 
cies;  the  firlt  and  iuperior  qf  thefe 
arifes  from  the  Ster?rum,  and  the 
Ends  of  the  lail  Ribs  on  each  Side 
Its  Fibres  Rom  this  femi- circular 
O  rigination,  tend  towards  their 
Centre,  and  terminate  in  a  I’en- 
don,  or  Aponeurojis,  which  hath 
always  been  taken  for  the  nervo..s 
Part  of  the  Midriff*  The  fecond 
and  inferior  Mufcle  comes  from  the 
Vertebree  of  the  Loins  by  two  Pro- 
duclions,  of  which  that  on  the  right 
Side  comes  from  the  fird,  fecond, 
and  third  Vertebra  of  the  Loins; 
that  on  the  left  Side  is  fomewhat 
fhorter,  and  both  thefe  Produdions 
join  and  make  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Midriif,  which  joins  i^s  Tendons 
Vvidi  the  7'endon  of  the  other,  fo  as 
that  they  make  but  one  Membrane, 
or  rather  Partition.  It  is  covered 
with  a  Membrane  on  its  upper  Side, 
and  by  the  Pei  itanaum  on  the  lower 
Side.  It  is  pierced  in  the  Middle, 
for  the  PalTage  of  the  Vena  Caaua ; 
in  its  lower  Part  for  the  Oefophagus,, 
and  the  Nerves  which  go  to  the 
upper  Orifice  of  the  Stomach,  and 
betwixt  the  Produdions  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  Mufcle,  paHes  the  Aoita,  the 
"J  hcracic  Duel,  and  the  P'^ena  A^y- 
g' s.  it  receives  Arteries  and  Vdns 
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called  Phrenica,  from  the  Ca^a  ?Lnd 
Aorta  \  and  fometiines  on  its  lov\er 
Part  two  Branches  from  the  Vena 
Adiprja,  and  twm  Arteries  from  the 
Lumbares.  It  has  two  Nerves  which 
come  from  the  third  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck,  which  pafs  thro’  the  Cavity 
of  the  Thorax,  and  are  difperied 
in  the  Mufcles  of  the  Midriff.  In 
Its  natural  Situation  it  is  convex  on 
the  upper  Side  towards  the  Breaff, 
and  concave  on  its  lower  Side  to- 
vvaixls  the  Belly ;  therefore  when  its 
Fibres  fwell  and  contrad,  it  muff 
become  plain  on  each  Side,  and  cqn- 
fequently  the  Cavity  of  the  Breaft  is 
inlargcxi  to  give  Liberty  to  the  Lungs 
to  receive  the  Air  in  Infpiration ; 
and  the  Stomach  and  Inteffines  are 
prefied  for  the  Diftributicn  of  the 
Ch)ie:  bat  it  dimini fhes  the  Cavity 
of  the  Breaff,  when  it  refumes  its 
natural  Situation,  and  preffes  the 
Lungs  for  the  Expulfion  of  the  AEr 
in  Expiration. 

Diary  Fever,  Is  a  Fever  of  one 
Day.  See  Ephemera. 

Diarrhoea,  from  F/appsT,  perfluo, 
to  flow  thro’;  is  a  Flux  of  the  Belly, 
whereby-  a  perfon  goes  frequently 
to  ffool ;  and  is  cured  either  by  pur¬ 
ging  off  the  Caufe,  or  reffrinp-ing 
the  Bowels. 

Diarthrofis,  from  dial,  cum,  with, 
and  'or,  Membrum,  flgnifies  any 
kind  of  Articulation  of  the  Bones ; 
but  particularly  wLen  the  Joint  is 
capable  of  confiderable  Motion; 
aiid  of  this  there  are  two  Sorts,  the 
Esiarthrofis  or  Arthrodia,  and  Gin- 
glymus.  bee  Ai  ticulation, 

Diajhle,  flgnifies  the  Dilatation  of 
the  Heart,  Auricles,  and  Arteries; 
and  ftands  oppofed  to  the  Syfiole,  or 
Contradion  of  the  fame  Parts.  See 
Artery. 

Diathefu,  fignifies  any  particular 
Diipofition  ol  the  Body,  either  good 
ox  bad. 

DiatrD 
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Diatrihus,  Diatejpzron,  arid  Dia- 
fente,  fi-om  Sicd,  cum,  with,  and  the 
Words  fignifying  three,  four,  and 
five ;  are  Medicines  confiding  of  fo 
many  Ingredients. 

Didymoi,  SiSvfJLoi,  fignifies  ftriflly 
Twins,  or  any  thing  double,  but 
is  chiefly  by  Anatomilb  applied  to 
the  Tefticles ;  whence  Epididymi, 
which  fee  under  Parts  of  Generation 
proper  to  men. 

Didynamia,  from  (T/V,  his,  twice, 
and  pctentia,  power,  in  the 

hinncsan  Syflem  of  Botany,  a  Clafs 
of  Plants  the  fourteenth  in  order. 
This  Term  fignifies  the  Fonsoer  or 
Superiority  of  and  is  applied  to 
this  Clafs,  becaufe  its  Flowers  have 
four  Stamina,  of  which  there  are 
two  longer  than  the  reft,  and  are 
fuppofed  more  efticacioiis  in  fecun¬ 
dating  the  Seeds ;  a  Circumftance 
which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the 
fourth,  where  the  Sia?nina  are 
equal.  It  includes  two  Orders,  the 
one  comprehending  thirty-three,  the 
other  fifty-nine  Genera, 

Diet.  The  dietetic  Part  of  Medi¬ 
cine  is  no  inconfiderable  Branch  of 
Medicine,  and  feems  to  require  a 
much  greater  Share  of  Regard  than 
it  commonly  meets  with.  A  great 
Variety  of  Diftempers  might  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Obfervance  of  a 
proper  Diet  and  Regimen,  without 
the  Afllftance  of  Medicine,  were  it 
not  for  the  Impatience  of  the  Suf¬ 
ferers.  However,  it  may  on  all 
Occafions  come  in  as  a  proper  Af« 
fiftant  to  the  Cure,  which  fome- 
times  cannot  be  performed  without  a 
due  Obfervance  of  the  Non-na¬ 
turals.  That  Food  is  in  general 
thought  the  beft  and  moft  condu¬ 
cive  to  long  Life,  which  is  moft 
fimple,  pure,  and  free  from  Acri¬ 
mony;  not  too  volatile,  but  fuch  as 
approaches  neareft  to  the  Nature  of 
our  own  Bodies  in  an  healthy  State, 


or  capable  of  being  eafieft  convert** 
ed  into  their  Subftance  by  the 

hiimana ;  after  it  has  been  du¬ 
ly  prepared  by  the  Art  of  Cookery : 

But  the  Nature,  Compofition,  Vir¬ 
tues  and  Ufes  of  particular  Aliments, 
can  never  be  learnt  to  Satisfaction, 
without  the  Alfiftance  of  practical 
Chymiiiry. 

Dietetics,  is  that  Part  of  Phyfic 
which  confidcrs  the  Way  of  living  i 
with  relation  to  Food,  or  Diet  fuic- 
able  to  any  particular  Cafe. 

Digajiricus,  from  d /r,  his,  twice, 
and  Venter,  a  Belly ;  is  a 

Mufcle  fo  called  from  its  double 
Belly.  It  arifes  flefliy  from  the 
upper  Part  of  the  FrocpJJus  Majioi- 
deeus,  and  defeending  it  contracts 
into  a  round  Tendon,  which  paffes 
thro’  the  Stylohyoidaeus,  and  an  an¬ 
nular  Ligament  which  h  faftened  to 

o 

the  Os  Hyoides ;  then  it  grows  flelhy  , 
again,  and  afeends  towards  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Edge  of  the  lower  jaw, 
where  it  is  inferted. ,  When  it  adeth, 
it  pulleth  the  lower  Jaw  down,  by 
the  Help  of  an  annular  Pulley,  which 
alters  its  Direction. 

Digejiion  animal,  is  the  DifToIu- 
tion  or  Separation  of  the  Aliments 
into  fuch  minute  Parts  as  are  fir  to 
enter  the  laCteal  Veft’els,  and  circu¬ 
late  with  the  Mafs  of  Blood ;  or 
it  is  the  fimple  Breaking  of  the  Co- 
hefion  of  all  the  little  Molecula 
v/hich  compofe  the  Subftances  we 
feed  upon.  Now  the  principal  A- 
gents  employed  in  this  ACtion,  are, 
fir  ft,  the  Salinja,  the  Juice  of  the 
Glands  in  the  Stomach,  and  the  Li-  ^ 
quors  we  drink,  whofe  chief  Pro-  ’ 

perty  is  to  foften  the  Aliment,  | 

as  they  are  Fluids  which  eafily  en-  : 
ter  the  Pores  of  moft  Bodies,  and 
fwelling  them  break  their  moft  in¬ 
timate  Coheiions.  And  how  pro-  | 
digious  a  Force  Fluids  aCllng  in  fuch  . 
a  Manner  have,  may  be  learned 
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from  the  Force  that  Water,  with 
Vv’hich  a  Rope  is  wected,  has  to 
raife  a  Weight  faftened  to,  and  fuf- 
tained  at  one  End  of  it ;  and  this 
Force  is  much  augmented  by  the 
J?npetus  which  .the  Heat  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  gives  to  the  Particles  of  the 
Fluid  :  nor  does  this  Heat  promote 
Digellion  only  thus,  but  Jikewife 
by  rarefying  Air  contained  in 
the  Pores  of  the  Food,  which  helps 
to  buril  its  Parts  afunder.  And 
therefore  fuch  Liquors  as  are  niofl: 
fluid,  or  whofe  Particles  have  the 
lead  Vifcidity,  are  moft  proper  for 
Higeition,  becaufe  they  can  the 
mod  eafily  infinuatc  themfelves  in¬ 
to  the  Pores  of  the  Aliments ;  and 
of  all  others,  V/ater  feems  to  be  the 
fitteit  for  this  Ufe:  for  though  fome 
fpirituous  Ij’quors  may  as' eaiily  pe¬ 
netrate  the  Subilances  we  feed  up¬ 
on,  yet  they  have  another  Property, 
by  which  they  hurt  rather  than  help 
Higeftion ;  and  that  is,  their  Par¬ 
ticles  have  a  Prong  attradlive  Force, 
by  which,  when  imbibed  into  the 
Subilance  of  our  Viduals,  they 
draw  their  Parts  nearer  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  contract  and  harden,  inPead 
of  fvveliing  and  difTolving  them.  It 
is  by  this  Property  that  they  preferve 
animal  and  vegetable  Subliances 
from  corrupting  j  not  but  that  we 
find  they  fumetimes  help  DigePion, 

'35  they  irrirate  and  excite  the  Coats 
of  the  Stomach  to  a  Wronger  Con- 
tradion  ;  and  therefore  when  they 
are  duly  diluted,  they  may  not  only 
be  ufeful,  but  requifite.  When 
the  Food  is  thus  prepared,  its  Parts 
are  foon  feparated  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  diffolved  into  a  Fluid 
With  the  Liquors  in  the  Stomach, 
by  the  continual  Motions  of  its 
Sides,  propelled  thence  into  the 
duodenum,  where  it  maxes  with  the 
pancreatic  Juice  and  Bile  from  the 
■hiver,  and  takes  the  Name  of 


Chyle,  and  is  abforbed  and  carried  in^ 
to  the  Circulation  by  im-ari^of  the 
La6leal  VelTeis,  whO'C  Extremities 
open  into  the  inteftinai  Canal.  Some 
Geometrical  Writers  iiave  endea¬ 
voured  to  demonllrate  that  the  ab- 
folute  Power  of  the  mufcular  Coats 
of  the  Stomach  is  equal  to  the  Pref- 
fare  of  117088  Pound  VXTeight  ^  to 
which  if  be  added  the  abfoiute 
Force  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  Muf- 
cles  of  the  Abdomen,  which  like- 
wife  conduce  to  DigePion,  the 
Sum  will  amount,  fay  they,  to 
250734.  Pound  Weight.  A  fmgle 
Fad  will  ferve  to  retute  this  Hypo- 
thePs,  namely,  that  fuch  a  tender 
SabPance  as  a  Currant  fwallowed 
whole,  v.'ill  pafs  off  unbroken  by 
the  Anus :  and  fo  far  from  triturat-^ 
ing  its  Contents,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Sides  of  the  Stomach,  even 
during  the  Operation  of  the  ProngeP: 
Emetic,  ever  approach  each  other* 
See  Nutrition. 

■  * 

Digejiion  ( hymical,  is  that  Sola- 
tion  of  Bodies  which  is  made  by 
Menfiruums.  See  Menjiyuum  and 
Solution. 

Digefiinjes,  are  fuch  Llilguent.Sj, 
Balfams,  or  other  particular  Pre¬ 
parations  as  being  appikd  to  Wounds 
tend  to  cleanfe,  heal  them,  and 
promote  the  Difcharge  of  a  laud¬ 
able  Matter.  See  Ripener  and 
tergent. 

Digejier,  a  Prong  Veffel  or  En«»' 
gine,  contrived  by  M.  Papin,  where¬ 
in  to  boil,  with  a  very  Prong  Pleat, 
any  bony  SubPances  fo  as  to  reduce 
them  into  a  Puid  State. 

Digitus.^  a  Finger.  The  Fingers 
and  Thumb  in  each  Hand  confip  of 
fifteen  Bones,  there  being  three  to 
each  Finger  ;  they  are  a  little  con- 
vex^and  round  towards  the  Back  of 
the  Hand,  brvt  hollow  and  plain  to¬ 
wards  the  Palm,  except  the  lap, 
where  the  Nails  are.  The  Order  of 

thei^ 
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,  firll  fe-  wl'iich  are  confidered  as  the  Eemata 

tK^if  T}ifT)o{itions  15  Cciiitu  ^ 

rend,  and  third  Phdanx.  The  firll  Farts  ot  Oenerat.oi . 
is  lo’nger  than  the  <^cond  av,d  the 

fecoad  longer  than  ,^4r,  or  the  Extenfion  of  any  Vef- 

upper  Extremity  of  the  tint  bone  or  v  > 

eadi  Finaer  has  a  little  Wj  vvhich  fel.  An 

C  1  TT  1  ♦•KiOk  !  1}  L'j  f-nriu. 


receives  the  round  Head  of 
Bones  of  the  ^Ictacarpus.  ^ 

upper  Extremity  of  the  fecond  and 
third  Bones  of  each  Fing.cr  iiatn  two 
fmall  Sinuis  parted  by  a  little  Pro¬ 
tuberance;  Jind  the  lower  Extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  firll  and  fecond  bones 
of  each  Finger  has  two  Protube- 
ranees  divided  by  a  fmall  Sinm. 
The  two  Protuberances  are  received 
into  the  two  Sinus’s  of  the  upper 

_  •  r  a_v  _  A  n Y"i f’nirri. 


DiUtorium,  is  an  InOirument  with 
which  Surgeons  dilate  any  Part. 

Dilute,  is  to  thin  a  Fluid  by  the 
Addition  of  a  thinner  thereunto. 
And  fuch  things  are  called 

Diluents,  or  Diluters  ;  fuch  as 
common  Whey,  Pdfans,  and  Ju  eps^ 
which  in  refpea  of  the  Blood  m  a 
Stare  of  Vifeidity  are  thinner  than 

it,  and  therefore  laid  to  thin  it. 

Dimen fton,  is  either  Lengt  ^ 


into  the  two  Sinus  s  P -parlth or  THcknefs  ;  air  which, 

Exrremity  of  the  fecond  and  durd  ^  are  cal- 


Bones ;  and  the  fmall  Sinus  receives 
the  little  Protuberance  of  the  fame 
End  of  the  fame  Bones.  ^  The  firft 
Bone  of  the  Thumb  is  like  to  the 
Bones  of  the  Metacarpus,  and  it  is 
ioined  to  the  Wrift,  and  fecond  of 
the  Thumb,  as  they  are  to  the 
Wrift  and  lirft  of  the  Fingers.^  1  he 
fecond  Bone  of  the  Thumb  is  like 
the  firft  Bones  of  the  Fingers,^  and  it 
is  joined  to  the  firft  and  third,  aa 
tlievare  to  the  Bones  of  the/.*r<i- 
ca^fus,  and  fecond  of  ti.e  Fingers. 
The  Fingers  are  moved  fide-ways 
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when  confidered  together,  are  cal¬ 
led  the  Trine  Dimenfion.  As  s 
Line  has  only  Length;  a  Surface 
Length  and  Breadth;  and  a  Body,, 
or  Solid,  has  all  three  Dimenhons.  ^ 
Dllatores  are  fmall  thm 

Mufcles,,  having  a  double  Order  or 
Fibres  decuhating  each  other,  au- 
fing  from  the  Os  Maxillare,  and 
inferted  into  the  Sides  of  Alas » 
they  dilate  the  NoftrHs. 

Dinos,  the  fame  with  ^ 

apparent  turning  roimd  of  the 

ieds  of  Sight,,  together  with  a  Fai- 
•1  /-  I  r  ! _ t--  rrom 


The  Fingers  are  moved  Limbs,  proceeding  from 

only  upon  their  firft  j,  he  fame  Caufes  as  the  Apoplexy, 

thefe  Bones  there  are  feme  fmall  be  larn 

ones,  called  Oja  Sefamndma,  be-  tho  i  e. .  -  ■  .. 


les,  cancu  . 

caufe  they  refemble  Sejamum  Grains  . 
they  are  reckoned  about  tvveive  m 
each  Hand  ;  they  are  placed  at  the 
Toints  of  the  Fingers  under  the  Ten¬ 
dons  of  the  Fkxores  DigUorum, 
to  which  they  lerve  as  !o  many 

from  hh,  twice, 

and  '/era,  mulkr,  a  Woman  ,  t  e 


Dloecia,  from  Us,  and 
domus,  a  Koure,  in  the  by- 

llem  of  Botany,  a  Clafs  of  Plan  s 
the  twenty  fecond  in  Oraer.  ^  1  nis 
Term,'  which  fignifies  two  Houfes, 
is  applied  to  this  Clafs  (the  Plants 
of  vvhich  are  Male  and  Female)  to 
exprefs  the  Circumitance  of  the  Male- 
Flowers  being  on  one  Plant,  ahd 


and  yvs.,  \,ulkr,  ^  Womn  ’  tne  on  anoi’hen  the  con^yy 

Sn  »%:cile‘N^  of  which  Is  the  Cafe  of  the  Clafs 

in  the  Lin»,^an  Syftem  of  Botany  i  different 

it  comprehends  thofe  Plants  in  whofe  ^  ^ight  paffing  thro' 

Frualfication  there  are  two  9,pUa,  Kelractions  o  r 
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different-  Mediums,  as  the  Air,  Wa¬ 
ter,  GlafTes, 

Diploey  exprefies  the  two  Plates  of 
the  Cranium,  which  fee  ;  Rolfinkius 
alfo  applies  it  to  the  Uterus,  which 
he  fays  conulls  of  two  Membranes 
in  like  manner  joined,  and  di- 
vifible. 

Diradiation,  or  Irradiation,  ftrifl- 
ly  fjgnifies  to  dart  out  Light ;  and  is 
applied  by  fome  Anatomiils  to  the 
fudden  Invigoration  of  the  Mufcles 
by  the  animal  Spirits. 

Direction,  is  the  Line  of  Motion 
that  any  Body  obferves  according  to 
the  Force  imprelTed  upon  it;  and  is 
often  called  the  Line  of  Diredion. 

Difcoui,  or  Difcoidal,  is  a  Term 
ufed  by  Boranills  to  denote  the 
middle,  plain,  and  flat  Part  of  fome 
Flowers,  fuch  as  the  Flos  Solis,  &c. 
becaufe  it  is  in  Figure  like  the  an¬ 
cient  Difcus,  which  was  a  round 
Quoit  uied  by  the  Romans  in  their 
Exercifes. 

UiRiitient,  applied  to  Medicines, 
fignifits  fuch  as  have  a  Power  to 
repel  or  drive  back  the  Matter  of 
Tumours  into  the  Blood,  without  per- 
rnitting  it  to  feparate.  Jt  alfo  fome- 
times  means  the  lame  as  Carmina- 
tinje,  which  fee. 

D  ftafe,  is  an  irregular  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  Fluids.  See 
F/lorbas. 

Dijlocation^  is  a  Bone  put  out  of 
Joint ;  the  fame  as  Luxaiion. 

LDifpenfation,  is  the  Weighing  and 
Mealuring  out  the  proper  Quantities 
of  Ingredients  for  a  compound  Me¬ 
dicine  i  and 

^  Difpenfatory,  is  a  Book  of  Rules, 
direding  fuch  Quantities. 

Pijfedion,  cutting  afunder,  the 
fame  as  Anatomy. 

DiJJimilar,  confiding  of  Farts  un¬ 
like  in  Figure,  or  other  Properties. 

DiJJolution,  is  a  Term  very  laxly 
ufed  in  Pharmacy  to  fignify  the  dif- 
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folviiig,  or  inaking  thinner  any  Suti 
fiances  ;  but  as  it  concerns  the  re¬ 
ducing  of  folid  Bodies  into  a  State 
of  Fluidity  by  the  Help  of  fome^ 
Liquor,  fee  Menjiruum,  Solution^' 
‘^xidPtop.  14.  MViditT  Particles. 

Dijiention,  is  when  Parts  are 
firetched  beyond  their  natural 
Size. 

Dijiillation.  See  F>ej} illation. 

Dijiradion,  from  de,  from,  and 
traho,  to  draw,  is  pulling  a  Fibre  or 
Membrane  beyond  its  natural  Ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  what  is  capable  of  this 
Enlargement,  is  faid  to  be  Difirac- 
tilc.  See  Fibre. 

Di^’inum,  is  ufed  varioufly  by 
phyfical  Writers,  and  fometimes  by 
the  fame  Perfon  ;  and  Hippocrates 
himfelf  dpes  not  always  keep  to  it 
the /fame  Senfe ;  but  the  Chemifts 
and  Medicine-makers  have  mod  de¬ 
viated  from  the  proper  Meaning  of 
the  Word,  by  applying  it  very  con¬ 
ceitedly  to  feveral  Things,  of  whofe 
Virtues  they  had  extravagant  Opi¬ 
nions  ;  as  it  is  by  Fernelius  to  a  Wa¬ 
ter,  by  Scultetus  to  a  Cerate,  and  by 
others  to  a  Plafter  expunged  the 
London  Difpenfatory. 

Diurejis,  from  F/ct',  per,  through, 
and  fict;,  fiuo,  to  flow  ;  is  ufed  to 
exprefs  that  Separation  which  is^ 
made  of  the  Urine  by  the  Kidneys: 
and  what  moft  promotes  fuch  a  Se¬ 
paration,  is  called 

Diuretic,  fuch  Medicines  as  work 
by  Urine, 

Diverge :  Thofe  Rays  are  faid  fo 
to  do,  which  going  from  a  Point  of 
the  vifible  Objedl,  are  difperfed, 
and  continually  depart  from  one 
another,  according  as  they  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Objed.  The  Fi¬ 
bres  or  Threads  alfo,  which  from  a 
Point  fpread  themfelves  upon  any 
Mulcle  or  Membrane,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  fignified  by  the  fame  Term. 

Di'vifibtlity,  is  that  Property  of 

^  ^  a  Body, 
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a  Body,  whereby  it  is  conceived  to 
have  Parts,  and  into  wliich  it  may 
aftually  or  mentally  be  divided. 
All  Quantity  is  infinitely  divifible  ; 
yet  this  cannot  be  aftiially  effedted, 
becaufe  when  any  Quantity  is  ai- 
vided  into  any  Number  of  Farts, 
every  one  of  thofe  Parts  is  farther 
diviiible  into  as  many  more  Parts, 
and  fo  on ;  fo  that  there  can  be  no 
fuch  thing  as  a  determinate  Num¬ 
ber  of  Parts  in  any  continued  Quan- 

^ Dodecandria,  from  the  numerical 
Term  duodecm^  and 

mariius  ;  in  the  Linn.temt  Syftem  of 
Botany,  a  Clafs  of  Plants,  the 
eleventh  in  Order,  comprehending 
all  thofe  with  hermaphrodite  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  twelve  Stamina  in  each. 

Dodransy  the  feventh  Degree  in 
the  Linncean  Scale,  for  meafuring 
the  Parts  of  Plants  ;  the  Space  be¬ 
tween  the  Extremity  of  the  Thumb 
and  that  of  the  little  Finger  when 
both  extended  ;  or  nine  ?arifian 
Inches. 

Dogmatica  ]\dedicznay  is  under- 
llood  of  that  State  of  Medicine, 
which  adds  Reafon  to  Experience  ; 
from  SoMcoy  cenftOy  to  judge  j  and 
the  divine  Hippocrates  was  the  firlt  of 
this  Didindlion,  called 

HogTnaticiy  Phyhcians  who  lea- 
foned  upon  Experience,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  thofe  Seds  who  were  called 
Methodifts  and  Empirics,  and  con- 
duded  their  Praaice  only  by  Obfer- 
vation  and  Example,  without  exa¬ 
mining  into  the  Reafons  for  fuch 
particular  Proceedings. 

Dor/um,  is  the  hinder  Part  of  the 
'  ^horaXy  tho^  as  tranflated  Backy  it 
includes  the  Loins  alfo  ;  and 
Jum  Manus  and  Bedisy  is  the  Outfide 
of  the  Hand  and  Foot :  hence 

Dorfale  is  applied  to  Diftempers, 
whofe  Seat  is  fuppofed  in  the  Back, 
as  the  Babes  Dor/alis ;  and  to  ex- 
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ternal  Remedies,  as  E?nplajirum  tdw* 
fahy  and  the  like. 

Dofey  is  fo  much  of  any  Medicine 
as  is  taken  at  one  Time. 

Hrachniy  in  Medicine,  is  the 
eighth  Part  of  an  Ounce,  and 
contains  three  Scruples  or  fixty 
Grains. 

Dracoy  is  known  well  enough  in 
its  common  Signification  3  but  the 
Chemifts  have  grievoufly  tortured 
it  to  a  great  many  Purpoies,  tho 
moll  of  them  very  unintelligible^ 
efpecially  thofe  of  Bafil  V alentiney. 
in  that  moil  incomprehenfible  Book 
called  his  Laji  Will  and  Beftameftt. 
S^uercefan  applies  it  both  to.  fome- 
Preparaiions  of  Quickhiver  and  An¬ 
timony  and  the  Draco  Mingatuo 
hath  long  obtained  as  a  Name  for 
the  Mercurius  Dulcis  :  But  thefe 
Whim  lies  are  now  almoii  in  Con¬ 
tempt. 

Drafiicy.  from  b'^cfsWo^y.  adli^vusy. 
brifkj  is  a  Medicine  that  works 
with  Speed,  as  Jalap  y  Scammony^ 
and  the  ftronger  Purges. 

Dravoers.  See  Ripeners. 

Dropaxy  is  an  external  Simula¬ 
ting  Form  of  Medicine,  applied  in 
the  Manner  of  a  Plafter,  to  caufe 
a  Rednefs,  Heat,  and  Tumour  in 
the  Part,  that  is  grown  fenfelefs  or 
benumbed.  Pitch,  Galbanum,  Pel- 
iitory,  Sal-armoniac ,  Cfr.  are  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  for  this  Purpofe. 

Dropfy.  See  Hydrops, 

Drupay  in  Botany,  is  a  fiefhy  or 
pulpy  Pericarpium  without  Valve; 
containing  a  Stone,  as  the  Plumb, 
the  Peach,  Gf r. 

Drapace<£y  from  Drupay  an  Order 
of  Plants  in  the  Fragmenta  Methods 
Haturalis  of  Lwndeus,  containing, 
thefe  Genera^  ‘viz.  Amygdalus,  Pru- 
nus,  Cerafus,  Padus. 

DuBusy  by  Anatomifts,  expreffes: 
any  Canal,  Pipe,,  or  Conveyances 
hence 
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^  DpJkis  AJipnJt,  are  a  Net  of  fmall 
\  efiels,  which  Malpighi  fuppofes  to 
bring  the^  Fat  into  the  Ceils  which 
preferve  it  ;  but  their  Rih  3  cannot 
yet  be  difcovercd,  and  their  Ap¬ 
pearance  is  uncertain. 

Dudus  Biliarips,  See  ’Jecur. 

Dud  us  Chy  lifer  us.  See  Dud  us 

dhoracicus. 

Dud  us  Communis  Choledocus.  See 
Jecur. 

Dudus  (yficuj,  See  Cyjiicus  duc~ 
ins, 

Dudus  Hippaiicus.  See  Jecur, 

Dudus  Lachrymales,  are  the  ex¬ 
cretory  Du(5ls  of  the  Glandules  La- 
chrymales ;  which  fee, 

Dudus  P ancreaticus,  Se-e  Pan¬ 
creas. 

Dudus  Sali^ales,  are  the  Pipes 
which  fpew  out  the  Sali-va  from  fe- 
vera]  Glands  into  the  Mouth;  which 
fee  under  their  refpedive  Names. 

^  Dudus  d horacicus.  See  Ladsal 

Veins. 

Dudus  Vrinarius,^  the  fame  with 
Urethra  ;  which  fee. 

Duodenum.  This  is  the  frft  Di- 
^ifion  of  the  Inteilines,  and  about 
twelve  Fingers  breadth  long  ;  it  is 
continued  to  the  Pylorus^  from 
which  turning  downwards,  it  runs 
under  the  Stomach  immediately  a- 
bove  the  Vertebras,  towards  the  left 
Side,  and  ends  at  the  firh  of  the 
Windings  under  the  Colon.  At  its 
lower  End  there  are  two  Canals, 
which  open  into  ks  Cavity  5  one 
comes  from  the  Liver  and  Gall¬ 
bladder,  called  the  Dudus  Commu¬ 
nis  Choledochus  ;  and  the  other  from 
the  Pancreas,  called  Pancreaticus. 
Its  Paffage  is  ftraiter,  and  its  Coats 
thicker  than  any  of  the  three  upper 
Divifions  of  the  Inteftines. 

Duplicature,  is  the  doubling  of 
any  Membranes,  when  they  go  off 
to  fome  Diftance  and  return  again. 

Dura  Mater,  is  a  krong  and 
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thick  Membrane  which  cot'Crs  all 
the  Cavity  of  the  Cranium ;  it  con¬ 
tains  the  whole  Brain  fomewhat 
loofely,  that  the  Veflels  which  run 
between  its  Duplicatures,  and  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Brain,  be  not  too 
■much  prefTecl  by  the  Skull.  It  kicks 
very  cbfe  to  the  Bafis  of  the  SkulL 
and  to  its  Sutures,  by  the  Fibres  and 
Veffels  it  fends  to  the  Pe^  'i cranium  ; 
it  is  fakened  to  the  Pia  Mater  and 
the  Brain,  by  the  VekHs  which  pafs 
from  one  to  the  other.  It  gives  a 
Coat  or  Covering  to  all  the  Nerves 
which  rife  from  the  Brain  to  the 
Medulla  Spinalis,  and  to  all  the 
Nerves,  which  rife  from  it.  Its  Sur¬ 
face  is  rough  towards  the  Skull,  and 
fmooth  towards  the  Brain,  It  is  a 
double  Membrane  woven  of  krong 
Fibres,  which  may  be  plainly  feen 
on  its  Infde,  but  very  little  on  its 
Outiide  next  the  Skull.  It  has  three 
Procekes  made  by  the  doubling  of 
its  inner  Membrane.  The  krk  rifes 
from  a  narrow  Beginning  from  the 
Crifta  Gain,  to  which  it  is  fakened  j 
and  as  it  approaches  the  hind  Part 
of  the  Head,  it  grows  broader  and 
broader,  till  it  terminates  where  the 
longitudinal  Sinus  ends.  It  divides 
the  Cerebrum  into  two  Hemifpheres, 
near  as  deep  as  the  Corpus  Callofutn., 
It  relembles  a  Sickle,  and  therefore 
is  called  Falx.  The  fecond  fepa- 
rates  the  Cerebrum  from  the  Cerebel¬ 
lum,  down  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata, 
that  the  W eight  of  the  Cerebrum 
may  not  offend  the  Cerehelluttt 
which  lies  under  it.  This  Procefs 
is  very  krong  and  thick,  and  in  ra¬ 
venous  Beaks  it  is  for  the  mok  part 
bony,  becaufemf  the  violent  Mo¬ 
tion  of  their  Brain.  The  third  is 
the  fmallek ;  it  feparates  the  exter¬ 
nal  Subkance  of  the  hinder  Part  of 
the  Cerebellum  into  two  Protube¬ 
rances.  In  this  Membrane  there 
are  feveral  Sinus's  or  Channels, 
^  3  whieij 
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whicVi  run  between  Its  internal  and 
external  Membrane  :  of  thefe  there 
are  four  principal  ones,  v/hicn  are 
commonly  defcribed  ;  the  firft  is 
the  Stilus  longitudinahs\  which  rifes 
from  the  blind  Hole  in  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Crijia  Gallic  it  runs 
along  the  upper  Part  of  the  Falx. 
and  ends  with  it,  and  lies  exafily 
tinder  the  Sutura  Saggitaiis.^  Into 
this  Sinus  the  Veins  of  the  Brain,  and 
feme  of  the  proper  Veins  of  the 
Dura  iv'ateKf  bring  back  the  Blood 
which  they  receive  from  the  Arte¬ 
ries.  Of  thefe  Veins  fome  running 
obliquely  from  the  fore  Part  of  the 
Brain  backwards,  and  others  con¬ 
trary  from  the  hind  Part  forwards, 
keep  a  little  Space  between  the  Du- 
plicature  of  the  Membrane,  as  the 
Ureters  do  upon  the  Bladder,  and 
fo  they  open  in  the  Sinus.  In  this 
there  are  feveral  fmall  Cells  and 
round  Ligaments,  which  go  from 
one  Side  of  the  Cavity  to  the  other. 
Thefe,  by  their  Elallicity,  further  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood.  The  fecond 
and  third  Sinuses  which  thjs  pours 
into,  are  the  lateral ;  they  arife 
from  the  End  of  the  hrft,  into  which 
they  open,  and  going  down  upon 
the  Sides  of  the  Occi^  ital  Bone,  in  a 
crooked  Way,  they  pafs  through  the 
fame  Hole  with  the  eighth  Pair  of 
Nerves,  and  dii'charge  themfelves 
into  the  internal  Jugulars.  Into  thefe 
Sinus’’ s  fome  Veins,  and  the  other 
Sinus’’ s  difeharge  themfelves.  The 
fourth  Sinus  runs  by  the  broad  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Falx,  and  opens  where 
the  ia'^eral  Sinus’’ s  join  the  Longitu- 
dinal.  7'his  Meeting  of  the  four 
Sinus's  is  caikd  H  or cular.  It  receives 
the  Blood  at  its  other  Extremity 
from  the  Piexus  Ch'^roides.  JBefidcs 
thefe,  there  are  more  of  inferior 
Note  mendoned  by  fome  curious 
Anatomiils.  as  Du  Vemey,  Dr.  Rid~ 
y,  SiC.  whicii  fee.  T^ifii'  Ule  is 


to  receive  the  Blood  of  the  adjacent 
Parts  from  the  Veins,  to  which  they 
are  as  fo  many  Trunks  which  dif¬ 
eharge  the  Blood  into  the  inteinal 
Jugd'ars.  The  Veffels  of  the  Du. 
ra  Mater,  are  firll  a  Branch  from 
x]\t  Carottdal,  whiift  it  is  in  its  long 
Canal,  which  is  diiperfed  in  the 
fore  and  lower  Parc  of  the  Dura 
Mater  ;  fecondly,  an  Artery  which 
enters  the  Hole  of  the  Skull,  called 
Foramen  ^rteria  Du/ Matns  .  It  IS 
difperfed  on  the  Sides  of  this  Mem¬ 
brane,  and  runs  as  high  as  the  Si¬ 
nus  longitudinalis.  The  Vein  which 
accompanies  the  Branches  of  this 
Artery,  goes  out  of  the  Skull  by  the 
Foramen  Lacerum.  1  hirdly,  a  Branch 
of  the  vertebral  Artery  and  Vein, 
which  laft  paffes  thro’  the  Hmk  be¬ 
hind  the  occipital  jdpoph\Jis,  where 
they  are  difperfed  in  the  hind  Part 
of  the  Dura  Mater.  T  he  Blood 
which  is  brought  by  the  Arteries  is 
carried  back  by  the.  Veins,  which 
go  out  at  the  fame  Holes  by  whiqh 
the  Arteries  enter  :  But  in  cafe  the 
Swelling  of  the  Arteries  by  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  Turgeicenc-e  of  tne  Blood 
fhould  comprefs  the  Veins  as  they 
go  out  of  the  Skull,  which  might 
eafily  happen,  feeing  it  has  more 
Arteries  than  Veins  ;  therefore  there 
are  feveral  other  Veins  which  inof- 
culate  with  the  Arteries,  and  which 
carry  the  Blood  from  them  inm 
two  fmall  Veins,  which  are  on  the 
Sides  of  the  longitudinal  Sinus's  : 
his  thefe  Veins  which  open  into  this 
Sinus,  that  the  Blood  which .  was 
flppt  in  the  other  Way,  may  have  a 
free  Circulation  in  this.  It  hath  al- 
fo  Nerves  from  the  Branches  of  the 
ffth  Pair,  whmh  give  it  an  exquifite 
Senfe.  It  has  a  Motion  of  Sy/lole 
and  Diajiole,  which  is  caufed  by  the 
Arteries  which  enter  the  Skull.  No* 
doubt  the  great  Number  of  Arteries i 

in  the  Brain  coiuribute  more  to  it,, 

thaiii 
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t^an  thofc  few  proper  to  itfelf^ 
which  may  alhft  a  liitle,  though  not 
very  fenffoly ,  becauie  of  their  Snial- 
pefs  and  Paucity.  The  Ule  of  the 
Dura  Mater  is  to  cover  the  Brain, 
the  fpinal  Marrow,  and  all  the 
Nerves,  to  divide  the  Cerebrum  in 
two,  and  to  hinder  it  from  prelTmg 
the  Ct:.>  thcUiirn, 

Dujtocia^  fignifies  a  difficult  Birth. 

Dyota,  is  a  circulatory  Velfel,  the 
lower  Part  whereof  is  falliioned  like 
a  Cucurbit,  and  whereto  an  Alem¬ 
bic  is  adapted. 

Dyfr^nly,  from  JuV,  maUy  bad, 
and  TtPctcTiC,  or  Temperamen- 

turn,  a  ComPitution  :  is  an  ill  Pfa- 
bit  of  Body,  as  a  Jaundice,  or  the 
like. 

Dxfelc'hia,  ligniiies  Ulcers -of  dif 
iicult'  Cure,  as  they  are  particularly 
itr  drophcal  -or  moift  Conltitutions, 
where  a  eonitant  Drain  of.Humours 
is  hard  -to  be  orevented. 

Dyfenteryp  from  male,  bad, 

Intejlinup},  a  Bowel,  and  yao;, 
Jiuo,  to  run  is  a  Loofenefs  where¬ 


in  very  ill  Humours  Bow  -off  by 
Stool,  and  are  alio  fometimes  at¬ 
tended  with  Blood.  The  Cure  is  ia 
Ailringents,  Balfamics,  and  healing 
Broths. 

Di/peffy,  from  cTA',  7nal},-.h2.d., 
and  coquo,  to  concotEl,  is  a 

bad  Digeilion,  and  is  generally  con- 
Bircd  to  the  Office  of  the  Stomach. 
Bitters  and  Subaitringents  are  its 
Remedy. 

Dyfpnaea,  from  difiadter, 

hardly,  and  fpiro,  to  breathe  j 
is  a  difficulty  of  Breathing,  as  in  an 
Afihma\  which  may  proceed  from 
various  Caufes,  and  therefore  the 
Means  of  Cure  are  to  be  contrived 
accordingly. 

Dvfwia,  from  male,  and 

a^ov,  Urina,  Urine,  and  p*&>,  Jiuo, 
to  flow  :  is  a  Difficulty  in  making 
Urine,  from  divers  Caufes,  and 
therefore  accordingly  to  be  cured. 
The  fame  Particle  is  alfo  ap¬ 

plied  to  many  other  I’hings,  only  to 
exp  refs  theiP  being  in  .an  ill  State, 
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Ear  is  divided  into  the  extjerna! 
and  internal.  The  external  i.s 
alfo  divided  into  two  Parts,,  of 
which  the  upper  is  called  Pinna,  or, 
the  Wing,  the  lower  Fibra,  ox 
Lobe.  I'he  Parts  of  the  Pinna,  are 
'  the  Helix,  which  is  the  outer  Circle 
or  Border  of  the  Ear  ;  the  Antihe- 
lix,  which  is  the  Semicircle  within 
the  other:  The  lower  End  of  the 
Semicircle  makes  a  little  Promi¬ 
nence,  which  is  called  Antitragus ; 
becaufe  there  is  another  Promi- 
j  nence  juft  oppofite  to  it,  which  is 
\  called  Tragus,  by  r^afbn  of  fome 
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Hair  tffiat  is  upon  it.  The  Cavity 
made  by  the  Extremity  of  the  Helix 
is  called  Concha  :  The  Hollow  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Ear  is  called  Alve-- 
arium,  has  a  Hole  which  leads 
to  t^e  Tympanum,  named  Meatus 
Auditor^us.  TJiis  external  Part  is 
compofed  of  the  Skin,  a  Carti¬ 
lage,  and  a  Uttje  Fat.  The  Skin  is 
thin  and  fmn,Qth ;  its  Glands  feem 
to  differ  from  the  common  milliary 
Glands  of  the  Skjn^  jn  that  both  in 
young  and  old  they  frequently  flow 
with  an  undluous  Humour,  which 
dries  to  a  Sort  of  Scurf  in  the  Con- 
K  4.  chay 


tha.  Thefe  are  called  Glatidulc^s 
Sthare.'s.  The  Skin  flicks  loofc  tq 
the  Cartilage  by  means  of  the  Mem- 
brana  aditofu^  whofe  Cells  contain 
no  Fat  but  in  the  Lobe,  of  the  Ear, 
where  the  Cartilage  does  not  reach. 
The  VeFels  of  the  external  Ear  are 
Arteries  from  the  Carotide  Veins, 
which  go  to  the  Jugular es  ;  and' 
Nerv^es  from  the  Portio  Dura^  and 
fecond  Pair  of  the  Neck,  It  is  tied 
to  the  Back  of  the  Os  Fetrofum  by  a 
llrong  Ligament  which  comes  from 
the  Backfide  of  the  Fhina.  Tho’  it 
has  bat  a  very  obfcare  Motion,  yet 
it  has  two  Mofcles ;  the  Bril;  arifes 
from  the  Outfide  of  the  frontal 
Mufcle,  ,\vhere  it  joins  the  Crota- 
fhiie,  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper 
back  Part  of  the  Pinna.  The  fe¬ 
cond  arifes  from  the  upper  and  fore- 
mo  ft  Part  of  the  ProceJ/us  Mam  mil- 
laris,  and  is  inferted  into  the  middle 
and  back  Part  of  the  Concha.  The 
lirft  fhould  draw  the  Ear  upvv^ards, 
and  the  fecond  downwards  and 
backwards,  but  the  continual  bind¬ 
ing  of  the  Ears  when  young,  de¬ 
prives  us  of  their  Ufe.  The  Ufe 
of  the  internal  Ear  is  like  a  Tunnel 
to  gather  the  Sounds,  which  by  its 
Kidges  and  Hollows  are  direfled  to 
the  Meatus  Auditorius,  the  lirft  Part 
of  the  internal  Ear.  This  is  a  Con¬ 
duit  which  goes  from  the  Middle  of 
the  Concha  to  the  Pympanum  ;  it  is 
near  an  Inch  long,  about  three  or 
four  Lines,  or  Twelfth  parts  of  an 
Inch  wide ;  and  its  Pafi'age  is  not 
flraight  but  crooked,  paffing  firft  up¬ 
wards  and  then  downwards,  when 
it  has  a  fmall  Tendency  upwards, 
again,  and  the  lower  Part  of  its  Ex¬ 
tremity  bends  a  little  down  to  the 
Obliquity  of  the  Membrana  Pympani. 
The  Beginning  of  this  Paftage  is 
cartilaginous,  being  a  Continuation 
of  the  Concha  contraded  ;  the  End 
of  it  is  ^  bony,  wTich  makes  the 


grea'cft  Fart  of  the  upper  and  back 
Part  of  the  Meatus,  as  the  Cartilage 
does  of  the  lower  and  fore  Parc, 
lire  .whole  Cavity  \vithin  is  lined 
with  a  Membrane,  which  feems  to 
be  a  Continuation  of  the  Skin  which 
covers  the  Auricula,  and  which 
grows  thinner  and  thinner  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  Tysnpanuni.  On  the 
back  Side  of  this  Membrane  there 
is  a  great  Number  of  little  Glands, 
whofe  excretory  Dutts  bring  into 
the  Meatus  a  yellow  Excrement, 
whole  Bitternefs  and  Viicidity  hin¬ 
ders  Infeds  from  approaching  the 
Membrana  'Tympani,  which  it  like- 
wife  preferves  againft  the  Injuries 
of  Air.  The  Cartilage  is  always 
flit,  and  frequently  in  more  than 
one  Place.  The  Meatus-  has  the 
fame  Veftels  which  the  external  Ear 
has,  and  both  have  a  Vein  which 
palfes  thro'  the  eleventli  of  the  ex-  ' 
ternal  Holes  of  the  Skull,  and  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  lateral  di~ 
nus's.  The  inner  Extremity  of  the 
Meatus  is  clofed  with  a  thin  tranf- 
parent  Membrane,  of  an  oval  Fi¬ 
gure,  ftretched  out  like  the  Head 
of  a  Drum,  making  an  obtufe  An- 
gle  with  the  upper  and  back  Part  of 
the  '  and  an  acute  with  the 

lower  and  fore  Part.  This  is  the 
Membrana  dy7npa?ii,  which  is  fet 
in  a  bony  Circle  of  the  tempo¬ 
ral  Bone,  and  which  wants  about 
half  a  Line  of  being  a  compleat 
Circle.  The  Handle  of  a  fmall 
Bone,  called  the  Malleolus,  is  tied 
to  this  Membrane,  which  it  draws 
fomewhat  inwards,  making  it  a  lit¬ 
tle  concave  towards  the  Meatus 
Auditorius :  and  there  runs  a  fmall 
Twig  of  a  Nerve  from  the  fifth 
Pair  upon  its,Infide,  called  Chorda 
Tympani.  The  upper  Edge  of  this 
Membrane  being  fometimes  not 
quite  clofed  to  the  Bone,  gives  a  < 
Paftage  for  the  Air  from  the  Mouth 

to 
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to  the  external  Ear.  Behind  this 
Membrane  there  is  a  pretty  large 
Cavity  called  the  Tympanum ;  it  is 
about  three  or  four  Lines  deep,  as 
much  wide,  and  between  two  and 
three  high  ;  It  is  lined  with  a  fine 
Membrane,  on  wmich  there  are  fe- 
veral  Veins  and  Arteries.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  full  of  a  purulent  Matter  in 
Children,  In  this  Cavity  there  are 
four  Imall  Bones,  of, which  the  frit 
is  the  Malleolus,  or  Blammer  fo  cal¬ 
led  becaufe  of  its  Shape.  Its  Head 
has  on  its  lower  Side  two  Protu¬ 
berances,  and  a  Cavity  whereby 
it  is  joined  to  the  Incus  by  Ghigly- 
mus  Its  Handle,  which  is  pretty 
long  and  fmalJ,  is  faftened  to  the 
M£?nhrana  Tympani :  Its  whole 
Length  is  about  three  Lines,  or  a 
little  more.  Near  its  Head  it  has 
tw'o  final!  Proceffes,  and  it  is  moved 
by  three  Mufcles,  the  firll  is  called 
the  Ext  emus  \  it  rifes  from  the  'up¬ 
per  and  external  Side  of  the  Mea¬ 
tus  Auditorius,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  upper  and  lower  Procefs  of  the 
Malleolus  which  it  draws  outw’ards. 
This  is  neceffary  when  Sounds  are 
too  great,  becaufe  they  might  break 
the  Memhrana  Tympani.  The  fe- 
cond  is  the  Qhliquus ;  it  lies  in 
the  external  Part  of  the  Conduit 
which  goes  to  the  Palate,  and 
entring  the  Barrel  it  is  contained 
in  a  Sinuofity  of  the  Bone  by  the 
upper  Edge  of  the  Memhrana  Tym¬ 
pani,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fen¬ 
der  Procefs  of  the  Hammer,  af- 
fiiiing  the  former  Mufcle  in  its 
Aflion.  The  third  is  the  hiter7ius, 
which  aiifes  from  the  Extremity 
of  the  bony  Part  of  the  Conduit, 
which  leads  to  the  Fauces,  and 
lies  in  a  Sinus  of  the  Os  Petrofum^ 
till  it  paifes  over  a  little  Rifing  of 
the  Bone  at  the  Feneftra  0-vaIis,  to 
be  inferted  into  the  pollerior  Part 
of  the  Handle  of  the  Malleolus, 


This  Mufcle,  by  pulling  the  Haul’' 
mer  inwards,  diftends  the  Mem-^ 
hr  ana  Tympani.  The  fecond  fmall 
Bone  is  called  the  Incus,  the  Anvil  i 
it  has  a  Head  and  two  Legs :  Its 
Head,  which  is  near  two  Lines 
long,  above  one  broad,  and  but 
half  a  Line  thick,  has  a  Protube¬ 
rance  and  two  Cavities,  whereby  it 
is  articulated  with  the  Hammer ; 
the  fhorter  of  its  Legs  is  tied  to 
that  Side  of  the  Conduit  which  goes 
to  the  ProceJJiis  Mammillaris,  and 
its  longer  Leg  to  the  Head  of  the 
third  Bone,  called  the  Stapes,  or 
Stirrup,'  becauie  of  its  Refemblance  : 
’Tis  of  a  triangular  Figure,  made  of 
two  Branches  fet  upon  a  flat  Bafis, 
which  Hands  upon  the  Foramen 
Oojale.  The  Space  between  the 
two  Branches  is  filed  up  by  a  fine 
tranfparenc  Membrane  ;  the  Union 
of  the  two  Branches  is  called  the 
Head  of  the  Stirrup,  in  which, there 
is  a  fmall  Cavity,  wherein  lies  the 
fourth  Bone.  The  Height  of  the 
Stapes  is  a  Line  and  a  half,  the 
Length  of  it  above  a  Line,  and 
the  Breadth  half  a  Line.  There  is 
a  fmall  Mufcle  which  arifes  out  of 
a  fmall  Canal  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Tympanum,  and  which  is  inferted 
into  the  Head  of  the  Stirrup,  the 
Os  Orhiculare,  which  is  a  very  fmall 
Bone,  being  convex  on  that  Side 
which  is  received  into  the  Cavity 
of  the  Head  of  the  Stirrup,  and 
hollow  on  the  other  Side,  where 
it  receives  the  long  Leg  of  the 
Anvil,  which  is  only  joined  to 
the  Stirrup  by  means  of  this  fourth 
Bone.  Befides  thefe  Bones,  there 
are  feveral  Holes  in  the  Tympanum  : 
the  find  is  in.  its  Fore- part  near  the 
Memhrana  Tympani :  It  is  the  Entry 
to  the  Sinus  in  the  Mammillary  Pro¬ 
cefs.  The  fecond  is  the  Orifice  of 
a  Conduit  which  leads  to  the  Palate 
of  the  Mouth ;  the  Beginning  of 

this 


this  Paffage  is  very  narrow  and  bony, 
the  Middle  is  cartilaginous ;  and  its 
Extremity,  which  opens  near  the 
lJ<vula^  is  above  four  Lines  wide, 
membranous,  and  dilated  by  fome 
mufcular  Fibres;  and  they  open 
the  Extremity  of  this  Paffage  ei¬ 
ther  when  we  open  our  Mouths 
to  hear  more  dihindlly ;  or  when 
It  is  neceffary  there  (liould  be  a 
free  Communication  between  the 
external  Air,  and  that  in  the  Cavity 
of  the  tympanum.  The  third  and 
fourth  are  in  the  internal  Procefs  of 
the  Os  Petrojum  i  the  one  is  called 
JFeneJira  ;  the  Bans  of  the 

Stirrup  Hands  upon  it,  and  it  is  in 
the  Entry  to  the  Vefiibulum :  The 
other  is  called  fenejira  rotunda, 
is  covered  by  a  fine  Membrane, 
inclofed  in  a  Rift  of  this  Hole; 
and  it  leads  to  the  Cochlea,  The 
Veptibulum  is  a  Cavity  in  th?  Os 
P etr of um,  hQ\imdi  lYicFenefra  Ova- 
Us  ;  it  is  above  two  Lines  broad,  as 
much  long,  and  a  Line  and  a  half 
high.  In  it  open  the  femi-circular 
Pipes,  of  the  Labyrinth,  the  upper 
Turnihg  of  the  •cochlea,  and  the  au¬ 
ditory  Nerve,  at  five  fmall  Holes. 
The  Labyrinth  is  .made  of  three  fe- 
snicircular  Pipes,  above  half  a  Line 
wide,  excavated  in  the  Os  Petrofum  ; 
they  open  by  hve  Orifccs  into  the 
VejHhulum.  That  which  is  called 
the  fuperior  Pipe,  and  k  gpneraliy 
about  five  or  fix  Lines  long,  joins 
one  of  its  Extremities  with  one  of 
the  Extremities  of  that  which  is  cal¬ 
led  the  fuperior  Pipe,  and  thefe  two 
Extremities  open  by  one  Orifice, 
but  the  middle  Pipe  opens  at  eacn 
End  by  itfelf  into  the  Vejlihulum. 
7'he  lafl  Cavity  of  the  Ear  is  the 
Cochlea  j  it  refembles  a  Snail’s  Shell. 
Its  Canal,  which  winds  in  a  fpiral 
Line,  is  divided  into  two,  the  upper 
and  lower,  by  a  thin  Lamhia  Spira¬ 
lis,  of  which  the  Part  next  the  Axis 


is  bony,  but  extremely  brittle  ;  and 
that  next  the  outer  Shell  is  mem¬ 
branous,  appearing  to  be  only  made 
of  the  auditory  Nerve.  The  upper 
Canal  opens  into  the  ^lynpanum, 
and  the  lower  into  tht  PejllLulum  t 
This  is  narrower  than  that,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  Bafis  ot  the  Co¬ 
chlea^  where  each  is  about  a  Line 
wide,  and  the  Bafis  itfelf  is  about 
four  Lines  Diameter.  The  Veifels 
of  the  internal  Ear  are  Arteries  and 
Veins,  from  the  internal  Carctidale 
and  jugulars.  The  Nervus'  audf 
torius  enters  by  the  Hole  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  Procefs  of  the  Os  Petrojunt. 
Itconfuls  of  two  Bundles,  of  which 
one  is  hard,  the  other  foft.  Fiye 
Branches  of  the  Portia  Mollis  enter 
the  Vtjiihulum,  and  form  a  delicate 
Web,  which  fends  Slips  that  run 
thro’  the  femicircular  Canals ;  and 
the  reft  of  the  Portia  Mollis  enters 
the  at  the  Center  of  its  Bafe, 

and  turns  with  the  fpiral  Line,  of 
which  it  probably  makes  the  mem¬ 
branous  Part.  The  Portio  Dura 
paftes  thro'  its  proper  Pafiagc,  to  be 
dirtributed  among  the  external  Parts 
about  the  Ear. 

Eurih,  is  one  of  the  chemical 
Principles,  and  that  Part  of  Bodies 
which  moft  anfwers  to  What  they 
call  Caput  Moriuumy  that  is  laft  left 
in  the  Furnace,  and  is  neither  ^ca¬ 
pable  of  being  ralfed  by  Diftiliation, 
nor  diiTolved  by  Solution. 

Ehullitio?t,  is  ftriaiy  any  boiling 
up,  like  that  of  Water  over  the  Fire, 
but  is  generally  ufed  to  fignify  that 
Struggling  or  Effervefcence  which 
arifes  from  the  mingling  together 
of  any  alkalizate  and  acid  Liquor  : 
and  hence  any  inteftine  violent  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Parts  of  a  Fluid,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  ftruggling  of  Parti¬ 
cles  of  different  Properties,  is  called 
by  this  Namp- 

Ecchymofts-  from  efundo, 

tQ 
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to  pour  out,  and  a^.x,  Sanguis, 
Blood  ;  fignifies  thofe  livid  Spots 
or  Blotches  in  the  Skin,  which  are 
made  by  extravaiated  Blood  ;  the 
fame  as  Ecchymcma. 

Ercoprotics,  are  fuch  Medicines 
as  gently  purge  the  Belly,  fo  as  to 
bripg  away  no  more  than  the  natu¬ 
ral  Excrements  lodged  in  the  Tn- 
tellines,  as  is  fignified  by  the  Word. 

Echinus,  amongd  Botanids,  is  the 
prickly  Head  or  Top  of  any  Plant, 
fo  called  from  its  Likenefs  to  a 
Hedge- Hog. 

Eclegma,  from  lingo,  to 

lick  ;  is  a  Form  of  Medicine  riiade 
by  the  Incorporation  of  Oils  with 
Syrups,  and  w>hich  is  to  be  taken 
upon  a  Liquorice  Stick;  the  fame 
alfo  as  Lambatinje,  from  Lamto, 
which  ligniHes  the  fame  ;  and 
LinBus. 

EcphraBicI,  from  \)LQ)^a!crcrc>},  de-' 
ohjiruo,  to  open  ;  are  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines  as  incide  and  render  more  thin 
tough  Humou»*s,  fo  as  to  promote 
their  Difcharge. 

Edul  eration,  fgnifies  the  fame 
as  Ablution,  which  fee  ;  as  alfo  to 
fweeten  any  Thing  with  Sugar  or 
Syrups. 

Effer<vjren€e,  exprelTes  a  greater 
Degree  of  Motion  or  Struggling  of 
the  fmall  Farts  of  a  Liquor  than  is 
commonly  underdood  by  Fermenta¬ 
tion  or  Ebullition  ;  and  fuch  as  oc- 
cafions  great  Heat. 

Efflorefcence,  fignifying  to  flower 
out,  exprefles  the  Breaking  out  .of 
fome  Humours  in  the  Skin,  as  in  the 
Meades,  and  the  like. 

Effluvia,  from  effluo,  to  dow  out, 
are  thofe  fmall  Particles  which  are 
continually  flying  off  frorn  Bodies  ; 
*  the  Subtilty  and  Phnenefs  of  which 
appears  from  their  being  able  a 
long  Time  together,  to  produce  very 
fenfible  Effedls,  without  any  fenfi- 
ble  Diminution  of  the  Body  from 


whence  they  arife  :  And  the  con- 
flderable  Effedls  they  may  have  upon 
other  Bodies  within  the  Sphere  of 
their  Adlivity,  may  be  learned  from 
the  Writings  of  Mr.  Boyle,  and 
others  on  that  Subjedt. 

Egg  of  Glafs,  a  Veffel  in  Chy- 
miftry,  whofe  hollow  Body  or  Bot¬ 
tom-part  is  oval,  or  fafhioned  like 
an  Egg  \  but  rifes  up  in  a  Bender 
Stem. 

Ejaculatory  Vefflels ;  fee  Genera¬ 
tion,  Parts  cf,  proper  to  Men. 

EjeSlion,  fignifying  to  throw  out; 
is  the  Difcharge  of  any  Thing  by 
Vomit,  Stool,  or  any  other  Emunc- 
tory. 

Elceofaccharutn,  from  SAX/or,  O- 
leicm,  and  Saccharum,  Sugar  ;  de¬ 
notes  the  Mixture  of  Oil  and  Sugar 
together,  which  is  frequently  done 
with  the  diflilled  Oils,  to  make  them, 
mix  with  aqueous  Fluids  for  prefent 
Ufe.  ’Tis  an  admirable  Form  of 
Medicine,  and  highly  deferves  to 
be  better  elleemed,  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  than  we  find  it.  All 
the  Virtues  of  Vegetables  are  with 
great  Advantage  reducible  into  it. 
’Pis  very  ready  and  commodious 
for  taking,  and  capable  of  conti¬ 
nuing  for  a  long  Time  unaltered, 
and  of  being  tranfported  to  diftant 
Regions,  without  any  Diminution 
of  its  V'irtue. 

Elafic,  fignifies  a  Force  in  Bo¬ 
dies,  by  which  they  endeavour  to 
rellore  themfelves  to  the  Pofture 
from  whence  they  were  difplaced  by 
any  external  Force.  To  folve  this 
Property,  many  have  recourfe  to 
the  univerfal  Law  of  Nature,  At- 
trad^ion,  by  which  the  Parts  of 
folid  and  firm  Bodies  are  caufed  to 
cohere  together  :  whereby  when 
hard  Bodies  are  ftruck  or  bent, 
fo  that  the  component  Parts  are  a 
little  moved  from  one  another,  but 
not  quite  disjoined  or  broken  off, 
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jftor  feparated  fo  far  as  to  be  out  of 
the  Power  of  that  attrafting  Force, 
by  which  they  cohere  together ; 
they  certainly  muft  on  the  CeiTation 
of  the  ejfternal  Violence,  fpring  back 
with  a  very  great  Velocity  to  their 
former  natural  State  ;  but  in  this 
Circumftance  the  atmofpherical  Pref- 
fure  will  account  for  it  as  well,  be- 
caufe  fuch  a  Violence,  if  it  be  not 
great  enough  to  feparate  the  confti- 
tuent  Particles  of  a  Body  far  enough 
to  let  in  any  foreign  Matter,  muk 
occalion  many  Vacuola  between  the 
feparated  Surfaces,  fo  that  upon  the 
Removal  they  wiH  clofe  again  by 
the  Preffure  of  the  aerial  Fluid  upon 
the  external  Parts,  L  e.  the  Body 
will  come  again  into  its  natural 
Poilure.  The  included  Air  likewife 
jn  moft  Bodies,  gives  that  Power 
of  Relilition  upon  their  Percuflion  ; 
and  becaufe  a  tolerable  Underftand- 
ing  of  this  Akair  is  of  great  Impor¬ 
tance  in  phyiical  Reasoning,  and 
helpful  to  the  Knowledge  of  many 
modern  Writings,  it  may  be  worth 
giving  rm  Abftradl  hereof  frqm  the 
bell  Authors  upon  the  Subjedl. 

If  two  Bodies  perfectly  Elakic 
.Bxike  one  againk  another,  there 
will  be  or  remain  in  each  the  fame 
-  relative  Velocity  as  before,  i.  e.  they 
will  recede  with  the  fame  Velocity 
as  they  meet  together  w'ith.  For  the 
icomprefiive  Force,  or  the  Magni¬ 
tude  of  the  Stroke  in  any  given 
Bodies,  arifes  from  the  relative  Ve¬ 
locity  of  tliofe  Bodies,  and  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  it  :  And  Bodies  per¬ 
fectly  Elakic,  will  rekore  them- 
felves  compleatly  to  the  Figure  they 
bad  before  the  Shock ;  or,  in  other 
Words,  the  rekitutive  Force  is  equal 
to  the  comprekive,  and  therefore 
nmft  be  equal  to  the  Force  with 
which  they  came  together,  and  con- 
fequently  they  muk  by  Elakicity  re¬ 
cede  again  from  each  other  with 
the  fame  Velocity,  Hence,  taking 


equal  Times  before  and  after  the 
Shock,  the  Dikances  between  the 
Bodies  will  be  equal  :  And  there¬ 
fore  the  Dikances  of  Times  from 
the  common  Center  of  Gravity  will, 
in  the  fame  Times,  be  equal.  And 
hence  the  Laws  of  Percuilion  of 
Bodies  perfedly  Elakical  are  eafily 
deduced. 

Let  there  be  two  Bodies  A  and 
B,  perfectly  Elakical,  whofe  com¬ 
mon  Center  of  Gravity  let  be  C, 
and  let  D  be  the  Point  of  Concourfe 
where  the  Bodies  meet;  make  C  E 
always  equal  to  C  D,  Then  after 
the  Concourfe  or  Shock,  the  right 
Line  C  E  will  exprefs  the  Velocity 
of  the  Body  from  E  towards  A ; 
and  the  right  Line  will  exprefs 
the  Velocity  of  the  Body  B,  from  E 
towards  B. 

Since  the  common  Center  of 
Gravity  of  any  Bodies  proceeds  on 
with  the  fame  uniform  Progrefiion, 
and  with  the  fame  Velocity  both 
before  and  after  the  Shock  and 
Impulfe  ;  and  that  in  a  Time  equal 
to  that  in  which  the  Body  A  moves 
the  Length  A"  D,  or  the  Center  of 
Gravity  C  moves  the  Length  C  D  ; 
and  after  the  Concourfe,  the  fame 
Point  C  will  move  the  Length 
D  K  D  C  :  This  being  fo,  let 
K  a  be  taken  equal  to  C  A ,  then 
taking  equal  Times  both  before  and 
after  the  Impulfe,  the  Dikances  of 
the  Bodies  from  the  common  Center 
of  Gravity  will  always  be  equal ;  then 
in  what  Time  the  common  Center 
of  Gravity  will  be  in  K,  the  Body 
A  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  ;  and 
therefore  after  the  Impulfe,  its  Mo¬ 
tion  will  be  from  D  towards  and 
its  Velocity  will  be  exp  refled  by  D 
which  is  the  Length  run  over  in  that 
Time,  But  becaufe  C  E  ‘zz.  C  D, 
or  to  K  C,  2LndiCA  —  Kay  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  right  Lines  C  E 
and  C  Af  will  be  equal  to  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  right  Lines 
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iiT  D  and  that  is,  E  A 'mD  a  : 
Bat  the  right  Line  D  a  expreffes  the 
Velocity  of  the  Body  A  after  the 
Shock  or  Impulfe,  and  confequently 
its  Velocity  will  alfo  be  expreffed 
by  the  right  Line  E  A*  Befides, 
fince  the  relative  Velocity  of  thefe 
Bodies  remains  the  fame  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  Shock,  and  that 
the  right  Line  E  A  denotes  the  Ve¬ 
locity  of  the  Body  A,  the  Velocity  of 
the  Body  B  muft  neceflarily,  after 
the  Impulfe,  be  denoted  by  the 
Line  E  B,  and  the  Diredion  of  the 
Motion  will  be  from  E  lo  B. 

I.  Hence,  if  the  Body  B  be  at 
reft,  the  Points  D  and  B  will  be 
oO'ingidenti  and  becaufs  M\Aii 


AB  ■.  C  By  therefore  by  Compofi- 
tion  B  A'.  A  A  \  \  A  Bi  C  B% 
and  doubling  the  confequent  Terms 
of  the  Propofition,  B  A',  z  A’,  z 
A  B  :  z  C  By  that  is  in  Words,  As 
the  Aggregate  or  Sum  of  the  Bodies  i 
is  to  the  double  of  the  mon)ing  or  fir ik^ 
ing  Bodies  i  :  So  hjuUI  the  Velocity  of 
the  fir  iking  Body  be  before  the  Shock  z 
to  the  Velocity  of  the ‘■^uiej cent  Body 
after  it, 

2.  Wherefore  if  the  Bodies  A 
and  B  are  equal,  the  Sum  or  Aggre¬ 
gate  of  them  muft  be  2  ^ :  whence 
the  Velocity  of  the  Body  By  after 
the  Shock,  ihall  be  equal  to  A  By  the 
Velocity  of  the  Body  A  before  it; 
and  confequently  the  Points  E  and 

A  b  e- 
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A  being  co-incident,  A  E,  the  Ve¬ 
locity  of  the  moving  Body  after  the 
Shock,  will  benroj  that  is,  none 
at  all.  Which  alfo  may  be  eafily 
Ihewn  thus ;  becaufe  the  Bodies  A 
and  B  are  equal,  AC  ~  C  B  zi: 
CD  1=  C  E  i  wherefore  the  Point 
£  will  co  incide  with  A,  and  confe- 
quently  the  Body  A,  after  the  Shock, 
will  be  at  reft,  and  the  Body  B  will 
move  with  the  fame  Velocity  E  B, 
or  A  B,  Jf  therefore  a  perfedly  E- 
laftic  Body  jirike  dtretily  againJI 
another  e^ual  to  ity  and  nvhich  is 
at  reft :  after  the  Shock  the  monjing 
Body  will  lofe  all  its  Motion^  and  the 
Ehuiefcent  move  on  with  the  V clocity  of 
the  former. 

3.  If  the  Bodies  A  and  A  are  equal, 
and  both  move  the  way,  as  in 
Line  the  4th,  they  will  move  alfo 
both  the  fame  Way  after  the  Shock, 
and  with  the  mutual  Exchange  of 
their  Velocities.  For  fince  C  E  zz. 
CD,  and  AC  =  C  Bi  C  E—JC, 
that  is,  E  ^  muft  be  equal  to  C  D  — 
C  B,  or  to  B  D;  and  confequently 
the  Velocity  of  the  Body  after  the 
Shock,  v/ill  be  equal  to  that  of  B 
before  it.  Befides,  fince  EA  —  BD 
£  B  will  —  A  Di  and  therefore 
the  Velocity  of  the  Body  B  after  the 
Shock,  muft  be  equal  to  that  of  A 
before  it. 


4.  If  the  equal  Bodies  B  and  A 
move  with  contrary  Diredions,  as 
in  Line  the  1  oth  of  the  Figure,  they 
will  alfo,  after  the  Concourfe,  move 
contrary  ways,  and  with  their  V'^e- 
locities  counterchanged  For  ftnce 
A  I  i  C  B  and  C  E  zz  C  D, 
AC —  C  E  ;  that  is,  A  E  muft  be 
equal  to  C  ^  —  CD,  or  to  B  D  ; 
and  therefore  the  Velocity  of  the 
Body  A,  after  the  Shock,  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  B  before  it.  Be¬ 
fides,  fince  E  A  zz  B  D,  AD  will 
be  zz  E  B:  but  .-r  D  expreftes  the 
Velocity  of  the  Body  ,J  before  the 
Shock,  and  E  B  the  Velocity  of  B 
after  it. 

Now  this  may  be  imagined  re¬ 
ducible 'to  Practice  in  the  following 
Manner  ;  Suppole  the  Bodies  A  and 
B  both  move  the  fame  way,  and 
that  the  Velocity  of  the  precedent 
Body  B  be  c,  and  that  of  the  fub- 
fequent  ^  be  C ;  wherefore  the  re¬ 
lative  Velocity  of  thefe  two  Bodies 
will  be  C  —  c,  and  the  Sum  of  their 
Motions  the  fame  way  A  CA  B  c'. 
Let  ;«■  denote  the  Velocity  of  the 
fubfequent  Body  A  after  the  Con¬ 
courfe  and  Shock ;  then  becaufe  the 
relative  Velocities  of  Bodies  before 
and  after  the  Shock  continue  the 
fame,  the  Velocity  of  the  Body  B 
will  be  expreffed  hy  x  -j-  C  —  c. 


C 


For  the  relative  Velocity  of  Bodies  is  equal  to  that  by  wnlch  the  Velocity 
of  the  Swifter  exceeds  that  of  the  Slower ;  and  therefore  that  Excefs  mutt 
be  exprefted  by  C—c.  Wherefore,  fince  the  Velocity  of  the  fubfequent 
Body  Azzxy  its  Motion  towards  D  muft  hz  A  x  :  And  fince  the  Velocity 
of  the  preceding  Body  BzzxAC — c,  its  Motion  alfo  towards  D  muft 
be  expreffed  thus,  B  x  A  B  C  ~-y-B  c,  and  the  Sum  of  thefe  two  Motion,* 
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will  be  equal  to  the  Sum  of  the  former  Motions ;  That  is,  in  Species,' 
+  +  —  Be  —  AC  +  B  c;  and  by  Tranfpofition" 

A  X  B  X  —  2  B  c —  B  c  +  A  Cl  and  then  by  Divifion,  x-:e 

^  +  'Velocity  of  the  Body  A.  And  fo  alfb 

A  C  —  B  C  ^  2B  e 


\ 

> 

J  v 


A  B 

the  Velocity  of  the  Body  5  is  zz  a:  +  “ 

—  7?C  +  25C  +  y^C4- 
+  u  —  e - — - 


A  -^^B  . 

BC-^Ac-^B 


2  A  C  -■“  A  c  -p  B  ^ 

A  A-  B  ’ 

If  j5  C  be  greater  than  A  C  2 


A  A"  B 


B  c  then  x  or 


AC^BC+  zBG 
A-^B 


will  be  a  negative  Quantity;  and  confequently  the  Velocity  of  the  Body 
A  will  have  a  contrary  Direction,  and  its  Motion  towards  D  will  be  Ne¬ 
gative. 

If  the  Body  B  be  at  reft,  that  is,  if  f=::o,  then  the  Velocity  of  the 

Body  A  after  the  Shock  will  be  forwards  or  backwards 

^  A  +  B 

according  as  the  Sign  -f-  or  —  prevails.  If  the  Bodies  A  and  B,  with  the 
Velocities  C  c  move  contrary  ways,  and  confequently  meet  one  another 
diredly ;  their  Motion  the  fame  Way  will  be  expreffed  by  C  —  Be, 
and  the  relative  Velocity  of  the  Bodies  will  be  C"  -f-  c.  Let  then  x  ftand. 
for  the  required  Velocity  of  the  Body  A  after  the  Shock;  its  Motion  that 
way  it  went  before  the  Shock,  will  be  exprefled  by  A  Xt  and  the  Velocity 
of  the  Body  B  will  be  ac  -J-  C  -f  <r  (for  the  relative  Velocity  of  Bodies 
is  not  altered  by  the  Shock)  and  then  the  IVlotion  in  the  Body  B  towards 
D,  will  be  B  X  B  C  A-  B  c  i  wherefore  the  Sum  of  the  Motions  the 
fame  way  will  bey^jv-f  B  x  -f-  B  C  B  Ct  which  will  be  . —  AC 
—  Be;  fo  that  Ax  +  B  x  ~  A  C  —  B  C  z  B  e,  and 

AC  :  BC  2  B  Velocity,  of  the  Body  B  will  be 

AC-^BC-^zBC  +  AC  ^  Ae  A-  BC  A-B 

C  -f  c  z:  - — — 


AC 


A  +  B 
BC  —  2  Be 


A  B 
2  JC  Ac  - 


B 


A  A-  B 

if  5  C  d-  2  5  r  be  greater  than  A  C, 


the 


A  B  •  V*  u 

Motion  of  the  Body  A  will  be  Backwards  or  a  contrary  way ;  in  whiclt 

^  ^  AC-^B  C—  zBc 

A  B 

The  Klafticity  of  Fluids  is  ac-  Forces  as  are  reciprocally  proportion 
counted  for  from  their  Particles  be-  nai  to  the  Diftances  of  their  <-enter, 
ing  all  endowed  with  a  centrifugal  will  compofe  an  E.aitic  rluia. 
Force;  whence  Sir  Jfaac -Nenvton,  whole  Denfity  fnall  be  proportional 
Prop.  21.  Book  2.  demonftrates,  that  to  its  Compreftion;  and,  ^jice 
Particles  which  mutually  avoid,  or  fa,  if  any  Fluid  be  composed  oi 
fly  off  from  one  another  by  fuch  Parucles  that  fly  cr  avoid  one  ano- 


tlier,  and  hath  its  Denfity  propor¬ 
tional  to  its  Comprefiion,  then  the 
centrifugal  Forces  of  thofe  Particles 
will  be  reciprocally  as  the  Diftances 
of  their  Centers, 

A  good  Acquaintance  with  thefe 
Rules  will  lead  a  Perfon  into  juher 
Apprehenfions  of  the  inteftine  Mo 
tions  of  the  animal  Fluids,  and  the 
Conlhquences  of  the  Occurfions  of 
their  Parts,  either  as  to  the  Altera¬ 
tion  of  their  Textures,  or  their  af- 
feding  the  Secretions,  than  can  be 
had  without  them,  altho’  fuch  a  Per- 
fon  may  not  be  able  to  bring  any 
thing  to  the  Severity  of  a.  Calcu¬ 
lation.  Hence  is  difcerned  how 
fating  the  Juices  with  heavy  Parti¬ 
cles  gives  them  a  greater  Force 
againil;  the  Sides  of  the  Veffels, 
and  fecretory  PalTages ;  and  why 
Particles  which  are  Elaftic  are  more 
difpofed  to  promote  the  iritehine 
Motion  of  the  Blood  than  any  other, 
by  their  repeated  Occurfions  and 
Refilitions.  And  hence  alfo  are 
many  Phenomena  to  be  better  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  both  the  Pharmacies ; 
as  will  farther  appear  by  the  Ex¬ 
planations  under  their  xefpedive 
Names. 

Elaboration,  Erickly  fignifes  the 
w'orking  any  thing  with  the  Hands ; 
but  is  generally  applied  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  Digeftion,  or  Concodion 
of  the  animal  Fluids.  And  from 
its  Derivation  Ixdvvoo,  agito,  or  com- 
moaoeo,  it  hath  by  many,  and  fo  long 
ago  as  Hippocrates,  and  Galen,  been, 
applied  to  any  thing  which  purges 
violently  i  which  is  confirmed  alfo  by 
Foef-us  and  Pechlini. 

EhBricity,  that  Property  of  cer¬ 
tain  Bodies,  whereby,  after  being 
rubbed,  excited,  or  heated  in  fome 
particular  Degree,  they  acquire  a 
Power  of  attrading  and  repelling 
other  remote  Bodies;  and  frequent¬ 
ly  of  emitting  Sparks  and  Streams 


of  Light.  The  Ancients  having 
obferved  that  Amber,  which  they 
called  ElcBrum,  upon  being  rubbed, 
attrads  Bits  of  Straw,  Down,  and 
other  light  Bodies,  firh  gave  this 
Property  the  Name  of  EleBricity, 
which  they  thought  peculiar  to  Am¬ 
ber,  and  a  few  Stories  mentioned  by 
Eheophrajtus,  Plitiy,  and  fome  others. 
But  the  Philofophers  of  the  laft, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  prefent 
Age,  have  found  that  Numbers  of 
other  Bodies  poiTefs  this  Quality ; 
and  made  fo  many  Difeoveries  in 
Eledricity,  that  there  is  fcarce  any 
other  Subjed  in  natural  Philofophy 
that  has  given  occafion  to  more  Ex¬ 
periments.  Among  the  firft  as  well 
as  mofe  ingenious  Writers  upon  the 
Subjed  is  Dr.  ErankUn  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  to  whofe  Book  we  refer  the 
Reader.  It  has  been  pretended  by 
fome  that  great  Benefit  may  be  de¬ 
rived  to  the  healing  Art  from  thefe 
Difeoveries.  Thefe  Hopes  in  many 
Inflances  may  be  too  fanguine;  it 
does  not  however  follow  that  medi¬ 
cinal  Advantages  are  not  to  be 
gained  from  EUdricity :  So  fubtile 
and  fo  eiaftic  a  Fluid  admitted  in  a 
large  Quantity  into  our  Bodies,  as, 
from  undoubted  Experience,  it 
greatly  heats  the  Flelh  and  quickens 
the  Pulfe,  may  in  particular  Cafes  be 
attended  with  Advantages.  In  effed 
we  meet  with  feveral  Cures  perform¬ 
ed  in  Paralytic  Cafes,  by  the  Force 
of  Eledficiiy. 

Eledrum,  the  fame  as  Amber, 
which  fee. 

Eleduary,  is  a  Form  of  Medi¬ 
cine  made  of  Conferves,  Powders, 
Species,  Gdc.  into  the  Confiftence 
of  Honey,  or  the  Pap  of  a  roafied 
Apple,  to  be  divided  into  Dofes, 
when  taken,  like  a  Bole,  The 
Form  is  attended  with  coiifi.de?- 
rable  Inconveniences ;  for  Elec¬ 
tuaries  generally  made  up  with  Ho¬ 
ney, 
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siey,  or  Syrup,  when  the  CorJft- 
ence  is  too  thin,  they  are  apt  to 
ferment,  and  when  too  thick,  to 
candy.^  By  both  which,  tho’  it  is 
exceeding  difficult  to  -avoid  the  one 
or  the  other  of  them,  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  will  either  be  entirely  altered 
in  their  Nature,  or  impaired  in 
their  Virtues,  ’lis  therefore  pity 
that  this  form  fliould  be  fo  much  in 
ufe,  whiiil:  others,  infinitely  fupericr 
to  it  in  all  refpecls,  lie  iieglecled  or 
unthought  of. 

EtL7ne7Lts^  fignines  the  fame  as 
P  rind  pies  ;  fee  P  rind  pi  a. 

Ei, phaniiajls,  is  a  Term  W'hich 
has  been  ufed  by  the  Ancients  to 
exprefs  diherent  Dihempers ;  bat 
what  the  Arabian  and  Greek 
cians  underilood  under  this  Term, 
is  of  little  Advantage  to  us ;  for 
what  we  mean  by  it  is  commonly 
fignified  by  the  Name  Lifra,  or 
Ltprofy^  which  fee. 

Ele^ato7\  fjgnifes  a  Raifer,  or 
-Lifter  up,  and  therefore  is  applied 
to  fome  Chirurgical  Inllruments 
pat  to  Juch  Ufes,  and  deferibed  by 
P arey^  and  Scultetus.  Whence  alio 

Ele'^ator  habit  inf^ricrisy  is  a 
Mufcle  that  arifes  from  the  fecond 
Bone  of  the  Under  Jaw  below  the 
Incifiruus.  It  defeends  and  paffes 
under  the  Zygcmaticus,  and  is  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  under  Lip.  This,  af- 
filled  by  a  fmall  but  ftrong  Fair  of 
Miifcles,  arifing  from  the  Gums  of 
the  Dentes  mdfivi,  and  defeending 
direflly,  is  inierted  into  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Skin  of  the  Chin,  pulls 
the  Skin  of  the  Chin  upwards,  and 
confequently  thralls  ap  the  Lii>. 
And,  ^ 

Elevator  Jjahii  fnperioris,  is  a 
hlufcle  lhat  ariles  from  the  upper 
Part  of  the  fecond  Bone  of  the  up¬ 
per  Jaw,  and  defeending  obliquely, 
is  inierted  into  the  upper  Lip  above 
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,  the  Dentes  indforii.  It  draws  up  the 
Lip, 

Elenjator  Oculorutn,  the  fame  as 
Supethus  T^luJ'culus.  See  Eye, 

Elixation,  is  the  drawing  the  Vir¬ 
tues  out  of  Ingredients  by  Hewing, 
And, 

Elixir^  is  a  Medicine  made  by 
flrong  infufion,  wdiere  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  are  almoft  (liiioiveoi  in  the 
Mcnjtruum,  and  give  it  a  thicker 
Confluence  than  a  Tindure,  The 
Original  and  Etymology  of  this 
Perm  may  be  at  large  met  with  in 
PolJinkius\  Chemiflry,  Uh,  4. 
Sect.  2,  Cap.  I. 

Ellipjls,  is  an  oval  .Figure,  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Sedtioii  of  a  Cone, 
by  a  Plane  cutting  both  Sides  of 
uoe^  Cone,  (but  not  parallel  to  the 
Bale,  for  then  it  produces  a  Circle) 
near  to  which  Figure  is  that  of  an 
Egg  cut  end- wife,  and  wffiJch  may 
be  deferibed  upon  a  Plane  by  a 
Line  made  with  a  Icofe  Cord  car¬ 
ried  round  upon  two  Centers,  or 
Pins. 

Elongation,  fignifying  lengthen¬ 
ing  out,  is  an  iinperfefl  Luxation 
when  the  Ligament  of  any  Joint  is 
fo  extended  or  relaxed  as  to  lenp-then 
the  Limb,  but  yet  not  let  the^onc 
go  quite  out  of  its  Place. 

Plythroides,  See  Generation,  Parts 
of.  proper  to  Women. 

Emanation,  is  a  llowo’ng  out,  as 
Efpiunria  or  Steams  arife  from  any 
Body.  See  Quality. 

Ernht  Gcation,  from  in- 

t:ngo,  to  foak  in  ;  is  the  rubbing  in¬ 
to  a  Part  dillempered  any  medicinal 
Liquors  or  Spirits, 

Embryo  y  from  fuJluio, 

to  fprout  out;  is  the  Rudiments  of 
a  Child  in  the  Womb  before  per¬ 
fect  Formation  ;  thus  called  from  its 
firll  Growth  refembling  that  ot 
the  frit  Shoots  of  a  Plant,  and 
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halving  no  other  than  a  vegetative 
Life. 

EmbrycthlaJieSi  from  s/.cC;;t^ov, 
t74s,  and  Saoc'o),  contundn.,  to  break  : 

Embryulcus,  from  the  rame,  and 
trahoi  to  draw,  are  Iiifl.ru- 
ments  to  crulli  the  Bones  of  an 
EtnbtyOi,  or  a  dead  Child,  fo  as  to 
make  it  eaher  of  Ex*  ration,  and 
to  lay  hold  and  draw  it  oat  of  the 
Womb.  And, 

Enibyyoiomy^  from  the  fame,  and 
jsco^  to  cut,  is  the  Anatomi¬ 
cal  Dilfedlion  of  EnihryC s. 

E merge y  from  emerge,  to  raife  up 
or  fwini,  is  floating  in  any  fluid; 
and  what  does  fo,  is  often  called  the 

Emergent  Body.  ^ 

Emetic,  from  \y.ica,  <vomo,  to  vo 
mit  ;  is  any  thing  that  works  y 
Vomiting,  which  is  after  this  IVIan- 
ner  :  The  Particles  of  the  Emetic 
Medicine  by  wedging  themfelves  in¬ 
to  the  Oritices  of  the  EmiiTaries  of 
the  Glands,  which  are  p.acea  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  Surface  ot  the  Stomach, 
do  dilate  the  fame  (which  by  fome 
extrinlical  Caufe  had  been  conti ac¬ 
ted)  and  after  the  fame  Manner  do 
diiTolve  {at  Jeaft  in  fome  Degree)  the 
Cohefion  of  the  Eagnant  morbi¬ 
fic  Matter,  rendering  it  more  fluid, 
and  confequently  making  its  Refift- 
ance  lefs.  Now  the  natural  and 
conftant  Aflions  of  the  Glands  be¬ 
ing  Secretion  ;  and  the  Impediment 
(by  the  Dilatation  of  the  Oiiflce, 
and  the  Attenuation  of  the  Fluid 
being  taken  away)  or  at  leafl:  made^ 
lefs  than  the  natural  Mo?nenium  of 
the  Glands ;  the  Matter  rnufl  natu¬ 
rally  flow,  into  the  Cavity  of  the^  Sto¬ 
mach,  till  it  be  heaped  up  in  inch  a 
Quantity  (which  not  being  to  be 
done  in  an  Inflant,  rnufl  require 
fome  time)  as  is  fufficient  by  its 
Stimulus  to  vellicate  and  force  the 


Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  Abdomen, 
and  Diaphragm,  by  the  Communi¬ 
cation  of  the  flrfl;  with  the  two  laft 
into  a  violent  Contradlion,  and 
thereby  throw  all  out  by  the  Oefo~ 
pbcigui  :  and  this  makes  aii  quiet 
for  a  Vv'hile,  till  a  new  and  fuffleient 
Quantity  be  excerned  from  thefe 
Glands  to  produce  the  aforefaid 
Contraction.  Emetic  and  purga¬ 
tive  Medicines  differ  only  in  this, 
that  the  Particles  of  the  latter  do 
not  immediately  <velUcate  the  Fibres 
of  the  Stomach,  dilate  the  Orifices, 
and  attenuate  the  Matter  contained, 
in  the  Glands  of  the  Stomach  ;  but 
a6l  gently,  and  afliil  the  natural 
Motion  of  Digeftion,  and  fo  are 
carried  dowm  into  the  Guts  :  and  to 
know  how  they  operate  there,  fee 
Burzataves. 

Em7nfnagogufs,  irom  2V,  in, 
Menfis,  a  Month,  and  dye,),  duco,  to 
lead ;  are  Medicines  that  promote 
the  Menfes,  became  their  natural 
Periods  of  flowing  are  once  a 
Month;  and  thefe  do  this,  either  by 
giving  a  greater  Force  to  the' Blood 
in  its  Circulation,  whereby  its  Mo¬ 
mentum  agalnfl  the  Veflels  is  increa- 
fed,  or  by  making  it  thinner,  where¬ 
by  it  will  more  eafily  pafs  thro’  any 
Outlets.  The  former  Intention  is 
helped  by  Chalybeats,  which  give  a 
greater  Weight  and  Elomentum  to 
a  languid  heavy  Blood,  and  all  o- 
ther  Subflances  of  the  like  Gravity 
and  Elafticity.  And  this  is  the  Cafe 
of  a  heucQphlegtnatic  Habit,  or,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  the  Green- 
Sicknefs,  and  its  Cure  ;  but  in  the 
latter  Cafe,  where  the  Blood  is  flo¬ 
rid  and  two  high,  attenuating  Alte¬ 
ratives  and  Detergents  are  the  only 
Remedies,  becaufe  they  are  fittefl 
to  render  the  Blood  more  thin,  and 
give  it  fuch  a  Property  as  will  bet¬ 
ter  carry  it  thro’  thofe  lillle  Aper¬ 
tures 
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lures  deRined  for  its  Difcharge  into 
t!he  Uterus,  For  the  whole  that 
concerns  this  Subjed,  confult  Dr. 
friend*^  Emmenolo^ia. 

Emollients^  fignifying  Softeners^ 
are  I'uch  things  as  fheathe  and  Tofcen 
the  Afperities  of  the  Humours,  and 
relax  and  fupple  the  Solids  at  the 
fame  time.  For  it  is  very  eafy  to 
conceive  the  Manner  how  thefe  are 
both  brought  about  by  the  fame 
Medicine.  By  what  means  foever, 
whether  in  the  Stomach,  or  any 
other  Parts,  the  Juices  have  obtain¬ 
ed  any  Sharpnefs  or  Afperity,  fo  as 
to  vellicate  and  render  very  uneafy 
the  Fibres  and  nervous  Parcs,  which 
often  happens  j  thpfe  things  which 
are  fmooth,  foft,  and  yielding,  can¬ 
not  but  wrap  up  their  Points,  and 
render  them  imperceptible,  whereby 
they  may  gradually,  by  the  proper 
Courfe  of  Circulation,  be  brought 
to  fome  convenient  Emunflory, 
without  doing  any  Injury  by  the 
Way.  Such  Parts  like  wife  draw 
tne  Fiores  into  Spafms,  keep  them 
too  tenfe,  and  frequently  thereby 
occafion  Obflrudlions  of  the  word 
kind.  In  all  fuch  Cafes  therefore 
Emollients  lubricate  and  moiften 
the  Fibres,  fo  as  to  relax  them  into 
their  proper  Dimenfions,  whereupon 
fuch  Di  borders  ceafe. 

Emfhyfema,  a  w'indy  Tumour, 
formed  by  the  Air  infnuating  itfelf, 
by  a  fmall  Wound,  between  the 
Skin  and  Mufcles,  into  the  Sub- 
fiance  of  the  cellular  or  adipofe 
Membrane,  fpreading  itfelf  after¬ 
wards  up  to  the  Neck,  Head,  Belly 
and  other  Parts,  much  after  the 
manner  in  which  Butchers  blow  up 
their  Veal.  It  is  generally  occa- 
fioned  by  a  Fraflure  of  the  Ribs,  or 
fome  extraneous  Body  pundluring 
the  Lungs. 

Empiricy  -from  ^y.-TVci^olcay  feneOy 
to  try;  is  firidly  a  Tryer  or  Expe- 


timenter,  and  vulgarly  fignifies 
thofe  Perfons  who  have  no  true  E- 
ducation  in,  or  Knowledge  of  the 
Grounds  of  Phyfical  Praftice,  but 
venture  upon  Hear-fay  and  Obfer- 
vation  only.  Medicine  was  almofi: 
altogether  in  the  Elands  of  fuch 
before  Hippocrates  ;  and  many  pre¬ 
tended  only  to  one  Difeafe,  which 
they  had  accuftomed  themfelves  to  ; 
but  the  Prince  of  Phyfick  added 
Reafon  thereunto,  and  taught  the 
Advantages  of  Theory.  Notwith- 
ftanding  which,  latter  Ages  are  a- 
gain  much  degenerated  into  Empiri- 
cifm  ;  and  to  one  regular  knowing 
Phyfician,  fuch  is  the  Defeft  of  our 
Laws  at  prefent  in  this  refped:, 
there  are  fifty  that  pradife  who  are 
mere  Etnpirics. 

EmproflhotonoSy  is  a  Convulfion  of 
the  Neck,  bowing  the  Body  for¬ 
wards  ;  from  ijUvr^ocrSiV,  anteriusy  for¬ 
wards,  and  Tg/vftr,  tendoy  to  firetch, 

Emflajiic^  and  Emplajiery  is  a 
Form  of  Medicine  too  \vell  known, 
to  want  Defcription  :  The  fame  as 
Piafier ;  which  T erm  is  now  moil 
commonly  ufed. 

EmpyemUy  from  Ir,  intusy  with¬ 
in,  and  «?zrt5or,  Pusy  Matter ;  is  a 
Colledion  of  purulent  Matter  in 
any  Part  whatfoever,  ftridly  taken ; 
but  it  is  generally  ufed  to  fignify 
that  in  the  Cavity  of  the  BreaR 
only  j  and  w'hich  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  upon  the  opening  of  Abfcef- 
fes,  or  Ulcerations  of  -  the  Lungs, 
or  Membranes  enclofing  the  Bread. 
Its  Cure  is  difficult,  from  the  Dif¬ 
ficulty  of  abforbing  by  any  Veflels 
fuch  extravafated  Matter  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  often  calls  for  the  Help  of  a 
Surgeon  to  difcharge  it  by  Aperture 
externally. 

Empyreiunay  from  ii^orv^oct},  ac~ 
cendo,  to  burn  ;  is  the  burning  to  of 
any  Matter,  that  is  in  boiling  or  Dif- 
tillation,  and  which  gives  a  particu- 
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lar  ofFenlive  Smell  that  is  exprefTed 
by  this  Name. 

Emrods.  See  H^morrhoides. 

Eniulgent  Veffds,  are  Arteries  and 
Veins.  See  Kidneys. 

Emulfion,  fignifying  milking  out, 
is  a  Form  of  Medicine  made;  by 
bruihng  oily  Seeds  and  Kernels,  and 
drawing  out  their  Subftances  with 
fome  Liquor  that  becomes  thereby 
milky.  And  thefe  are  generally  of 
the  emollient  Kind. 

-  Emmetories,  are  thofe  Parts  o^  the 
Body  where  any  thing  excrementi- 
tious  is  ieparated  and  collected  to  be 
in  Readinefs  for  Ejedlment, 

Enarthrofis  :  The  fame  as  Art  hr  o- 
fis\  which  fee. 

EveanthiSi  frQin  £V,  in,  and 
hirquus,  a  Tubercle,  arifing  either 
from  the  Cr-’runcula  lacry?nahs<,  or 
from  the  adjacent  red  Skin  ;  fome- 
times  fo  large,  as  to  obilruft  not  on¬ 
ly  the  Puncta  lacrymaliat  but  aliO 

part  of  the  Sight,  or  Pupil  itfelf. 

Encef  halos,  from  iv,  in,  and  x;£®a- 
caput,  fignifieB  whatever  is  within 
t-he  Skull,  as  the  Brain,  &.c. 

Encephali,  are  a  Species  of  Worms 
Paid  to  be  bred  in  the  Head. 

Endemic,  from  h,  in,  and  S  -afio?, 
P cpulus ,  People  j  is  any  Hifeafe  that 
affedls  many  People  together  in  the 
fame  Country,  proceeding  from 
fome  Caufe  peculiar  to  the  Country 
where  it  reigns  ;  Such  as  the  Scurvy 
to  the  Northern  Climes,  Intermitting 
Fevers  to  marfhy  Places,  &c. 

Enesorema,  from  in  fuh- 

lime  attollo,  to  lift  up,  or  float,  cal¬ 
led  alfo  Nubecula,  little  Clouds  ;  are 
thole  Contents  of  the  Urine  which 
float  about  in  the  Middle,  refembling 
a  Cloud. 

Enema,  from  lvh/u.i,  immitto,  to 
fend  in  ;  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a  Clyfter. 

Enirgumeni ,  Ivi^ydpivoi,  expreffes 
in  fome  Authors  a  Folieflion  by  evil 
Spirits :  and 


Engajlrlmythcs ,  is  one  who  emits 
Sounds  like  the  Voice  of  one  fpeak- 
ing  out  of  the  Stomach  or  Belly, 
without  ufing  the  Organs  of  Speech  : 
fuch  as  is  reported  of  the  Pythian 
Prophetefs,  and  the  like.  _ 

■  Energy,  from  Ivigyzco,  operor,  to 
work,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  an  uncom¬ 
mon  Force  in  any  Adtion  that  is 
done  with  Bri&riefs  and  Vigour. 

Enernjation,  is  a  iDebility  and 
LiftleiTnefs  to  Adtion. 

Ens,  properly  flgnifies  any  Be¬ 
ing  or  Exiftence  ;  but  by  the  Chy- 
rnilis  it  is  introduced  into  Medicine 
to  exprefs  fome  Things  that  are  pre¬ 
tended  to  contain  all  the  Qualities  or 
Virtues  of  the  Ingredients  they  are 
drawn  from  in  a  little  Room. 

Enixum,  from  an  Original  figni¬ 
fying  to  bring  forth,  is  by  the  Chy- 
rnifls  applied  to  a'kind  of  Salt,  par¬ 
taking  both  of  an  acid  and  alka¬ 
line  Nature,  as  the  Tartar  of  Vi¬ 
triol,  which  fome  alfo  call  S>al  ?ieu- 
trum,  Sal  teriium,  and  Sal  fal- 
fum. 

Enneandf'ia,  from  Ervix,  noojem, 
nine,  and  Maritus,  a  Hulhand, 

in  the  Linnaan  Syflem  of  Botany,  a 
Clafs  of  Plants,  the  ninth  in  Or¬ 
der,  with  hermaphrodite  Flovv^ers 
and  nine  Sta?nina  or  Male  Parts  in 
each. 

Enfiformis  Cartilago,  See  Carti- 
lago  enfiformis. 

(inter  oiogy,  from  strspov,  Intef- 
tinum,  a  Gut,  and  Sermoy 

a  Diicourfe ;  is  a  Treatife  of  the 
Bowels  ;  and  is  generally  under- 
flood  to  include  the  Contents  of  the 
three  Cavities,  Head,  Breaft,  and 
Belly. 

Enierocele,  from  e/rsfov,  IntefN 
num,  a  Gut,  and  xLtjf,  liimor,  a 
Swelling  is  a  Rupture  from  the 
Bowels  prefiing  thro'  or  dilating  the 
Peritoneum,  fo  as  to  fall  down  into 
the  Groin.  The  Pvemedy  in  fuch 

Cafes- 
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Cafes,  is  chiefly  by  outward  A^pli-  Breadth  of  the  Navel.  Its  twOv 
I  cation,  as  Xrufles  and  Bolflers.  Sines  are  the  Hypochondria  ;  the 

i  Entcro-epi-  loceley  a  Species  of  Rup-  right  of  which  covers  the  greatefl: 

I  ture,  wherein  the  Omentum^  toge-  Parr  of  the  Liver  •  the  left  the 
j  ther  with  the,  Jnteftines,  fall  into  Spleen,  part  of  the  Stomach  and 
the  Scrotum.  Colon. 


Enter  omphalus.,  the  fame  with 
Hernia  umbilkalis. 

Epafmafiica  Fehris  :  A  Fever  is 
thus  termed  by  Bellini,  and  others 
long  before  him,  while  it  is  in  its 
Increafe. 

Ephemera,  from  up¬ 
on,  and  Dies,  a  Day;  is  a 

Fever  that  terminates  in  the  Com- 
pafs  of  one  Day. 

Epicarpium,  from  Itti,  Jupra,  up-' 
on,  and  xetp^ror,  Carpus,  the  Wrirl; ; 
are  Medicines  applied  to  the  Wrifls 
of  any  kind,  but  for  Conveniency 
they  are  generally  in  the  Forms  of 
Cataplafnis  or  Plafters, 

Epicerajllc,  from  itt/,  fupra,  above 
and  tempero,  to  corredl,  is 

a  Medicine  that  alfuages  and  corrects 
fliarp  Humours. 

Epicicloid,  is  the  Line  deferibed 
by  one  Circle  rolling  upon  the  Pe¬ 
riphery  of  another. 

Epicolic  Regions-,  from  lir),  fupra, 
upon,  and  Colon,  the  Gut  fo  called, 
,.is  that  Space  on  both  Sides,  where 
the  Colon  runs  under:  and  thus  flril 
called  from  Dr.  Glijon. 

Epidemius,  the  fame  as  Endemtus ; 
but  this  is  often  uLd  in  a  fomewhat 
more  extenfive  Signification,  to  ex- 
prefs  an  Infeflion,  as  that  of  the 
^  Plague,  which  reaches  feverai  Coun- 
t  tries  at  the  fame  Time. 

Epidermis.  See  Cuticula. 

:|  Epididymis,  from  lirl,  fupra,  up- 
a  on,  and  JfliV/or,  Eeficulus,  See  Ge- 
J  tier  at  ion.  Parts  of,  proper  to  Men. 
j  Epigajlrium,  ^  from  Itt],  fupra, 
[|  upon,  and  ysSni,  Venter,  the  Bel- 
'J  ly,  is  the  upper  Part  of  the  Abdo- 
men,  reaching  from  the  Caitilago 
i  enfformis  till  within  two  Fingers 
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Epiglottis,  from  IttIj  fupra,  above, 
and  Lingua.^  the  Tongue  ^ 

thus  called  from  its  Pofition  above 
the  Root  of  the  Tongue.  It  is  one 
of  the  hve  Cartilages  of  the  Larynx, 
which  fee. 

Epilepfy,  from  I'jriAa.jjfdyoj,  '  in- 
‘TJado,  to  feize  ;  becaufe  it  fuddenly 
comes  upon  a  Perfon.  It  is  alfo 
called  Morbus  Gaduens,  from  Peo¬ 
ples  fuddenly  falling  down  upon 
their  Seizure  with  it :  and  many 
other  Appellations  it  has  by  phyiical 
Authors,  ariflng  from  fome  parti¬ 
cular  Circumflance  not  worth  our 
Notice,  it  being  fufficient  to  know 
that  it  IS  a  Convulfion,  or  connjulJinje 
Elation  of  the  njahole  Body,  or  of 
fome  of  its  Parts,  njoith  a  Lofs  of 
Serf.  A  convulflve  Motion  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  Blood  or  nervous 
Fluid  runs  into  any  Parts  with  fo 
great  a  Violence,  thac  the  Mind 
cannot  reflrain  them  from  Contrac¬ 
tion.  The  Cauies  of  a  Convulhon 
are  all  Things  that  produce  too 
much  Rtphtion,  or  dnamtion  \  fo  that 
if  a  greater  Quantity  of  Blood  or 
nervous  fluid  enters  into  a  Mufcle 
than  into  its  Oppoflte,  and  that  in¬ 
voluntarily,  the  Force  impreffed 
thereby  will  be  greater ;  and  fo 
there  will  be  a  greater  Inflation  and 
Contraction,  and  that  too  without 
the  Direction  of  the  Will,  which 
is  a  Convulfion  :  but  if  into  fuch  a 
Mufcle  a  iefler  Quantity  is  derived 
than  into  its  Antagonift,  there  will 
be  a  Contradlion  of  its  Oppoiire, 
and  on  that  Side*  a  Convuliion. 
But  fome  late  Writers  have  found 
fault  with  this  Opinion,  only  be- 
caufe  they  did  not  underfland  it  : 
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and  they  have  fubflitutfd  in  its  room 
an  Irritation,  or  Vellication  j  but 
that  alfo  may  be  rererred  to  Re¬ 
pletion,  becaufe  by  all  thofe  means 
which  produce  Pain,  the  Quantity 
of  any  derivable  Fluid  will  be  drawn 
into  the  Part  affeOed,  greater  than 
W'hat  is  natural,  and  thereby  caufe 
a  Repletion  of  the  vellicated  Part, 
lienee  it  will  be  eafy  to  underhand 
that  an  Epilepfy  differs  from  a  Con¬ 
i’ ulhon  only  in  this,  that  in  an  Epi¬ 
lepfy,  Senfation  fuddenly  ceafes, 
with  an  immediate  Proftration  of  the 
Body  ;  and  the  Rationale  of  all  thofe 
Symptoms  wherein  an  Epilepfy  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  Convulfion,  is  the  (ame 
as  that  of  the  Symptoms  of  an  Apo¬ 
plexy,  or  rather  a  Vertigo  j  both 
which  fee.  The  Cure  in  this  Cafe 
requires  a  diligent  Attention  to 
which  of  thefe  Extremes  the  Dihem- 
per  proceeds  from,  and  to  ufe  Eva¬ 
cuation  or  Reftoratives  as  is  thereby 
indicated. 

Epileptic  Medicines,  are  fuch  as  are 
nfed  again  ft  the  Epilepfy. 

Epinydiis,  is  an  angry  Tumour 
afFefting  the  Skin  in  the  Arms, 
Hands  and  Thighs ;  the  Ancents 
rank  with  it  the  Tertninthus,  which 
is  fomewhat  Icfs.  It  is  of  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  Lupin^  of  a  dulky  red, 
and  fometimes  of  a  livid  and  pale 
Colour,  with  great  Inflammation 
and  Pain.  In  a  few  Days  it  breaks 
and  gleets,  and  leparates  away  in  a 
Slough. 

Epiphora,  from  hfero,  to 

carry  into ;  fignifies  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  any  Part,  hut  is  more  efpe- 
cially  ufed  to  fignify  a  Deftuxion  of 
Humours  upon  the  Eyes.  The 
Caufes  and  Cure  the  fame  as  in  a 
Catarrh ;  which  fee. 

Epiphyjis,  from  accrefco, 

to  grow  to ;  is  when  one  Bone 
grows  to  another  by  ftmple  Conti- 
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guity,  without  any  proper  Articss- 
lation. 

Epiplocele-f  from  lor'nrxociV^  Omen-* 
ium^  the  Caul,  and  Tumor, 

a  Swelling  ;  is  a  Rupture  of  the 
Caul,  which  falls  down  into  the 
Scrotum. 

Epiplois  D extra,  is  a  Branch  of 
the  Celiac  Artery,  w'hich  runs  thro’ 
the  right  Side  of  the  inner  or  hin¬ 
der  Leaf  of  the  Caul. 

E(>iplois  Pope  a,  is  a  Branch  of 
the  Celiac  Artery,  fpringing  out  of 
the  lower  End  of  the  Splenica,  and 
running  to  the  hinder  Leaf  of  the 
Caul. 

Epiplois  Simjira,  is  a  Branch  of 
the  Celiac  Artery,  that  is  beftowed 
on  the  lower  and  left  Side  of  the 
Caul. 

Epipkan.  The  fame  with  Omen^ 
turn. 

Epifpaflic,  from  l.'jn'T'jroslo},  attraho, 
to  draw,  fignifies  ftriftly  any  Drawer; 
hut  is  generally  ufed  to  fignify 
Bliftering'Plafters. 

Epijlrojheeus,  from  con- 

‘verio,  to  turn  about  ,*  is  applied  to 
the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  be¬ 
caufe  it  turns  about  upon  the  fecond 
as  upon  an  Axis:  and  which  there¬ 
fore  was  fo  called  by  the  Ancients. 
See  Cards. 

Epithegm,  from  lorirlSifpii,  impom, 
to  put  upon  ;  is  any  outward  Ap¬ 
plication,  bat  generally  fignifies  thofe 
of  a  liquid  Form,  like  a  Fomenta¬ 
tion. 

Epulotic,  from  aTraAo^,  Cicairicem. 
infer 0.  See  Cicatrix. 

Equable  Motion,  is  fuch  as  conti¬ 
nues  w'itb  the  fame  Degree  of  Ve¬ 
locity  :  and  if  tnere  be  an  Accele¬ 
ration  or  Retardation  of  two  or. 
more  Bodies,  that  is  uniformly  and 
exadcly  the  fame  in  both,  then  they 
are  faid  to  be  equably  accelerated 
or  retarded. 
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Equi'vocal  Generation,  is  the  Pro- 
duftion  of  Plants  without  Seed  ;  or 
of  Infe^ls  or  Animals  without  Pa¬ 
rents,  in  the  natural  Way  of  Coition 
between  Male  and  Female  :  which 
is  now  believed  never  to  happen, 
but  that  all  Bodies  are  uiiivocally 
produced. 

Eradicative,U  by  Fallopius  de  Pur- 
gat.  Simpl.  ufed  for  fuch  Things  as 
work  powerfully;  the  Word  import¬ 
ing  to  root  out,  in  oppofitionto  A^ino- 
r  at  Ives,  which  operate  but  gently. 

EreBores  CHtoridis,  are  two  Muf- 
cles  ariling  from  the  Protuberances 
of  the  Ifchium,  and  are  inferted  into 
the  fpongious  Bodies  of  the  Clitoris, 
which  they  erect  in  Coition. 

EreBores  Penis,  are  two  Mufcles 
arifmg  fieihy  from  the  Protuberances 
of  the  Ifchium,  below  the  Beginnincr 
of  the  cavernous  Bodies  of  the  Yard* 
into  whofe  thick  Membranes  they 
are  inferted.  Their  Ufe  is  to  pull 
the  Yard  towards  the  Os  Puhis, 
whereby  its  greateft  Vein  is  com- 
preiled,  and  the  refluent  Blood  de¬ 
nied  its  PalTage  under  thofe  Bones, 
which  makes  it  fwell. 

parade,  and  Erojionp,  the  fame  as 
Corrcfion\  which  fee. 

Erratic,  is  ufed  by  Phyficians  in 
various  Senfes,  but  chiefly  for  wan¬ 
dering  Pains,  and  fometimes  for  Fe¬ 
vers  of  uncertain  Periods. 

Errhine,  from  h,  in,  and  plr, 
Nafas,  the  Nofe  ;  are  Medicines  to 
fnulF  up  the  Nofe,  to  occahon  fneez- 
i-ng,  enliven  the  Spirits,  or  purge  the 
Head. 

EruBation,  Belching.  The  fame 
as  RiiBation, 

Eruption,  is  any  breaking  out, 
from  erumpo,  to  break  out. 

E'-yJipelas,  gfucr/vrsAar,  is  a  cuta* 
neous  Inflammation,  fometimes  with 
a  fuperficial  Tumour,  called  alfo  Ig¬ 
nis  Sacer,  and  St.  Anthny\  Fire. 


The  Ancients  diflinguifhed  this  into 
various  Kinds,  which  are  not  of 
fuflicient  Moment  to  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  here. 

Eryt  hr  aides,  from  gfuSpov,  ruhrttm, 
red,  and  os',  Forma,  Appearance  j 
is  a  red  Membrane,  called  alfo  Tu¬ 
nica  V aginalis,  embracing  ioofely 
the  whole  Body  of  the  Tefticles, 
and  adhering  to  one  End  of  the  Epi¬ 
didymis.  See  Generation,  Parts  of, 
belonging  to  Men. 

Efchar,  is  a  hard  Cruft  or  Scab, 
made  by 

Efcharotics.  See  Caujlics. 

Efculent,  an  Appellation  given  to 
fuch  Plants,  or  the  Roots  of  them, 
as  may  be  eaten  :  fuch  are  Beets, 
Carrots,  Artichoaks,  Cfr. 

Ejjay-hijlrument,  a  little  hollow 
Inftrument  made  of  Box,  Ivory,  or 
the  like,  which  by  being  plunged 
into  Liquors  will,  by  the  Marks  put 
upon  it,  dilcover  their  fpecihc  Gra¬ 
vities,  according  to  wftdch  it  finks 
more  or  kfs  therein. 

^  ftj'ictly  that  which  con- 

ftitutes  the  Natur-e  of  any  Thing, 
and  makes  it  be  what  it  is ;  but  in 
Medicine  it  is  ufed  to  flgnify.  the 
chief  Properties  or  Virtues  of  any 
Simple,  or  Compofition,  colieded 
together. 

EJential  Oils,  are  fuch  as  w'ere 
really  in  a  Plant,  and  drawn  from 
it  by  Diftfllation  in  diftindtion  from 
thofe  made  by  Jnfolation. 

Effential  Properties,  are  fuch  as 
neceflarily  depend  upon  the  Nature 
and  Eftence  of  any  Thing,  and  are 
infeparable  from  it,  in  diftindion 
from  accidental. 

EJJential  Salts,  are  fuch  as  will 
cryflallize  in  the  Juice,  or  an  Infu- 
flon  of  Plants,  in  diftindion  from 
thofe  made  by  Incineration,  and 
appear  to  be  adually  contained  in 
the  Plant. 

L  q. 
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urine  Salts^  are  facli  as  are  of 
a  corroding  Nature,  and  abound  in 
Places  near  toe  Sea-iidc,  and  where 
a  great  Quantity  of  Coal  is  burnt  j 
as  appears  Irom  the  fpeedy  ruding 
of  Iran  in’fuch  places.  This  I'erin 
is  aifo  applied  to  many  Things  of  a 
corrofive  Quality  ;  as  by  Paracelfus 
to  Things  which  excite  Hunger  by 
vellicating  the  Stomach,  and  by 
Br.  Charlton  to  that  Juice  which  na¬ 
turally  feparates  into  the  Stomach, 
and  is  fuppofed  a  chief  Inilrument 
in  Dis:eil;ioii. 

O 

Ethereal  Oil.  The  Chymifls  thus 
call  a  highly  reCLif  ed  Oil,  that  differs 
little  from  an  inflammable  Spirit, 
as  the  Oil  of  'ITrpentine,  and  the 
like. 

Ethmoides^  from  Crihrum, 

a  Sieve,  and  Forma^  Shape, 

the  Sieve-like  Bone.  It  is  fituated 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Bafis  of  the 
Os  Eronlis.  It  is  perforated  by  a 
Numiber  of  frnail  Holes,  through 
which  the  Fibres  of  the  Olfaftory 
Nerves  pafs ;  for  which  it  has  this 
Name.  It  is  joined  to  the  Os 
frentis  and  Sphenoides,  by  the  Su- 
i'ura  ethmoidalis.  In  its  Middle, 
it  has  a  fmall  Prccefs  called  Crifia 
Gain,  to  which  the  Fore-end  of  the 
Falx  is  tied.  From  its  under  Side 
there  goes  a  thin.  Bone,  which  di¬ 
vides  the  Cavity  of  the  Noftrils  in 
two  ;  the  lower  End  of  which  is 
grooved  with,  the  F omer.  On  each 
Side  of  this  Partition  it  has  feveral 
fmall  fpongious  Laminae,  called  Of- 
fa fpongioja,  which  are  full  of  little 
Cells,  at  their  Juncture  with  the 
Ethmeides.  The  two  external  La¬ 
minae,  or  the  OJfa  fpongioja,  make 
part  of  the  Orbit  at  the  great 
Canihus ;  and  they  are  called  Pla¬ 
na,  becaufe  they  are  fmootli  and 
even. 

Evacuation,  flgnifles  any  Diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  Fluids, whether 


it  be  by  Cathartics,  or  Elood-Iet- 
ting,  or  any  other  Means. 

Evaporation,  is  that  Operation  in 
Pharmacy,  by  which  Liquids  are- 
fpent  or  drove  away  in,  Steam,  fo: 
as  to  leave  fome  Part  flronger,  or 
of  a  higher  Ccnfiflence  than  be- 
fore. 

Euchraff  from  In,  hene,  good, 
and  KPifo-iS",  L  etn per  amentum,  a  Con- 
llitution  .?  is  an  agreeable' well  pro¬ 
portioned  Mixture  of  Qualities, 
whereby  a  Body  is  laid  to  be  in^ 
good  Order,  that  is,  a  good  State 
of  Health. 

Euexia,  from  sy,  hene,  good,  and 
Habitus,  Habit,  a  found  and 
healthy  ConftitutioD,  in  oppofitioa 
to  Chachtxy,  or  a  bad  Habit. 

Euodia.^  or  guajIstS',  in  oppofltion- 
to  Dyfodes,  is  uled  by  Hippocrates  in 
his  Epidemics,  to  exprels  an  health¬ 
ful  or  agreeable  Difpofition  ;  as  alfo 
a  ready  Method  for  obtaining  any 
End  ;  and  by  Scribonius  Largus  it  is. 
applied  to  a  particular  Collyrium, 
But  we  have  not  heard  of  this  Term 
latterly,  unlefs  prefixed  to  a  Book,, 
the  Contents  of  which  are  as  whim- 
fical  and  unintelligible  as  the  Title. 

Euphoria,  is  ufed  by  fome  to  ex- 
prefs  that  Eafe  with  which  fome 
bear  the  Courfe  of  a  Difeemper,  or 
the  Operation  of  a  Medicine  ;  as 
alfo  the  Aptitude  of  fome  Things 
to  particular  Operations.. 

Eurythnius,  is  an  health¬ 

ful  or  regular  Tenour  of  the  Pulfe. 

Ei far  cos,  dijcrccp'AoS',  is  ufed  by  Ga¬ 
len,  and  others  fmee,  for  fuch  a- 
Proportion  of  Flelh  as  is  not  too 
kail  or  too  corpulent,  but  gives 
due  Symmetry  and  Strength  to  all 
the  Parts.  As, 

Eufpianchnos,  is  applied  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  to  thefe  who  are  fuppofed 
to  have  found  Vifeera.  Thus  the 
Adverb  eA  is  put  to  feveral  Things 
to  exprt'fs  the  Goodnefs  of  their 
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Condition  I  ^LsEutaxia,  for  an  health¬ 
ful  State Euthanajiai  for  an  eafy 
or  happy  Death,  Cfr. 

Exacerbation^  the  fame  as  Pa- 
roxt/m  ^  which  fee. 

Exaltation,  is  the  railing  a  Me¬ 
dicine  to  a  higher  Degree  of  Virtue; 
or  an  Increaie  of  the  moll  remark¬ 
able  Property  of  any  Body. 

Exanguis,  without  Blood* 

So  Galtn  and  the  Ancients  called 
the  Nerves,  Cartilages,  Bones,  and 
other  Parts  which  appeared  white. 

Exanimation,  is  ufed  by  Scriho' 
nius  Largus  for  real  Death  ;  but  is 
generally  applied  to  Swoonings,  or 
luch  Sinking  of  the  Spirits,  as  is  at¬ 
tended  with  the  Lofs  of  Senfe  for 
fome  time. 

Exaiithcmay  from  eff'er- 

noefcQ,  to  flower  out  ;  is  fuch  an 
Eruption  of  the  Skin  as  the  Mcafles, 
and  is  generally  attended  with  a  Fe¬ 
ver,  and  terminates  in  a  Radi. 

Exarticulation,,  the  fame  as  Luxa¬ 
tion  j  a  Bone  disjointed. 

Excand^fcenlia,  is  ufed  by  fome 
phyfical  Writers  to  exprefs  an  Apt- 
nefs  to  fuch  Paffions  of  the  Mind, 
as  bring  on  real  Diftempers. 

Excoriation^  is  a  galling  or  rub¬ 
bing  oft  the  Cuticle. 

Excorticaiian,  is  pulling  the  Bark 
off  any  Thing. 

Excrefcence,  is  a  preter-natural 
Growth  of  any  Thing  beyond  its 
proper  Dimenfions,  as  Wens,  Warts, 
and  the  like. 

Excretion,  is  that  Separation  of 
an  animal  Subilance,  as  ejeds  fome- 
what  quite  out  of  the  Body,  as  of 
no  farther  Ufe  ;  which  is  called 

Excrement. 

Excutia  Ventriculi,  an  Inflrument, 
or  kind  of  Stomach- brufh,  defcribed 
by  Hiejier. 

Exhalation,  the  fame  as  Evafo-^ 
ration  j  which  fee. 


Exatiiniiion, .  the  fame  as  Eatacua-^ 
tion. 

Excsrijis,  from  \t„  ex,-  and  ctlfsia?, 
traho,  in  Surgery,  the  extrading  or 
taking  away  fomething  that  is  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  human  Body. 

Exoneriojis,  is  by  Linden  explained 
for  a  Species  of  a  Gonorrhoea,  com¬ 
monly  called  Pollutio  nodurna,  when 
the  Semen  involuntarily  flows  in 
Sleep. 

Exopthalmia,  is  an  uncommon 
Prominence  of  the  Eye  out  of  its 
Socket,  of  which  Bonetus  gives  a' 
very  remarkable  Cafe,  Med.  Sept, 
Lib.  I.  Cap,  64. 

Exorcifm,  hath  been  introduced 
into  the  Pradice  of  Phyfic  by  En- 
thufiafls,  who  pretended  by  fome 
religious  Ceremonies,  to  expel  an 
evil  Spirit  out  of  a  Body,  which 
was  iuppofed  the  Caufe  of  Dif- 
eafes. 

Exojiojls,  from  1^,  and  oS’loy,  Os, 
a  Bone ;  is  any  Protuberance  of  a 
Bone  that  is  not  natural,  as  often 
happens  in  Venereal  Cafes. 

Exotic,  is  applied  to  thofe  Things 
which  are  the  natural  Produce  of 
other  Countries,  and  not  of  our 
own. 

Expanjion,  fpreading  out,  in  a 
phyfical  Senfe,  is  the  ilretching  out, 
opening  or  fpreading.  of  any  Body, 
but  generally  fignifies  fuch  an  Al¬ 
teration  as  is  made  by  Rarefadion\ 
which  fee. 

Expedoration,  is  promoting  thofe 
Difeharges  which  are  made  by 
Co  Lighing  ;  as  bringing  up  Phlegm, 
or  any  Thing  that  obftruds  the  Vef- 
fels  of  the  Lungs,  and  ftrengthens 
the  Breath. 

Expiration,  from  expire,  to  breathe 
out  ;  is  that  Part  of  Refpiration  as 
thrufls  the  Air  out  of  the  Lungs, 
and  contrads  the  Cavity  of  the 
Break ,  See  Refpiration. 
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Exfhfton.y  is  properly  the  going 
ofF  of  Gun-powder,  and  the  Report 
made  thereby  j  but  is  ufed  frequent¬ 
ly  to  exprefs  fuch  fudden  Adlions 
of  Bodies  as  have  Come  Refemblance 
thereunto  J  as  thofe  which  ferment 
with  Violence  immediately  upon 
their  Mixture,  and  occafion  a  crack¬ 
ling  Sound,.  Some  Writers  have 
likewife  applied  it  to  the  Excurhons 
of  animal  Spirits,  and  infiaiitaneous 
Motions  of  the  Fibres,  on  the 
Mind’s  Direction  ;  but  the  Term 
then  becomes  too  figurative  to  ex¬ 
prefs  any  determinate  Signification, 
fo  as  really  to  inform  the  Under- 
flan  ding. 

ExpreJJed  are  fuch  as  are 

procured  from  any  Bodies  only  by 
Prefling,  as  the  Oils  of  Olives,  Al¬ 
monds,  and  the  like.  And  the  do¬ 
ing:  this  is  called 

ExpnJJiQn, 

Expuijion,  the  fame  as  Excretion  \ 
and  the  Power  of  expelling  any 
Thing  is,  by  feme  Writers,  called 
Facultas  expultrix. 

Exfpuition,  fignifies  a  Difcharge 
of  Salinja  by  fpitting.  See  Salia^ation^ 
and  Me-ficatorics. 

Exfudation,  fweating  out  ;  as 
Gums  or  Balfanis  out  of  Trees. 

Extenfion,  ilretching  out  ;  the 
fame  as  Expanjion. 

Extenfores :  Many  .Mufcles  are  fo 
called,  w'hich  ferve  to  extend  any 
Part  j  as, 

Ext en for  Carpi,  which  is  alfo  cal¬ 
led  Bicornis,  is  two  diftindl  Mufcles. 
The'  firfl:  arifes  from  above  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Protuberance  of  the  Hnmerus, 
and  the  fecond  from  the  lowermoft 
Part  of  the  external  Protuberance. 
They  both  lie  along  the  external 
Part  of  the  Radiui ;  and  pafling  un¬ 
der  the  annular  Ligament,  one  is 
jnferted  into  the  Bone  of  the  Meta¬ 
carpus  that  fultains  the  Fore-finger, 


and  the  ether  £0  that  which  fuilains 
the  Middle-finger.  Thefe  two  ex¬ 
tend  the  Wrifl. 

Extenfor  Digit  or  um  communis^ 
arifes  from  the  external  Protube¬ 
rance  of  the  Humerus  ;  and  at  the 
Wrift  it  divides  into  three  fiat  Ten¬ 
dons,  which  pafs  under  the  annular 
Ligament,  to  be  inferted  into  all 
the  Bones  of  the  Fore,  Middle,  and 
Ring  Fingers. 

Extenfor  primi  internodit  Pollicis, 
arifes  from  the  upper  and  external 
Fart  of  the  Ulna,  and  pafies  ob¬ 
liquely  over  the  Tendon  of  i\ie  Ra¬ 
dius  externus,  and  is  inierted  near 
the  fecond  Joint  of  the  Thumb. 

Extenfor  fecundi  internodii  Rolli- 
cis,  arifes  from  the  upper  and  inter¬ 
nal  Part  of  the  P.adius,  and  is  infer¬ 
ted  into  the  upper  Part  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  Bone  of  the  Thumb. 

Extenfor  tertii  internodii  Pollicis, 
arifes.  from  the  Ulna,  a  little  below 
the  firft  Extenfor,  and  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  third  Bone  of  the  Thumb. 

Extenfor  Indicts,  comes  from  the 
middle  and  external  Part  of  the 
Ulna,  and  pafiing  under  the  annu¬ 
lar  Ligament,  is  inferted  into  the 
third  Bone  of  the  Fore- finger,  where 
It  joins  the  Extenfor  communis. 

Extenfor  minimi  Digiti,  arifes 
from  the  external  Protuberance  of 
the  Humerus,  and  from  the  uppier 
Part  of  the  Ulna,  and  pafiing  under 
the  annular  Ligament,  is  inferted 
into  the  third  Bone  of  the  Little- 
finger. 

Extenfor  Pollicis,  arifes  from  near 
the  upper  Half  of  the  Perone  for¬ 
wards,  and  pafiing  under  the  annu¬ 
lar  Ligament,  is  inferted  into  the 
laft  Bone  of  the  great  Toe. 

Extenuation,  fignifies  a  Lofs  of 
Phimpnefs,  or  a  general  Decay  in 
the  mufcular  FRfii  of  the  whole 
Body. 
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Externus  Auris,  and  M.alleolus, 
jSee  Ear. 

Extindion^  is  the  putting  out  any 
Thing  that  was  burning. 

Extirpation^  is  the  Cutting  off 
any  Part,  or  the  eating  it  away ;  as 
Warts,  and  fuch  like  Sabilances,  by 
corrofive  Medicines. 

Extractions  in  the  largeft  Senfe, 
fignifies  any  Solution  made  by 
Menjiruumss  uiilefs  there  be  allowed 
this  Difference  between  them;  that 
in  Solution  the  Menp-uums  abforb 
the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Body, 
but  in  this  they  carry  off  only  cer¬ 
tain  Particles  of  it.  And  in  this 
Senfe  Camphire  is  diffolved  in  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine^  but  Jalap  is  more 
properly  faid  to  be  extrafled ;  for 
the  Refm  only  is  taken  out  by  the 
E^enjiruunis  the  other  Particles  be¬ 
ing  left  untouched.  But  Extraction 
moft  commonly  fignifes  fuch  an 
Infpiffation,  or  thickening  of  a  So¬ 
lution,  as,  v/hen  there  is  drawn  off 
a  certain  Quantity  of  the  Men- 
pruutns  reduces  the  remaining  Mix¬ 
ture  to  the  Conhllenca  of  Honey; 
as  in  the  Extrafls  of  Saffron,  Gen¬ 
tian,  and  the  like.  Extracts  are 
chiefly  made  out  of  Vegetables,  and 
require  different  Menfiruunis  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  Nature  of  the 
Plants,  efpecially  in  Gums;  for 
fuch  as  are  mucilaginous,  as  Gum- 
Arabic,  and  Tragacanth,  are 
not  eafily  to  be  diilolved  but  in 
aqueous  Liquors;  whereas  on  the 
other  hand,  refinous  Gums,  as  Gal 
banum,  Scaminony,  ^c.  mufl:  have 
burning  Spirits  to  difiblce  them. 
There  are  others  again  of  a  middle 
Natl  ire,  which  may  be  diffolved  in 
either  Sort  of  Menfiruums,  tho’  not 
fo  eafily  in  one  as  in  the  other. 
Th  us  Aloes  and  Pvhubarb,  which 
are  fomething  refinous,  are  better 
piade  into  Extrads  with  Spirit  of 


Wine  than  Water.  But  Plants, 
which  abound  lefs  with  Refin,  fuch 
as  Hellebore,  G’ c.  are  more  com- 
modioLifly  extracled  with  Water. 
To  perform  therefore  Extradion 
aright,  a  proper  Mcnjiritiim  is  'ne- 
celiary,  and  one  which  is  as  near 
a-kin  as  poiTible  to  the  Body  to  he 
extraded.  Thus  Extradion  is  ufu- 
ally  performed;  but  its  Ufe  does  not 
fcem  to  be  of  lb  great  Service  in 
Phyfic,  as  is  generally  imiagined: 
For  almofl  all  the  more  fubtile 
Parts  fly  away,  either  when  the  Min¬ 
imum  is  drawn  off  by  Diflillation, 
or  when  it  evaporates  in  the  open 
Air.  So  that  if  thofe  Particles  are 
any  ways  ufeful  in  Medicine,  ’tisto 
no  purpofe  to  feek  for  them  in  Ex- 
trads;  but  if  we  would  have  only 
a  Colledion  of  the  more  grofs  and 
unadive  Parts,  there  is  no  other 
kind  of  Operation  which  will  fo 
happily  fuppiy  lis  with  them.  It  is 
alfo  of  Service  to  clear  feme  Gums 
and  Refins  from  Drofs,  for  as  the 
taking  up  the  genuine  Subilance  by 
a  proper  Menjirnutns  leaves  all  that 
is  not  fo  behind;  fo  by  evaporating 
the  Elcnfirunm  again,  the  Refin,  or 
whatfoever  of  that  Nature  it  is,  will 
be  recoveied  in  its  utmoil  Purity. 

Extraneous s  any  Thing  foreign. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fame 
as  external,  and  frequently  fignifles 
the  fame  as  Excrefcence,  fomething 
that  is  not  natural  to  the  Subftance  it 
grows  out  of,  or  properly  belongs 
to  a  Part  to  which  it  adheres.  . 

Extra^afateds  is  any  Thing  that 
is  got  out  of  its  proper  Vefiei; 
from  extra,  out  of,  and  Fas,  a 
Veffel. 

Exulceration,  the  fame  as  Ulcer; 
but  generally  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe 
beginning  Erofions,  which  wear 
away  the  Subftance,  and  form  an 
Ulcer, 

Exungidate-^ 
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Exurigulat^^  is  cutting  off  the  white 
Faxt  fsom  the  Leaves  of  Rofes,  or 

ExujVton^  is  a  burning  with  Fire, 
as  it  is  ufed  in  fome  Operations  by 
Surgeons, 

Eye.  The  Orbit  in  w'hich  the 
Eye  is  placed,  is  eompofed  from 
Come:  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull  and 
Rpper  Jaw  together.  The  upper 
Fart  of  it  is  made  of  the  Os  Frontis  : 
the  Os  Unguis,  and  Os  planum  make 
the  inner  and  lower  Part  of  the  great 
Angle  j.  and  the  Os  fphenoidcs,  the 
inner  and  lower  of  the  little  Angle. 
The  Or  maxillare  makes  the  inner 
and  lower  Part  of  the  Circumference, 
and  the  Os  Mali  the  outer  and 
lower  Part.  The  Organs  of  Sight 
are  divided  into  two  Parts ;  the  in¬ 
ternal  Part,  which  is  the  Globe  or 
Body  of  the  Eye;  and  the  external 
Fart,-  which  is  thofe  Parts  about  the 
Globe  fubfervient  to  it.  The  firft 
of  the  laft  are  the  Eye  brows,  which 
axe  nothing  but  forne  Hairs  bundling 
©nt  about  the  Eye,  by  fome  Fat  which 
is  under  the  Skin  in  this  Place.  T  hey 
lireak  the  Rays  of  Light,  that  they 
may  not  be  direftly  darted  into  the 
Eyes,  which  would  greatly  offend 
the  Sight,  as  they  do  when  we  lock 
directly  againff  the  Sun.  I'he  next 
are  the  Eye  lids,,  two  to  each  Eye : 
the  upper  Ltd  moves  very  quickly^ 
tlie  under  very  undifcernabiy.  The 
upper  Eye  Lid  is  lifted  up  by  the 
Mufculus  redius,  which  rites  from 
the  Bottom  of  the  Oibii  of  the  Eye, 
ychere  the  Optic  Nerve  pierces  the 
Cranium,,  and  paffing  above  the 
Supcrhus,  is  inferted  by  a  large  Ten¬ 
don  to  the  Border  of  the  Eye- lid. 
Both  Lids  are  brought  together  to 
lliut  upon  the  Eye  by  another  Mufcle 
called  Orbicularis.  It  rifes  from  the 
great  Angle  of  the  Eye,  and  its 
Fibres  are  fpread  two  Fingers 
breadth,  covering  the  under  Lidj 


it  reaches  to  the  little  Canthus, 
from  which  continuing  its  circular 
Fibres  which  cover  the  upper  Lid, 
it  is  inferted  into  the  fame  Place 
from  which  it  arofe.  Some  divide 
this  Mufcle  into  two,  the  fuperior 
and  inferior,  which  they  make  to 
rife  from:  the  great  Ca?ithus,  and  to 
be  inferted  into  the  little  Canthus. 
The  Eye-lids  are  covered  within 
by  a  fmooth  Membrane  called  Con- 
junFii^a,  becaufe  it  is  continued 
upon  the  Fore -part  of  the  Globe, 
conftituting  that  which  we  call  the 
White  of  the  Eye  j  it  joins  the 
Globe  to  the  Edges  of  the  Orbit, 
The  Edges  of  the  Eye-lids  have 
two  fmall  and  foft  Cartilages  liko 
the  Segments  O'f  a  Circle,  called. 
Cilia ;  they  keep  the  Eye- lids  ex¬ 
tended,  that  every  Part  may  be 
equally  raifed.  Upon  them  there 
is  a  Rank  of  fmall  Glands,  whofe 
excretory  Channels  open  upon  the 
Edges  of  the  Lids.  They  yield  a 
Wax,  which  fafteneth  the  Eye-lids 
together  whilil  we  Beep,  They  are 
covered  with  the  Skin  externally, 
and  with  the  Conjundinja  internally. 
Upon  the  Edges  of  the  Lids  there 
are  alfo  fome  Hairs  in  Form  of  a 
Palifado,  to  prelerve  the  Eyes,  as 
the  Eye  brows  do,  and  to  hinder 
any  Filth,  or  Flies  from  falling  into 
the  Eyes. 

On  the  Back-fide  of  the  Conjunct 
tinja,  upon  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Globe,  is  the  Giandula  lachryrnalis, 
pretty  large,  divided  into  feveral 
Lobes,  each  of  which  fends  out  an 
excretory  Channel,  which  opens  in 
the  Fore  fide  of  this  Membrane, 
where  it  covers  the  upper  Lid. 
This  Gland  feparates  the  Matter  of 
the  Tears,  which,  by  the  continual 
Motion  of  this  Lid,  moiften  the 
Cornea,  which  otherwife  would  dry 
and  wrinkle  by  the  continual  Adlion 
of  the  external  Air.  The  Edges  of 
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die  Eye-lids  being  of  an  equal 
Convexity  with  the  Ball  o-f  the  Eye, 
which  they  touch,  as  the  Tears  fall 
from  off  the  Cornea,  they  are  ftopt 
by  the  Edge  of  the  under  Lid,  along 
which  they  run,  till  they  fall  into 
two  frnall  Holes  in  the  great  Canthm 
of  the  Eye,  one  in  each  Eye-lid. 
Thefe  Holes  are  called  Pnntia  La- 
chrymalia.  They  lead  to  a  Anall 
membranous  Bag,  which  is  lituated 
in  this  Corner  upon  the  Os  lachry- 
.fnale\  from  the  Bottom  of  which 
there  goes  a  fmall  Pipe,  whicli 
pierces  this  Bone  into  the  Nofe,  and 
opens  under  the  upper  Lamina  of 
the  Os  fnongiofum.  It  moiltens  the 
inner  Membrane  of  the  Noftrils,  by 
the  Humour  of  the  lachrymal  Gland, 
which  runs  from  off  the  Globe  into 
them.  Sometimes  the  Acrimony 
of  this  Humour  caufeth  Sneezing, 
which  we  hinder,  by  preffmg  the 
Angle  of  the  Eye,  and  fo  ilop  its 
running.  Between  thefe  two  PuvMa 
ihere  is  a  Caruncle  v/hich  ferves  to 
keep  them  open  when  the  Eyes  are 
fhut;  which  was  thought  to  be  the 
Clandula  la.chrymalis . 

The  Globe  ot  the  Eye  is  moved 
by  four  hraight  Mufcles,  and  two 
oblique  :  and  betwixt  them  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  Fat,  which  facili¬ 
tates  the  Motion  of  the  Globe.  The 
hrll  of  the  four  ftraight  Mufcles  is 
called  AttoUens  or  Superhusi  it  lies 
upon  the  upper  Part  of  the  Globe, 
and  pulls  up  the  Eye  when  we  look 
up.  The  lecond  is  called  Depri- 
mens,  or  Humilis,  becaufe  it  pulleth 
dov/n  the  Eye.  The  third  is  called 
AdJudior :  it  draweth  the  Eye  to¬ 
wards  the  Nofe.  The  fourth  Ah~ 
duBor',  it  draweth  the  Eye  towards 
the  little  Cant  bus.  They  rife  all 
four  from  the  Circumference  of  the 
Hole  in  the  Orbit,  thro’  which  the 
Optic  Nerves  pafs ;  and  they  ter¬ 
minate  about  the  Cor  tie  a  by  four 


thin  and  broad  Tendctns..  Whe.i 
they  ail  adt  together,  they  draw  t'h-e 
Eye  towards  the  Bottom  of  the  Or^ 
bit.  When  the  Superhus  and  thjc 
Adductor  and  Abductor  ad  together, 
or  the  Humilis  and  the  other  tw.@ 
ad  together,  they  perform  the  ob¬ 
lique  Motions,  which  have  bee® 
attributed  to  the  oblique  Mufcles* 
The  frff  of  the  oblique  Mufcles,, 
which  is  the  fifth  of  the  Eye,  is  the 
Obiiquus  minor’,  it  rifcs  from  Ithe 
lower  Side  of  the  Orbit  near  its  ex» 
ternal  Circumference,  where  the  hrfc 
and  fecond  Bones  of  the  upper  Jaw 
join  together;  and  afeending  oblique 
by  the  outer  Corner  of  the  Eye,  ’tis 
inferted  into  the  upper  and  external 
Side  of  the  Globe  behind  the  Ten¬ 
don  of  the  Abductor,.  The  fecond  of 
the  oblique  Mufcles,  aud  the  fifth 
of  the  Eye,  is  the  Obhquus  meyors^ 
it  rifes  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Or¬ 
bit,  and  marches  obliquely  towards 
the  great  Cant  bus,  in  the  upper 
Part  of  which,  near  the  Brink, 
there  is  a  cartilaginous  Ring,  thro’ 
which  it  paffes  its  round  Tendon ; 
from  whence  reverting  backwards, 
it  is  inferted  into  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Globe,  behind  the  Tendon  o£ 
the  AttoUens.  The  Ufe  of  the  firll 
of  thefe  Mufcles  is  to  draw  the  Globe 
of  the  Eye  forwards,  and  to  turn  its 
Pupil  upwards,  and  of  the  fecond, 
to  draw  it  forwards,  and  to  turn  its 
Pupil  downwards,  for  the  better  re¬ 
ceiving  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  which 
could  not  be  performed  by  any  of 
the  other  four  Mufcles:  and  both  of 
them  are  an  Axis  for  fufpending 
the  Globe,  by  which,  in  its  almofl; 
continual  Motion,  ’tis  moved  the 
more  eafily. 

Now  the  Globe  of  the  Eye  is  of  a 
fpherical  Figure;  in  it  are  contained 
the  principal  Inflruments  of  Viiion; 
it  is  coinpofed  of  Coats  and  PIu- 
niours.  ’1  he  frit  is  foo  Conjunct i<v a \ 

it 
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it  makes  the  White  of  the  Eye,  as 
has  been  already  defcribed*  It  is 
full  of  fmall  Veins  and  Arteries, 
which  appear  big  in  an  Opthalmia^ 
or  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes.  I  he 
fecond  is  called  Schleroticay  ’tis  thick," 
hard,  and  imooth,  opake  behindj 
bat  tranfparent  before,  where  it 
makes  the  third  Coat  called  Cornea, 
becaufe  it  is  tranfparent  like  the 
Horn  of  a  Lanthorn,  in  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Eye,  which  is  furrounded 
by  the  White  of  the  Eye;  it  has 
a  greater  Convexity  than  the  red 
of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye*  and  is 
compofed  of  feveral  parallel  La¬ 
mina ,  which  are  nouriflied  by  many 
Elood-vefiels,  fo  fine  as  not  to 
hinder  even  the  fmallefl;  Rays  of 
Light  from  entring  the  Eye:  and  it 
has  a  mod:  exquifite  Senfe,  that  up¬ 
on  the  lead  Fain,  the  Tears  might 
be  fqueezed  out  of  the  lachrymal 
Gland,  to  wafh  off  any  Filth  which 
by  flicking  to  the  C  rnea,  iriight 
render  it  opake.  L  he  fourth  is  the 
Choroides',  it  lies  under  the  SclerotL 
£a,  and  is  much  thinner  than  it.  Jt 
hath  a  great  Number  of  Blood- 
veffels  which  come  from  the  fecond, 
and  which  are  fpread  upon  it  \  as 
alfo  feveral  Glands,  which  feparate 
from  the  Blood  veflels  a  black  Li¬ 
quor,  and  tindlures  all  this  Mem¬ 
brane  internally,  which  is  other- 
wife  of  a  whitifh  Colour.  This  Coat 
is  open,  or  has  a  Hole  before,  for 
the  Paffage  of  the  Rays  of  Light, 
called  Pufilla.  The  Part  of  this 
Coat,  which  m.akes  the  Circumfe¬ 
rence  of  this  Hole,  and  which  lies 
upon  the  Side  of  the  cryflaliine  PIu- 
niour,  is  the  fifth  Coat,  called  the 
Unjea,  made  of  circularr  and  ftraight 
Fibres;  it  contrads  and  dilates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  Impreflions 
Light  and  of  Objects,  I'he  Lis 
is  the  Outfide  of  the  Unjea,  where 
the  different  Colours  appear.  On 


the  Inflde  of  the  U=vea,  from 
Circumference,  which  joins  the  G/jO" 
roidesy  rifes  the  Ligamevtum  ciliare. 
It  is  made  of  fhort  Fibres  which 
run  upon  the  P'ore-part  of  the  glaffy 
Humour  to  the  Edges  of  the  cryf- 
talline,  like  Lines  drawn  from  the 
Circumference  to  the  Center.  By  the 
Contraflion  of  thefe  Fibres,  the 
Fore- part  of  the  Eye  is  nsade  more 
prominent,  and  the  Retina  preffed 
farther  back  from  the  cryflaliine 
Humour,  as  the  Axis  of  Vifion  is 
lengthened  when  Objefts  are  placed 
too  near  the  Eye,  The  fixth  is  the 
Retina^  fo  called  becaufe  it  refem- 
bles  a  Net,  which  covereth  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Eye,  It  is 
a  fine  Expanflon  of  the  medullary 
Fibres  of  the  optic  Nerves  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  glaffy  Humour,  as 
far  as  the  Ligamentum  ciliare.  It  is 
on  this  Coat  the  Impreflions  of  Ob- 
jeCls  are  made. 

The  Humours  of  the  Eye  are 
three :  T  he  firft  is  called  the  Am  *- 
OUS-,  it  lies  in  the  Fore-part  of  the 
Globe,  immediately  under  the  Cor¬ 
nea  ;  this  Humour  is  thin  and  liquid, 
of  a  fpirituous  Nature,  for  it  will 
npt  freeze  in  the  greatefl  Frofl. 
This  evinces  the  Necefiity  of  a  con¬ 
tinual  Supply  of  this  Humour  j 
which  is  manifefl  it  hath,  becaufe  if 
the  Cornea  be  pricked,  and  this  Hu¬ 
mour  fqueezed  out,  it  will  be  re- 
flored  again  in  ten  or  twelve  Flours. 
The  fecond  Humour  is  the  Cry  flat- 
line ;  it  lies  immediately  next  to  the 
Aqueousy  behind  the  XJ^vea  oppofite 
to  the  Pupilla,  nearer  to  the  Fore¬ 
part  than  the  Back-part  of  the 
Globe ;  it  is  the  leafl  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  but  much  more  folid  than 
any  of  them:  Its  Figure,  which  is 
convex  on  both  Sides,  refembles 
two  unequal  Segments  of  Spheres, 
of  which  the  moft  convex  is  on 
its  Back- fide,  which  makes  a  fmall 

Cavity 
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Cavity  ^  in  the  glaffy  Humour,  in 
which  it  lies;  it  is  covered  with  a 
fmali  ^  Coat  called  Aranea,  The 
third  is  the  GlaJJy  Humour;  it  hath 
a  great  Relembiance  to  the  White  of 
an  Egg;  it  filleth  all  the  hind  Part 
of  the  Cavity  of  the  Globe  ;  It  is 
in  greater  Abundance  than  the  other 
two ;  it  is  thicker  than  the  aqueousy 
but  thinner  than  the  crj/ialUne  Hu¬ 
mour.^  It  is  contained  in  a  very 
fine  Coat  of  the  fame  Name;  and 
'  it  gives  the  fpherical  Figure  to  the' 
Eye.^  Upon  its  Back-part  the  Re¬ 
tina  is  fpread,  which  it  holdeth  fro/n 
the  cryjialline  Humour  at  a  Didance 
requifite  to  receive  the  Impreffion  of 
Objefts  didin £tly. 

d'he  Optic  Nerves  pierce  the 
Globe  of  the  Eye  a  little  on  the 
Infide  of  the  Optic  Axis.  Their 
external  Coat,  which  is  a  Produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Dura  Mater,  is  continued 
to  the  Sclerotis,  as  their  Internal  from 
tne  Pia  Mater  is  to  the  C hor aides  \ 
and  their  mcQullary  Fibres  palling 
thro’  all,  are  expanded  into  the 
Retina,  upon  which  the  Images  of 
Objefls  are  painted.  The  Center 
of  this  Expanlion  is  inleniible,  and 
all  Rays  which  fall  upon  it  are  loft; 
and  confequently  that  Point  of  the 
Object  from  which  thefe  Rays  come, 
is  invifible  to  the  Eye;  the  Reafon 
of  wTich  proceeds  probably  from 
the  Blood' velTels,  which  enter  with 
the  Optic  Nerve,  and  cover  this 
Part  of  ihe  Retina.  But  vvhatfoever 
its  Cauie  is,  there  is  a  manifeft  Ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  Optic  Nerves  being 
inierted  on  the  Inlide  of  the  Optic 
Axis  :  for  if  they  had  pierced  the 
Eye  in  the  Axis,  then  the  middle 
Point  of  every  ObjeCl  had  been  in¬ 
vifible;  and  where  all  Things  con¬ 
duce  to  make  us  fee  beft,  there  vve 
had  not  feen  at  all.  We  muft  like- 
Wife  have  loft  fome  Part  of  an  Ob- 
JC'-t,  if  the  Optic  Nerv'es  had  been 
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placed  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Optic 
Axis ;  becaufe  an  UbjeCl  may  be  fo 
placed,  as  that  all  the  Rays  which 
come  from  one  Point,  may  fall  up¬ 
on  the  Outfiae  of  both  Eyes ;  but  it 
is  impoftible  they  fhould  fall  upon 
the  infide  of  both  Eves ;  and  there 
fore  that  Point  which  is  loft  in  one 
Eye,  IS  vifible  by  the  other. 

The  Veftels  of  the  Eyes  are  Bran- 
^es  of  ihe  external  Carotides  and 
Jugulars,  which  are  diftributed  up¬ 
on  the  external  Parts  of  the  Eyes, 
and  a  Vein  which  opens  into  the 
fuperior  Sinus  of  the  Dura  Mater,  in 
the  Balls  of  the  Skull,  and  an  Arte¬ 
ry  from  the  internal  Carat ide.  They 
accompany  the  Optic  Nerves,  and 
are  diftributed  on  the  Mufcles  and 
Globe  of  the  Eye.  There  are  alfo 
iome  Lymphatics  which  accom¬ 
pany  the  Blood-veffels.  The  Optic 
Nerves  are  pretty  big  and  round. 
Tne  third  Pair  of  the  Brain,  called 
Motorii;  the  fourth  Pair,  called 
Pathetici;  the  firft  Branch  of  the 
fifth  Pair,  called  Opthalmicus',  and 
the  lixth  Pair,  are  all  beftovved  on 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Eye. 

All  the  Rays  which  come  from 
one  Point  of  an  Objed,  are  by  the 
Cornea  and  Humours  of  the  Eye 
united  in  a  Point  of  the  Retina, 
w  icn  IS  in  a  ftraight  Line  drawn 
from  the  fame  Point  of  the  Objed, 
thro’  the  Center  of  the  Eyes;  and 
conlequantly  all  the  Rays  which 
come  from  all  the  Points  of  an 
Objed,  are  united  on  the  Retina, 
in  the  fame  Order  and  Proportion 
as  the  Points  of  the  Objed  are  from 
whence  thofe  Rays  come.  There¬ 
fore  the  Jnterpolition  which  thefe 
Rays  make  upon  the  Retina,  muft 
be  the  Image  of  the  Objed.  And 
tnus  Vifion  in  general  is  performed ; 
bwt  to  Know  what  the  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Globe  contribute  hereunto, 
it  is  needful  to  oblerve,  that  the 
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Cornea  Is  more  convex  tlian  any 
other  Part  of  it ;  by  which  means 
all  the  Rays  are  gathered  to  pafs 
thro’  the  Pupilla^  and  none  of  them 
are  loH  upon  the  U^ea.  The 
q^ueous  Humour  being  thinned,  and 
mod  liquid^  eadly  changes  its  Fi¬ 
gure,  when  either  the  Ligamentum 
liliare  contradls,  or  both  the  ob¬ 
lique  Mufcles  fqueeze  the  Middle  of 
the  Bulb  of  the  Eye,  to  render  it 
oblong,  when  Objedls  are  too  near 
ns.  The  draight  Fibres  of  the  IJnjea 
dilate  the  Pupilla,  when  there  are 
but  few  Rays  of  Light ;  and  the  cir¬ 
cular  Fibres  conttadl  it,  when  there 
are  too  many.  When  the  Pupilla  is 
contradled,  wm  fee  mod  didintlly ; 
when  it  is  dilated,  we  fee  mod 
clearly.  The  Glajfy  Humour  keeps 
the  Cryjlalline  at  fuch  a  Didance 
from  the  Retina,  as  is  neeelTary  for 
uniting  the  Rays  which  come  from 
one  Point  of  the  'Objed,  exadlly  in 
one  Point  ot  the  Retina.  The  Im- 
preffion  of  the  Objedl  is  made  upon 
the  Retina.  The  Choroides  is  tinc¬ 
tured  black,  that  the  Rays  of  Light 
which  pafs  thro’  the  Retina  may  not 
be  rededed  back  again,  to  confufe 


the  Image  of  the  Objeft.  Being  dif- 
tind  Vifion  confids  in  the  Union 
of  all  the  Rays  v/hich  come  from 
one  Point  of  an  Objed,  exadly  in 
one  Point  of  the  Retina',  and  that 
the  Rays  which  come  from  Objeds 
at  difterent  Didances  are  united  at 
different  Didances,  behind  the  cryf- 
talline  Humour;  they  cannot  both 
be  exadly  united  upon  the  Retina  : 
therefore  the  Eye  cannot  fee  equally 
didindiy,  at  the  fame  Time,  Objeds 
at  different  Didances.  It  is  for  this 
Reafon  that  the  Globe  of  the  Eye 
moves  fo  quickly,  and  aimed  con¬ 
tinually,  and  that  the  Mufdes  of  the 
Eyes  have  fuch  a  great  Quantity  of 
Nerves  to  perform  their  Motions, 
WTeii  the  Globe  of  the  Eye  is  fo  flat, 
as  happens  fometimes  in  old  Age, 
that  the  Rays  pafs  the  Retina  before 
they  unite,  in  fuch  a  Cafe  there  is 
no  didind  N’ifion  ;  and  fuch  as  have 
this  Defed,  are  called  Prcjbyta: 
And  if  on  the  contrary  the  Globe  of 
the  Eye  be  fo  convex  as  to  unite  the 
Rays  before  they  com.e  to  the  Re¬ 
tina,  neither  is  there  then  any  dif- 
tinfl  Vidon;  and  fuch  as  have  this 
Defed,  are  called  Myopes. 


Fat  the  End  of  a  Prefeription, 
a  fignites  fiat,  make  it  up;  as 
f.  Bolus,  make  it  up  into  a  Bole. 

Facies  hippocratica,  is  when  the 
Nodrils  are  fharp,  the  Eyes  hollow, 
the  Temples  low,  the  Tips  of  the 
Ears  contraded,  the  Fore  head  dry 
and  wrinkled,  and  the  Complexion 
pale  or  livid. 

Fadiitioiis,  fignifies  any  Thing 
made  by  Art,  in  oppofition  to  what 
is  the  Produce  of  Nature, 


Faculty,  is  a  Power  or  Ability  to 
perform  any  Adion.  luditution- 
Writers  mention  three,  %i%.  Natu¬ 
ral,  Vital,  and  Animal.  By  the  drd 
they  underhand  that  by  which  the 
Body  is  nouridied  and  augmented, 
or  another  like  it  generated  :  which 
fome  farther  divide  into  three.  Nu¬ 
trition,  Grow'th,  and  Generation; 
and  the  hrd  of  thefe  has  alfo  by 
fome  been  divided  into  Attradive, 
Retentive,  Concodive,  and  Expul- 

five; 
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five  :  but  thcfe  are  Terms  that 
puzzle  rather  than  inUruft,  as  they 
convey  no  diftinfl  Signification. 
I’he  vital  Faculty  is  that  by  which 
Life  is  prefervcd,  and  the  ordinary 
F unflions  of  the  Body  performed. 
And  the  Animal  Faculty  is  what  con- 
dudls  the  Operations  of  the  Mind; 
as  the  Imagination,  Memory,  i^fc. 

F o'ces,  are  Excrements  ;  but  of¬ 
ten  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  In¬ 
gredients  and  Settlings  after  Diftil- 
lacion  and  fnfufion. 

F^sculce,  are  the  Dregs  which  fub- 
iide  in  vegetable  Juices,  as  in  that 
of  the  Roots  of  Briony  ;  but  thefe 
are  not  ufed  fo  much  in  Medicine  as 
formerly. 

Falling  Sicknefs.  See  Epilepfy. 

Fahopian  Tube.  See  Generatim) 
Parts  of,  belonging  to  Women. 

Falx.  See  Dura  Mater. 

Fames.  See  Hunger. 

Fames  Canina,  Dog-appetite ;  is 
fuch  an  infatiable  Hunger,  as  is 
not  to  be  fatisfied  with  Eating,  but 
continues  even  when  the  Stomach  is 
l  full.  This  is  a  Cafe  much  talked 
I  ol  by  the  AncientSi,  but  rarely  met 
'  with  amongfl  us.  It  feems  to  arife 
i  from  fretting  {harp  Juices  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  which  by  their  continual  Vel- 
lications  excite  a  Senfe  like  that  of 
,  Hunger;  and  is  to  be  conquered  by 
,  Medicines,  and  not  ordinary  Food, 

I  fuch  Things  as  the  Feflacea^  Al- 
I  kalies,  and  Chalyheates. 

I  Farciminalis.  See  Alantois. 

I  Fofdalis  Mif cuius.  Membra- 
nofus  Mufculus. 

Fat,  is  an  Oily  and  Sulphureous 
Part  of  the  Blood,  depofited  in  the 
Cells  of  the  Membrana  Adipofa, 
from  the  innumerable  little  Veifeis 
which  are  fpread  amongft  them, 
d  he  fat  is  to  be  found  immediately 
under  the  Skin,  in  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Body,  except  in  the  Forehead, 
Eye  lids,  Lips,  upper  Part  of  the 
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Ear,  ^ard,  and  Scrotum.  In  fome^ 
the  Veficles  of  the  Membrana  Adi¬ 
pofa  are  fo  full,  that  the  Fat  is  an 
Inch  or  more  thick ;  and  in  others, 
they  are  almoft  fiat,  containing  little 
or  no  Fat.  There  are  two  Sorts  of 
Fat,  one  white,  or  rather  yellow, 
fofc,  and  lax,  which  is  eahly  melt¬ 
ed,  called  Pinguedo  ;  another  white, 
firm,  brittle,  and  which  is  not  fo 
eafily  melted,  called  Sebum,  Suet  or 
Tallow.  Some  reckon  the  Marrow 
of  the  Bones  for  a  third  Sort  of  Fat. 
Dr.  Gre^>j  takes  the  Fat  of  Animals 
to  be  a  curdling  or  coagulating  of 
the  oily  Parts  of  the  Blood,  either 
by  fome  of  its  own  faline  Parts,  or 
by  the  nitrous  Parts  of  the  Air 
mingled  therewith :  whence  it  is 
that  fome  Animals,  as  Coneys  and 
f'ieid-Hares,  grow  fat  in  frofiy  Wea¬ 
ther,  the  oily  Parts  of  the  Blood 
being  then  ordinarily  coagulated 
with  a  greater  Abundance  of  nitrous 
Salts  received  from  the  Air  into  their 
Bodies :  and  for  the  fame  Reafon  it 
is,  that  the  Fat  of  Animals  is  hard  ; 
whereas  that  of  Fifhes  is  foft,  and 
runs  all  to  Oil,  becaufe  the  Water 
in  which  they  live,  hath  but  few 
nitrous  Parts  in  it,  in  comparifon  of 
Air.  And  this  Opinion  that  learned 
Perfon  fupported  by  many  Experi¬ 
ments,  too  long  to  be  inferted 
here. 

Febrifuge,  from  Fehris,  a  Fever, 
and  fu^o,  to  drive  away  ;  is  any  Me¬ 
dicine  lerviceable  in  a  Fever,  of 
what  Form  foever. 

Febris.  See  Fearer. 

Feculee,  the  fame  as  Fssculce ; 
which  fee. 

Femur,  the  Thigh,  includes  all 
between  the  Buttocks  and  the  Knee  ; 
it  is  thus  called  from  ferendo,  bear- 
ing,  bccaufe  it  fullaiiis  the  whole 
Animal  ;  Uiore  flriclly  therefore  ic 
fgnifies  the  Thigh-bone.  Tliis  is 
the  longefl;  of  all  the  Bones  in  the 
.  Body : 


Fibres  are  clofe  and 
hard;  it  has  a  Cavity  in  its  Middle  ; 
'tis  a  little  convex  and  round  on  its 
Fore-fide,  but  a  little  hoHoWj  vdth 
a  long  and  fmall  Ridge  called^  Linea 
on  its  Back-fnie.  At  its  up- 
■per  End  it  has  three  Eptphf^^^  which 


ty,  wBicii  ib  it  large 
and  round  Head  covered  with  a  Car- 
tila-gCj  which  is  received  into^  the 
Acetabulum  wherein  it  is 

tied  by  two  Ligaments  ;  the  firil 
is  pretty  large,  and  comes  from  the 
Edge  of  the  Acetabulum  ;  tne  fe- 
cond  is  round  and  ihort,  it  comes 
from  the  Bottom  of  th.Q  Acetatulimi 
and  is  inferted  into  the  Middle  of 
the  round  Head.  The  Part  imme¬ 
diately  below  this  round  Head, 
which  is  fmall,  long,  and  a  litde 
oblii^ue,  is  called  its  Neck.  L  niaivCo 
an  Angle  wdth  the  Body  of  ^  the 
Bone,  by  which  means  the  Thighs 
and  Feet  are  kept  at  a  diftance  'from 
one  another,  and  we  Band  firmei  . 
the  hinea  Propenjloms  eafily  falling 
perpendicular  upon  any  Part  of  the 
quadrangular  Space  between  the 
Feet.  Befides  this  Obliquity  of  the 
Neck  of  the  Bone,  it  conduces  much 
to  the  Strength  of  the  Mufcies  of 
the  Thigh,  which  muft  have  other- 
wife  palled  very  near  to  the  Centei 
of  Motion.  I'he  fecond  is  called 
Prochanter  major  i  it.  is  a  pretty  big 
Protuberance  on  the  external  Side 
of  the  Thigh  Bone,  jud  at  the  Root 
of  the  Neck  :  it  is  rough,  becaufe  of 
the  Infertion  of  fome  Mufcles  into 
it.  It  has  a  fmall  Dent  at  its  Root, 
into  which  the  ISlufculi  ^uadragemi- 
ni,  and  the  Ohturatores  are  inferted. 
The  third  is  called  P rochanter  minor  5 
it  is  on  the  hinder  Side  of  the  Thigh- 
Bone,  a  little  lower,  and  lefs  than 
the  other.  Thefe  Protuberances 
mightily  increafe  the  Force  of  the 
’Mufcles,  b}M'emoving  not  only  their 


Infertions,  but  likewife  their  DireC” 
tions  from  the  Center  of  Motion. 
The  lower  Extremity  of  the  Thigh- 
Bone,  which  P  articulated  with  the 
d  ibia  by  Ginglymus,  is  divided  in  the 
Middle  by  a  "Sinus  into  two  Heads  or 
Protuberances,  the  external  and  the 
internal,  which  are  received  into  the 
upper  Sinus's  of  the  Tibia,  Thro 
the  Space  that  is  between  the  hind 
Parts  of  thefe  two  Pleads  pafs  the 
great  Veffels  and  Nerves,  which  go 
to  the  Leg,  becaufe  the  upper  End 
of  the  Thigh-Bone  w'as  articulated 
by  Arthrodia,  that  we  might  not 
only  move  our  Legs  backwards 
or  forwards,  but  likewife  nearer 
to,  and  farther  from  one  another  ; 
therefore  its  lower  Extremity  was 
joined  to  'the  Pibia  by  Gingly- 
mus,  which  is  the  ftrongeil  Articu¬ 
lation. 

Fcnc-Jira.  See  Ear. 

F ermentation.  This  Term  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  intefilne  Motion,  whichy 
arifing  fpontaneoufiy  among  the  in- 
fenfible  Parts  of  a  Body,  produces 
a  new  Difpofition  and  a  diderent 
Combination  of  thofe  Parts.  To 
excite  a  Fermentation  in  a  mixed 
Body  it  is  neceffary  firft,  that  there 
be  in  the  Compofuion  ot  that  mixed 
a  certain  Proportion  of  watery,  fa-  , 
line,  oily,  and  earthy  Parts  :  but 
this  Proportion  is  not  yet  fufHcient- 
ly  afeertained.  Secondly,  it  is  re- 
quifite  that  the  Body  to  be  fermen¬ 
ted  be  placed  in  a  certain  Degree  of 
temperate  Heat  ;  for  much  Cold 
obfcrudls  Fermentation,  and  too 
much  Pleat  decompofes  Bodies. 
Lafdy,  the  Concurrence  of  the  Air 
is  alfo  neceffary  to  Fermentation. 
All  vegetable  and  animal  Subltances 
are  fiifceptible  of  Fermentation,  be¬ 
caufe  all  of  them  contain  in  a  due  , 
Proportion  the  Principles  above  fpe-  j 
cified.  However,  many  of  them  iti 
want  the  proper  Quantity  of  Yyater,y 
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snd  cannot  ferrheiit  wliile  they  re- 
3113111  in  fuch  a  State  of  Drynefs. 
But  it  is  eafy  to  fupply  that  Defefl', 
tind  fo  render  them  very  apt  to  fer¬ 
ment.  With  refped  to  Minerals  fo 
called  (that  is;  excluding  fuch  ve¬ 
getable  and  animal  Subhances  as 
■  may  have  lain  long  buried  in  the 
Earth)  they  are  not  fubjedl  to  any 
Fermentation  ;  at  lead  that  our 
Senfes  can  perceive.  There  are 
three  forts  of  Fermentation  didin- 
guiilied  from  one  another,  by  their 
feveral  Produdlions.  The  frfl  pro¬ 
duces  Wines  and  fpirituous  Liquors ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  called  the  T/. 
nous  or  fpirituous  Fermentation.  The 
Juices  of  sdinoli  all  Fruits,  all  fac- 
charine  vegetable  Matters,  all  fari¬ 
naceous  Seeds,  and  Grains  of  every 
Kind,  are  proper  Subjects  of  this 
Fermentation,  to  the  ProduCl  of 
which  diiferent  Names  are  given,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feveral  Subfiances 
employed,  as  V/ine,  Beer,  Cyder,  Gfr. 

The^  Pefult  of  the  Second  is  an 
acid  Liquor  or  Vinegar  j  and  there- 
I  foie  it  IS  called  the  ^4cetous  Ferment a- 
i  lion  ;  it  differs  from  the  fpirituous 
I  Fermentation,  not  only  in  its  Effed, 

I  but  alfo  in  feveral  of  its.  concomi¬ 
tant  Circumflances.  Moderate  Mo¬ 
tion  is  of  fervice  to  this,  whereas  it 
obflruCts  the  fpirituous,  and  it  is  at¬ 
tended  with  much  more  Warmth  than 
the  fpirituous  ;  the  Vapours  it  pro¬ 
duces  are  not  noxious  like  thofe  of 
fermenting  Wine.  The  Third  ge¬ 
nerates  a  volatile,  alkaline  sSt, 
and  is  called  the  putrid  or  putrif ac¬ 
tive  Fermentation.  Thefe  three  Sorts 
of  Fermentation  may  take  place 
fucceffively  in  the  fame  SubjeCt ; 
which  proves  them  to  be  only  three 
different  Degrees  of  Fermentation, 
all  proceeding  from  one  and  the 
fame  Caufe,  rather  than  three  diffind 
Fermentations.  Thefe  Degrees  of 
Fermentation  always  follow  the  Or- 
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<Jer  in  which  they  are  here  placed. 

With  refped  to  the  Mechanifin  by 
vvnich  thefe  feveral  Changes  arO 
piOGuced,  we  are  in  the  dark  ;  nor 
can  any  thing  beyond  vague  Con-i 
jedures  be  advanced  concerning' 
them,  ^ 

Fenjer,  h  an  augmented  Velocity 
of  Blood.  The  almoft  infinite  Va- 
liety  of  Caufes  of  this  Diftemper 
does^  fo  diverfify  its  Appearances^ 
and  indicate  fo  many  Ways  of  Curcj 
that  our  Room  here  will  not  allow 
of  any  more  than  to  refer  to  Ri- 
^erius'y  W tllis.^  Morton  ^  Sydenham^ 
and  Huxham,  for  the  Pradice,  in  ail 
Its  Shapes. 

Ftbra  Anris'.  See  Bar-. 

Fibre,  is  an  animal  Thread,  of 
which  there  are  different  kinds  | 
feme  are  foft,  flexible,  and  a  little 
elaitic  ^  and  thefe  are  either  hol¬ 
low  like  fmall  Pipes,  or  fpOngeous, 
and  full  of  little  Cells,  as  the  ner¬ 
vous  vand  flefhy  Fibres ;  others  are 
more  folid,  flexible,  and  with  a 
ftroag  Elaflicity  or  Spring,  as  the 
membranous  and  cartilaginous  Fi¬ 
bres  j  and  a  third  Sort  are  hard  and 
flexible,  as  the  Fibres  of  the  Bones. 
Now  of  ail  thefe,  fome  are  very 
fenfible,  and  others  deflitute  of  all 
Senfe;  fome  fo  very  fmall,  as  not 
to  be  eafily  perceived  ;  and  others, 
on  the  contrary,  ,fo  big  as  to  be 
plamly  fecn  ;  and  moft  of  them, 
when  examined  with  a  Microfeope, 
appear  to  be  compoffd  of  fiiH  fmal- 
ier  Fibres.  Thefe  Fibres  firft  con- 
fliiute  the  Subflance  of  the  Bones, 
Cartilages,  Ligaments,  Membranes, 
Nerves,  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Muf- 
c|es.  And  again  by  the  va.rious 
Texture,  and  different  Combina¬ 
tion  of  fome  or  all  of  thefe  Parts, 
the  more  compound  Organs  are 
framed ;  fuch  as  the  Lun"gs,  Sto¬ 
mach,  Liver,  Legs  and  Arms 

^  the 
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the  Sum  of  all  which  make  up  the 
Body. 

Fibrous  Root,  ufed  by  former  Bo¬ 
tanies  to  fignify  that  kind  of  Root, 
which  not  exceeding  in  dimenfion 
the  Balls  of  its  Stem,  defceuds  per¬ 
pendicularly  in  one  llraight  Cone,  as 
in  the  Parfnip,  Horfe  radih),  but 
Linn>:sus  applies  it  to  thofe  Roots 
only  which  confift  entirely  of  finall 
Fibres,  or  RadkuL<e. 

Fibula,  the  outer  and  lefier  Bone 
of  the  Leg  ;  it  is  alfo  called  FoJJile 
minus  ;  it  is  much  fmaller  than  the 
^lihia,  yet  not  Ihorter.  It  lies  on 
the  Outlide  of  the  Leg  ;  and  its 
Upper-end,  which  is  not  fo  high  as 
the  Knee,  receives  the  lateral  Knob 
of  the  Upper-end  of  the  Tibia,  into 
a  fmali  Sinus  which  it  has  in  its  in¬ 
ner  Side.  Its  lower  End  is  received 
into  the  fmali  Sinus  of  the  Tibia,  and 
then  it  extends  into  a  large  Procefs, 
which  forms  the  outer  Ancle,  em¬ 
bracing  the  external  Side  of  the 
iragalus.  The  Tibia  and  Fibula 
touch  not  one  another,  but  at  their 
Ends.  The  Space  which  they  leave 
in  their  Middle  is  filed  up  by  a 
ilrono-  membranous  Ligament,  and 
Lome  Mufcles  which  extend  the  Feet 
and  Toes. 

Fid.  There  are  feveral  Fxcrefceii- 
ces,  fucli  as  thofe  about  the  Fun¬ 
dament,  in  Perfons  lubject  to  the 
Piles,  or  infeded  with  the  Venereal 
Ulfeafe,  which  are  thus  called  by 
Surgeons. 

Fididnalcs,  is  a  Term  applied  by 
Mr.  and  fome  ether  Anato- 

inifrs,  to  thofe  Mufcles  of  the  Fin¬ 
gers  called  alfo  Lumbricales,  from 
the  Ufe  they  are  put  to  by  Muli- 
cians  in  playing  upon  fome  Inhru- 
ments. 

Filaments,  are  little  Threads, 
Sirinrs  or  Fibres  of  any  Thing, 

Filament,  in  Botany,  is  properly 
tliat  Fart  of  the  Stamen  which  ferves 


to  elevate  the  Anthera  or  Summit* 
and  at  the  fame  time  conneds  it  with 
the  Flower. 

Filices,  Ferns  ;  one  of  the  feven 
Tribes  or  Families  of  the  vegetable 
Kingdom,  according  to  Linnaius,  by 
whom  it  is  thus  characterized  ;  hav¬ 
ing  their  Frudification  on  the  Back- 
fide  of  the  Leaves.  They  confti- 
tute  the  firll  Order  in  the  Clafs  Cryp- 
togamia,  and  confift  of  fixteen  Ge¬ 
nera,  This  Order  comprehends  the 
entire  fxteenth  Clafs  of  d ournefort , 
in  whofe  Syftem  the  Filices  make 
only  a  fingle  Genus,  in  the  frft  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  above-mentioned  Clafs, 

Filtration.  This  is  a  Method  by 
which  Liquors  are  procured  fine  and 
clear,  and  is  chiefly  concerned  in 
Tindures,  when  fome  Portion  is 
drawn  from  the  Ingredients,  or  fuf- 
pended  in  the  Tindure,  which  is 
not  neceflary  thereunto,  but  difturbs 
and  renders  the  reft  unpleafant  both 
to  the  Palate  and  Sight.  The  Fil¬ 
tration  in  ufe  is  ftraining  a  Liquor 
thro’  Paper,  which  by  the  Smalnefs 
of  its  Pores  admits  only  the  finer 
Parts  thro’,  and  keeps  the  reft  be¬ 
hind.  There  is  another  Filtration, 
which  has  much  tortured  the  Philo- 
fophy  of  fome  Ages  to  account  for  ; 
and  is  performed  by  the  Alcent  of 
the  finer  Parts  of  a  Liquor  up  a 
Cord,  or  Skain  of  Cotton,  or  fuch 
like  Matter,  wdiich  is  contrived  to 
drop  over  into  another  Veffel*  and 
leave  the  grofter  behind.  Some 
fay  that  the  Caufe  of  this  Afcent  is, 
becaufe  the  Liquot  fwells  thofe  Parts 
of  the  Filtre  that  touch  it,  by  en¬ 
tering  into  the  Pores  of  the  Threads 
which  compofe  it,  whereby  they 
rife  up,  touch  and  wet  thofe  next 
above  them  ;  and  thefe  again  the 
next  Threads,  and  fo  on  to  the 
Brims  of  the  Veffels,  when  the  Li¬ 
quor  runs  over,  and  defeends  in  the 
other  Part  of  the  Filtre,  which  hangs 

down 
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down  by  its  own  natural  Gravity. 
But  this  is  liable  to  many  Objec¬ 
tions,  efpecially  that  of  Liquors 
riling  in  Glafs  Tubes,  much  above 
the  Surface  of  that  into  which  they 
are  immerfed,  where  the  Glafs 
cannot  be  imagined  thus  to  fwell. 
Others  think  this  ^fcent  more  pro¬ 
bably  to  be,  becaufe  every  Filtre 
being  gompofed  of  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  long,  fmall,  lolid  Bodies, 
which  lie  very  clofe  together,  the 
Air  getting  in  between  them,  lofes 
much  of  its  Preffure,  and  cannot 
I  gravitate  there  fo  ftrongly  as  it  doth 
I  on  the  Fluid  without  them  ;  where¬ 
fore  the  Parts  of  the  Water  be¬ 
tween  the  Threads  of  the  Filtre 
mull  be  prelTed  upwards,  and  afcend 
till  they  come  lb  high,  as  by  their 
Weight  to  coiinterballance  the  ge¬ 
neral  PrelTure  on  the  other  Parts  of 
the  Surface  of  the  Water.  See  D'lf- 
fenfato^'y. 

Fimhrice.  The  Extremities  or 
Borders  of  the  Tub.^  Fallopiance 
were  formerly  thus  called,  lignify- 
ing  a  fringed  Border,  which  that 
yefembles. 

Fingers.  See  Digitus. 

Fire.  See  Heat. 

Fire.,  Circulatory  or  Renjerhtra^ 
iory :  is.  a  Chymical  Furnace,  where 
the  Heat  goes  not  out  by  a  direft 
Funnel,  but  is  returned  upon  the 
Vefiel,  or  Matter  to  be  managed 
by  it.. 

Fire,  Potential,  the  fame  as  Cau- 
Jiic :  which  fee. 

Fitninefs.  This  Property  in  all 
Bodies  mull  be  as  the  Surfaces  and 
Contacts  of  their  component  Parts  : 
And  thus  that  Body,whofe  Parts  are 
moll  firm  in  themfelves,  and  are 
by  their  peculiar  Shapes  capable  of 
the  greateft  Conta<fts,  is  the  moH 
firm,  and  that  which  has  Parts  very 
fmall,  and  capable  of  the  leall  Con- 
vvill  be  moll  foft.  Jn  the 
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'former  the  greatek  Requillte  is  to 
be  as  near  to  Cubes  as  polhble, 
and  in  the  latter  to  Spheres.  And 
in  the  fame  Manner  are  to  be  ac-» 
counted  for,  not  only  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Degrees  between  the  moll 
firm  and  the  molt  foft  Bodies,  but 
thofe  different  Con li lien  cies  wLich 
are  difdnguillied  by  other  Names,  as 
friable,  tenacious,  glutinous,  and  the 
like  ;  for  the  greater  are  the  Solidi¬ 
ties  or  Firmnefs  of  the  component 
Parts  of  any  Body,  in  proportion  to 
their  Surfaces,  though  that  Body  by 
the  Aptitude  of  their  Contadls  may 
be  what  we  call  very  hard,  yet  it 
will  be  the  moil  friable  or  brittle. 
And  where  the  Surfaces  of  the  com¬ 
pounding  Particles  are  much  ex¬ 
tended  upon  a  fmall  Quantify  of 
Matter,  the  Bodies  they  compofe, 
though  they  may  be  light  and  foft, 
yet  they  will  be  tenacious  and  glu¬ 
tinous ;  for  although  the  Pdexibility, 
of  their  compounding  Parts  admits 
of  their  eafy  Change  of  Figure  hy 
any  external  Force;  yet  by  their 
^touching  one  another  in  fo  many 
'Points,  they  are  very  difficultly  fepa- 
rated.  The  former  is  the  Cafe  of 
cryllallized  Salts,  Refins,  and  the 
like;  th^  latter  of  Turpentines, 
Gums,  and  all  of  that  Tribe.  For 
farther  Underllanding  herein,  fee 
Cohejion  and  Solidity. 

Fi/ure,  from  f.ndd,  to  cleave,  is 
any  Crack  or  Slit.  In  natural  Phi^ 
iofbpby  this  Term  is  frequently  ufed 
for  thofe  Divifions  between  Lay¬ 
ers  of  different  Kinds  of  Earth  or 
Stone.  And  in  Anatomy,  Surpeons 
ufe  it  for  the  longitudinal  FraSures 
of  Bones, 

Fifiula,  is  any  kind  of  Pipe  ;  and 
therefore  fome  Anatomifls  call  many 
Parts  that  have  any  Refemblance 
thereto  in  their  Figure,  FiJluU',  as 
the  Ffpera  Artena,  Fijlula  dulmc/iis, 
the  Urethra,  Fijlula  Urinaria,  kc, 
M  3  Bur 
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But  its  common  Ufe  is  for  Ulcers 
that  lie  deep,  and  ouze  out  their 
Matter  through  long,  narrow,  wind¬ 
ing  railages  ;  in  which  Cafes  the 
Bones  are  frequently  foul,  and  the 
extreme  Parts  callous. 

Fixation,  is  a  Term  ufed  by  Chy- 
mids  to  exprefs  the  reducing  a  fluid 
Body  into  a  fixed  one ;  as  Quick- 
filver,  by  a  Mixture  of  Lead,  iF c, 

Flammiila  Vitalis*  ,  Some  have  en¬ 
tertained  very  fine-fpun  Notions  un¬ 
der  this  Term;  but  we  can  make 
no  more  plain  Senfe  out  of  all  the 
Conceits  lipon  this  Head,  than  that 
natural  Warmth,  which  is  the  Ef- 
fefl  of  a  circulating  Blood,  and 
which  therefore  is  always  asitsVc’- 
locity. 

Flatulent  Tumours,  are  fuch  as 
eafily  yield  to  the  Preffure  of  the 
Finger,  but  readily  return,  by  their 
Elafticity,  to  a,  tumid  State  again. 
Thefe  are  fo  light  as  fcarce  to  be 
felt  by  the  Patient,  and  are  no  other- 
wife  incommodious  than  by  their 
Unfightlinefs  or  Bulk. 

Flatus,  is  V/ind  gathered  in  the 
Bowels,  or  any  Cavities  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  eaufed  by  Indigeftion,  and  a 
grofs  internal  Perfpiration,  which 
therefore  is  difcuffed  by  warm  A- 
romatics,  and  rarifyed  enough  to 
break  away,  wherever  Vent  can  be 
found. 

Flexor  Bf'enjis,  the  fame  as  Per- 
for  at  us  ;  which  fee. 

Flexor  Car^i  Radialis.  See  Cuhi- 
ti^iis  Internus. 

Flexor  Oar  ft  JJlnaris,  See  Radi- 
aus  Interfjus, 

Flexores  PolUcis,  There  are  two 
of  thefe  Mufcles  ;  the  firft  arifes 
from  the  internal  Exub  ranee  of  the 
Humerus,  and  from  the  middle  and 
inner  Part  of  the  Radius,  by.  two 
different  Orders  of  flefliy  F.ibres  ; 
and  palling  under  the  Ligarnentum 
Hnniilare,  its  Tendon  is  iin?rted  in¬ 


to  the  third  Bone  of  the  Thumb,. 
The  fecond  arifes  from  the  Bones 
of  the  Carpus  from  the  annular  Li¬ 
gament,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fe¬ 
cond  Internode  of  the  Thumb. 

Flexor  PolUcis  Pedis  longus,  arifes 
from  the  upper  and  back  Part  of  the 
Fibula,  and  paffmg  behind  the  in¬ 
ner  Ancle,  is  inferred  into  the  laff 
Bone  of  the  great  Toe. 

Flexor  PolUcis  Pedis  lrcn)is,  arifes 
from  the  Os  Ouneiforme  Medium,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  OJfa  Sefamoidesa 
upon  the  fecond  Joint  of  the  great 
I'oe. 

F I ejh.  See  Caro. 

Flowers,  in  Chyinidry,  are  the 
moll  fubtile  Parts  of  dry  Bodies, 
which  rife  by  Fire  to  the  Top  of* 
Veffels  made  on  purpofe  to  receive 
them  ;  as  the  Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
Benjamin,  ^c. 

In  Botany,  fuch  are  reckoned 
perfedl  Flow'ers,  which  have  Pet  ala, 
a  Stamen,  Apex,  and  Stylus  ;  and 
whatever  Flower  wants  either  of 
thefe,  is  reckoned  imperfeft.  Per¬ 
fect  Flowers  are  divided  into  fimple 
ones,  which  are  not  compofed  of 
other  fmaller  ones,  and  w'hich  ufu- 
ally  have  but  one  hngle  Style  ;  and 
compounded,  which  confill  of  ma¬ 
ny  Flofculi,  all  making  but  one 
Flower.  Simple  Flowers  are  mo- 
n  ope  talons,  which  have  the  Body  of 
the  Flower  all  of  one  entire  Leaf, 
tho’  femetimes  cut  or  divided  a  little 
way  into  many  feeming  Pet  ala,  or 
Leaves;  as  in  Borage,  Buglofs, Ts’e. 
Or,  Polypetalous,  which  have  dillinfl 
Petala,  and  thofe  failing  off  hngly, 
and  not  all  together,  as  the  feeming 
Petala  of  the  Monopetalous  Flowers 
always  do.  Both  thofe  are  farther 
divided  into  uniform  and  difform 
Flowers :  I'he  former  have  their 
right  and  left-hand  Parts,  and  the 
forward  and  backward  Parts  all 
alike ;  but  the  Difform  have  no  ; 
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fuch  Regularity,  as  in  the  Flowers 
of  Sage,  Dead-nettle,  ^c.  A  mo~ 
noptetakiis  difForm  Flower  is  like- 
wife  farther  divided  into,  i.  S&mifif- 
tular^  W'hofe  upper  Part  refembles  a 
Pipe  cut  off  obliquely,  as  in  the  /lei- 
lojiochia.  2.  Labiate  j  and  this  either 
with  one  lap  only,  as  in  the  u4can~ 
iteum  and  Scordium  ;  or  wdth  two 
Lips,  as  in  the  far  greater  Part  of 
the  Labiate  Flowers.  And  here  the 
upper  Lip  is  fometimes  turned  up¬ 
wards,  and  fo  turns  the  convex  Part 
downwards,  as  in  the  Cham<recijfusy 
&c.  but  mod  ufually  the  upper 
Lip  is  convex  above,  and  turns  the 
hollow  Part  down  to  its  Fellow 
below,  and  fo  reprefents  a  kind  of 
Helmet,  or  Monk’s  Hood.  And 
from  thence  thefc  are  frequently 
called  Galeate,  Cucullate,  and  Gale- 
riculate  Flowers  \  and  in  this  Form 
are  the  Flowers  of  the  Lamium, 
and  mod  Vertiallate  Plants.  Some¬ 
times  alfo  the  LamiuM  is  entire,  and 
fometimes  jagged  or  divided.  3. 
Corniculate^  i  e.  fuch  hollow  Flow¬ 
ers  as  have  on  their  upper  Part  a 
kind  of  Spur  or  little  Horn ;  as  in 
the  Liraaria  Dclphinutn,  &c.  And 
the  Cartiieulum,  or  Calcar,  is  al¬ 
ways  impervious  at  the  Tip  or 
Point.  Compounded  Flowers  are 
either,  i.  Difeous  or  Difcoidal,  that 
is,  whofe  Flofculi  are  fet  together  fo 
clofe,  thick,  and  even,  as  fo  make 
the  Surface  of  the  Flower  plain  and 
-flat,  which  therefore  becaufe  of  its 
round  Form  v/ill  be  like  a  Difeus : 
which  Dijk  is  fometimes  radiated, 
when  there  is  a  Row  of  Petala 
danding  round  in  the  DiJk  like  the 
Points  of  a  Star,  as  in  the  Matri¬ 
caria,  Chamreir.elum-)  &c.  and  iome- 
times  naked,  having  no  fuch  radia¬ 
ting  Leaves  round  the'  Limb  of  its 
DUk’,  as  in  the  'i  anacetiim.  2. 
Pianifolioiii,  which  is  cornpofed  of 
plain  Flowers  fet  together  in  circular 


Rows  round  the  Center,  and  whofe 
Face  is  ufually  indented,  notched, 
uneven  and  jagged  i  as  the  Hiera- 
cia,  Scnchi,  &C.  3.  Fifiular,  which 

is  compounded  of  many  long,  hol¬ 
low  little  Flowers,  like  Pipes,  all 
divided  into  large  jags  at  the  Ends. 
Imperfedt  Flowers,  becaufe  they 
W’ant  the  Pet  a  la,  are  called  Stami-- 
necus,  /IpetalGUi,  and  CapiUactctis, 
And  thofe  which  bang  pendulous  by 
fne  Threads  like  the  Juli,  are  by 
Fournefort  called  Ament ackus  ;  we 
call  them  Cats- tails.  The  Terjir 
CafnpaniJ^ormis,  is  ufed  for  fuch  as 
are  in  the  Shape  of  a  Bell,  and 
^fundibulifarmis,  for  fuch  as  are  in  the 
Form  of  a  Funnel. 

In  the  Linnrean  Syilem,  compleat 
Flowers  are  divided  into  fimple  and 
aggregate.  Simple  Flowers  differ 
from  aggregate  in  this,  that  they 
have  not  any  Part  oi  Fruflif  cation 
common  to  many  Flowers,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  aggregate.  Flowers  are 
called  aggregate,  when  many  Flof¬ 
culi  (Florets)  are,  by  the  Mediation 
of  fome  Part  of  the  Fructification 
common  to  them  all  fo  united,  that 
no  one  of  them  could  be  taken  out 
without  deftroying  the  Form  of  the 
VvTole,  of  which  it  was  a  Part.  The 
common  Part  in  aegregate  Flowers 
is  either  the  R.eceptacle  or  the  Ca¬ 
lyx.  A  partial  Flower  of  the  ag- 
■gregate  one  is  called  Flofculus.^  a  Flo¬ 
ret.  Aggregkte  Flowers  are  prima¬ 
rily  divifible  into  feven  Kinds, 
which,  from  different  Circumftances, 
are  termed,  by  Linn  reus,  the  Aggre¬ 
gate  properly  fo  called,  the  Com¬ 
pound,  the  Umhellaic,  the  Cymeje,  the 
Amentaceous'^  the  Glumojf,  the  Spa- 
diceous.  A  Flowers  is  fometimes  lu¬ 
xuriant,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
a  double  Flow^'er ;  it  is  lo  termed 
when  fome  of  the  Parts  of  Fruflifi- 
cation  are  augmented  in  Number, 
and  others  thereby  excluded.  I'lie 
M  4  ’  Ln« 
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Lnxuria'rtcy  is  coinmonly  owing  to 
the  Luxuriancy  of  its  Nouriihment ; 
the  Part  multiplied  is  ufually  the 
Corolla,  bat  iometimes  the  Calyx 
alfo  ;  and  by  this  Increafe  of  the 
Covers,  the  effentiai  Parts  of  Fruc¬ 
tification  are  defiroyed.  Luxuriant 
Flowers  are  divifible  into,  MultifU- 
cate,  multiplied,  Pleri,  full,  and 
Proliferous,  producing  young.  To 
thele  may  be  added  Mutilate,  maim¬ 
ed,  or  fuch  as  are  deficient  in  feme 
Part,  which  ftand  oppoied  to  the 
luxuriant  ones.  Flowers  are  farther 
diftinguifhed  into  Male,  Female, 
Hermaphrodite  and  Neuter.  See 
Plant. 

Fluidity.  This  is  a  Property  ari- 
ling  from  the  Smalnefs  of  the  con- 
ftituent  Particles  of  Bodies,  and  their 
Hifpofition  to  Motion  from  the 
Sphericity  of  their  Figures,  where¬ 
by  they  can  ealily  Hide  ovdr  one 
another’s  Surfaces  all  manner  of 
Ways,  and  can  toueh  but  in  few 
Points.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  Hifiory 
of  Fluidity,  enumerates  feveral  Re- 
quifites  thereunto,  and  gives  many 
curious  Experiments  in  confirmation 
of  his  Conje£lures ;  As  does  alfo 
Dr.  Hook,  in  his  Micrograf  hiu.  But 
the  corpufcular  Philofophy  feems 
defective  in  explicating  this  great 
P hesnomenon,  without  recourfe  to  the 
true  Caufe  of  the  various  Agitations 
and  Motions  of  the  Particles  of  Flu¬ 
ids,  alhgued  by  Sir  Jfaac  Nekton  : 
who,  as  he  lays  it  down  for  a  pri¬ 
mary  Law  of  Nature,  that  all  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Matter  do  attradi  one  an¬ 
other  when  they  come  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  Difi:an(^e  ;  fo  he  alfo  conjec¬ 
tures,  that  at  all  greater  Difiances 
they  do  fly  away  from,  and  avoid 
one  another.  For  then,  tho’  their 
common  Gravity  may  keep  them 
together  in  a  Mafs,  together  with 
the  Prelfufe  of  other  Bodies  upon 
them ;  yet  their  continual  Endet;- 


vour  to  avoid  one  another 
and  the  adventitious  Impufes  of 
Light,  Heat,  or  other  external 
Caufes,  may  make  the  Particles  of 
Fluids  continually  move  round  about 
one  another,  and  fo  produce  this 
Quality,  There  is  a  Oifliculty  in¬ 
deed  in  accounting  why  the  Parti¬ 
cles  of  Fluids  always  keep  at  fuch 
a  Dlflance  from  one  another,  as 
not  to  come  within  the  Sphere  of 
one  another’s  Attradlion.  The  Fa- 
brick  and  Conilitution  of  that  fluid; 
Body,  Water,  is  wonderfully  ama¬ 
zing  ;  that  a  Body  fo  very  rare, 
and  which  has  luch  a  vaft  Over¬ 
proportion  of  Pores,  or  inrerfperfed 
Vacuity,  to  folid  Matter,  fnould  yet 
be  perfedlly  incomprelTible  by  the 
greateft  Force.  And  yet  this  Fluid 
is  eaflly  reducible  into  that  nrm,_ 
trani parent,  friable  Body,  which  we 
call  Ice,  by  being  only  expofed  to 
a  certain  Degree  of  Cold.  One 
would  here  think,  that  tho’  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Water  cannot  come  near 
enough  to  attract  each  other,  yet 
the  intervening  frigorific  Matter 
doth,  by  being  mingled  per  minima, 
ftrongly  attract  them,  and  is  itfelf 
likewife  ftrongly  attraded  by  them, 
and  fo  wedges  or  fixes  all  the  Mafs 
into  a  firm  folid  Body;  which  folid 
Body  lofes  its  Solidity  again,  when 
by  Heat  the  Vinculum  is  folved,  and 
the  frigorific  Particles  are  disjoined 
from  thofe  of  the  Water,  and  are 
forced  to  fly  out  of  it.  And  juft: 
thus  may  the  Fumes  of  Lead  per¬ 
haps  fix  Quickfliver.  When  a  firm 
folid  Body,  fuch  as  a  Metal,  is  by 
Heat  reduced  into  a  Fluid,  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Fire  disjoin  and  feparate 
its  conftituent  Parts,  which  mutual 
Aitraftion  caufed  before  to  cohere, 
and  keep  them  at  fuch*'  a  Diflance 
from  one  another,  as  that  they  are 
out  of  the  Sphere  of  each  other’s 
A. tt  ration  as  long  as  that  violent 
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Motion  lafls ;  and  when  by  their 
Lightnefs  and  Aflivity  they  are 
flown  off,  unlefs  they  be  renewed 
by  a  continual  Supply,  the  compo¬ 
nent  Particles  of  the  Metal  come 
near  enough  again  to  feel  one  an¬ 
other’s  Attraction.  As  therefore 
the  Caule  of  Cohefion  of  the  Parts 
of  folid  Bodies  appears  plainly  to  be 
their  mutual  Attradtion  ;  fo  the 
chief  caule  of  Fluidity  feems  to  be 
a  contrary  Motion  impreffed  on  the 
Particles  of  Fluids,  by  which  they 
avoid  and  By  one  another,  as  foon 
as  they  come  at,  and  ^  as  long  as 
they  keep  luch  a  Diftance  from  each 
other.  It  is  obferved  alfo  in  all 
Fluids,  that  the  DireClion  of  their 
Preffure  againft  the  Veffels  that  con¬ 
tain  them,  is  in  Lines  perpendicular 
to  the  Sides  of  fuch  Veffels;  which 
Pro23erty  being  the  neceffary  Refult 
of  the  Particles  of  any  Fluids  being 
Spherical,  it  fhews  that  the  Parts  of 
all  Fluids  are  fo,  or  of  a  Figure 
very  nearly  approaching  thereunto. 
As  this  is  a  very  necefiary  Pr^cog- 
mtum,  fee  farther  under  Hydrofiatics^ 
and  Glands  in  general. 

F lu8uationy  a  Term  In  Surgery. 
When  Matter  is  formed  in  an  Ab- 
fcefs,  and  lightly  preffed  with  the 
Fingers,  the  Motion  or  Flu^iuation 
may  be  diftinClly  felt. 

-  Fluor,  is  a  philofophical  Term 
ufed  to  fignify  the  aCl'ual  State  of 
Fluidity  of  Bodies,  whilH  their  Parts 
are  kept  in  Motion  by  Fire,  or  any 
other  Agent. 

Fluor  Alhus,  is  a  Didemper  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Female  Sex,  called  by 
them  the  Whites.  It  arifes  from  a 
Laxnefs  of  the  Glands  of  the  IJte^ 
rus,  and  a  cold  pituitous  Blood, 
that  inftead  of  the  mendrual  Dif- 
charges,  iffues  out  a  flimy  yellow- 
ilh  Matter,  not  much  unlike  the  run¬ 
ning  of  a  Gonorrhcca,  and  which  it 
Is  fo  near  a-kin  to,  as  hardly  to  be 


dldinguiflied  :  and  fometimes  is  at¬ 
tended  too  with  fuch  a  Sharpnefs, 
as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  Men  to 
have  any  venereal  Intercourfe  with 
them  at  thofe  Times,  The  Cure  is 
much  the  fame  as  in  a  Gonorrhea, 
and  requires  deterging  and  drength- 
ening  ;  to  both  which  Purpofes  mod: 
of  the  Turpentines  are  conducive, 
efpecially  after  due  Evacuation. 
This  is  alfo  by  fome  Writers  called 
Fluor  Muliebris,  and  Uterinus. 

Fluxion,  is  ufed  by  the  Chymids 
in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Fufion  ;  and 
dgnifies  running  any  Metals  or 
other  Bodies  into  a  Fluid,  by  Fire  or 
otherwife,  It  alfo  fignifies  the  fame 
as  Deduxion,  or  Catarrh,  from  fluo„ 
to  flow.  For  which  E.eafon  like- 
wife  Fluxus  Alasinus  is  a  Diarrhoea  ; 
Flux  us  Hepaiicus,  a  Dyfentery,  from 
the  Contents  of  the  Stools,  and  the 
like. 

Fluxion  of  Humours.  See  Collect 
tion  erf  Humours. 

Facile  Majus.  See  Ulna,  and 
Fihia, 

Facile  Minus.  See  Radius  and 
Fibula.. 

Focus,  from  its  fignifying  a  Hearth, 
or  Fire-place,  fome  have  made  Life 
of  it  to  exprefs  the  Seat  of  a  Fever, 
or  fome  other  Didempers.  In  Op¬ 
tics  it  is  the  Point  of  Convergence 
or  Concourfe,  where  the  Rays  meet 
and  crofs  ti]e  Axis  after  their  Re- 
fraftion  or  Rededion. 

Fodina :  The  Labyrinth  in  the 
Bone  of  the  Ear  is  thus  called, 

Feet  us,  the  Child  in  the  Womb 
is  thus  called  after  it  is  perfedly 
formed  ;  before  that  it  being  Called 
Embryo.  The  Foetus  when  formed 
is  alrhod  of  an  oval  Figure,  whild 
it  lies  in  the  Womb,  for  its  Flead 
hangs  down  with  its  Chin  upon  the 
Bread;  its  Back  is  round;  with  its 
Arms  it  embraces  its  Knees,  which 
are  drawn  up  to  its  Belly ;  and  its 
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eels  are  clofe  to  its  Buttocks,  its 


Heads  upwards,  and  its  Face  is  to¬ 
wards  it  Mother’s  Belly :  But  about 
the  ninth  Month,  its  Head,  which 
was  always  fpeciiically  lighter  than 
any  other  Part,  becomes  ipecificaily 
Jicavier,  its  Balk  bearing  ,  a  much 
foraller  Proportion,  to  its  Subfcance 
than  it  did,  and  confequently  it 
mull  tumble  in  the  Liquor  which 
contains  itj  fo  its  Head  falls  down, 
its  Feet  get  up,  and  its  Face  turns 
towards  its  Mother’s  Back ;  But  be- 
caufe  then  it  is  in  an  irkfome,  tho’ 
favourable  Failure  for  its  .Exit,  the 
Motion  it  makes  for  its  Relief  gives- 
frequent  Pains  to  its  Mother,  wiiich 
eauies  a  Contraction  of  the  Womb, 
for  the  Expulfion  of  the  Fasius, 
When  the  Child  prefents  in  any 
other  Pollure,  it  ihould  be  carefully 
put  back  again,  and,  if  pofTible, 
turned  the  right  Way  :  If  that  can’t 
be  done,  it  ihould  be  brought  away 
by  the  Feet,  See  Conception. 

Foliation,  is  one  of  the  Parts  of 
the  Flower  of  a  Plant,  being  the 
Colledlion  of  thofe  fugacious  co¬ 
loured  Leaves  (called  Petala)  which 
conilitute  the  Comoafs  of  the  Flow- 
cr ;  and  alfo  fometimes  to  fecure 
and  guard  the  Fruit  which  fuccecds 
the  Foliation,  as  in  Apples,  Pears, 
l3'c.  and  fometimes  Hands  within  it, 
as  in  Cherries,  Apricots,  Cfr.  for 
thefe  being  of  a  very  tender  and 
pulpous  Body,  and  coming  forth  in 
the  colder  Parts  of  the  Spring, 
would  be  often  injured  by  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  Vv’’eather,  if  they  were 
not  thus  pratefted,  and  lodged  up 
within  their  Flowers. 

Foliation,  in  the  Linncean  Syllem, 
denotes  the  complicate  or  folded 
State  the  Leaves  are  in,  whilfi  they 
remain  concealed  within  the  Buds 
of  the  Plant.  Leaves,  in  refpedl  to 
the  Mariner  of  their  Complication, 
are  cither  in^'olutc,  rolled  in  ;  re- 


‘volute,  rolled  back  oh^olute.  Tol¬ 
led  againll  each  other  j  can^clute^ 
roiled  together  ;  imbricate,  when 
they  are  parallel,  with  a  Hraight  Sur¬ 
face,  and  lie  one  over  the  other ; 
equitant,  when  the  Sides  of  the 
Leaves  lie  parallel,  and  approach 
in  fuch  manner  as  the  outer  em¬ 
brace  the  inner  conduplicate,  dou¬ 
bled  together ;  plicate,  plaited  j  re- 
clinate,  reclined  ;  circinal,  compaf- 
fed,  when  the  leaves  are  rolled  in 
Ipiraliy  dovVn  wards,  as  in  Ferns  and 
fome  Palms. 

Follicule,  a  Term  in  Botany,  fig-, 
nifying  the  -Seed-veCel,  Capjula  oc-r 
minalis,  or  Cafe,  which  fome  Fruits 
and  Seeds  have  over  them  ;  as  that 
of  the  Alkekengi,  Peciicularis,  &c. 

Folli cuius  Feliis,  See  Vefica  Bili- 
aris, 

Fc?ncntation,  is  a  fort  of  partial 
Bathing  called  Stuping,  which  is 
applying  hot  Flannels  to  any  Part 
dipped  in  medicated  Decoflions, 
whereby  the  Steams  breathe  into 
the  Parts,  and  difeufs  obilrucled 
Humours. 

Fontinella,  or  Fonticulus,  fignifies 
firiflly  a  little  Spring;  and  is  ufed 
to  exprels  llTues,  Seatons,  or  any 
fuch  like  artiheiai  Difeharges. 

Foramen  Arteries  Duree  Matris^ 
See  Dura  Mater. 

F or amm  Lacenm.  See  Dura  Ma-^ 
ter. 

Foramen  Onoale.  See  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  in  a  Foetus,  and 
Heart. 

Forceps,  properly  fignifies  a  Pair 
of  Tongs;  but  is  ufed  for  an  In- 
ftrument  in  Chirurgery,  to  extracl 
any  Thing  out  of  Woundsj  and  the 
like  Occaiions. 

Fore-Skin.  See  Prmputium. 

Forfex,  an  Inilrument  to  draw 
Teeth  with. 

Form,  is  the  elTential,  fpecifical, 
or  diitinguilhing  Modification  of  the 
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Matter  of  which  any  Thing  is  corn- 
pored,  fo  as  thereby  to  give  it  fuch  a 
peculiar  Manner  of  Ejiiitence. 

,  Formica^  is  an  Ant,  and  is  ufed 
to  exprefs  little  Tumours  which  ap¬ 
pear  like  the  Bitings  of  thofe  Crea¬ 
tures, 

Formicans  Fulfus,  is  an  exceed¬ 
ing  fmall  and  unequal  Puife,  being 
no  more  than  a  lefs  Degree  of  the 
Vermicular. 

Formula^  a  little  Form  of  Pre- 
fcription,  fuch  as  Phyficians  diredl 
in  extemporaneous  Praftice,  in  di- 
ftinclion  from  the  great  Forms, 
which  are  for  the  Officinal  Medi¬ 
cines. 

Fomlx.  See  Brain. 

Foffa  Magna y  is  the  interior  Ca¬ 
vity  of  the  Pudendum  muUebre, 

FoJJile^  this  fignifies  any  Thing 
that  is  dug  out  of  the  Earth  ;  from 
fodic.,  to  dig.  For  the  feveral  Divi- 
fions  of  w  hich,  fee  the  Writings  of 
natural  Hiftorians. 

FotuSy  the  fame  as  Fomentation., 

Foojea  Cordis,  the  plcliow  of  the 
Heart.  See  Anticar dium. 

Fradlure,  from  frango,  to  break, 
is  the  accidental  Breaking  of  any 
Bone. 

Ft  'eevum,  fignifies  a  Bridle,  and  is 
ufed  for  the  membranous  Ligament 
under  the  Tongue,  which  generally 
wants  cutting  in  Infants,  to  give 
fufficient  Room  for  the  Tongue’s 
Motion.  There  is  alfo  a  Bridle  of 
the  Penis  which  ties  the  Prepuce  to 
the  Gians ;  and  which  being  con- 
tradled  in  a  Gonorrhoea,  is  called  a 
Chorde  ;  which  fee. 

Freckle.  See  Ltntigo. 

Freezing.  Altho’  this  Term  is  out 
of  the  Province  of  Medicine,  yet  it 
is  concerned  in  fuch  a  Change  of 
Bodies  as  bears  a  Refemblance  to, 
and  therefore  may  explicate  the  Al¬ 
teration  made  in  feveral  SubEances 
under  the  Phylician’s  Directions  \ 


and  for  that  Reafon  is  of  Ufe  to  |3e 
nnderftood.  That  Ice  is  fpecifi- 
cally  lighter  than  the  Water  out  of 
which  it  is  by  freezing  made,  is 
certain  by  its  fwimming  in  it ;  and 
that  this  Levity  of  Ice  proceeds  from 
thofe  numerous  Bubbles  which  are 
produced  in  it  by  its  Congelation, 
is  equally  certain  ;  But  how  thofe 
Bubbles  come  to  be  generated  in 
Freezing,  and  what  Subflance  they 
contain  in  them,  if  it  be  any,  is  an 
Enquiry  of  great  Importance,  and 
perhaps  if  difcpvered  might  help 
us  much  to  underftand  the  Nature 
of  Cold.  The  true  Caafe  of  the 
Congelation  of  Water  into  Ice, 
feems  plainly  to  be  the  Introduction 
of  the  frigorific  Particles  into  the 
Pores  or  InterEices  between  the 
Particles  of  Water ;  and  by  that 
Means  getting  fo  near  them,  as  to 
be  juft  Within  the  Spheres  of  one 
another’s  Attraction,  and  then  they 
muE  cohere  into  one  folid  or  firm 
Body.  But  Pleat  afterwards  fepa- 
rating  them,  and  putting  them  info 
various  Motions,  breaks  this  Union, 
and  feparates  the  Particles  fo  far 
from  one  another,  that  they  get  out 
of  the  Dihance  of  the  attracting 
Force,  and  into  the  Verge  of  the 
repelling  Force,  and  then  the  Water 
re-alTunies  its  fluid  Form.  Now  that 
Cold  and  Freezing  do  arife  from 
fome  SubEance  of  a  faline  Nature, 
floating  in  the  Air,  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable  from  hence,  That  all  Salts, 
and  more  eminently  fome  particu« 
lar  ones,  when  mixed  with  Snow  or 
Ice,  do  prodigioufly  increafe  the 
Force  and  EffeCts  of  Cold.  We 
fee  alfo,  that  all  faline  Bodies  do 
produce  a  Stiffnefs  and  Frigidity  in 
the  Parts  of  thofe  Bodies  into  which 
they  enter.  Microfcopical  Obferva- 
tions  upon  Salts  manifeE,  that  the 
Figures  of  Tome  Salts,  before  they 
flioot  into  Mafles,  a^-s  thin  double 
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wedged-like  Particles,  which  have 
Abundance  of  Surface  in  refpedl  to 
their  Solidity,  (which  is  the  Reafon 
why  they  fwim  in  Water  when  once 
raifed  in  it,  tho’  fpecifically  heavier.) 
n  befe  fmall  Points  of  the  Salt  getting 
into  the  PoreS  of  the  Water,  where¬ 
by  alfo  they  are  in  fome  meafure 
fufpended  in  the  Winter-time,  (when 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun  is  not  ordi¬ 
narily  ll»*ong  enough  to  difiblve  the 
Salts  into  a  Fluid,  to  break  their 
Points,  and  to  keep  them  in  per¬ 
petual  Motion)  being  lefs  didurbed, 
are  more  at  liberty  to  approach  one 
another,  and  by  Ihooting  into  Cry- 
flals  of  the  Form  above-mentioned, 
do,  by  their  Extremities,  infinuate 
themfelves  into  the  Pores  of  Water, 
and  by  that  means  freeze  it  into  a 
folid  Form.  And  we  fee  the  Di- 
menhons  of  Water  are  increafed  by 
Freezing,  its  Particles  being  kept  at 
fome  Diilance  one  from  another  by 
the  Intervention  of  the  frigorific 
Matter.  But  hefides  this,  there  are 
many  little  Volumes  or  Particles  of 
Air,  included  at  feveral  Diftances 
both  in  the  Pores  of  the  watry  Par¬ 
ticles,  and  in  the  Interdices  made 
by  the  fpherical  Figures.  Now  by 
the  Infmuation  of  the^e  Cryftals, 
the  Volumes  of  the  Air  are  driven 
out  of  the  watry  Particles  :  and 
many  of  them  uniting,  form  larger 
Volumes,  which  thereby  have  a 
greater  Fotce  to  expand  themfelves 
than  when  difperfed,  and  fo  both 
enlarge  the  Dimenfions,  and  lefTen 
the  fpecifiC  Gravity  of  Water  thus 
congealed  into  Ice.  And  hence  we 
may  guefs  at  the  Manner,  how 
Water  impregnated  with  Salts,  Sul¬ 
phurs,  or  Earths  which  are  not 
eaiily  diffolvable,  may  form  itfelf 
into  Metals,  Minerals,  Gums  and 
other  Foflils  j  the  Parts  of  thefe 
Mixtures  becoming  a  Cement  to  the 
Particles  qf  Water,  or  getting  into 


their  Pores,  and  changing  them  into 
thefe  different  Subdances.  See  Prop^ 
18.  under  Particles. 

FriSiion^  is  often  ufed  by  mecha¬ 
nical  Writers  to  exprefs  that  Re- 
fiftancs  and  Wearing  which  arifes 
from  the  rubbing  hard  Bodies  one 
againft  another  ;  as  alfo  by  Phyfi- 
cians,  for  rubbing  any  Part  in  order 
to  diflodge  any  obftrufled  Humours, 
or  promote  a  due  Motion  of  the  in¬ 
cluded  Juices.  This  is  of  great 
Service  in  Medicine,  and  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Cure  of  feveral  Di- 
dempers,  and  efpecially  fuch  as  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  Stoppage  of  infenfjble 
Perfpiration,  or  an  Obftruftion  of 
the  cuticular  Pores. 

Frigidarium^  was  a  Term  by  the 
A.ncients  given  to  a  Vefiel,  ufed  in 
their  Bathing,  holding  cold  Water, 
but  is.  now  of  no  other  Ufe  than 
fometimes  to  exprefs  the  fame  as  a 
Refrigeratory,  in  the  common  Way 
of  Diltillation. 

Frigorific  Atoms,  or  Particles,  mean 
thofe  nitrous  Saks  which  float  in  the 
Air  in  cold  Weather,  and  occafioa 
Freezing. 

prontales,^  are  two  Mufcles  that 
lie  immediately  under  the  Skin  of 
the  Head,  or  Pericranium,  whofe 
flefhy  Fibres  are  inferted  into  the 
Eye-brows :  from  thence  they  go 
flraight  up  the  Os  Frontis,  and  are 
continued  by  a  long  and  large  A~ 
poneurofis  to  that  of  the  Occipitales  ; 
they  adhere  clofely  to  the  Skin  of 
the  Forehead,  and  pull  it  upwards 
when  they  aft. 

Fr  ora  ale,  is  any  external  Form  of 
Medicine  to  be  applied  to  the  Fore¬ 
head,  generally  compofed,  amongfl; 
the  Ancients,  of  Coolers  and  Hyp¬ 
notics. 

Frontated,  in  Botany,  exprefles 
the  Leaf  of  a  Flower  growing 
broader  and  broader,  and  at  lalt 
perhaps  terminating  in  a  right  Line, 

and, 
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and  is  ufed  in  oppofuion  to  cufpated, 
which  is,  when  the  Leaves  of  a 
Flower  endin  a  Poinc. 

Frontis  Os,  is  a  Bone  of  the  Cra- 
mum  in  Form  almoll:  round;  it  joins 
the  Bones  of  the  Sinciput  and  Tem¬ 
ples,  by  the  Corori/:^  Suiura^  and 
the  Bones  of  the  upper  Jaw  by  the 
Sufura  trarjfver falls  i  and  the  Os 
Sphcnvides  by  the  Sutura  Spheiioida-; 
its.  It  forms  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Orbit,  and  has  four  Jpophyfs,  which 
are  at  the  four  Angles  of  the  two  Or¬ 
bits.  It  has  two  Holes  above  the 
Orbits,  thro’  which  pafs  the  Vein, 
Artery,  and  fome  Twigs  of  the 
Fril  Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair.  It 
has  alfo  one  in  each  Orbit,  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  the  Planum,  thro’  which 
a  Twig  of  the  Opthalmic  Branch 
of  the  fifth  Pair  of  Nerves  pafTes  to 
the  Nofe  It  has  two  Sinus's  above 
the  Eye-brows,  between  its  two 
Tables;  they  are  lined  with  a  thin 
Membrane,  in  which  there  are  fe- 
veral  Blood- VTlIels  and  Glands, 
which  feparate  a  mucous  Serofity 
that  falls  into  the  Noftrils.  The  In- 
fide  of  this  Bone  has  feveral  Ine¬ 
qualities,  made  by  the  Vefiels  of 
the  Dura  Mater.  It  has  two  large 
Dimples  made  by  the  anterior  Lobes 
of  the  Brain.  Above  the  Cdfia 
Gain  it  has  a  fmall  blind  Hole,  into 
which  the  End  of  the  Sinus  longitu- 
dinalis  is  inferted.  ■ 

Fructiferous,  fignifies  any  thing 
that  bears  Fruit ;  fvomfructus,  Fruit, 
and  fero,  to  bear, 

Fructification,  among  Botanifis, 
in  a  more  lax  Senfe,  includes,  the 
Flower  and  Fruit,  with  their  feveral 
Coverings.  Striftly  fpeaking  how¬ 
ever,  the  Term  fignifies  only  the 
male  and  female  Organs  of  Gene¬ 
ration,  called  the  Stamina  and  PiJUl. 

Frudifs,  Frudifa,  that  fet  of 
Authors  wTo  have  attempted  the 
Hlablifhing  the  Clafies  and  Diflinc- 
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tions  of  Plants  upon  the  Frutt^ 
Seed,  or  Receptacle  of  thefe  id 
Plants;  of  this  Lift  is  Ceefalpinus„ 
Morifon,  Ray,  Herman,  Boerhaanse. 

Frutex,  is  a  Vegetable  between  a 
Tree  and  an  Herb,  but  of  a  woody 
Subftance. 

Fucus  hath  been  ufed  for  a  Co¬ 
lour  or  Paint  to  beautify  the  Face 
with,  and  belongs  to  the  Clafs  of 
Cofmetics. 

Fuga  V acid,  is  an  imaginary  Ab¬ 
horrence  in  Nature  of  a  Vacuity: 
but  a  more  reafonable  Philofophy  ha® 
expunged  fuch  Phantafms. 

Fulcrum,  in  Botany,  a  Prop,  is  a 
Term  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe  fmall 
Parts  of  Plants,  of  which  the  chief 
Ufe  is  to  ftrengthen  and  fupporc 
them.  Fulcra  are  of  feven  Kinds, 
<viz.  Stipula,  a  Scale  or  fmall  Leaf, 
Bractea,  a  floral  Leaf,  Spina,  a 
Thorn,  Aculeus,  a  Priclcle,  Cirrhus, 
a  Clafper  or  Tendril,  Glandula,  a 
Gland,  and  Pilus,  a  Hair. 

Fulig  inous  Vapours,  are  any 
halations  of  the  Nature  of  Smoke, 
as  Fuligo  fignifies  Smoke.  Though 
fome  make  a  needlefs  Diftintliori 
between  Fuligo  and  Fumus» 

Fumigation,  is  making  one  Body 
receive  the  Steam  of  another,  and  is 
done  various  ways,  and  to  different 
Purpofes.  A.nd  the  Chymifts  ufe  it 
for  a  Species  of  Calcination,  when 
that  Prccefs  is  performed  upon  any 
Subftance  by  the'Steams  of  another; 
as  Lead  is  reducible  into  a  Calx  by 
the  Steams  of  Acids.  Among 
Phyficians,  it  means  the  xApplication 
of  Fumes  to  particular  Parts  of  the 
Body  ;  as  thofe  of  faditious  Cinna¬ 
bar,  .  to  venereal  Ulcers. 

Fulminaiion.  See  Detonation, 
Function,  is  the  Office  of  any  par-r 
tlcular  Part,  to  which  it  is  by  Na¬ 
ture  fitted.  "^I'he  Functions  or  Facul¬ 
ties,  are  divided  into  Natural,  Vital, 
and  Animal;  which  fee. 


Functa- 
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Tnndalia,  fo  Lihanjuis  fays  fome 
Writers  call  the  Fcecul(r^  or  Sedi¬ 
ments  of  any  turbid  Fluids. 

Fundus  Plants,  the  Bottom  of  a 
Plant.  Botanills  call  that  Part  fo 
where  the  Stalk  juft  meets  and  joins 
the  Root. 

Fungus f  is  ftricsly  a  Mulhroom, 
and  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch  Excrefcen- 
ces  of  Flefh  as  grow  out  upon  the 
Lips  of  Wounds,  wdth  a  Refem- 
blance  thereunto,  or  any  other  Ex- 
crefcence  from  Trees  or  Plants  not 
naturally  belonging  to  them,  as  the 
Agaric  from  the  Larch  Tree,  and 
Auriculce  "Judcs  from  Elder. 

Fungi,  one  of  the  feven  Families 
or  Tribes  of  the  vegetable  King¬ 
dom,  according  to  Linnaeus,  com¬ 
prehending  all  thofe  which  are  of 
the  Mulhroom  Kind,  and  which  in 
Fom-nefort  conftitute  the  id,  3d, 
4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  Genera 
of  the  firft  Section  in  the  Clafs 
xvii. 

Funiculus,  is  ftridlly  a  little  Pvope, 
but  by  Anatomifts  applied  to  fome 
Parts  having  Refemblance  thereunto 
in  Texture,  as  the  umbilical  VelTels, 
twifted  into  the  Navel-ftring. 

Fimicular,  is  alfo  applied  to  a 
particular  Opinion  in  Philofophy, 
by  Francifcus  Linus,  where  the  Co- 
hefion  of  Bodies  is  accounted  for 
from  a  Property  holding  them  toge¬ 
ther,  as  in  the  Make  of  a  Rope  ;  but 
this  hath  been  oppcfed  and  refuted 
by  Mr.  Boyle,  in  a  Treatife  wrote  on 
purpofe. 

Furcula.  The  fame  with  Cla<vicu 
la :  which  fee. 

Furfur,  lignihes  properly  Plulk 
or  Chalf,  and  therefore  is  ufed  for 
Scurff  or  DandrifF  that  grows  upon 
the  Skin  with  fome  Likenefs  there¬ 
unto.  Hippocrates  frequently  ufes 
farfurea,  to  exprefs  a  pe¬ 
culiar  Sediment  in  the  Urine  like 
Branj  and  Galen,  with  many  fince. 


termed  rsciTV  fxa-iS' ,  furfurcatio,  fucli 
dry  fcaly  Eruptions  of  the  Skin 
are  feen  in  Leprohes  and  faline  fcbr- 
butic  Habits. 

Furnace,  in  Chymiftry,  is  an  In- 
ftrument  contrived  to  receive  the 
Fuel  or  Fire  made  ule  of  in  its  Ope¬ 
rations,  and  to  diredl  it  to  the  Vef- 
fel  including  the  Matter  to  be  chan¬ 
ged  thereby:  Of  thefe  there  are 
various  kinds,  which  are  beft  learned 
by  Infpedion. 

Furor,  the  fame  with  Mania. 

Furor  Uierinus,  is  a  particular  kind 
of  Diftraction  that  proceeds  fronl 
Pleat  and  Titillation  in  the  Womb^ 
which  makes  Females  at  certain 
Times  outrageous  for  Coition. 

Fiijiform  Root,  from  Fufus,  a 
Spindle,  fpindle-ffnaped  Root,  i.  e. 
tapering  downwards,  as  in  the  Car¬ 
rot,  Parfnipj  iSc. 

Fufion,  is  the  running  of  Metals 
into  Fluids,  and  fignities  melting  of 
any  thing.  To  underhand  this 
well,  it  is  necellary  to  confider  the 
Caufes  of  Solidity  and  Fluidity.  The 
Solidity,  Hardnefs;  or  Force,  by 
which  the  Parts  of  the  Body  rehft 
Separation,  arifes  from  the  mutual 
Coheficn  of  its  component  Parts : 
which  Coheficn  is  but  a  neceffary 
Confcquence  of  the  attradive  Power 
refiding  in  Matter.  Now  the  at¬ 
tractive  Force,  as  it  is  ftrongeft  at 
the  Point  of  ContaCl,  it  is  the  Caufe 
why  the  Cohefion  of  all  Bodies  is  iri 
proportion  to  the  Number  of  Points 
they  touch  one  another  in;  fo  that 
thofe  Particles  which  have  leaft  So¬ 
lidity  with  relation  to  their  Surfaces, 
altho’  they  attraCt  the  leaft  at  Di- 
ftance,  yet  when  they  touch,  they 
cohere  moft  intimately ;  but  where 
the  Cohefion  is  fmall,  for  the  con¬ 
trary  Reafon  as  in  fpherical  Bodies, 
whofe  Superficies  can  only  touch  in  a 
Point,  their  Particles  eafily  give  way 
to  every  Impulfe;  and  whenever 

they 
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they  are  fet  in  Motion,  whether  by 
Nature  or  Art,  Fluidity  takes  place. 
And  how  this  mav  be  eiTedlied  bv 
Fire,  tis  not  in  the  lead  ddhcult  tvo 
conceive.  Whilil  the  Particles  of 
Fire  by  their  Ablivity  and  Force  in- 
fiiiiiate  themfelves  into  the  Subdance 
to  be  meltedj  they  fo  divide  and 
break  it,  that  there  is  a  much  lefs 
Contadl  of  Parts,  and  of  courfe  a 
weaker  Coheiion ;  and  this  Cohe- 
fion  may  dill,  by  a  Continuance  of 
the  fame  Caufe,  and  farther  dimi- 
riidiing  the  Degree  of  Contadl,  be 
fo  far  weakened,  that  it  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  keep  the  component  Parts 
from  rolling  over  one  another,  that 
is,  from  running  into  a  Fluid. 

From  the  E.arefa£tion  which  is 
ufual  ill  the  Fufion  of  thefe  Sub- 
ftances,  it  is  evident  thefe  Parts 
may  be,  and  actually  are  divided 
and  feparated  from  one  another  by 
Fire:  for  unlefs  the  Fire  gained  Ad^ 
minion  between  their  component 
Parts,  fo  far  as  to  force  them  into 
greater  Didances  from  one  another, 
and  thereby  lelTen  their  Contabls, 
there  could  be  no  Reafon  affigned 
for  their  expanding  themfelves  into 
a  larger  Space.  For  Experience 
teaches,  that  a  Plate  of  Iron,  by  be¬ 
ing  made  red  hot,  increafes  in  all 
its  Dimenfions.  The  fame  is  obfer- 
vable  in  calcining  Copper. 

From  this  Difference  of  Cohedon 
proceeds  all  that  Variety  we  obferve 
in  the  Fufion  of  Bodies;  for  fuch 
as  have  leafl  Contad  of  Parts,  foon- 
ed  give  way  to  the  Fire:  and  forne 
will  melt  away  by  the  Warmth  of  a 
Vapour  only,  when  others  which 
liave  a  iironger  Contad,.  are  not  to 
be  feparated  but  w-ith  Difficulty. 
Upon  tills  account  Vegetables  very 
cafily  diiunite.  Minerals  flower,  and 
Metals  flowed  of  all:  And  of  the 
lad,  thofe  wherein  the  Conrad  of 
Parts  is  lead,  as  m  Lead  and  Tin, 


mod  readily  melt;  but  thofe  whicli 
are  mod  compad,  as  Gold  ael 
Silver,  are  not  to  be  managed  but 
by  a  violent  Heat.  Now  if  the  Foro-s 
of  Cohefion  was  proportional  to  the 
Quantity  of  Matter,  or  to  the  Weight 
of  Bodies,  we  might  from  StaScs 
account  for  all  the  Variety  which 
occurs  in  Fufion;  for  by  knowing 
the  Specific  Gravity  of  a  Body,  we 
fliould  then  know  what  Force  is  re¬ 
quired  to  melt  it.  But  becaufe  ths 
fame  Quantity  of  Matter  may  be  fli 
varioufly  difpofed,  that  in  one  Body 
there  (hall  be  a  much  greater  Con- 
tad  than  in  another,  tho’  the  Gra¬ 
vity  be  equal,  or  even  lefs  at  the 
fame  Time;  therefore  the  Force  of 
Cohefion  cannot  be  edimated  by 
Gravity  .  for  j^ead,  altho’  more  pon¬ 
derous  than  all  other  Metals  except 
Gold,  yet  in  the  Fire  is  more  eaffiy 
melted  than  any  other:  So  that  it 
neceffarily  follows,  that  in  this  Me¬ 
tal  there  mud  be  a  lefs  Cohefion  or 
Contad  ■  of  Parts,  how  much  foever 
It  may  excesQ  others  in.  the  Quantity 
of  its  Matter. 

Bodies,  after  Fuiion,  return  a.P'aiii 
into  a  fohd  Mafs,  upon  their  "Re¬ 
moval  from  the  Fire,  and  the  Ceffia- 
tion  of  the  Motion  winch  the  Fire 
produced  ;  becaufe  their  Particles  are 
brought  nearer  to  one  another  bv 
then*  Attradive  Force,  and  fo  com¬ 
pelled  to  unite.  Such  as  confld  of 
homogeneous  and  unalterable  Parts, 
as  Wax,  Gums,  and  the  purer  Me¬ 
tals,  recover  their  ancient  Form: 
for  when  the  fame  Texture  of  Parts 
remains  Jn  the  whole  Body,  it  mud 
of  courfe  re-affume  the  fame  Ap¬ 
pearance  when  the  feparating  Power 
ceafes  to  ad:  but  other  Bodies, 
whole  Parts  with  refped  to  Denfity 
and  Suiface  are  extremely  different 
from  one  another,  while  fome  are 
carried  off  by  the  Force  of  Heat, 
«nd  others  aie  changed  as  to  figure 
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'and  Portion,  mull  be  forced  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  another  Form:  for  they  can¬ 
not  recover  their  original  Phafes, 
unleTs  every  Particle  could  reinllate 
itfelf  in  that  very  Situation  it  had 
before :  which  may  be  hindered  in¬ 
finite  Ways,  as  may  be  eafily  expe¬ 
rienced  in  heterogeneous  Bodies. 
Therefore  the  Difference  which  is 
obferved  even  in  homogeneous  Bo¬ 


dies,  after  Liquefa£lion,  is  no  ways 
to  be  accounted  for,  but  from  the 
Changeablenefs  of  Surface  in  its 
Parts ;  for  thofe  Bodies  whofe  Parts 
conftantly  retain  the  fame  Surfaces, 
never  lofe  their  Form ;  but  others, 
by  having  the  Surfaces  of  their 
Parts  altered,  have  a  different 
Texture,  and  put  on  another  Ap¬ 
pearance* 
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AlaBophorous  DuBus,  from  yd- 
Lac,  Milk,  and  duco, 

to  lead ;  are  any  Veffels  that  convey 
Milk.  See  LaBeals  :  whence  alfo 
GalaBodes,  ^ctAotjtTdoTwi’,  by  the  an-/ 
cient  Writers  was  applied  to  many 
things,  as  the  Urine,  c.  of  a 
whitifh  or  milkifh  Hue. 

Galhamtum,  is  a  Compofidon  or 
Preparation  of  Galhantim  formerly 
preferibed,  but  now  out  of  Ufe. 

Gale  at  ed,  is  by  Botaniiis  given  to 
fuch  Plants  as  bear  a  Flower  re- 
fembling  an  Helmet,  as  the  Monk’s 
Hood,  from  Galea,  an  Helmet, 
Some  alfo  exprefs  the  fame  Thing 
by  Galariciilate,  and  Cticullale,  See 
Flo^'er. 

Galenic  Ldedicine,  is  that  Pra^lice 
of  Medicine  which  conforms  to  the 
Rules  of  Galen,  and  runs  much 
upon  multiplying  Herbs  and  Roots 
in  the  fame  Compohtion ;  tho’  fel- 
dom  torturing  them  any  otherwife 
than  by  Deco£lion,  in  oppofition 
to  Chymical  Medicine,  which  by 
the  Force  of  Fire  and  a  great  deal 
of  Art,  fetches  out  the  Virtues  of 
Bodies,  chiefly  Mineral,  into  a  fmall 
Compafs. 

Gall.  See  Bile. 

Gall-Bladder.  See  Vejlca  BiliariSy 

Galliciis  Morbm.  See  Lucs. 


Gallir.aginis  Caput.  See  Caput 
Gallinaginis. 

Ganiboidea,  is  a  name  applied  to 
Gamboge,  with  many  other  Diflinc- 
tions,  as  the  Succus  Indicus  Purgans, 
Gummi  Gammandrae,  &c.  of  which 
Boljinhus  gives  the  tliftory ;  as  alio 
hath  Budenius,  a  German  Phylician^ 
wrote  a  whole  Book  about  it. 

Ganglion,  a  Knot  of  Nerves, 'or 
where  they  feem  to  be  tied  toge¬ 
ther;  it  is  the  fame  as  Plexus.  See 
Ner'nje. 

Ganglion,  is  an  Exfudation  of  ner- 
voas  Juice,  from  a  Bruife  or  the 
like,  which  indurates  into  a  hard 
immoveable  Tumour. 

Gangrene.  See  Mortijlcaticn. 

Gangareon,  and  Gargulio.  See 
Jj’vula. 

Gargarifm,  from  cV- 

luo,  to  wafh ;  is  a '  liquid  Form 
of  Medicine  to  wafh  the  Mouth 
with. 

Gas,  is  a  Term  ufed  by  Fan  AW- 
tnonty  but  in  a  very  loofe  Manner, 
as  when  he  calls  the  vital  Principle 
in  Man  Gas  <vitale,  applied  alfo  to 
mineral  Sulphurs  which  occafion 
Damps;  to  Air,  and  to  Water, 
which  lafl  he  calls  Gas  Salium.  if 
it  has  any  determinate  Signification, 
it  is  the  fame  as  Spirit,  and  means 
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the  moft  fubtile  and  volatile  Parts  of 
any  Thing ;  as, 

Gas  Cere^'ifia,  is  the  fpirituou^ 
Steam  that  flies  ofl  from  Ale  while 
it  is  in  the  Tun,  or  in  the  working, 
as  it  is  commonly  called.  And, 

Gas  Sulphmisj  is  the  more  fpiri- 
tuouri  Parts  of  Brim  done  received,  by 
burning,  into  Water. 

Gajfer^  f^enrer,  the  Belly, 

It  IS  lometimes  taken  for  the  whole 
jibdomtti^  at  others  only  for  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  fometimes  for  any  other 
Cavity.  Hence. 

Gafir'ic  Juice  is  the  Juice  of  the 
Stomach.  And, 

Gaftric  Veffelsy  thofe  diflributed  to 
the  fame  Part. 

Gaji'roraphyy  from  Venter, 

the  Belly,  and  ^cx.9^1  Sutura,  Su¬ 
ture,  in  Surgery,  the  Operation  of 
flowing  up  Wounds  of  the  /Ibdomen. 

Ga/irotomy,  the  Dilfedtion  of  the 
Bowels,  from  and  feeo,> 

to  cut. 

Gapycnemium,  from  the  former 
and  Tibia,  the  Leg  ;  flgni- 

fies  the  whole  Calf  ot  the  Leg  j  and 
hence  its  Mufcles  are  called 

Gaftrocnifnii,  which  are  two,  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  :  the  lormer  is 
alfo  called  Gesncllus,  from  its  being 
as  it  were  double.  It  has  two  di- 
iHnft  flefhy  Originations,  from  the 
fuperior  and  hindermofl  Part  of  each 
T  ubercle  of  the  lower  Appendage 
of  the  'I  high-Bone,  w-hich  jn  their 
Hefcent  are  each  dilated  into  two 
fmall  flefhy  Bellies,  the  innermofl: 
of  which  is  thickeft  and  largefr, 
having  each  a  different  Series  of 
fleihy  Fibres,  and  join  to  each  other 
near  where  they  make  a  broad  flrong 
Tendon,  which  narrowing  itfelf, 
joins  with  the  great  Tendon  of  the 
So/a-us,  four  Fingers  breadth  above 
its  Infertion  to  the  Os  Culcis,  When 
this  Mufcle  aas,  the  Foot  is  faid  to 


be  extended  or  pulled  backwards; 
which  IVJotioii  of  it  IS  very  iiecelfary 
to  walking,  running,  leaping,  and 
handing  on  tiptoe,  bV.  Whence  it 
is  that  thofe  who  v/alk  much,  that 
carry  heavy  Burdens,  and  who  wear 
low-heeled  Shoes,  have  rhefe  Mufcles 
larger  than  others.  The  Inttrrial, 
erdied  alfo  SgLeus,  from  its  Figure  re- 
fembling  a  Sole-lifh,  is  placed  under 
the  external.  Its  external  fieflty  Part 
is  covered  with  a  tranfparent  tendi¬ 
nous  Expanflon,  which  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  of  a  livid  Colour.  It  begins 
partly  tendinous,  chiefly  from  ‘^the 
hindermoil  Parc  of  the  upper  Ap- 
pendix  of  the  Fibula^  and  back  Fart 
of  the  Tibia,  that  is  below  the  In- 
fertion  of  the  Subp'pUteus  ;  and  in- 
creafing  to  a  large  fleihy  Belly  com- 
pofed  of  various  Orders  of  fleihy 
Fibres,  fome  of  them  underneath 
aptly  exprefling  the  f'igure  of  the 
Top  of  a  Peathe^r,  whole  Stamina 
here  being  tendinous,  join  with  the 
great  Tendon,  which  is  about  a 
Finger’s  breadth  long,  and  inferted 
to  the  fuperior  and  hindermoft  Part 
ot  the  Os  Calcis,  'The  Foot,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Toes,  being  as  it  were 
a  Leaver  to  the  whole  Body,  ought 
therefore  to  be  attended  wjth  Muf- 
cies  of  great  Strength  to  extend  it ; 
and  which  is  the  Reafon  that  thefe 
Mufcles  fo  much  exceed  their  Anta- 
gonilts. 

Gelatinous,  any  thing  approach¬ 
ing  to  the  Confiftence  of  a  Jelly. 
Thus  a  Decoifion  of  Bread  in  Wa¬ 
ter  may  be  reduced  into  a  Jelly  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Sick. 

Gtmellus,  See  Biceps. 

Gemini,  are  two  Mufcles  of  the 
Thigh  which  arife  from  the  Protu¬ 
berance  of  the  Ifchhim,  and  are 
inferted  with  the  Pyriprmis  into  the 
Dent  at  the  Root  of  the  great  Tro¬ 
chanter. 
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Gemma,  among!!  BotaniRs,  figni- 
fies  the  turgid  Bud  of  any  Tree, 
>vhen  it  is  beginning  to  bear. 

Gemmation,  in  Botany,  is  the  con- 
ftruflion  of  the  Gem  or  Bud. 

Geneva  Flantarum,  is  the  fecond 
Subdivifion  in  the  Linn^an  Sydem 
of  Botany  :  It  comprehends  an  x4f- 
feinblage  of  Species,  fiindar  in  their 
Parts  of  Fruaification,  under  the  fame 
Clafs  and  Order. 

Generation.  See  Foetus. 

Generation,  Parts  of,  proper  to 
Men.  Thefe  may  be  fitly  divided 
into  thofe  which  prepare  and  fepa- 
rate  the  Seed  from  the  Blood,  and 
thofe  which  convey  it  into  the 
Womb.  The  firft  is  done  by  three 
Sorts  of  Glands,  which  are  the  Fejies, 
the  V ejicul^  feminales,  and  the  Pro- 
fat,^.  The  fecond  is  the  Office  of 
the  Penh  or  Yard.  The  Pejies  which 
prepare  the  principal  Part  of  the 
Seed,  receive  their  Blood  from  two 
long  {lender  Arteries,  which  at  their 
Rile  from  the  Sides  of  the  Aorta,  a 
little  below  the  Einulgents,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall,  but  immediately  be¬ 
come  bigger;  the  Realon  of  which 
Mechaniiin,  fee  under  Secretion.  As 
thefe  Arteries  run  between  the  Dur 
plicature  of  the  Peritoneum,  to  which 
they  give  fome  fmall  Twigs,  they 
pafs  out  of  the  Abdomen  at  the 
Holes  in  the  tranfverfe  and  oblique 
Mufcles,  and  march  over  the  Os 
Pubis,  within  the  Produftions  of 
the  Peritonaeum,  to  the  1  efticies ; 
but  befote  they  arrive,  they  di¬ 
vide  each  iiito  two  Branches,  the 
largefc  of  which  are  fpent  upon  the 
Tetlicles  themfelves,  and  the  two 
fmall  ones  upon  the  Epididymis. 
When  the  Blood  has  difeharged  it- 
felf  of  the  Seed  iriro  the  Telticles, 
it  returns  by  the  Veins,  which  ari- 
iing  in  feVeral  Branches  from  the 
Eejtes.^  tend  towards  the  Abdomen, 
in  the  Productions  of  the  Peritenceum, 


the  fame  Way  the  Arteries  came 
down.  In  their  Progrefs  their 
Branches  frequently  inofculate,  and 
divide  again  till  they  come  near  the 
Abdomen,  when  they  all  unite  in  one 
Trunk;  and  therefore,  becaufe  of 
their  Shape,  are  called  Corpora  py^ 
ramidalia.  In  the  Ahd  men  they 
receive  fome  fmall  Twigs  from  the 
Peritonaeum.  The  right  fpermatic 
Vein  opens  in  the  Vena  Caaia,  a 
little  below  the  Emulgent ;  but  the 
left  is  always  inferred  into  the 
Emulgent  of  the  fame  Side,  that  it 
may  not  be  obliged  to  crofs  the 
Aorta,  whofe  Pulle  would  be  apt  to 
flop  the  Blood  which  returns  from 
the  Teflkles  very  fiowly,  by  reafon 
of  the  narrow  Orifice  of  the  fperma¬ 
tic  Arteries,  and  the  Largenefs  of  the 
Veins.  Thefe  Blood-veifels  have  been 
called  the  Vafn  prreparantia. 

The  FeJIiclts  have  three  Integu¬ 
ments,  one  common,  and  two  pro¬ 
per.  The  common  is  the  Scrotutn, 
wffiich  befides  the  Skin,  (which  is 
very  thin,  and  full  of  Elood-veiTels) 
Scarf-fliin^  and  Memhrana  Adiptfa, 

(in  this  Place  likewife  very  thin,  its 
Velicles  being  empty  of  Fat)  is 
compofed  likewife  of  many  fleihy 
or  mufcular  Fibres,  by  nieans  of 
which  the  Scrotum  is  contracted,  and 
is  reckoned  a  Sign  of  Health.  This 
mufcular  Lining  of  the  Scrotum  is, 
by  the  Greeks,  called  Darios.  The 
Scrotum  is  divided  in  the  Middle  by 
a  thin  Membrane,  which  feparates 
the  two  Tellicics.  The  firll  of  the 
proper  Integuments  is  called  'Tunica 
<vaginalis,Q'e  Ely'hrotdcs,  being  form¬ 
ed  by  the  Dilatation  of  the  Pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  external  Membranes 
of  the  Peritonaeum ;  its  internal  Su¬ 
perficies  is  fmooth,  its  external 
rough  ;  it  contains  the  Vafa  preepa- 
rantia  and  deferentia  ;  it  embraces 
loofely  the  whole  Body  of  the  Tef- 
ticle,  adhering  to  one  End  of  the  ii 
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Epid'iJyms.  Upon  the  Outlide  of 
I  this  Tunicle,  runs  a  Mufcle  called 
Cremajier,  from  its  Office  of  fuf- 
I  pending  the  Tfefdcles,  fo 

i  fignifying  ;  it  rifes  from  the  Os 
P uiis^  and  fpreading  its  Fibres  upon 
I  the  Elythroides,  it  draws  up  the 
;  Tedicles  in  the  AEt  of  Generation. 
The  fecond  is  that  which  covers  im¬ 
mediately  the  Tefticles.  It  is  called 
Albuginea^  becaufe  of  its  white  Co- 
lo  ur.  It  is  llrong  and  thick,  very 
fmooth  and  equal.  The  Branches 
of  the  V (jfa  pr^eparantia  are  finely 
weaved  upon  it. 

The  Subllanee  of  the  Tefiicles, 
which  formerly  was  thought  to  be  a 
Sort  of  Marrow,  is  nothing  but  the 
folding  of  feveral  fmall  and  foft 
Tubes,  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  if  they  could  be  feparated  from 
one  another  without  breaking  them, 
they  might  be  drawn  out  to  a  great 
Length.  They  ran  in  ffiort  Traces 
from  the  Tumca  albuginea^  to  the 
Axis  of  the  Tefticles,  being  divided 
from  one  another  by  thin  membra¬ 
nous  Produdions  from  the  inner 
Side  of  the  Albuginea,  Thefe  Pro- 
duaions  unite  at  the  Axis  of  the 
Tefticle,  and  form  a  Cover  to  foine 
fmall  Tubes  which  at  one  End  of 
the  Tefticle  pierce  the  Punica  albu¬ 
ginea^  and  unite  into  one  Canal, 
v/hich  by  leveral  Turnings  and  Wind¬ 
ings  upon  the  upper  Part  of  the  Tef¬ 
ticles,  forms  that  Body  which  we 
call  Epididymis^  covered  with  a  thin 
Production  of  the  Albuginea,  The 
fame  Canal  continuing,  and  afeend- 
ing,  forms  the  Extremities  of  the 
.  Epididymis^  from  the  Vafa  deferen- 
1  tia^  one  from  each  Epididymii  a- 
:  bout  the  Bignefs  of  a  Goofe  Q^iill ; 
as  they  afccnd  within  the  Tunica 
n)aginalis  they  make  feveral  ffiort 
Turnings  and  Windings;  then  they 
I  enter  by  the  Holes  of  the  tranfverfe 
l  and  oblique  Mufcles  Into  the  Abdo~ 
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men^  and  marching  over  the  XJ rstcTs 
between  the  Backfide  of  the  Bladder 
and  the  Redium,  they  grow  larger 
as  they  approach  the  VeficuU  fc-, 
minales,  (which  open  into  them) 
where  they  come  clofe  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  growing  again  fmaller 
and  fmaller,  they  pafs  through  the* 
Projlata,  and  open  into  the  Ure¬ 
thra,  a  little  below  the  Neck  of  the 
Bladder,  where  each  Orifice  has  a 
fpongious  Border,  called  Caput  Gal- 
hnaginis,  which  hinder  the  invo¬ 
luntary  running  of  the  Seed.  The 
Cavity  of  the  V ctja  dtferentia,,  be¬ 
fore  they  enter  the  Abdomen,  will 
hardly  admit  of  a  Hog’s  Briftle;  as 
they  increafe,  fo  like  wife  do  their 
Cavities*  which  are  tortuous,  and 
obliquely  contradled  by  their  inner 
Coat,  which  is  nervous,  whiter  and 
thinner  than  the  external,  which  is 
compofed  of  mufcular  Fibres.  The 
Tefticles  have  many  Lymph-aduBs^ 
which  difeharge  themfelves  into  the 
inguinal  Glands.  Their  Nerves 
come  from  the  Intercojial,  and  out 
of  the  Spine. 

The  fpermatic  Arteries  carry  the 
Blood  from  the  Aorta  to  the  Tef¬ 
ticles,  which  feparate  that  Part  of 
it  which  is  fit  for  Seed.  The  Veins 
carry  back  to  the  Ca<va  what  Blood 
remains  after  the  Secretion  of  the 
Seed.  The  Seed  is  farther  purified 
in  the  Epididymis,  and  in  Coition 
is  carried  by  tne  E afa  defer entia  in¬ 
to  the  Urethra.  As  the  narrow  Ori¬ 
fices,  and  great  Length  of  the  fper¬ 
matic  Arteries,  (wdiich  give  time 
to  the  flow  moving  Particles  of  the 
vifeous  Seed  to  unite)  are  a  clear 
Proof  of  what  we  have  faid  con¬ 
cerning  the  Formation  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours  to  be  fecerned  ;  fo  the  Length 
of  the  Tubes  which  compofe  the 
Body  of  the  Tefticles,  d  oes  not  lefs 
evidently  evince  the  Strudlure  given 
of  a  Gland,  under  that  Title :  For 
N  2  the 
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the  Particles  Vv^hich  compofe  the 
Seed,  being  grofs,  all  the  fmaller 
Particles'  of  the  Blood  mull  enter 
the  Tubes  with  thena  •,  and  there¬ 
fore,  that  none  bat  the  Particles  of 
the  Seed  might  arrive  at  the  Fas  de¬ 
ferens,  it  was  neceffary  that  the 
Tube  of  the  Gland  fhould  be  long, 
having  many  fmaller  Branches  to 
convey  off  the  lefler  Particles,  which 
were  not  to  enter  into  the  Compo- 
fition  of  the  Seed.  Many  of  thefe 
Particles  mull  be  Lymphatic,  be- 
caufe  of  the  great  Proportion  they 
bear  in  the  Blood ;  and  therefore 
w^iind  that  the  TeMcles,  as  well  as 
the  Liver,  have  a  Multitude  of  Lym¬ 
phatic  Veffels.  Tlic  Reafon  of  the 
Length  of  the  Vafa  defer entia,  is, 
that  the  Impetus  of  the  Seed  at  the 
Caput  Gallinagtnis  might  not  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  dilate  the  Orifices  of  the 
Vafa  deferentia,  but  when  affifted 
with  the  Comprefiion  of  the  fur- 
rounding  Parts  in  Copulation. 

The  V eficulce  fminales  are  two  in 
Number,  one  on  each  Side,  fituated 
between  the  Bladder  and  the  ftraight 
Gut,  tied  to  the  one  and  the  other 
by  a  Membrane  of  fleiby  Fibres, 
which,  in  time  of  Coition,  con¬ 
tracts  and  prefi’es  the  V eficulce.  They 
are  covered  with  a  pretty  thin  Mem¬ 
brane,  upon  which  do  creep  many 
Branches  of  Veins,  Arteries,  Nerves, 
and  Lymphatics.  Their  external 
Surface  refembles  rather  that  of  the 
Brain,  than  that  of  the  Guts  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  Bird  :  they  are  about  two  Fingers 
breadth  long,  their  broadeft  Part  is 
not  an  Inch,  from  which  they  grow 
narrower  by  little  and  little  to  their 
End,  w'hich  is  next  to  the  Projlata. 
They  have  two  confiderable  Cavi 
ties  divided  into  membranous  Cells, 
which  open  diilinCily  by  two  Ori 
fees,  which  are  in  their  fmall  Extre¬ 
mities,  into  the  two  Fafa  deferen- 
iia,  from  which  they  receive  the 


Seed  which  is  fepaiated  in  the  Tef- 
ticles,  to  be  kept  till  Coition.  The 
Pro  flat  ee,  or  Corpus  glandulojum,  is 
a  conglomerate  Gland  htuated  at 
the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  covered 
with  a  Membrane  made  of  mufcular 
Fibres  j  as  that  of  the  Veficulce^ 
and  for  the  fame  Ufe.  It  is  about 
the  Bignefs  of  a  Walnut.  The  F afa 
dferentia  pafs  thro’  its  Subilance, 
which  is  vehicular  and  glandulous. 
The  Glands  (which  like  little  Grains 
lie  upon  the  Sides  of  the  Vehcles) 
feparate  a  clear  and  mucilaginous 
Flumour,  which  lies  in  the  Veii- 
cles  till  Coition  ^  then  it  is  carried 
into  the  Beginning  of  the  Urethra, 
by  eleven  or  twelve  excretory  Tufts 
which  open  about  the  Orifices  of  the 
Fafa  dferentia .  The  Border  of 
their  Mouth  is  all  fpongious,  to  hin¬ 
der  a  continual  Running  of  this  Hu¬ 
mour,  which  happens  in  a  Gonor¬ 
rhoea,  when  their  Orifices  are  corro¬ 
ded  by  the  morbific  Matter  which 
is  thruft  by  the  Elahicity  of  Air  into 
the  empty  Drifts  upon  Coition. 

The  other  principal  Member  of  j 
the  Parts  .of  Genera  ion,  is  the  Pe-  \ 
nis,  or  Yard,  who.fe  Shape  and  Di- 
menfions  are  pretty  well  known. 
Its  Skin,  which  is  thin,  and  with¬ 
out  Fat,  has  a  Reduplication,  which 
makes  a  Hood  to  the  Gians  or  End 
of  the  Yard,  called  Proeputium,  or 
the  Foredkin.  The  fmall  Ligament 
by  which  it  is  tied  to  the  other  Side 
of  the  Gians,  is  called  pranuTH. 
The  Ufe  of  the  Praputium  is  to  keep 
the  Gians  foft  and  moift,  that  it  may 
have  an  exquihte  Senle.  The  Sub¬ 
ilance  of  the  Yard  is  compofed  of 
two  fpongious  Bodies,  called  Cor¬ 
pora  caDernofa  ;  they  arife  aiiliiiftly 
from  the  low'cr  Parc  cf  the  Os 
Pubis.  A  little  from  their  Root . 
they  come  clofe  together,  being  on¬ 
ly  divided  by  a  Membrane,  w'hich.4 
as  its  Beginning  is  pretty  thick  ;  but;;j 
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as  It  approaches  the  End  of  the 
Yard,  it  grows  thinner  and  thinner, 
where  the  Corpora  caserne  fa  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  Middle  of  the  Gians. 
The  external  Subfiance  of  thefe 
fpongious  Bodies  is  hard,  thick,  and 
white.  The  internal  is  compofed  of 
fmall  Fibres  and  Membranes  which 
form  a  fort  of  loofe  Net  work,  upon 
which  the  Branches  of  the  Blood- 
veffels  are  curioufly  fpread.  VVheii 
the  Blood  is  flopped  in  the  great 
Veins  of  the  Penis^  it  runs  thro’  fe- 
veral  fmall  Holes  in  the  Sides  of 
their  capillary  Branches  into  the 
Cavities  of  the  Net- work,  by  which 
means  the  Corpora  ca<vernQfa  be¬ 
come  diflended,  or  the  Penis  eredled. 
Along  the  under  Side  of  the  Corpora 
can)ernofa^  there  runs  a  Pipe  called 
the  Urethra,  which  is  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  Inches  long;  beginning 
at  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  (from 
which  it  receives  the  Urine)  it  bends 
to  the  lower  Part  of  the  Os  Pubis, 
and  turning  up  to  the  Roots  of  the 
Corpora  canjernofa,  is  continued  to 
the  End  of  the  Yard.  The  Sides  of 
this  Pipe  are  compofed  of  two  Mem¬ 
branes,  and  a  middle  fpongy  Sub- 
fiance  like  that  of  the  Corpora  ca- 
^ernofa,  except  at  the  End,  which 
joins  the  Neck  of  the  ladder, 
where  the  DiAance  between  the 
Membranes  is  fmall,  and  filed  up 
with  a  thin  and  red  glandulous  Sub- 
fiance,  whofe  excretory  Dudts  pier¬ 
cing  the  internal  Membrane,  pour 
into  the  Pipe  a  mucilaginous  Liquor. 
The  external  Membrane  is  hard, 
clofe,  and  white:  The  internal, 
which  lines  the  Cavity  of  the  Ure¬ 
thra,  is  thin,  foft,  and  of  an  ex- 
quifite  Senfe.  The  fpongipus  Sub- 
fiance  which  lies  between  the  two 
Membranes,  is  about  half  a  Line 
thick  next  to  the  Corpora  caajernofa, 
and  one  Line  and  a  half  round  the 
reft  •  of  the  Pipe.  The  Extremities 


of  this  fpongy  Subflance  are  much 
thicker  than  in  the  Middle.  That 
End  next  the  ProJiat^\  becaufe  of 
its  Bignefs,  is  called  the  Bulb  of  the 
Urethra,  being  about  half  an  Inch 
thick,  and  divided  in  the  Middle  by 
a  thin  Partition,  as  the  Corpora  ca- 
ruernofa  are.  The  other  End  forms 
the  Gians  or  Balanus,  upon  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  Corpo'ra  canjernofa ^ 
The  Veins  in  the  Urethra  have 
Holes  in  their  Sides,  through  which 
the  Blood  pafTes  into  the  Cavity  of 
the  Net- work,  in  an  Eredion,  as 
in  the  Corpora  ca<vernofa.  On  each 
Side  of  the  Bulb  of  the  Urethra 
there  lies  a  fmall  Gland,  whofe 
excretory  Dudt  doping  '  forwards, 
pours  into  the  Urethra  a  vifeous 
and  tranfparent  Liquor,  which  de¬ 
fends  it  againfl  the  Acrimony  of  the 
Salts  of  the  Urine.  And  on  the 
oppofite  Side  of  the  Urethra,  upon 
its  internal  Membrane,  a  little  near¬ 
er  the  Gians,  there  is  another  fmall 
Gland  which  has  the  fame  Ofhee. 
At  the  other  End  of  the  Urethra, 
around  the  Crown  of  the  Gians, 
where  it  joins  the  Pr^putimn,  is  a 
Row  of  fmall  Glands,  like  unto 
thofe  of  the  (  ilia,  called  Glandule 
Odoriferee.  They  feparate  a  Liquor 
w^hich  lubricates  the  Gians,  that  the 
Praputium  may  dip  eafily  upon  it. 
The  Yard  has  a  fmall  Ligament, 
which  arifes  from  its  Back  a  little 
Diftance  from  its  Root,  which  ties 
it  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Os  Pubis, 
that  it  may  not  hang  too  low.  It 
receives  two  Branches  of  Veins  and 
Arteries  from  the  Hypogajiric  Vef- 
fels  ;  befides  others  from  the  Pu¬ 
denda.  The  two  Veins  unite  near  its 
Roots,  and  form  one  Trunk  which 
runs  along  the  upper  Side  of  the 
Yard.  It  has  two  Nerves  from  the 
Os  facrum,  and  feveral  Lympha¬ 
tics,  which  empty  themfelves  into 
the  inguinal  Glands,  The  Yard  has 
N  3  three 
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three  Pair  of  Mufcles ;  The  firll  is 
the  EreSiores ;  they  rife  from  the  If- 
chium,  a  little  below  the  Roots  of 
the  Corpora  ca^ernofa^  they  lie  upon 
them,  and  are  inferted  into  them. 
The  fecond  are  the  Acceleratore$\ 
thefe  rife  from  the  Root  of  the  Vre^ 
iha ;  they  have  feveral  FibreSj, 
which  join  the  Fibres  of  the  Sphinc¬ 
ter  Ani.  They  lie  upon  the  Ure¬ 
thra,  betwixt  the  two  former,  and 
are  inferted  into  the  Corpora  ca^er- 
nofa.  The  third  Pair  are  the  Tranf- 
Hjerfalesi  they  arife  from  the  If 
chiutn  juft  by  the  EreBores^  and  run 
obliquely  to  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Bulb  of  the  Urethra.  When  thefe 
Mufcles  aft,  they  prefs  the  Veins 
upon  the  Back  of  the  Penis,  again  ft 
the  Os  Pubis,  which  is  the  Caufe  of 
the  Eredlion. 

Generation,  is  the  Produdion  of 
any  Thing  in  a  natural  way,  which 
was  not  before  in  being  ;  For  when 
in  any  Parcel  of  Matter  there  is  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  a  Concurrence  of  all 
thofe  Accidents  which  are  necenary 
and  fufficient  to  conftitute  a  deter- 
minate  Species  of  Things  corporeal; 
it  is  then  faid  a  Body  belonging  to 
that  Species  is  generated.  So  that 
no  new  Subftance,  but  only  a  new 
eftential  Denomination,  Modifica¬ 
tion,  or  Manner  of  Exiftence,  is 
produced  or  generated.  And  when 
that  Union  of  Accidents  which  de¬ 
nominates  a  Body  generated,  is  de- 
ilroyed  and .  diffolved,  that  Body, 
Jofmg  its  eftential  Modification,  is 
faid  to  be  corrupted. 

Generation,  Parts  of,  proper  to 
IV omen.  Firft  appears  the  Vuh'a, 
or  great  Chink,  fituated  below  the 
Os  Pubis,  and  covered  with  Hair. 
Above  this  there  is  a  little  Swelling 
made  by  fome  Fat  under  the  Skin, 
which  is  called  Mons  Veneris.  The 
Labia,  or  Lips  of  the  great  Chink, 
are  only  the  Skin  fwelled  by  fome 
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Fat  underneath,  Thefe  being  a  lit¬ 
tle  feparated,  the  Nymphre  appear, 
one  on  each  Side  the  the  Chink:  d  hey 
are  two  fmall  Pieces  of  Flefh  refem- ,  , 
bling  the  Membranes  that  hang  un¬ 
der  the  Throats  of  Pullets.  In  the  i 
Angle  of  the  great  Chink,  next  the  j 
Os  Pubis,  is  the  Extremity  of  the 
Clitoris,  covered  with  a  little  Hood 
of  the  Skin,  called  Prespuiium.  A  | 
littler  deeper,  in  the  fame  Side  of  the  j 
Vulnsa,  there  is  a  little  Hole,  which  j 
is  the  Orifice  of  the  Neck  of  the  j 
Bladder.  On  the  oppofite  Side,  next 
the  Anus,  are  the  Glandulre  Myrti-  \ 
formes,  fituated  in  the  FoJJcl  magna,  j 
or  Nansicularts ;  and  in  this  Angle  j 
of  the  Chink  there  is  a  Ligament  j 
called  the  Fork,  which  is  torn  in  the  j 
firft  Birth. 

The  Clitoris,  which  is  in  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Vuha,  is  a  long  and  ] 
round  Body,  naturally  about  the  Big-  | 
nefs  of  the  Unjula.  It  lies  within  | 
the  Skin;  nor  does  any  Part  of  it  : 
appear  outwardly,  except  its  Extre-  | 
mit.y,  which  is  covered  with  a  Fold¬ 
ing  of  the  Skin  made  by  the  Union 
of  the  Njmpho!,  called  its  Pr^futium.  \ 
The  Subftance  of  the  Clitoris  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  fpongious  Bodies,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  th®  Yard;  they  arife 
diftindly  from  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Os  Pubis,  and  approaching  one  ano¬ 
ther,  they  unite  and  form  the  Bo¬ 
dy  of  the  ClitoAs,  whofe  Extremity, 
which  is  of  an  exquifite  Senfe,  is 
called  Gians.  The  two  fpongious 
Bodies,  before  they  unite,  are  called 
Ciura  Ciitoridis:  they  are  twice  as 
long  as  the  Body  of  the  Clitoris. 
It  has  two  Mufcles,  which  arife  from 
the  Protuberance  of  the  Ifchium, 
and  are  inferted  into  its  fpongious 
Bodies.  They  ered  the  Clitoris  in  , 
Coition,  after  the  fame  Manner  that  i 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Yard  do  ered  the;:; 
Yard.  The  Clitoris  receives  Veins ij 
and  Arteries  from  the  Hcemorrhoidal\\ 

•  Veftelsij 


Veffels  and  the  ;  and  Nerves  in  Women  who  have  had  a  Go-^ 

from  the  fntcrcojials,  which  are  like-  norrhcea. 

wife  diftributed  thro’  ail  the  Parts  The  Vagina,  or  Neck  of  the 
of  the  Vul-va.  Remark,  that  the  Womb,  is  a  long  and  round  Canal, 
veins  on  the  one  Side  of  the /T/r/z  which  reaches  from  the  Pudendiim 
communicate  with  thofe  of  the  to  the  internal  Mouth  of  the  Womb, 
other  Side,  and  fo  do  the  Arteries  In  Maids  it  is  about  five  Fingers 
with  one  another.  ^  Breadth  long,  and  one  and  a  half 

The  Nympho  are  fpongious  in  wide:  But  in  Women  who  have 
their  internal  Subdance,  and  full  of  borne  Children,  its  Length  and  Big- 
Blood-veffeli,  and  therefore  they  nefs  cannot  be  determined,  becaufe 
iwdl  in  Coition.  They  receive  it  lengthens  in  the  time  a  Woman  is 
V  eileis  and  Nerves  as  the  Clitoris,  with  Child,  and  it  dilates  in  the  time 
Their  Ufe  is  to  defend  the  internal  of  Birth.  It  lies  betwixt  the  Blad- 
Parrs  from  external  Injuries,  to  in-  derand  the  Reaum,  with  which  lad 
creal>  Pleafure  in  Coition,  to  dired  it  is  wrapt  up  in  the  fame  common 
the  Courfe  of  the  Urine;  and  they  Membrane  from  the  Peidtonaum : 
are  bigger  in  married  Women  than  For  this  Reafon  the  Excrements  come 
in  Maids.  out  fometimes  by  the  Vu In; a,  when 

The  Hymen  is  a  circular  Folding  this  I ntedine  is  wounded.  The  Sub- . 
of  the  inner  Membrane  of  the  Fa-  fiance  of  the  Vagina  is  compofed  of 
gtna',  which  being  broke  in  the  firil  two  Membranes,  of  which  the  inner. 
Copulation,  its  fibres  contracf  in  which  lines  its  Cavity,  is  nervous 
three  or  four  Places,  and  form  what  and  full  of  Wrinkles  and  Sulci, 
they  zdPiGlanduU  myrt  if  or  me  s.  pecially  in  its  Fore-part.  It*  has 

A  little  beyond  the  Clitoris,  in  the  three  or  four  fmall  Glands  on  that 
Fore-part  of  the  Vulnja,  above  the  Side  next  the  Reawn,  which  pour 
Neck  of  the  Womb,  there  is  a  lit-  into  it  a  vifcous  Humour  in  the 
tie  Hole,  which  is  the  Orifice  of  the  Time  of  Coition ;  of  which  we  have 
Urethra.  It  is  naturally  fo  large  as  fpoken  before.  The  Wrinkles  of 
^  receive  a  Probe  as  big  as  a  Goofe-  this  Membrane  are  for  the  Fridlion 
Quill.  The  Length  of  the  Neck  of  the  Balanus,  to  increafe  the 
^  or  the  Bladder  is  near  about  two  Pleafure  in  Copulation,  to  detain  the 
,  f  ingers  Breadth.  It  has  a  little  Muf-  Seed,  that  it  run  not  out  again,  and 
cle  called  its  Sphinaer,  which  em-  that  it  may  extend  in  the  Time  of 
braces  the  Urethra,  to  hinder^  the  Geftation.  The  external  Membrane 
involuntary  Running  of  the  Urine:  of  the  Vagina  is  made  of  mufcular 
It  joins  the  flefhy  Fibres  which  are  Fibres,  which,  as  Occafion  requires, 
at  the  Orifice  of  the  Vagina.  Be  dilate  and  contrad,  become  long- 
tween  this  Muicle  and  the  inner  and  Ihort,  for  adjulting"  its  Cavity 
Membrane  the  V agina ,  there  are  to  the  Length  and  Bignefs  of  the 
leverai  little  Glands,  whofe  excreto-  Yard.  At  its  lower  Part  there  is 
ry  Ducts  are  called  Lacuna:  They  a  Mufcle  of  circular  Fibres  like  a 
pour  a  vifcous  Liquor  into  the  lower  Sphinaer',  and  under  it  on  each 
Part  of  the  Vidnsa.  Thefe  Glands  Side  the  Vagina  a  net-like  Plexus  of 
are  the  Seat  of  a  Gonorrhoea  in  Wo-  Blood-vefiels,  which,  with  the  Muf- 
men  as  the  Projlata  are  in  Men ;  cle,  helps  to  ilraiten  the  Mouth  of 
rr^L  fame  Ufe  as  they  have,  the  Vagina,  that  it  may  grafp  the 

1  hey  have  been  found  all  ulcerated  Yard  dofely.  I'he  Neck  of  the 
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Womb  receives  Veins  and  Arteries 
from  the  hypogajiric  and  hcsmor- 
rhoidal  Veffels.  Thofe  from  the 
hypcgaftric  are  difperfed  in  its  up¬ 
per  Farts ;  and  thole  from  the  he¬ 
morrhoidal  in  its  lower  Parts.  Thefe 
Veifels  communicate  with  one  ano¬ 
ther.  It  has  Nerves  from  the  Os 
Sacrum.  Among  other  Ufes,  the 
Neck  of  the  Matrix  ferves  for  a 
Conduit  to  the  Mtnjirua,  and  for  a 
PalTage  to  the  fetus. 

The  Matrix.,  or  Womb,  is  fitua- 
ted  in  the  lower  Part  of  the  Hypo- 
gajhiumy  betwixt  the  Bladder  and 
the  ftraight  Gut.  The  Os  Pubis  is 
a  Fence  to  it  before;  the  Sacrum  be- 
fiind ;  and  the  Ilium  on  each  Side. 
They  form  as  it  were  a  liafon  for 
it;  but  becaufe  it  mull:  fwell  whilft 
Women  are  with  Child,  therefore 
they  leave  a  greater  Space  in  them 
than  in  Men  :  and  for  this  Reafon 
it  is,  that  Women  are  bigger  in 
the  Haunches  than  Men.  1  he  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Womb  is  like  a  Pear, 
from  its  internal  Oiifce  to  its  Bot¬ 
tom  :  ’Tis  three  Fingers  long, 
two  broad,  and  almoll  as  much 
thick.  In  Maids  its  Cavity  will 
contain  a  big  Almond ;  but  it 
changes  both  Figure  and  Dimen- 
fions  in  Women  that  are  with 
Child ;  It  prelTes  the  Bowels,  and 
reaches  to  the  Navel  towards  their 
Delivery,  whiill  at  other  Times  it 
does  not  pafs  the  Os  Sacrum.  The 
Womb  is  covered  with  the  Perito¬ 
neum.  Its  Subftance  is  compofed 
oT  Hefhy.  Fibres,  which  are  woven 
together  like  a  Net,  and  they  draw 
together  and  make  feveral  Bundles, 
which  have  feveral  Direftions  for 
the  better  contrading  of  the  Womb 
‘  in  the  Expulfion  of  the  Fetus.  T  he 
Spaces  between  thofe  f  ibres  are  fil¬ 
led  up  with  thin  andfoft  Membranes, 
which  form  an  infinite  Number  of 
Ceils,  upon  which'  the  Blood- vei- 


fels  run',  turning  and  winding  -  fre¬ 
quently.  Upon  thefe  Membranes, 
eipecially  towards  the  Cavity  of  the 
Womb,  there  are  feveral  Glands 
which  feparate  a  Humour  to  lubri¬ 
cate  the  Cavity  of  the  Womb.  The 
Bottom  of  the  Womb  grows  thicM, 
as  it  dilates;  fo  that  in  the  lall 
Months  of  Gellation,  ’tis  at  leak  an 
Inch  thick,  where  the  Placenta  ad¬ 
heres,  becaufe  its  Roots  run  into  the 
Subllance  of  the  Womb.  The  En¬ 
try  into  the  Cavity,  or  the  Mouth 
of  the  Womb,  joins  the  upper  End  i 
of  the  Vagina^  and  makes  a  little  I 
Protuberance  in-  the  room  of  Lips,  i 
which  refembles  the  Muzzle  of  a  i 
little  Dog  ;  by  fome  called  Os  Pin-  \ 
ce.  The  Cavity  of  the  Womb  next 
its  internal  Orifice,  being  more  con-  | 
traded  than  it  is  near  its  Bottom,  ■ 
is  called  ColMm  minus  Uteri.  Its 
Surface  is  unequal,  and  among  the 
Paige  open  feveral  fmali  Ducds,  ,j 
which  diicharge  a  glutinous  Liquor  j 
to  feal  up  the  Mouth  of  the  Womb 
in  Geftation.  Thefe  Duds  are  af- 
feded  in  a  fluor  Alhus.  'Ehe  Veins 
and  Arteries  of  the  Womb  are 
Branches  of  the  hypogajiric  and 
fpersnatic  Vejjels,  whole  larger  Ra¬ 
mifications  inofculate  with  one  ano¬ 
ther.  When  the  I’erm  of  Accre¬ 
tion  draws  to  a  Period,  and  the 
Blood  Vvhich  was  wont  to  be  fpcnt  I 
in  the  Increa:e  of  the  Body,  being  ; 
accumulated,  didends  the  X'eliels,  it 
breaks  forth  once  a  Month  at  thofe 
of  the  Womb;  becaufe  of  all  the 
Veins  of  the  Body,  which  Hand  per-  | 
pendicular  to  the  Horizon,  thefe 
only  are  without  Valves.  This  Eva¬ 
cuation  is  called  the  Menftruay  to 
vvhich  Men  for  the  lame  Reafon  are 
fubjed;  ;  but  in- them  the  redundant 
Humour  paifes  off  by  Urine,  and 
rarely  by  the  hemorrhoidal  Veins. 

Its  Nerves  come  from  the  Intercof- 
tals,  and  from  thofe  w'hich  come  ; 
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from  the  Os  Sacrum.  There  are 
alio  feveral  Lymphatics  upon  its 
Outfide,  which  unite  by  little  and 
little  into  great  Branches  and  dif- 
charge  themfelv'es  into  the  Relerva- 
tory  of  the  Chyle.  All  the  Veflels 
of  the  Womb  creep  upon  it  by 
many  Turnings  and  Windings,  that 
they  may  not  break  when  dillended. 
It  is  tied  by  two  Sorts  of  Ligaments  j 
by  two  bioad,  called  Ligament  a 
lata ;  and  by  two  round,  called 
Ligamenta  rotunda.  The  two  broad 
Ligaments  are  only  a  Produftion  or 
pntinuation  of  'the  Peritoneum, 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Womb,  For 
their  Largenefs  and  FilTure,  they  are 
commonly  compared  to  the  Wings 
of  a  Bat,  and  therefore  called  Vtf- 
pertiiionis  Ale.  The  Oojaria  are 
fadened  to  one  End  of  them,  and 
the  Pube  Faliopiane  run  along  the 
other.  Fhe  two  round  Ligaments 
arife  from  the  fore  and  lateral  Part 
of  i.he  Bottom  of  the  W^omb,  and 
pafs,  in  the  Production  of  the  Pe¬ 
ritoneum,  thro’  the  Rings  of  the  ob¬ 
lique  and  tranfverfe  Mufcles  of  the 
Abdomen  to  the  Os  Pubis,  where 
they  expand  like  a  Goofe-Foot,  and 
are  partly  inferted  into  the  Os  Pubis, 
and  partly  continued  or  joined  to 
the  Mufculus  membranofus,  or  Paf- 
cia  lata,  or  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Infide  of  the  Thigh  ;  and  from 
thence  comes  the  Pain  that  Women 
big  with  Child  feel  in  this  Place. 
The  Subdance  of  thefe  Ligaments 
is  hard,  but  covered  with  a  great 
I''! umber  of  Blood-veiTels  j  they  are 
pretty  big  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
V/omb,  but  they  grow  fmaller  and 
flatter  as  they  approach  the  Os 
Pubis. 

The  Spermatic  VelTels  in  Wo¬ 
men  are  four,  as  in  Men  ;  they 
I  differ  only  in  this,  that  they  are 
I  fhorrer,  that  the  Artery  makes  fe- 
!  Verai  Turnings  and  Windings  as  it 


goes  down  ;  that  it  dividsjs  into  two 
Branches,  of  which  the  fmalled:  goes 
to  the  Onjariuju',  the  biggelt  divides 
into  three  more,  of  which  one  is 
beftovved  upon  the  Womb,  another 
upon  the  V agina,  and  the  third  upon 
the  Ligaments  of  the  Womb,  and 
Pube  Fallopiane.  ’Tis  the  fame  as 
to  the  Veins.  The  Ovaria  are  tied 
about  two  Fingers  Didance  from  the 
Bottom  of  the  Womb  by  the  Liga¬ 
menta  lata.  ’J  hey  are  fixed  to 
the  Peritoneum  at  the  Ilia,  by  the 
fpermatic  Veffels,  They  are  of  an 
oval  Figure,  a  little  fiat  upon  their 
upper  Part,  where  the  fpermatic 
V  eifels  enter.  The  O-oaria,  or  Tef- 
^cles  are  half  as  big  as  Mens  are. 
Their  Surface  is  unequal  and  wrink¬ 
led  in  old  Women,  but  fmooth  and 
equal  in  Maids.  They  are  covered 
with  a  proper  Membrane,  which 
Iticks  clofe  to  their  Subftance  i  and 
with  another,  common  from  the  Pe- 
ritoneum,  which  covers  all  the  fper¬ 
matic  Veffels.  Their  Subfiance  is 
compofed  of  Fibres  and  Membranes 
which  leave  little  Spaces,  in  which 
there  are  feveral  fmail  Veficies 
round  and  full  of  Water;  and 
vvhicn  being  boiled,  hardens  like 
the_  Whue  of  an  Egg.  They  hare 
eacn  or  them  two  proper  Mem- 
bianes,  upon  which  there  are  feve¬ 
ral  fmail  Twigs  of  Veins,  Arteries, 
and  Nerves.  Thefe  Veffels  are 
called  Eggs,  and  they  are  of  a  dif- 

Number  in  Women 
m  different  Ages.  It  has  been  ob- 
lerved  in  Cows,  that  fuch  of  them 
as  are  impregnated  after  Copula¬ 
tion,  are  contained  or  cov^ered  all 
over  wdth  a  yellow  Subffance,  which 
has  a  fmail  Hole  in  its  Side,  through 
which  they  are  thruff  when  they  fall 
mto  the  Pube  Failcpiane.  Befides 
the  fpermatic  Veffels,  the  Ontaria 
nave  Nerves  from  the  Inter co dais 
and  lymphatics,  which  difeharge 

them- 
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tliemfelves  Lito  the  common  Re¬ 
ceptacle. 

The  Fallopiarj^e  are  fituated 

on  the  right  and  left  Side  of  the 
Womb,  'Fhey  rife  from  its  Bottom 
by  a  narrow  Beginning,  and  they 
dilate  in  form  of  a  Trumpet  to  the 
Extremities,  where  they  are  con- 
traded  again  into  a  fmaller  Orihce, 
from  whofe  Circumference  they  di¬ 
late  into  a  pretty  broad  Membrane 
which  looks  as  it  were  torn  at  the 
Edges,  and  therefore  is  called  Mv/hs 
Diaboli.  Their  Cavity,  where  they 
open  into  the  Womb,  will  fcarcely 
admit  of  a  Hog’s  Brillle  ;  but  at  its 
wideft  Part  it  will  take  in  the  End 
of  one’s  little  Finger.  Their  Sub 
Eance  is  compofed  of  two  Mem¬ 
branes,  which  come  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  Membranes  of 
the  Womb.  The  Tubes  are  about 
four  or  hve  Fingers  Breadth  long, 
they  have  the  fame  Veins,  Arteries, 
Nerves,  and  Lymphatics,  as  the 
O'Varia, 

In  the  Ad  of  Generation,  the 
Pleafure  is  fo  great,  as  to  alter  the 
CoLirfe  of  the  Blood  and  animal 
Spirits,  which  then  move  all  thefe 
Parts  that  before  lay  ftill.  The  Cli- 
taris  is  eroded,  which  by  its  exqui- 
iic&  Senfe  affords  a  great  deal  of 
Delight,  The  Glands  about  the 
Keck  of  the  Womb  being  pretTed 
by  the  Swelling  of  the  neighbouring 
Farts,  pour  forth  a  Liquor  to  faci- 
1  tate  the  Paifage  of  the  Pems^  and 
to,  increafe  the  Pleafure.  I'he  Neck 
cf  the  Womb  contrads  and  embra¬ 
ces  clofely  the  Yard;  the  Fibres  of 
tne  Womb  contrad  and  open  its 
Mouth,  v.'hich  at  other  Times  is  ex¬ 
tremely  clofe,  for  the  Reception  of 
the  fpirituous  Part  of  the  Seed  :  and 
the  Branches  of  the  fpermatic  Ar¬ 
tery  which  runs  upon  the  lAgamer- 
ia  iatff.j  between  rhe  0-varia  and 

being  dlitended 


with  Blood,  contrad  and  pull  the 
Extremities  of  the  Tubes  to  the  Ova- 
via,  for  carrying  the  Seed  to  them. 
The  Seed  impregnates-  the  Egg, 
which  from  being  tranfparent,  be¬ 
comes  opake  fome  time  after  ;  ’tis 
covered  with  a  thick  and  yellov/ 
Subftance,  which  preffes  it  on  all 
Sides,  and  thrufls  it  out  thro’  a  little 
Hole  in  its  middle;  fo  it  falls  into 
the  Orifices  of  the  Tuhes^  which  di¬ 
late  fufficiently  for  its  Pafiage  into 
the  W^omb.  Some,  partly  confider- 
ina  the  Clofenefs  of  liie  Mouth  of 

o 

the  Womb,  and  partly  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Ova- 
ria  and  Ova^  do  judge  it  impOifible 
for  the  feed  to  pafs  this  Way  ;  there¬ 
fore  they  think  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
Veins  which  open  in  the  Cavity 
of  the  Vagina  and  Matrix ,  where 
circulating  it  ferments  with  the  Mafs 
of  Blood  ;  from  whence  come  all 
the  Symptoms  which  appear  in 
Conception.  It  enters  and  impreg¬ 
nates  the  Egg  by  the  fmall  Twigs  of 
Arteries  which  are  upon  its  Mem¬ 
branes.  This  Fermentation  fwells 
the  Membranes  of  the  Tubes,  opens 
the  Cavity  of  the  Worr:b,  and  makes 
every  thing  ready  for  the  Reception 
of  the  Egg.  See  Foetus  and  Con¬ 
ception, 

Geniculij  are  the  Knots  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  Herbs ;  and  therefore  Bo¬ 
tanies  called  thofe  fo  marked  Genicu¬ 
late  Plants. 

GeniogloJJi,  is  a  Pair  of  Mufcles 
proceeding  inwardly  from  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  lower  Jaw  under  ano¬ 
ther  Pair  called  Geniohyoides,  and 
enlarging  themfelves,  are  faftened 
into  the  Balls  of  the  Tongue.  I  hefe 
ferve  to  pull  the  Tongue  forward, 
and  to  thruft  it  out  of  the  Mouth  ; 
thus  called  from  yl'ug,  Mentum,  the 
Chin,  and  yhcoa-jct.^  Lingua,  the 
Tongue. 

Geniohjoideeus,  is  a  Mhfcle  of  the 
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Os  Hyoid^s,  which  with  its  Partner 
is  ihort,  thick,  and  flefhy,  arihng 
from  the  internal  Parts  of  the  lower 
Jaw-bone,  called  the  Chin  ;  and  di¬ 
lating  themfelves,  are  Toon  leflened 
again,  and  inferted  into  the  fuperior 
Part  of  the  Fore-bone  of  the  Os 
By  aides.  Thefe  pull  upwards  and  for¬ 
wards  the  Qs  Hy aides,  and  affid  the 
GeniogloJji  in  thrufiing  the  Tongue 
out  of  the  Mouth  ;  from  Mem- 
turn,  Chin,  the  Greek  Ypfilon, 
and£Ti'(^,  Forma,  Shape. 

Gemtal,  is  applied  to  any  thing 
that  concerns  Generation,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  diftind  Parts  of 
Males  and  Females. 

Genius^  is  varioufly  ufed ;  but  in 
Phyfic  and  Medicine  chiefly  to  ex- 
prefs  the  particular  Nature  of  any 
Body  or  Diftemper. 

Gentilitious,  is  by  fome  ufed  in 
the  fame  Senfe  as  Hereditary,  foy’ 
Difeafes  which  are  propagated  from 
Parents  to  Children. 

Genus y  is  a  Term  mpre  ufed  in 
Logic  than  Phyfic  :  however,  in 
natural  Philofpphy  fome  make  three 
Genera  general^j}^may  which  are  Mi¬ 
nerals,  Vegetables,  and  Animals  ,• 
and  Botanills  range  Plants  under 
certain  Genus's  or  Genera,  where¬ 
in  all  agree  in  fome  common  Pro¬ 
perties.  See  Genera, 

Germen,  a  Sprout  or  Bud  ;  the 
Bafis  of  the  Ptjiillum  ;  the  Rudi¬ 
ment  of  the  Fruit  yet  in  Embryo, 
Whence, 

Germination,  is  the  growing  or 
fprouting  put  of  any  Vegetables. 

Gejiation,  is  the  Time  of  a  Wo¬ 
man’s  going  with  Child,  from  gejio, 
to  bear, 

Ghittagemen,  a  Name  given  by 
fome  Writers  to  Gamboge. 

Gialappa,  and  Gialapium,  are  by 
fome  Authors  ufed  for  Jalap. 

Gibbous,  from  gibbus,  hump- 
hacked  j  is  any  Protuberance  or 


Convexity  having  Refemblance 
thereunto. 

Gilla,  is  2.X),  Arabic  Word  for  Salt; 
but  now  ufed  particularly  for  the 
emetic  Salt  of  Vitriol,. 

Gingiva,  the  Gums,  are  a  hard 
Sort  of  Flefh  formed  by  the  Unioa 
of  two  Membranes,  one  of  which 
is  the  Produdion  of  the  Periojieum^ 
and  the  other  of  the  internal  Mem¬ 
brane  of  the  Mouth.  They  arc  fet 
about  the  Teeth,  to  keep  them  firm 
in  their  Sockets. 

Ginglymus,  is  a  Sort  of  Articula¬ 
tion  when  a  Bone  both  receives 
and  is  received ;  and  the  Property  of 
this  Sort  of  Articulation,  is  to  admit 
only  of  the  Motions  of  Flexion  and 
Extenfion.  It  is  called  by  Mecha¬ 
nics  Charnel,  and  it  is  commonly 
ufed  in  Flinges.  Of  this  Articula¬ 
tion  th^re  are  three  Sorts.  The  flrd 
is  when  the  End  of  a  Bone  has  two 
Protuberances,  and  one  Cavity  ; 
and  the  End  of  a  Bone  which  is 
articulated  with  it  has  two  Cavi¬ 
ties  and  one  Protuberance  ;  as  the 
^umerus  and  th&Vlna.  The  fecond 
is  when  a  Bone  at  one  Extremity  re¬ 
ceives  another  Bone,  and  at  its  other 
Extremity  is  received  by  the  fame 
Bone,  as  the  Radius  and  Gina,  The 
third  Sort  is  when  a  Bone  at  one  End 
receives  another  Bone,  and  at  the 
other  End  is  received  by  a  third 
Bone,  as  the  Vertebra  do. 

Gigen.  See  Data, 

Gland,  All  the  Glands  of  a  hu¬ 
man  Body  ^re  by  Anatomifls  reduced 
to  two  Sorts,  nsi'z..  Conglobate  and 
Conglomerate.  A  conglobate  Gland 
is  a  little  fmoqth  Body,  wrapped  up 
in  a  fine  Skin,  by  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated  from  all  the  other  Parts,  only 
admitting  an  Artery  and  Nerve  to 
pafs  in,  and  giving  way  for  a  Vein 
and  excretory  Canal  to  come  out. 
Of  this  Sort  are  the  Glands  in  the 
Brain,  the  Labial  Glands,  and  Pejles, 
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A  conglomerate  Gland  is  compofed 
of  many  little  conglobate  Glands, 
ail  tied  together,  and  wrapped  up  in 
©me  common  Tunicle  or  Membrane. 
Sotinetimes  ail  their  excretory  Dufts 
tmite  and  make  one  common  Pipe, 
thro’  which  the  Liquor  of  ail  of 
them  runs,  as  the  Pancreas,  and 
Carotides  do.  Sometimes  the  Duels 
uniting,  form  feverai  Pipes,  which 
©nly  communicate 'with  one  another 
hy  crofs  Canals,  and  fuch  are  the 
Breaks.  Others  again  have  feverai 
Pipes,  without  any  Communication 
with  one  another;  of  which  Sort  are 
the  Glandules  lachrymales,  and  Pro- 
jlates.  And  a  fourth  Sort  is,  when 
each  little  Gland  has  its  own  excre¬ 
tory  Dudl,  thro’  which  it  tranfmits 
its  Liquor  to  a  common  Bafon,  as 
the  Kidneys. 

The  Ancients  thought  that  the 
Glands  were  Cifterns  which  con¬ 
tained  certain  Liquors,  by  which 
the  Blood  being  fermented,  threw 
the  Humours  refined  in  the  ex¬ 
cretory  Duels.  But  as  thefe  Fer¬ 
ments  muk  mix  with  the  Blood,  fo 

they  mud  be  exhaufted  and  carried 
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off  by  the  Blood  into  the  Veins.  And 
beeaufe  ail  the  Liquors  in  the  Body 
are  feparated  from  the  Blood,  there 
mufi:  be  another  Ferment  to  feparate 
more:-  But  this  fecond  Ferment  is 
liable  to  the  fame  Fate  as  the  firft  ; 
and  the'^efore  there  mufi;  be  an  infi¬ 
nite  Series  of  Ferments  in  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  which  is  abfurd.  If  it  flrould 
be  faid,  that  the  Ferments  are  not 
carried  off  with  the  Blood,  they  muff 
be  flopped  by  the  Strudlure  of  the 
Glands.:  But  then  there  will  be  a 
Secretion  without  a  Ferment,  which 
is  now  the  common  Opinion.  Some 
think  the  ..Glands  or  Tubes,  whole 
Orifices  differing  in  Figure,  adn)it. 
only  Bodies  of  fimilar  Figures  to 
pafs  thro’  them.  But  this  Opinion 
is  demonffrably  falie  ;  for  befides 


that  Liquors  are  fufceptible  of  all 
Figures,  and  that  Bodies,  of  any 
Figure,  and  a  leffer  Diameter  than 
that  of  the  Gland,  will  pafs  thro’  ; 
and  that  even  a  Body  of  a  limilar 
Figure,  and  equal  Diameter  with 
that  of  the  Orifice  of  the  Glands, 
may  be  prefented  innumerable  Ways, 
and  not  be  able  to  pafs  thro’  whilft 
there  is  only  one  Way  it  can  pafs; 
all  the  Veffeis  in  the  Body  are  Co¬ 
nical  or  Cylindrical,  and  confequent- 
ly  there  is  no  Difference  in  the  Figure 
of  their  Orifices.  For  the  Preffure 
of  a  Fluid  being  always  perpendicu¬ 
lar  upon  the  Sides  of  the  Veffel  that 
contains  it,  and  equal  at  equal 
Heights  of  the  Fluid,  if  the  Sides 
are  foft  and  yielding,  they  muff  be 
equally  diffended  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a 
Sedlion  perpendicular  to  the  Axis  of 
the  Veffel  muff  be  a  Circle,  and 
confequently  the  Veffel  be  either 
Cylindrical  or  Conical.  This  is 
agreeable  to  the  Accounts  of  the 
niceft  Anatomiffs,  who  tell  us  that  a 
Gland  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Convo¬ 
lution  of  fmall  Arteries,  whole  laft 
Branches  are  Cylindrical,  or,  which 
is  the  fame  Thing,  Part  of  an  infi¬ 
nitely  long  Cone.  A  Gland  there¬ 
fore  being  nothing  but  a  Branch  of 
an  Artery,  whofe  fartheft  Extre¬ 
mity  becomes  the  excretory  Dudl  of 
the  Gland,  it  is  next  to  be  known 
how  fuch  a  Strudlure  can  feparate 
from  the  Blood  only  fome  Parts  of 
it ;  and  how  different  Glands  mav 
feparate  different  Parts  of  the  Blood. 
If  iuch  a  Fluid  is  to  be  drawn  off 
as  confifts  of  the  fmalleft  Particles 
of  the  Blood,  let  that  Orifice  of  the 
Gland,  which  is  inferred  into  the 
Artery  of  which  it  is  a  Branch,  be 
fo  imall  as  to  admit  only  the  fmal¬ 
left  Particles  of  the  Blood ;  then 
thefe,  and  thefe  only  will  enter  this 
Gland,  and  the  Fluid  which  paffes 
out  at  the  other  Extremity  of  the 
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Tube,  or  the  excretory  Du(5l,  muH 
be  fuch  as  is  required.  If  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  Blood,  which  are  of 
the  next  Size  or  Magnitude,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  feparated,  let  the  Ori- 
iice  of  the  Gland  be  fo  big  as 
to  receive  thofe  fecond  Particles, 
but  fmall  enough  to  exclude  all 
bigger  Particles ;  then  thefe  fecond 
Particles,  together  with  the  hrft  or 
fmall  eft,  will  enter  the  Gland  ;  but 
becaufe  the  Liquor  to  be  fecerned  is 
to  confift  only  of  the  fecond  Sort 
of  Particles,  that  is,  the  fecond  Sort 
of  Particles  only  are  to  flow  oat  at 
the  Extremity  of  the  Tube,  which 
is  the  excretory  Duel,  therefore  v/e 
are  ^  to  fuppofe,  that  this  Gland, 
(which  is  only  a  Branch  of  an  Ar¬ 
tery,  and  differs  in  nothing  from  a 
common  Artery,  but  in  the  Nar- 
rownefs  of  its  Channel)  has  Bran¬ 
ches  which  are  big  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  fmalleft  Particles  only,  and 
carry  them  off  into  the  Veins:  fo 
that  as  both  Sorts  of  Particles  move 
together  along  the  Gland,  the  fmal¬ 
left  Particles,  will  pafs  off  through 
its  Branches,  and  a  Fluid  confifting 
chiefly  o  f  the  fecond  Sort  of  Particles, 
will  arrive  at  the  excretory  Duff. 
Thus  the  Number  of  Branches  may 
be  fo  great  as  to  draw  off  moft  of 
the  fmalleft  Particles,  before  the  fe¬ 
cond  Sort  of  Particles  arrive  at  the 
excretory  Tudl  ;  fo  the  Liquor  to 
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be  fecerned,  ^  may  confift  of  both 
thefe  Soits  ot  Particles  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  in  any  Proportion,  according 
to  the  Number  of  Branches.  If  a 
Fluid  confifting  of  a  third  Sort  of 
Particles,  larger  than  either  of  tho 
former,  is  to  be  fecerned,  the  Oii- 
ftce  ot  the  Gland  muft  be  juft  big 
enough  to  admit  fuch  Particles, 
and  no  bigger  ;  and  the  Branch® 
of  the  Gland  muft  be  fmall  enough 
to  exclude  the  biggeft  Particles,  and 
big  enough  to  receive  the  ieiler : 
and  according  as  the  Number  of 
Branches  is  either  greater  or  fmal- 
ler,  the  Fluid  which  runs  out  at  the 
excretory  Duds,  wiil  confift  either 
of  the  largeft  Particles,  or  of  ail 
together  mixed  in  any  Proportion, 
And  thus  we  may  underftand  how 
a  Liquor  thicker  than  the  Blood, 
may  be  ftrained  off  from  the  Blood, 
if  the  Orifice  of  the  Gland  be  fo  bio- 
as  to  admit  Particles  of  any  Size^ 
and  the  Branches  fo  numerous  as 
to  draw  off  the  thinner  Parts  before 
the  thicker  arrive  at  the  excretorv 
Dud.  ^ 

But  this  may  be  better  illuftrated 
by  the  following  Diagram  ;  Suppofe 
uf  £  to  be  a  fmall  evanefeent  Arte¬ 
ry,  and  that  the  Particles  of  the  leaft 
Size  were  to  be  feparated  from  the 
reft.  From  the  Side  of  the  Artery 
let  the  Tube  CK  arife,  whofe  Ori¬ 
fice  at  C  is  fuch  as  is  capable  of  ad¬ 
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■Bnitting  Particles  of  the  leail  Size, 
together  with  the  aqueous  Fluid  ; 
thel'e  therefore  will  be  feparated 
from  all  the  other  Particles  of  the 
Blood,  and  the  Tube  C  K  being  a 
Cylinder,  they  will  pafs  to  its  far¬ 
ther  End  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  excretory  Du£t  of  the  Gland. 
If  the  Quantity  of  the  aqueous 
Fluid,  feparated  with  the  leaft  Par¬ 
ticles,  mull  be  diminilhed  ;  that 
fuch  a  Fluid  as  is  requiiite  may  pafs 
through  the  excretory  Dudl  from 
the  Tube  C  K,  you  mult  imagine 
that  feveral  other  fmaller  Canals  go 
out,  as  i>,  and  G,  whofe  Ori¬ 

fices  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  admit 
no  other  Particles,  befides  thofe  of 
the  aqueous  Fluid,  to  pafs  through 
them  :  and  therefore  as  the  leaffc 
Particles,  together  with  the  aqueous 
Fluid,  pafs  along  the  Tube  CK,  the 
aqueous  Fluid  mull  condantly  be 
diminilhed  ;  and  the  Quantity  of 
the  leail  Particles  ftill  remaining, 
can  pafs  no  where  but  at  the  excre¬ 
tory  Duel  K.  And  this  Diminution 
of  the  aqueous  Fluid  will  always 
be  according  to  the  Number  of 
Canals  Z>,  T,  T,  G,  that  is,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Length  of  the  Tube 
C  K,  And  therefore  as  the  Gland 
is  longer  or  fhorter,  fo  the  more 
or  lefs  aqueous  Fluid  will  pafs  thro' 
the  Orifice  of  the  excretory  Dudl 
K  j  and  confequently  the  fccreted 
Fluid  upon  this  account  be  thicker 
or  thinner.  If  Particles  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  Size  are  to  be  drawn  off,  let 
the  Orifice  at  C  be  juft  big  enough 
to  admit  thofe  Particles,  and  not 
any  bigger.  Thefe  Particles  with 
the  aqueous  Fluid,  will  pafs  the 
Orifice  C  ;  but  if  the  Canals  D,  E, 
Et  G,  are  big  enough  to  receive 
all  the  other  Particles,  and  too  lit¬ 
tle  to  admit  thofe  to  be  feparated, 
they  mull  arrive  at  the  excretory 


Du£l  Ki  with  what  Proportion  of 
leffer  Particles  is  required.  And 
thus  any  Panicles  may  be  drawn  oft> 
either  by  themfelves,  or  mixed  with 
any  other  in  any  Proportion  ;  and 
this  only  by  Arteries  :  for  C  K  is 
only  a  fmaller  Artery,  ftraight  or 
fpiral,  or  contorted  ;  and  Z),  Z,  F,  G> 
are  again  Arteries  fmaller  than  it ; 
and  if  any  of  thefe  are  fo  fmall,  as 
only  to  admit  Particles  of  Serums 
they  will  conftitute  Lymphatic  Vef- 
fels  ;  from  whence  it  is  that  we  find 
Lymphaduds  arifing  in  great  Num» 
bers  from  thofe  Glands  which  fepa-^ 
rate  thick  Humours,  as  from  the 
Tefticles,  Liver, 

After  this  Manner  the  feveral  Hu¬ 
mours  in  the  Body  may  be  feparated 
by  Glands  from  the  Blood,  which 
mull  either  be  compofed  of  fo  many 
Humours  as  are  feparated  from  it  ; 
or  elfe  it  muft  contain  a  few  Prin¬ 
ciples,  which  mixed  all  together 
form  the  Blood,  and  which  varioully 
combined  form  the  dift'erent  Hu¬ 
mours  which  are  drained  from  it : 
as  a  few  Rays  of  Light,  of  different 
Refrangibilities,  mixed  all  together, 
produce  a  white  Colour;  bat  vari- 
oufly  combined,  exhibit  all  imagi¬ 
nable  Variety  of  Colours.  It  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  the  Blood, 
in  which  we  difeern  but  two  diftin£l 
Parts,  ftiould  be  compofed  of  near 
thirty  fimple  Humours;  for  fo  many 
do  the  Glands  fecern  from  it.  Nor 
is  it  agreeable  to  that  Simplicity 
which  Nature  conftantly  affedls  in 
all  her  Operations.  The  Principles 
of  all  natural  Bodies  are  faid  not  to 
exceed  five  ;  and  how  prodigious  is 
the  Variety  that  refults  from  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Mixtures  and  Modifications  ? 
If  we  fuppofe  likevvife  but  five  Prin¬ 
ciples,  or  different  Particles  in  the 
Blood,  their  Combinations  alone, 
without  different  Modifications  and 
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Proportions,  will  yield  near  as  many 
different  Humours  as  are  feparated 
from  the  Blood.  And  it  is  Matter 
of  Fad,  that  Urine,  Sweat,  Tears, 
Spittle,  and  Milk,  are  compound 
Liquors,  and  that  in  each  of  them 
there  are  Parts  common  to  all  of 
them  And  if  the  Compolition  of 
fome  other  Humours  of  the  Body  is 
not  fo  apparent,  it  does  not  the 
more  follow  from  thence  that  they 
are  not  compounded,  than  it  does 
that  the  Blood  is  not,  becaufe  we 
do  not  perceive  it  in  the  feveial 
Humours  which  are  feparated  from 
it  by  the  Glands.  Since  therefore 
the  feveral  Humours  are  formed  by 
the  various  Combinations  of  a  few 
Particles  which  compofe  the  Blood, 
and  that  each  Humour  is  fecerned 
by  Glands,  placed  for  the  moil:  part 
in  fome  one  Part  of- the  Body,  as 
the  Gall  which  is  feparated  from  the 
Liver,  and  the  Urine  in  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  the  Particles  of  the  Blood  mud 
fall  into  fuch  Combinations  as  are 
ft  to  form  Gall  at  the  Liver,  Urine 
at  the  Kidneys,  and  fo  of  the  o- 
thers;  otherwife  the  Glands  could 
never  feparate  from  the  Blood  fuch 
Humours.  And  as  all  the  Humours 
are  compofed  of  a  few  different 
Particles,  the  greater  will  be  the 
Number  of  Particles  combined  to 
form  Bile  ;  and  the  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Bile  will  be  fecerned,  the 
fewer  there  are  of  all  other  Combi- 
nations  at  the  Liver.  Such  Com¬ 
binations  therefore  as  are  fit  to 
form  the  Humours  proper  to  pafs 
thro’  ^  the  Glands,  where  thefe  Com¬ 
binations  are  formed,  being  there 
only  requifite,  will  be  there  mod 
numerous  i  and  all  others  being 
there  lefs  requifite,  or  ufelefs,  will 
be  there  lefs  numerous.  And  there¬ 
fore  where  ever  the  Particles  of 
Blood  are  mod  didblved,  there  will 
be  placed  fuch  Glands  as  feparate 


Humours  vvhich  confid  of  the  mojd 
fimple  Combinations,  or  of  Parti¬ 
cles  which  do  the  mod  eafily  com¬ 
bine  ;  and  at  the  greated  Didances 
from  thefe,  will  be  fituated  the 
Glands  which  fecern  Humours  con¬ 
fiding  of  the  mod  compound  Com¬ 
binations,  or  of  Particles  which  do 
the  mod  llowly  unite.  And  be¬ 
tween  thefe  will  be  all  other  Glands, 
which  according  to  either  Extreme 
will  feparate  Humours  more  or  lefs 
combined,  or  compounded  of  Par¬ 
ticles  which  do  more  quickly  or 
flowly  combine  together.  By  the 
Thinnefs  of  the  Liquor  in  the  Fen- 
cardium^  and  of  the  Liquor  which 
pafies  thro’  the  Kidneys,  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  Blood  feem  to  be  mod 
didblved  at  and  about  the  Heart. 
Here  vye  not  only  find  tlie  Ededs  of 
this  Didolution  in  the  Secretions, 
but  likewife  the  Caufe  of  it,  the 
Force  of  the  Air  in  Refpiratioa 
breaking  the  Globules  of  the  Blood  ; 
which  Force  is  demon drable  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  PrelTure  of  ico  Pounds 
Weight  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Lungs.  Nor  is  it  evident  only  from 
the  Caufes  and  Effects,  that  the 
Blood  is  here  mod  didblved,  but 
likewife  from  the  Methods  whidi 
Nature  takes  to  prevent  the  Effeas 
of  this  Difiblution,  in  fome  particu¬ 
lar  Places  at  a  little  Didance  from  the 
Heart;  for  the  Bile  and  Seed  being 
thick  Humours,  compofed  of  Parti¬ 
cles  which  combine  but  dowly  toge¬ 
ther,  and  it  being  requifite  that  they 
Ihould  be  fecerned  where  the  Liver 
and  Tedicles  are  placed ;  Nature 
has  made  ufe  of  particular  Contri¬ 
vances,  to  give  the  Particles  which 
were  to  form  thofe  Humours,  more 
Time  to  combine,  than  they  could 
have  had  otherwiTe,  being  lb  near 
to  the  Heart.  For  the  Formation 
of  the  Bile  die  has  contrived  the 
V ena  Fort^,  and  the  Spleen  ;  thro* 
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tlie  firft  the  Blood  moves  near  200 
times  Bower,  and  thro’  the  lail  alto¬ 
gether  as  much,  than  otherwife  it 
would  have  done.  And  that  the 
Particles  which  form  the  Seed  might 
have  time  to  combine,  the  Orifices 
of  the  fpermatic  Arteries  are  con- 
trailed  ;  and  they  likewife  arife  from 
the  Fena  Ca^a,  a  little  below  the 
Emulgents,  at  a  great  DiBance  from 
the  I'eilicles,  contrary  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Courfe  of  Nature ;  by  which 
Means  the  Blood  is  150  Times 
longer  in  going  to  the  Teflicles, 
than  otherwife  it  had  been.  At  the 
greateft  Diflances  from  the  Heart, 
the  vifcous  Liquor  of  the  Joints  is 
fecerned ;  and  fome  Liquors,  whofe 
Parts  require  no  Combination,  as 
the  Lymphay  may  be  fecerned  any 
where.  All  thefe  different  Com¬ 
binations,  which  form  fo  many  dif- 
tinil  Fluids,  arife  from  an  attrailive 
Power  in  the  Parts  of  Matter,  which 
tho’  it  be  equally  diffufed  thro’  the 
whole  Mafs,  yet  according  to  the 
different  Denfities  of  Particles,  and 
the  Figures  of  their  Parts,  lome  Sorts 
of  Particles  would  be  foon  united, 
while  others  require  a  longer  Time 
to  be  joined  together  :  fome  will 
cohere  more  firmly  than  others, 
and  Particles  of  one  kind  will  have 
a  greater  T'endency  to  unite  with 
^  thofe  of  another  Sort,  in  a  certain 
Portion  of  their  Surface  than  in  any 
other.  See  AttraSiion  and  Animal  Se¬ 
cretion,  Dr.  Kczl  gives  the  following 
Lift  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Glands. 

1  Cerehri, 

2  Plexus  Choroidei,  * 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

.  9 


10 


Sebacea. 

Meatus  Audiforii, 
Ci  Hares. 
Lachrymales, 
Htimerum  Aqueum 
Cryjiallinum 
Vitreum 

Atrum  Choroidis^ 


i*  Sscernaites, 

y 


1 1  lAafaUs. 


2  BuccaleSy  hahialeSy  Palafineg, 

I  3  P arotidesy  MaxillareySublingualei„ 

I  4  Ponfillarum, 

15  OEf'phagi. 

I  6  Afper^  AhteriiS^ 

I  7  Pericardii. 

I  8  Mammarutn. 

1  p  T cntriculi. 

20  InttJHnorum.  . 

2  I  P ancreatis. 

22  Hepatis. 

23  Veficrs  Fellis. 

24  Renum 
23  Renalis. 

26  Uretrum. 

27  V e fie ^  Urinaria. 

28  U  ret  hr  re. 

29  Pejiiculorum. 

30  Proflat  arum. 

31  U  hri. 

32  Vaginae , 

33  Lymphatics. 

34  Pingue  din  ales, 

3 5  Medu'lares. 

36  Artuum. 

37  Cm! is  Milliorei. 

Glanduls  lachrymales.  „See 

runruls  lachrymalcsy  and  Eye. 

Glandula  myrtiformes.  See  Ge~ 
neration.  Parts  of y  proper  to  Women. 

Glanduls  odorifers.  See  Gene’- 
rationy  Parts  efy  proper  to  Men. 
Glandula  pituitaria .  See  Brain. 
Glanduhe  renales.  See  Capfuls 
atrahilares. 

Glanduls  fehaces.  See  Ear. 
Glandulation,  in  Botany,  refpe6ls 
the  fecretory  Velfels  of  Vegetables, 
which  are  either  Glandules,  Folli¬ 
cles,  or  Utricles. 

Glandulofum  Corpus.  See  Proflats. 
Gians.  See  Generation,  Parts  of, 
proper  to  Men. 

Glafsy  an  artificial  Subftance  made 
by  fufing  fixed  Salts,  and  Flint 
or  Sand  together,  with  a  vehement 
Fire.  It  is  poifonous  when  taken 
internally,  unlefs  it  be  fine  ground, 
becaufe  the  fharp  Points  of  it  prick, 
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tear^  and  wound  the  Inteflines,  tau- 
fmg  Inflammation,  and  in  time  a 
Gangrene  or  Mortification  therein. 
But  when  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
Powder,  its  internal  Ufe  is  faid  to 
be  very^  fafe,  and  attended  with  no 
ill  ConfeQuence, 

A 

Glaucoma^  from  C^efius, 

is  a  Fault  in  the  Eye,  which  chan¬ 
ges  the  cryftalline  Humour  into  a 
grayiih  Colour;  Glaucojis  is  the 
fame  ;  and  both  in  general  fignify 
^  Change  of  Colour  in  the  Eve 
v/ithout  Detriment  of  Sight,  and 
therein  difler  from  what  is  com¬ 
monly  underftood  by  SufFufoh. 

is  alfo  by  fome  applied  to 
a  wiiiii'ih  Urine,  that  hath  Films  in 
it  like  tranfparent  Flo'rn. 

^  G'Ew,  ftridlly  fignifes  the 

Cavity  or  Socket  of  the  Eye  ;  but 
by  fome  Anatomifls  is  alfo  ufed 
for  tnat  Cavity  of  a  Rone  which  re¬ 
ceives  another  within  it ;  hence 

Gltnoides,  from  the  former,  and 
horma.  Shape;  are  two  Ca¬ 
vities  in  the  lower  part  of  the  frfl; 
V ertebr^e  of  the  Neck. 

Glifcere,  to  kindle,  properly  as 
Eire  does  ;  but  by  phyflcal  Writers 
is  fometimes  applied  to  the  natural 
Heat  and  Increafe  of  Spirits  ;  and 
by  others,  to  the  Exacerbation  of 
Fevers,  which  return  periodically. 

Globules,  are  fuch  fmali  Particles 
of  Matter  as  are  of  a  globular  or 
fpherical  Figure;  as  the  red  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  Blood,  which  fwim  in 
a  tranfparent  Serum,  and  are  eafily 
difcovered  by  the  Microfcdpe  ;  and 
it  is  pleafant  to  fee  how  tiiefe  will 
attract  one  another  when  they  come 
within  a  due  Diflance,  and  unite 
like  the  Spheres  of  Quickfilver. 

Globuius  Naji,  is  the  low'er  car¬ 
tilaginous  moveable  Part  of  the 
Koie. 

Giottis,  from  yAcfcO’O'ct,  Lingua, 
the  Tongue,  is  that  Chink  of  the 


-  Larynx  that  lies  at  the  Root  of  the 
a  Tongue,  and  which  is  covered  by 
the  Epiglouis, 

t  GJumc,  or  Hufe,  among  Botanifls, 
)  a  kind  of  Cup,  conf  icing  of  two  or 
)  three  membranous  valves,  wTich 
are  often  pellucid  at  their  Edges: 
,  fiiis  fort  of  Cup  belonj:s  to  the 
raues. 

I  Glut.^us,  from  p--AaT.k,  'Nates,  the 
;  Buttock.  There  are  three  Mufcles  of 
this  Name  which  extend  the  Thigh; 

•  tiie  fjrfl  IS  Gluit'gus  major,  or  the  £;rea» 
ter,  which  arifes  femicircularly  from 
the  Gs  Coccygis^  the  Spines  of  the 
Sacrum,  the  Spine  of  the  Ilium,  and 
from  a  ftrong  Ligament  that  runs 
between  the  Sacrum  and  Tubercle 
bf  the  Ifchiumi  and  defcending,  it 
is  inferted  into  the  Linca  afpera,  four 
Pmgers  Breadth  below  the  great 
"Trochanter.  The  Medius,  or  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  ariies  from  the  Spine  of  the 
Ilium  under  the  former,  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  fuperior  amd  external 
part  of  the  great  ‘7 rochanter.  And  the 
Minor,  or  leiTer,  arifes  from  the  low-er 
Part  of  the  external  Side  of  the  Ilium, 
under  the  former,  and  is  inferted  at 
the  fuperior  Part  of  the  great  Tro¬ 
chanter. 

Gnidius,  is  applied  by  Hippocrates, 
and  others  fince,  to  fome  medicinal 
Precepts  wrote  in  the  Ifland  of 
Gnidos,  Bay-berries  alfo,  or  fome- 
what  near  thereunto,  are  by  lome 
called  Cocci  gnidii,  from  tlicir  Plenty 
in  that  Ifland. 

Goldbeater’' s~jkin,  is  the  Iniejlinum 
reBum  of  an  Ox,  which  Goldbeaters 
lay  between  the  Leaves  of  their 
Metal  while  they  beat  it,  whereby 
the  Membrane  is  reduced  thin,  and 
made  fit  to  apply  to  Cuts,  or  fmall 
frefh  Wounds,  as  it  is  now  the  com¬ 
mon  Pradbee. 

Gomphofis,^  from  yoptpbco,  Clamum 
impingo,  to  drive  in  a  Nail,  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  Articulation,  like  the 
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driving  a  Nail  into  any  thing,  as  the 
Molares  are  into  the  Bones  of  the 
Jaws ;  and  hence, 

Gomphiojis^  is  a  Diftemper  of  the 
Teeth,  which  makes  them  loofe, 
and  ready  to  drop,  according  to 
Dhjeorides  \  but  tivffmun  jufly  e- 
nough  changes  that  I'erm  into 
(p/ctcr/r ;  the  privative  Parcicie  cx- 
prelTmg  that  Defedl. 

Goriigra^  from  yovn,  genu,  the 
Knee,  and  capto,  to  take, 

is  the  Gout  in  the  Knee. 

Gonorrheea,  from  j-avvj,  gen'itura, 
or  Semen,  the  Seed,  and  ptcu,  fiuo, 
to  flow  ;  anciently  uied  for  any 
involuntary  Emiffion  of  Seed,  bat 
now  only  for  a  Weeping  of  Matter 
from  ulcerated  Glands.  Tht  Pnojiat^e 
are  the  Seat  of  it  in  Men,  as  the  La¬ 
cuna  are  in  Women  ;  for  which  fee 
the  Parts  of  Generation  proper  to 
both  Sexes.  Its  Cure  confills  in 
cooling  and  deterging,  with  Diure¬ 
tics  and  Balfamics. 

Gonorr  hrea  cor  data.  See  Chorde. 

Gout,  This  is  a  Diflemper  better 
known  than  underftood.  Dr.  Keil 
faySi  that  the  equal  Celerity  of  the 
Particles  of  the  Blood  in  the  Extre¬ 
mities,  is  likewife  the  Reafon  why 
the  Concretions  of  the  Goat  are 
formed  there ;  unlefs  by  frequent 
Debauches  or  Decay  of  Nature,  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  becomes  fo 
languid  that  thefe  Particles  eahly 
attrafl  one  another  in  the  Blood-. 
VefTels  of  the  Bow'cls,  where  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  is  alfo  very 
flow  :  And  then  fuch  Remedies  as 
warm  and  increafe  the  intehine  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood,  and  thereby  dii- 
turb  the  Attraction  of  the  gouty 
Particles,  relieve  the  Bowels,  and 
lend  the  peccant  Matter  back  again 
to  the  Extremities.  Baton  this  Sub¬ 
ject  I  have  ventured  to  publilli  fome 
'i'houghts  in  an  Rhay  annexed  to  the 
fecoud  Edition  of  the  Explanations 


of  Sandtorius's  Jphorifms,  and  which 
was  before  promiled  under  this 
Term  in  the  firft  Edition  of  this 

Lexicon, 

Gracilis,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the  Leg, 
thus  ,  called  from  its  {lender  Shape, 
It  arhes  partly  tendinous,  and  partly 
fleJhy,  from  the  Os  Pubis  internally, 
between  the  firft  ^nd  fecond  Heads 
of  the  Triceps:  and  in  its  Defcent 
in  the  Infide  of  the  Thigh,  it  grows 
narrow,  and  becomes  tendinous,  a 
little  below  the  Sartorius,  and  is  fo 
inferred  into  the  Tibia.  It  affifteth 
in  bringing  the  Thigh  and  Leg  in¬ 
ward. 

Gramineous  Herbs,  amongft  Bota- 
nifts,  are  fuch  as  have  a  long  narrow 
Leaf,  and  no  Foot-ftalk ;  and  thefe 
are  reckoned  Frununtaceous,  whofe 
Seed  is  ufed  for  Food,  either  in  Bread, 
Drink  or  Broth,  fuch  as  Wheat,  Rye, 
Barley,  Cfr.  or  not  Frumentaceous, 
more  properly  called  Graftes,  which 
have  an  hollow  jointed  Stalk,  not 
branched,  and  a  ftaminous  Flower. 
Accordinsf  to  Linnaus,  the  Gramina 
conlUtute  one  of  the  feven  Tribes 
or  Families  of  the  vegetable  King¬ 
dom:  They  are  thus  charaClerized ; 
having  the  moft  fimple  Leaves,  an 
articulated  Culmus,  a  glnmoie  Calyx, 
and  a  fingle  Seed.  'Phis  Family  in¬ 
cludes  the  feveral  kinds  of  Corn  as 
well  as  Graifes. 

Graniojorous,  from  Grava,  Corn, 
and  ‘voro,  to  devour,  are  tho!e  Ani¬ 
mals  which  feed  upon  Corn,  or  any 
other  Seeds. 

Granulation,  in  Chymiftry,  figni- 
fies  pouring  of  melted  Metal  into 
cold  Water,  fo  as  it  may  granulate, 
or  congeal  into  fmall  Grains.  It  is 
generally  done  thro’  a  Colander,  or 
a  Birch-broom.  Gun-pow'der,  and 
fom.e  fairs,  are  likewife  faid  to  be 
granulated,  from  their  Refemblance 
to  Grain  or  Seed. 

Gra^cida, 
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^  Qra’vida^  a  Womaii  is  faid  to  be 
fc  uhilil  fhe  goes  with  Child. 

,  Gra^vity^  and  as  Tome  call  itj  the 
Vis^  Centripeta,  is  that  Quality  by 
which  all  heavy  Bodies-^  tend  towards 
the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  accelera¬ 
ting  their  Motion  the  nearer  they 
move  towards  it.  About  the  Caufe 
of  this  wonderful  and  univerfal  Af- 
fedion  of  Matter,  there  have  been 
endlefs  Conjedures :  But  a  true  Phi- 
iofophy,  that  teaches  what  is  not 
within  our  Capacities^  as  well  as 
what  is  knowable,  has  fhewn  this 
to  be  unfolvable  by  any  philofo- 
phical  Hypothefis,  and  refolved  it 
into  the  immediate  Will  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator.  Of  all  Bodies  confidered 
within^  the  Confines  of  any  Fluids 
there  is  a  twofold  Gravity,  True 
and  Abfolute  j  and  Apparent,  Vul¬ 
gar  or  Comparative.  Abfolute  Gra¬ 
vity  is  the  whole  Force  by  which 
any  .  Body  tends  downwards  j  but 
the  Relative  or  Vulgar  is  the  Excefs 
of  Gravity  in  one  Body  above  the 
fpecific  Gravity  of  the  Fluid,  where¬ 
by  it  tends  downwards  more  than  the 
ambient  Fluid  doth.  In  reference  to 
abfolute  Gravity,  the  Parts  of  all 
Fluids  and  all  Bodies  do  really  grav^i- 
tate  in  their  proper  Places,  arid  there¬ 
fore  by  their  joint  Weights  do  make 
the  Weight  of  the  whole  :  p'or  every 
heavy  Whole  is  a  heavy  Body,  as 
we  find  in  Veffels  filled  with  all 
Kinds  of  Liquors ;  and  the  Weight 
of  any  Whole  is  equal  to,  becaufe 
compounded  of,  the  Weight  of  all 
its  Parts.  The  latter  Kind  of  Gra¬ 
vity  is  fuch,  that  in  reference  to  it 
Bodies  do  not  gravitate  in  their 
Peaces  ;  or  rather  do  not,  when 
compared  with  one  another,  pre¬ 
gravitate;  but  by  hindering  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  their  mutual  Endeavour  to 
defcend,  do  remain  in  their  proper 
Places,  all  one  as  if  they  were  rot 
heavy  at  all,  Thofe  things  which 


do  not  pre  gravitate  in  the  Air,  Wa¬ 
ter,  Cfc.  the  Vulgar  take  to  have 
no  Gravity;  and  only  judge  thofe 
to  be  heavy  Bodies  which  they  fee 
pre-gravitate  or  defcend,  becaufe 
they  cannot  be  fupported  by  the 
ordinary  Gravitation  of  the  Fluid, 
or  by  its  Preffure  all  manner  of  Ways. 
So  that  the  Notion  of  Weight  a- 
mongft  the  Vulgar,  is  only  the  Ex¬ 
cefs  Oi  any  Body’s  W^eight  above 
that  of  Air;  And  eonfequently  they 
account  thofe  Things  to  be  light, 
which  being  lefs  heavy  than  Air, 
are  fupported  by  it,  or  buoyed  up 
in  it;  whereas  thofe  comparatively 
light  Bodies  are  not  fo  really,  fince 
^acuo  it  is  found  by  Experiment, 
that  they  defcend  as  fail  as  other 
heavy  Bodies  do  in  Air. 

The  Properties  of  Gravity  are 
thus  enumerated:  i.  That  all  Bo¬ 
dies  defcend  toward  a  Point,  which 
either  is,  or  is  very  near  to,  the 
Centre  of  Magnitude  of  the  Earth 
and  Sea,  about  which  the  Sea  forms 
itfelf  into  a  fpherical  Surface  ;  and 
the  Prominences  of  the  Land,  con- 
fidering  the  Bulk  of  the  Whole, 
differ  but  infen  fibly  therefrom, 

2.  This  Point,  or  Centre,  is  fixed 
within  the  Earth,  or  at  lead  hath 
been  fo  ever  fince  we  have  had  any 
authentic  Hiftory  :  For  a  Confe- 
quence  of  its  fhifting,  tho’  ever  fo 
little,  wmuld  be  the  overflowing  of 
the  low  Lands  on  that  Side  of  the 
Globe  towards  which  it  approached. 
And  tnis  it  is  thought  would  well 
account  for  the  univerfal  Deluge,  to 
have  the  Centre  of  G'ravitation  re¬ 
moved  for  a  time  towards  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  then  inhabited  World  : 
Tor  the  Change  of  Place  but  the 
2oooth  Part  of  the  Radius  of  our 
Earth,  would  be  fufiicient  to  lay 
the  Tops  of  the  highefi  Hills  under 
Water.  3.  In  all  Places  equidiflant 
from  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  the 
^  2  IT^^ce 
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Force  of  Gravity  is  nearly  equal. 
But  indeed  all  Places  of  the  Earth’s 
Surface  are  not  at  equal  Diflances 
from  the  Centre  ;  becaufe  the  equa- 
toral  Parts  are  fomething  higher  than 
the  polar  Parts;  The  Difterence  be¬ 
tween  the  Earth’s  l3iameter  and  Axis 
being  about  34  Englijh  Milds-j  which 
hath  been  proved  by  the  Neceffity 
of  making  a  Pendulum  {hotter  in 
thofe  Places  before  they  will  fwing 
Seconds.  4.  Gravity  equally  affedts 
all  Bodies,  without  regard  either  to 
their  Bulk,  Figure,  or  Matter:  So 
that  abftradling  from  the  Reft  (lance 
of  the  Medium,  the  moil  compail 
and  loofe,  the  greateft  and  fmalleil 
Bodies  would  deicend  equal  Spaces 
in  equal  Times,  as  appears  from  tne 
quick  Defcent  of  very  light  Bodies 
in  the  exhaufted  Receiver.  Whence 
a  very  great  Difference  may  be  ob- 
ferved  between  Gravity  and  Mag- 
netifm  and  the  latter  affeding  only 
Iron,  and  that  towards  its  Poles; 
the  former  all  Bodies  alike  in  every 
Part.  Hence  alfo  may  be  concluded 
that  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  as  poii- 
tive  Levity,  thole  I  hings  which  ap¬ 
pear  light  being  only  comparatively 
fo.  And  whereas  feveral  Things 
rife  and  fwim  in  Fluids,  ’tis  only 
becaufe  they  are  not,  Bulk  for  Bulk, 
fo  heavy  as  thofe  Fluids :  Nor  is 
there  any  Reafon  why  Cork,  for  In- 
flance,  fnould  be  laid  to  be  light, 
becaufe  it  fwims  on  Water,  any 
more  than  Iron,  becaufe  it  will 
fwim  on  Mercury.  5.  This  Power 
increafes  in  defcending,  and  ,  dc- 
creafes  in  afcending  from  the  Centre 
of  the  Earth,  and  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Squares  of  the  Didances 
therefrom  reciprocally  ;  lo  as  for 
inftance,  at  a  double  Lillance  to 
have  but  a  Quarter  of  the  Force,  Cf r. 
which  is  highly  agreeable  to  Rea¬ 
fon,  becaufe  the  gravitating  or  at¬ 
tractive  Power  mull  needs  be  exert¬ 


ed  more  vigoroufly  in  a  fmall 
Sphere,  and  more  feebly  in  a  great¬ 
er,  in  proportion  as  it  is  contradled 
or  expanded.  Wherefore  feeing  the 
Surfaces  or  Spheres  a-'e  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  the  Squares  of  the  Radii, 
their  Power  at  leveral  Diftances  will 
be  as  the  Squares  of  thofe  Diftances 
reciprocally  ;  and  then  its  whole 
A6tion  upon  each  fpherical  Surface, 
be  it  great  or  fiiiall,  will  be  always 
equal. 

Gravedo,  is  that  Weight  or  Lift- 
leirnefs,  which  accompanies  a  lef- 
fened  Trahfpiration,  or  taking  cold, 
as  it  is  commonly  called  ;  and  as  it 
is  frequently  accompanied  with  a 
Running  of  the  Nofe  and  Eyes,  it 
is  ufed  for  a  Cjryza,  which  expref- 
fes  the  fame. 

GraJJiis,  is  a  barbarous  Term  ufed 
by  fome  Writers  for  the  fame  as 
Crajfus,  grofs,  for  Things  coarfty 
powdered  ;  and  fome  are  fo  nice  as 
to  diftint^uiUi  between  Gro/Tus  and 
Vifcofus,  as  Lute  is  different  from 
Glue. 

Grume,  is  a  thick  vifcid  Confif- 
tence  of  a  Fluid,  like  what  we  call 
ropy,  as  the  White  of  an  Egg,  or 
clotted  like  cold  Blood.  And  hence, 

Grumous  Blood,  is  that  which  is 
too  thick  for  Circulation,  and  ftag- 
nates. 

Griis,  a  Crane,  is  a  Surgeon’s 
Inftrument,  refembling  the  Beak  of 
a  Crane. 

Gum,  is  a  vegetable  Subftance 
differing  from  a  Refin  in  being 
more  vifcid,  and  lefs  friable,  and 
generally  diffoiving  in  aqueous  Men-. 
jiruums  \  whereas  Peftns  being  more 
fulphurous,  require  a  fpirituous  Dif- 
foh  ent. 

Gum'mata.  Strumous  Tumours  are 
fometimes  thus  called  from  the  FvC- 
fembJance  of  their  Contents  to  gum- 
mous  Subftances. 

Gums,  See  Gingivc^.  ■ 

Gutia 
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Gutta  Rofacea^  Rofe  drop,  is  an 
Eruption  upon  the  Skin,  chiefly  in 
the  Pace,  which  marks  it  with  red 
Blotches,  or  Wheals  of  a  red  Colour. 

Gutta  Serena.  See  Amatirojis . 

Gut t eta,  from  Goute,  which  in 
Punch  fignihes  a  Convulfioli  ;  is  a 
Compound  Powder,  fo  called  from 
its  \  irtues  againil  luch  Eiflempers. 
Rtverius  hath  the  Reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  its  Author,  or  hrfl;  Publifher, 
after  it  had  obtained  great  Eileem 
at  Montpelier,  where  it  was  hr  ft 
made  an  officinal  Medicine ;  but 
our  College  have  now  confiderably 
altered  it. 

1 

Guttur,  the  Throat  ;  what  is 

properly  thus  called  is  the  Lary?2x , 
which  fee. 

Guttur  is  Os,  the  fame  as  Os  By- 
aides  ;  which  fee. 

GyrnnajHc,  from  exerceo, 

to  exercife  j  is  fuch  a  Method  of 

Cure  as  is  perform.ed  by  Exercife, 
or  that  Part  of  Phyfic  which  treats 
of  the  Rules  that  are  to  be  obferved 
in  all  Sorts  of  Exercifes,  for  the 
Prefervation  of  Health.  This  is 

faid  to  have  been  invented  by  one 
Herodicus,  born  at  Salymhra,  a  City 
of  P brace  \  or,  as  fome  fay,  at  Leu- 
tini  in  Sicily.  He  was  firft  Mafter 
of  an  Academy  where  young  Gen¬ 
tlemen  came  to  learn  warlike  and 
manly  Exercifes  ^  and  whom  he  ob- 
ferving  to  be  very  healthful  on  that 
Account,  he  made  Exercife  become 
an  Art,  in  reference  to  the  recover¬ 
ing  Men  out  of  Difeafes,  as  well 
as  preferving  them  from  them ;  and 
called  it  Gymnajlic,  which  he  made 
a  great  Part  of  his  Prafiice  of  Phy- 
fic.  But  Hippocrates,  who  was  his 
Scholar,  biam.es  him  fometimes  for 
his  Exceffes  in  this  Kind  of  Phyfic. 
And  Plato  exclaims  againft  him  with 
fome  Warmth,  for  enjoining  his 


Patients  to  walk  from  Athens  to  Me- 
gara,  which  is  about  25  Miles,  and 
to  come  home  on  Poot  as  they  went, 
as  foon  as  ever  they  had  but*touched 
the  Walls  of  the  City,  But  to  how 
much  foever  a  blameable  Excefs  this^ 
rnight  be  carried  in  thole  i'inies, 
the  Province,  of  Medicine  was  fome 
while  after  fo  over-run  with  Enthu- 
fiafts,  Cbymifts,  and  -Jugglers,  as  to 
turn  out  all  fuch  Praddices  j  but  by 
the  Help  of  a  founder  Philofophy 
the  prefent  Age  has  reftored  it  again, 
and  in  due  Limitations  j  inlomuch, 
that  there  are  Elopes  of  feeing  a 
great  Multitude  of  naufeous  unpro¬ 
fitable  Medicines  give  way  to  more 
efficacious  and  pleafant  Exercifes  j 
efpecially  in  chronic  Cafes,  where 
there  is  very  bttle  but  what  may  be 
direaiy  effeaed  by  the  Gymtiajiic 

id 

Gymnofpermia,  from  Eu^vor,  nudus, 
naked,  and  Seed  ',  the  firft 

Order  in  the  Ciafs  Didynamia  of  Lin- 
naus  :  It  comprehends  thofe  Plants, 
of  that  Ciafs,  which  have  naked 
Seeds. 

Gynandria,  in  the  Linnesan  Syftem 
of  Botany,  a  Ciafs  of  Plants  the 
twentieth  in  Order.  The  Term  is 
compounded  of  two  Greek  Words, 
Tvv:i  and  Avw^,  that  fignify  Wife  and 
Ptujhand and  alludes  to  the  lingular 
Circumftance  of  rhis  Ciafs,  in^  the 
Flowers  of  which  the  Stamina  prow 
upon  the  Piftillum  ^  fo  that  the  Male 
and  Female  Parts  are  united,  and 
do  not  ftand  feparate,  as  in  other 
Hermaphrodite  blowers. 

Gyneecomafios,  by  tffie  ancient 
Writers  hath  been  applied  to  Tu¬ 
mours  of  the  Breafts  in  Women  : 
And, 

Gynrecctnajiyx,  fignifles  the  Hair 
growing  upon  their  Privy  Parts. 
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TTA^it,  is  any  part-icular  Dirpo- 
fition  or  T emperamenc  of 
Body,  obtained  by  Birth,  or 
Manner  of  Living  The  Ancients 
didingui&ed  a  con f ant,  per¬ 
manent  Habit,  irom  a  pre- 

fent  Dilpofition,  foon  iiable  to  al- 

H^etnatopy  is  ilridily  ufed  by  fome 
for  any  bloody  Suffulion  of  the  Eyes 
from  external  Injuries,  or  otherwife, 
as  the  Words  front  v/hence  it  is  de¬ 
rived  fignify  bloody  Eyes.  But  Hip- 
f aerates  ufes  it  frequently  in  a  more 
jax  Senfe,  for  any  concreted  or  Eag- 
nant  Blood. 

Hematocele,  a  Blood- 

fvvelling,  hath  been  uied  by  fome 
Ancients  for  a  Tumour  turgid  with 
Blood,  from  what  Caufe  foever. 

Hematochyjis,  eAifJ.eC\o"XvaiS,  is  any 
preternatural  flowing  of  Blood,  whe¬ 
ther  critical  or  fymptomatical ;  and 
is  generally  ufed  in  the  fame  Senfe 
as  hemorrhages  And, 

tiemoptic,  is  a  Perfon  that  fp^ts 
Blood,  from  Sariguis,  Blood, 

and  'sd-ImT.  fpuo,  to  vomit  or  fpit. 

It  is  generally  from  fome  Fault  of 
the  Lungs,  the  Extremities  of  the 
Blood -veflels  being  worn  off  by 
fharp  Humours,  or  a  thin  Blood,  fo 
as  to  let  out  tneir  Contents,  and 
lufler  it  to  be  ooughed  up. 

Hemorrhage ,  from  ixlj^cty  S.arguis, 
Blood,  and  pioj,,  fiuo,  10  flow,  or  run 
out,  IS  the  burfting  out  of  Blood 
from  any  Part  whatfoever,  occa- 
fioned  generally  from  a  Flethora, 
and  to  be  remedied  by  Evacuation  5 
but  if  it  be  from  an  increafed  Ve¬ 
locity  of  a  thin  Blood,  Aggluti- 
nants  are  to  be  made  ufe  of,  and 
Coolers. 

Hemorrhoids,  from  the  fame  De¬ 


rivation  as  the  former,  and 
Forma,  Likenefs  is  a  Bleeding  of 
Hemon  hoidal  \ e  hey  alfo 
fwell  and  inflame  the  Parts  about 
them,  without  Bleeding.  See  Files, 
Hemorrhoidal  Veins,  See  V eins. 
Hair.  The  Hair  may  juilly  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  common  Te¬ 
guments  of  the  Body,  not  only  for 
its  Uic,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  is  to  be 
found  upon  all  the  Parts  of  the 
Body,  except  the  Soles  of  the  Feet, 
and  Palms  of  the  Hands.  It  grows 
longeft  upon  the  Head,  Beard,  in 
the  Arm  pits,  and  about  the  Privi¬ 
ties.  When  we  examine  the  Hairs, 
with  a  Microfeope,  we  find  that  they 
have  each  a  round  bulbous  Root, 
which  lies  pretty  deep  in  the  Skin, 
and  vvhich  draws  their  Npurifhment 
from  the  furrounding  Humours  : 
That  each  Hair  confifls  of  five  or 
fix  others,  wrapped  up  in  a  com¬ 
mon  Tegument  or  Tube.  They 
grow  as'  the  Nails  do,  each  Part 
hear  the  Root  thrufling  forward  that 
which  is  immediately  above  it,  and 
noi  by  any  Liquor  running  along 
the  Hair  in  Tubes,  as  Plants  grow. 
Their  different  Colours  depend 
much  upon  the  different  Tempera¬ 
ments  and  Qualities  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours  that  nourifh  them.  The  Ufe 
of  the  Flairs  is  for  a  Covering  and 
Crnament  to  the  Body.  Whatfo¬ 
ever  the  efficient  Caufe  may  be  why 
a  Man  has  a  Beard,  and  a  Woman 
none,  it  is  certain  the  final  Caufe 
IS  for  the  diflinguifhing  the  Male 
from  the  Female  Sex  ;  which  other- 
wife  could  hardly  be  known  if  both 
were  drefled  in  the  fame  Habit. 

Halation,  is  a  purging  Medicine 
prepared  with  Salt,  and  to  be  ufed 
at  Table  inifead  thereof ;  But  we, 

find 
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find  little  of  this  Kind  retained  in  the 
prefent  Pra£lice. 

Halinitron^  is  ufed  by  tne  Latin 
W  liters  Hoff?nan,  Paracclfus^  'and 
Tome  others,  for  the  common  Sal 
Liitri  or  Salt  Petre, 

HalmyroduSi  ol  falfugino- 

fus^  is  a  Term  given  by  Hippoaa- 
tes  to  a  particular  Fever  that  is  at 
tended  with  fharp  brackifh  Sweats. 

is  the  red  Circle  round  the 
Breads  of  Women  Aflronomers  alfo 
take  notice  of  a  Meteor  under  this 
Name,  in  the  Form  of  a  Circle  round 
the  Sun,  Moon,  or  Stars,  but  more 
efpecially  the  Moon. 

Hamusy  or  Hamulusy  is  a  Hook  j 
and  Surgeons  make  ufc  of  an  In- 
ftrument  thus  called,  to  extra(5l  the ' 
^hild  in  difficult  Labour,  Figures 
of  which  are  given  by  Scultctus^y  in 
Artn.  Chirurg,  Part  i.  Tab.  8,  15,' 

3 1 .  and  34, 

Head.  By  Anatomids  this  is  ter¬ 
med  the  upper  F enter y  and  comes 
lad  in  Didedion,  as  the  Contents 
are  not  fo  fubjed  to  Corruption. 
The  Defeription  of  the  Parts,  fee 
under  their  refpedive  Names.  But 
here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  reckon 
the  feveral  Apertures  therein,  as 
they  are  taken  notice  of  in  Dif- 
fedion  :  Thefe  are  either  external 
or  internal.  The  external  Holes 
^te,  1.  The  two  in  the  coronal 
Bone  above  the  x^rtery,  thro’  which 
a  Vein,  Artery  and  Nerve  from  the 
Opthalmic  Branch  of  the  fifth 
Pair  pais,  for  the  Brow  and  frontal 
Mufcles.  dffiis  frequently  appears 
only  as  a  Notch  2.  7'he  Orbit er 
internus  in  the  fame  Bone  within 
the  Orbity  a  little  above  the  Os  Pla^ 

,  nuniy  for  another  Branch  of  the  fifth 
i  Pair  of  Nerves,  which  goes  to  the 
j  Nofe.  The  third  is  between  the  Os 
I  unguisy  and  the  Os  maxillare .  in  the 
I  great  Cant  bus  thro’  which  the  Oubtus 
lachrymalis  pafles  to  the  Nofe.  4. 


Orhiter  externm  m  the  Os  maxillarcy 
below  the  Orbit  thro’  which  the 
Nerves  and  Vedels  which  come 
from  the  Teeth  pafs  to  the  Checrk. 
5.  One  fmgle  Hole  in  the  fame 
Bone  benind  the  Bore- teeth,  wffiich 
comes  from  the  Nofe.  6,  Two  in 
the  Os  Palati,  thro’  which  a  Branch 
of  the  fifth  Pair  of  Nerves  paffes 
to  the  Palate,  U<vulay  and  Gums. 
7»  fn  tiie  temporal  Bone  between 
the  ProceJJ'us  iVlajicddauSy  and  Sty- 
liformisy  through  which  the  Portia 
dura  of  the  auditory  Nerves  pafies. 
8  Fhe  Dudlus  auditorius  ext  emus, 
9'  -l  he  Ductus  audit  onus  internus. 
10.  The  Conduit  of  the  Carotided 
Artery.  1 1.  Jn  the  fame  Bone  thro’ 
which  a  Vein  pad’es  from  the  exter¬ 
nal  Teguments  to  the  lateral  Sinus  s  ; 
that  is,  behind  the  Procejj'us  Majid- 
d^us.  12  In  the  Occipital  Bone 
behind  its  Jpothy/esy  thro’  which  the 
vertebral  Veins  pafs.  ,3.  In  the 
fame  Bone  for  a  Branch  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Jugular.  14.  One  fingle  large 
Hole  for  the  Medulla  Spinalis, 

The  internal  Holes  are,  i.  The 
blind  Hole  above  the  Crijia  Gain, 

2.  The  Holes  in  the  Os  Ethmoides, 

3*  In  the  Os  Sphenoides  for  the  Op¬ 
tic  Nerves.  4,  The  Foramen  lace- 
rumy  thro’  which  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  Branch  of  the  fifth  and 
iixtn  Pair  of  Nerves  pafs.  5  For  the 
iccond  Branch  of  the  fifth  Fair  of 
Nerves.  6  For  the  third  Branch  of 
the  fame  Nerves.  7.  The  Fv,amm 
Arten  r  Dura  Matris.  8.  The  Ca- 
ral  thro'  which  the  Car^diud  en¬ 
ters,  and  the  Ititercofial  paffes  our ; 
but  this  was  counted  anionvic  the 
external  Holes.  9.  The  PrsTcefs  of 
the  O/  Petidporumy  thro’  which  the 
auditory  Nerve  paffes.  lo.  Between 
tne  temporal  and  occipital  Bones ; 

It  IS  divided  into  two  by  the  Dura 
Mater  :  thro’  the  one  Part  paffes  the 
eighth  Fan-  of  Nerves,  and  die  AVr- 
O  4 
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fvus  Accefforhis ;  thrc#'  the  other  the 
lateral  Sinus'^s  open  into  the  internal 
Jugulars.  II.  One  on  each  Side 
the  large  Hole  of  the  Occiput,  thro’ 
which  the  ninth  Pair  of  Nerves  goes 
out. 

Head  ach.  See  ?ain. 

Head-inould-Jhoi,  is  when  the  Su¬ 
tures  of  the  Skull,  generally  the 
Corona],  ride,  that  is,  have  their 
Edges  fnoo’  over  one  anocher  ; 
which  is  frequently  the  Cafe  in  in¬ 
fants,  and  occafions  Convulfions  and 
Heath, 

Health,  is  juftiy  defined  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  performing  all  the  Adiions 
proper  to  a  human  Body  in  tire  moil 
perfect  Manner.  And  all  the  EfFeHs 
of  theie  AHions  are  fuch  as  regard 
certain  deteimined  Motions,  or  the 
Change  and  Alteration  of  what  is 
received  into  the  Body. 

Hearing.  Sound  is  nothing  but  a 
a‘cercain  Modulation  of  the  external 
Air,  which  being  gathered  by  the 
external  Ear,  paffes  thro’  the  Meatus- 
Judltorius,  ■  and  beats,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  upon  the  Membrana  Tym- 
fani,  which  moves  the  four  little 
Bones  in  the  ‘Tympanum.  In  like 
manner  as  it  is  beat  by  the  exter¬ 
nal  Air,  thefe  little  Bones  move  the 
internal  A^ir,  which  is  in  the  Tyinpa- 
tium  and  Vefiibulum  ;  which  inter¬ 
nal  Air  makes  an  Impre'iTion  upon 
the  Auditory  Nerve  in  the  Labyrinth 
and  Cochlea,  according  as  it  is  mo¬ 
ved  by  the  little  Bones  in  the  Tym¬ 
panum :  So  that  according  to  the 
various  Refleftions  of  the  external 
Air,  the  internal  Air  makes  various 
Irnpreffions  upon  the  auditory 
Nerve,  the  immediate  Organ  of 
Hearing  ;  and  theie  different  Im- 
preilions  reprefent  different  Sounds. 
The  curious  StruHure  of  the  Laby¬ 
rinth  and  Cochlea  render  the  weakeft 
Sounds  audible  ;  for  the  whole  Or¬ 
gan  of  Hearing  being  included  in  a 


fmall  Space,  had  the  r  u  btory  Nervq 
run  in  a  ftraight  Line,  the  impreffion 
had  been  made  upon  a  very  fmall 
Part  of  it  ;  and  the  Strength  of  the 
Imprellion  being,  cacteOs  paribusy 
always  as  the  Number  of  Parts  upon 
which  the  Impreffion  is  made. 
Sounds  which  are  now  low,  could 
not  have  been  heard  at  all.  If  the 
auditory  Nerve  had,  like  the  Retina^ 
been  expanded  into  a  large  Web, 
which  had  covered  or  lined  feme 
wide  Cavity,  the  Impreliions  of 
Sounds  even  in  this  Cafe  ,  had  been 
much  weaker  than  they  are  now  ; 
For  this  large  Cavity  hath  given 
Room  for  the  Sounds  to  dilate  and 
all  Sounds  grow  weaker  as  they  di¬ 
late.  Both  of  there  Inconvenieh- 
cies  are  prevented  by  the  prefent 
Structure  of  the  Labyrinth  and  Co¬ 
chlea^  whofe  Canals,  by  their  Wind- 
ino;,  contain  large  Portions  of  the 
auditory  Nerve,  upon  every  Point 
of  which  the  fmalleft  Sound  being 
at  once  impreffed,  becomes  aHidi- 
ble  ;  and  by  their  Narrownefs  the 
Sounds  are  hindered  from  dilat'ing  : 
And  the  Irnpreffions  made  upon  the 
Nerves  by  the  firff  Dilatations  are 
always  the  ftrongell.  The  Strength 
of  the  Impreffion  in  narrow  Cana’s 
is  likewife  increafed  upon  the  ac- 
coupt  of  the  Elafticity  of  the  Sides 
of  the  bony  Canal  :  which  receiving 
the  firff  and  ffrongeft  Impulfes  of 
the  Air,  do  reverberate  them  more 
ffrongly  upon  the  auditory  Nerve, 
Heart.  In  defcribing  this  Part  it 
may  be  of  Ufe  to  prefix  alfo  that 
of  the  Pericardium,  becaufe  they 
have  fuch  a  near  Relation  to  each 
other.  I’he  Pericardium,  fo  called 
from  'crspl,  circutn,  about,  and  xotf- 
J/T,  Cor,  the  Heart;  is  a  thin  Mem¬ 
brane  of  a  conic  Figure,  that  re- 
fembles  a  Purle,  and  contains  the 
Heart  in  its  Cavity.  Its  Bafis  is 
pierced  in  five  Places,  for  the  Paf- 
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fage  of  the  VefTels  which  enter  and 
come  oat  of  the  Heart.  ]t  lies  in 

I  ' 

the  Duplicature  of  the  Mediafiinum, 
which  hrmly  adheres  to  it,  as  its 
Point  does  to  the  IViiddle  of  the 
Diapbrag?n.  It  receives  its  Veffels 
from  the  Mammary  and  Phrenic^ 
Nerves  from  the  Recurrent  and 
Diaphragmatic.  It  has  Lymphatics^ 
which  dikharge  thernielves  in  the 
thoracic  Dadt.  Tfhe  Ufe  of  the 
Pericardium  is  to  contain  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  clear  Water,  which  is 
feparated  by  fmall  Glands  in  it,  that 
the  burface  of  the  Plearr  may  not 
grow  dry  by  its  continaai  Motion. 

The  Heart  is  htuated,  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Thorax^  between  the  two 
Lobes  of  the  Lungs,-  it  is  of  a  co¬ 
nic  Figure,  whofe  Balls  is  the  up¬ 
per  End,  and  its  dpex  or  Point  the 
lower  End,  which  is  turned  a  little 
to  the  left  Side,  that  the  right  Ju- 
ride  m^ay  be  lower  than  the  ieft,  by 
which  Means  the  reduent 'Blood  in 
the  Ca  afcends  the  more  eafily  ; 
for,  like  other  Liquors,  the  Blood 
will  arife  to  the  fame  Height  in  both 
Legs  of  a  reflex  Tube,  For  the 
fame  Reafon  the  Aorta  runs  firf!:  up¬ 
wards,  before  it  turns  down,  that 
the  Force  of  the  returning  Blood 
from  the  lower  Parts  may  be  the 
greater.  The  Heart  is  tied  to  the 
Medtajiinum^  to  the  Pericardium^ 
and  fuftained  by  the  great  Veffels 
which  bring  and  carry  back  the 
Blood.  It  is  covered  by  a  Mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  the  proper  Mem¬ 
brane  of  the  Mufcles;  its  Bafis  L 
always  furrounded  with  Fat.  It  has 
two  Veins  which  open  into  the 
Cwva^  immediately  before  it  emp 
ties  itlelf  into  the  Auricle^  arid 
they  are  accompanied  with  two  Ar 
teries  from-  the  Aorta,  which  run 
thro’  all  the  Subftance  of  the  Heart ; 
they  are  called  the  Voronary  Veffels. 
The  Arteries  bring  the  Blood  for 


Nutrition  and  Morion  of  the  Heart, 
and  the  Veins  carry  back  what  re¬ 
mains.  The  Branches  of  the  Veins 
on  the  right  Side  communicate 
with  thofe  of  the  left:  And  in  like 
manner  do  the  Arteries  on  each  Side 
communicate  with  one  another; 
and  it  is  the  fame,  tho’  not  every¬ 
where  fo  evident,  in  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Body,  The  Heart  receives  a 
Multitude  of  fmall  Nerves  from  the 
eighth  Pair,' particularly  they  creep 
in  great  Numbers  about  the  Aorta^ 
and  on  the  left  Ventricle:  It  has 
alfo  fome  Lymphatics,  which  dif- 
charge  themfelves  into  the  Lympha-^ 
tic  Du£t. 

At  the  Bafis  of  the  Heart  there 
are  two  Auricles,  little  Ears,  one 
on  the  right  Side,  and  the  other  on 
the  left.  In  the  right  Ear  opens  the 
Vena  Cansa,  in  the  left  the  Vena 
Pulmonalis :  the  flrff  difeharges  the 
Blood  it  receives  from  the  Cansa  into 
the  right  Ventricle,  and  the  fecond 
thrufts  the  Blood  that  comes  from 
the  V ena  Pulmonalis  into  the  left 
Ventricle.  The  left  is  lefs,  but 
thicker  than  the  right.  Their  Sub- 
flance  is  compofed  of  two  Orders  of 
mufcular  Fibres,  which  terminate  ia 
a  Tendon  at  the  Bafis  of  the  Heart; 
and  at  the  right  Ear  there  is  a  Cir¬ 
cle  like  to  a  Tendon,  where  the 
nja  ends.  Their  external  Surface  is 
fmeothj  their*  internal  is  unequal, 
full  of  fmall  fiefliy  Pillars,  which 
fend  out  fmall  Fibres  that  crofs  and 
go  thwart  one  another;  and  betwixt 
thefe  Pillars  there  are  as  many  Fur¬ 
rows;  they  receive  Nerves  from  the 
Branches  of  the  eighth  Pair.  I’hey 
have  the  fame  Motions  as  the  SjJljle 
and  Diajiole  of  the  Heart.  Their 
Ufe  is  to  receive  the  Blood  which 
is  brought  from  the  Ca^aa  and 
V ?na  Pulmonalis,  and  by  them  to 
be  thruft  into  the  Ventricles  of  the 
Heart, 
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In  the  Heart  there  are  two  Cavi¬ 
ties  or  Ventricles,  which  anfwer  to 
the  two  Ears,  one  on  either  Side; 
the  Sides  of  thefe  Cavities  are  very 
unequal,  full  of  Fibres  and  little 
flefhy  Produclions,  long  and  round, 
of  a  different  Figure  and  Bignefs, 
called  Coiumna  or  Pillars.  Betwixt 
thefe  Fibres  there  are  feveral  Fur¬ 
rows  in  the  Sides  of  the  Ventricles  ; 
efpecially  in  the  left  Ventricle,  they 
are  deeper  and  longer:  tiiey  con¬ 
tribute  rr^uch  to  the  clofe  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Ventricles.  And  becaufe 
the  Side  of  the  right  Ventricle  is 
much  thinner  than  the  left,  there¬ 
fore  there  is  often  a  fmall  Bundle 
of  fielhy  Fibres  which  come  from 
the  middle  Pajtition  to  its  oppohte 
Side,  to  hinder  it  from  dilating  too 
much.  7he  right  Ventricle  feem- 
eth  wider  than  the  left,  which  is 
longer  and  narrower  than  the  right, 
and  Its  Sides  Wronger  and  thicker. 
The  two  Ventricles  are  feparated 
by  the  Septum  Medium,  which  is 
properly  the  Infide  of  the  left  Ven¬ 
tricle,  fmce  its  Fibres  are  continued 
with  the  Fibres  of  the  oppofite  Side 
of  the  fame  Ventricle.  The  Ve/fels 
which  enter  and  come  out  of  the 
Heart,  are  the  Ca-ca^  x\\e.  Ar~ 

ieria  and  Vena  Pulmonalisy  and  the 
Ai^rt  ‘  or  Atteria  magna. 

The  right  Ventricle  receives  the 
Blood  from  the  Canja  into  the  right 
Ear;  and  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Ven¬ 
tricle  there  are  placed  three  Valves, 
made  of  a  thinner  Membrane:  they 
are  of  a  triangular  Figure,  and  called 
‘Trict^fpides ;  their  Bales  are  fixed  to 
the  Mouths  of  the  Ventricle,  and 
their  Points  and  Sides  tied  by  fmall 
Fibres  to  the  ‘  fiellry  Produflions; 
fo  that  when  the  Ventricle  contrafts, 
and  the  oppolite  Sides  approach  one 
another,  the  Points  of  the  Valves 
meet,  and  their  lateral  Springs  be¬ 
ing  relaxed,  their  Sides  are  likewife 


made  to  join  one  another  by  the 
felood  which  gets  between  them  and 
the  Sides  of  the  Ventricle.  The  three 
Valves  thus  united  form  a  concave 
Cone,  which  hinders  the  Return  of 
the  Blood  to  the  Auricle ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  tliruft  out  at  the  Arteria  Pul- 
nionalis^  which  rifes  immediately  out 
of  the  right  Ventricle;  its  Mouth 
is  lefs  than  the  Ca<va ;  it  has  three 
Valves  called  SigfnrAdales^  or  Se~ 
milunaresy  becaufe  they  refemble  a 
Half-moon,  or  the  old  Greek  Sigmay 
which  was  writ  as  a  C.  Their  Sub- 
ftance  is  membranous.  When  they 
feparate,  they  give  Pafiage  to  the 
Blood  from  the  Ventiicle  into  the 
Artery ;  but  they  Ihut  the  PalTage, 
and  are  thru  ft  together  by  the  Blood 
that  endeavours  to  return.  The 
Arteria  Puimonalts  carries  the  Blood 
to  the  V.na  Pulmor,  lis,  which  dif- 
chargerh  itfelf  thro’  the  left  Ear  into 
the  Ventricle  of  the  fame  Side.  At 
the  Orifice  of  this  Ventricle  there 
are  two  Valves  called  Mitt  ales,  be¬ 
caufe  they  refemble  a  Mitre:  they 
are  broader  than  tne  other  Valves; 
they  are  fituated  and  have  the  fame 
Ufe  as  the  "^fricujpides  in  the  right 
Ventricle.  The  AortUy  or  great  Ar¬ 
tery,  arifes  immediately  out  of  the 
left  Ventricle;  it  has  three  Valves, 
which  have  the  fame  Life  and  Fi¬ 
gure  as  the  Semilunares  in  the  Arte¬ 
ria  Pulmonalis, 

The  Heart  is  a  compound  Muf- 
cle,  and  its  Subftance  is  made  of 
Fibres  of  the  fame  Nature  as  thofe 
of  other  Mufcles  ;  there  are  feveral 
Orders  of  them,  which  have  diffe¬ 
rent  Directions,  and  all  their  Tendons 
are  in  the  Bafts  of  the  Heart.  From 
the  Aorta,  jiift  by  one  of  the  Co'^o- 
nary  Arteries,  go  out  two  Tendons, 
of  which  the  firft  paffes  thro’  the  Pul¬ 
monary  Artery  and  the  right  Auricle, 
the  other  between  the  two  Auricles  ; 
thefe  furrouiid  the  Entry  both  of  the 
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Aorta  and  left  Ventricle.  The  En¬ 
try  of  the  right  V entricle  is  alfo  ten¬ 
dinous,  but  all  the  Fibres  which  ter¬ 
minate  about  the  Pulmonary  Artery, 
terminate  flelhy.  Now  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres  which  come  from  the  Mouths 
of  the  right  Ventricle  and  Pulmonary 
Artery,  the  outermoft,  which  are 
much  the  nneft,  go  in  a  ilraight  Line 
to  the  Point  of  the  Heart :  All  the 
others,  which  are  next  the  Surface 
of  the  Heart,  wind  towards  the  left 
Hand,  till  they  arrive  at  the  Point, 
where  turning  underneath  them- 
felves  and  under  the  right  Ventricle, 
they  wind  up  the  left  Ventricle  to¬ 
wards  the  right  Hand,  to  tneir  In- 
fertion  in  the  Bahs.  Under  the 
hraight  Fibres  there  pafs  a  few 
more  almoft  Ilraight,  from  the 
Mouth  of  the  right  Ventricle  to 
the  Pulmonary  Artery  i  and  from  the 
oppofiie  Side  of  the  Artery,  to  the 
fecond  Tendon  of  the  Aorta^  there 
pafs  others,  by  both  which  the 
Mouth  of  the  Pulmonary  is  dilated  in 
the  Concraflion  of  the  Heart,  Undhr 
all  thefe,  lome  which  wind  from  the 
fi rh  1  endon  of  the  Aorta  towards 
the  Point,  when  they  come  to  the 
Middle  of  the  right  Ventricle,  turn 
up  again  to  the  Root  of  the  Pulmo* 
nary  A^rtery,  or  terminate  in  the 
flefhy  Pillars  and  PafdU.  Thefe 
both  contradl  the  Ventricles  and 
dilate  the  Arteries  at  the  fame  time. 
The  Mouths  of  the  Ventricles  are 
likewife  furrounded  with  femicircu- 
lar  Fibres,  which  affift  the  Valves  in 
'the  Syjlole  of  the  Heart.  On  the- Side 
of  the  Septum  Medium^  which  is  next 
fhe  right  Ventricle,  fome  Fibres  go 
Ilraight  from  the  Bafis  to  the  Apex’, 
all  the  reft  of  the  Fibres  are  twifted 
only  round  the  Ventricle,  and  of 
thefe  fome  creep  half-way,  feme 
more  than  half-way,  and  then 
return  to  the  Balls  by  the  oppohte 
?ide:  fome  again  terminate  in  the 


fleftiy  Pillars  and  Papilla',  the  reft 
turn  the  Point,  and  feem  to  involve 
the  Heart  more  than  once  in  their 
going  from,  and  returning  to  the 
Bafts.  From  hence  it  appears  that 
a  much  greater  Number  of  Fibres 
involve  the  left  Ventricle  than  do 
the  right,  feeing  the  Blood  is  by  this 
thruft  only  thro’  the  Lungs,  but  by 
that  thro’  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body, 
even  to  the  Extremities,  and  back 
again.  And  that  the  Force  of  the 
Conftriftion  of  this  Ventricle  might 
be  every  where  ftrong ;  and  the  Tex¬ 
ture  of  the  FlearC  itlelf  firmer,  thefe 
Fibres  are  not  at  all  parallel,  or  they 
do  not  at  all  run  with  the  fame  Ob¬ 
liquity  :  but  the  inner  always  decuf- 
fate  the  outer,  and  frequently  mix 
with  one  another.  The  Bone  which 
is  found  in  the  Bafts  of  the  Heart  of 
feveral  Beafts,  is  nothing  but  the 
Tendons  of  the  "Fibres  of  the  Heart 
oftified  :  It  is  fometimes  found  ill 
Men.  This  Mufcle  has  tw^o  Motions 
called  Sy/iole  and  Dtajiole ;  the  for¬ 
mer  is  when  the  Fibres  contrad,  its 
Sides  fwell,  and  its  Cavities  are 
ftrongly  preffed  on  all  Sides.  The 
Diajhle  is  when  it  ceafeth  to  aft, 
its  Fibres  are  lengthened,  its  Sides 
fall,  and  its  Cavities  become  large 
and  wide. 

The  Force  by  wEich  this  Mufcle 
throws  Its  Blood  out  of  its  Ventricles, 
or  by  which  it  contrafts  in  its  Syjlole 
has  employed  the  Enquiries  of  many 
in  vain  ;  and  even  Borelli,  with  a 
great  deal  of  Geometry  to  his  Af- 
ftftance,  feems  to  have  been  very 
wide  of  the  Truth  in  his  Calcula¬ 
tions  thereupon  ;  from  reafoning 
upon  improper  Populates,  rather  than 
the  Infufftciency  of  the  Means  lie 
made  ufe  of :  For  Dr.  Keilb2i%  ftnee, 
by  the  fame  Helps  from  Geometry, 
much  more  fatisfaftorily  determined 
it  after  the  following  Manner  : 
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If  we  have  the  Velocity  where- 
w'ith  a  Fluid  flows  out  at  any  Ori¬ 
fice  without  any  Reflflance  from 
an  anterior  Fluid,  it  is  eafy  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  Force  which  produces  that 
Motion.  For  let  the  Line  A  B  ho, 
the  Height  from  which  if  a  Body 
faii,  it  wall  acquire  a  Velocity 
equal  to  the  Velocity  where-  A 
v/ith  the  Fluid  flows  out  from 
the  Oriflce  ;  then  is  the  Foree 
whicl.1  produces  the  Motion  of 
this  Fluid  equal  to  the  Weight 
of  a  Cylinder  of  the  fame  Fluid  B 
vvbofe  Safe  is  equal  to  the 
Orifice,  and  whofe  Weight  is  equal 
to  2  A  B,  by  the  fecond  Corollary, 
of  the  36th  Propojuion  of  the  2d 
Book  of  Nen.vtons  Principia.  Now 
the  Blood  flowing  out  of  the  FIcart, 
is  much  refifced  in  its  Motion  by  the 
anterior  Blood  in  the  Arteries  and 
Veins,  and  therefore  cannot  flow 
with  all  the  Velocity  the  Force  of 
the  Fleart  will  give  it,  were  there  no 
fuch  E.efiflance  ;  fome  Parc  of  that 
Force  being  fpent  in.  overcoming 
the  P^eflitance  which  arifes  from  the 
refl  of  the  Mafs  of  Blood.  If 
therefore  we  could  know  how  much 
the  V  elocity  of  the  Blood  is  dimi- 
niflied  by  this  Refiftance,  or  what 
Proportion  the  Velocity  of  the 
Blood  reflfled  has  to  the  Blood  that 
is  driven  out,  and  not  reiilted  •,  ha¬ 
ving  already  determined  the  Velo¬ 
city  of  the  Blood  as  it  is  refflled, 
we  might  eafily  collefi  the  V'eloci- 
ty  by  which  the  Blood  would  flow 
were  it  not  rcfifled,  and  from  thence 
the  abfolure  Force  of  the  Heart. 
To  find  out  this,  the  Dodtor  made 
the  following  Experiment. 

Having  uncovered  the  Iliac  Ar¬ 
tery  and  Vein  in  the  Thigh  of  a 
Dog,  near  to  his  Body,  and  having 
palled  convenient  Ligamres  under 
them,  be  opened  the  whole  Diamc 
ter  of  the  \  eflel,  and  received  into 


a  Cup  all  the  Blood  which  ran  from 
it  in  the  Space  of  ten  Seconds  of  a 
Minute  ;  after  that,  the  fame  v/as 
done  by  the  Artery  for  the  fame 
Space  of  Time,  and  both  the  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Blood  were  exadlly  weigh’d. 
But  becaufe  Experiments  may  be 
varied  by  fome  unheeded  Circum- 
flances,  this  was  repeated,  until  the, 
.Quantity  of  Blood  which  runs  from 
the  Artery,  to  the  Quantity  of  Blood 
wdiich  runs  from  the  Vein,  was 
found  to  be  in  the  fame  Space  of 
Time  nearly  as  7I  to  3.  Now 
the  Velocity  of  Blood  in  the  Iliac 
Artery  fo  near  the  Aorta,  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  in  the  Aorta : 
and  coiifequently  the  Velocity  with 
which  it  flows  out  of  the  Iliac  Ar¬ 
tery  cut  afunder,  is  the  fame  with 
which  it  .would  flow  out  of  the 
Heart  unreiilted ;  or  the  Blood  runs 
thro’  a  Wound  in  the  Iliac  Artery 
with  all  the  Velocity  it  received 
from  the  Heart.  Now  all  the 
Blood  which  runs  along  the  Iliac 
Artery,  returns  again  by  the  Iliac 
VTin ;  and  confequently  the  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Blood  which  pafs  thro’  both 
in  the  fame  Space  of  I'ime  are 
equal.  The  Quantity  of  Blood 
therefore  which  runs  out  of  the 
Iliac  Vein  cut  afunder,  is  the  fame  | 
which  runs  through  the  Iliac  xVrtery  | 
before  it  was  cut,  in  the  fame  Space  j 
of  Time.  Having  therefore  the  f 
Quantity  which  runs  thro’  the  Iliac  [ 
Artery,  when  it  it  cut,  and  when  it  | 
is  not  cut,  we  have  their  Velocities  ;  j 
for  the  Velocity  of  any  Fluid  run¬ 
ning  thro’  the  fame  Canal  in  equal 
Spaces  of  Time,  is  diredly  as  their 
Quantities ;  But  the  Velocity  of 
Blood  when  the  Artery  is  cut,  is  | 
equal  to  that  it  receives  by  the  full 
Force  of  the  Heart ;  and  the  Velo¬ 
city  when  it  is  not  cut,  is  that  V'^e- 
locity  with,  which  the  Blood  moves  ^  | 
thro^  the  Aorta  refilled  by  the  an-  *  | 
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tenor  Blood  :  and  therefore  thefe 
two  Velocities  are  to  one  another  as 
7  f  fo 

Now  if  the  Heart  throws  out  two 
Ounces  of  Blood  every  Syjiole^  (as 
is  moft  probable)  then  the  Blood 
moves  thro’  the  Aorta  at  the  Rate 
of  I  Feet  in  a  Minute  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  abfolute  Velocity  where¬ 
with  the  Blood  would  be  forced  in¬ 
to  the  Aorta^  did  it  find  no  Refif- 
tance,  is  fuch  as  would  make  it  to 
move  390  Feet  in  a  Minute,  which 
is  near  6  f  Feet  in  a  fecond  of  Time. 
We  muft  next  inquire  what  is  the 
Height,  from  which  if  a  Body  falls, 
it  will  acquire  this  given  Velocity  ; 
for  this  Height  doubled  gives  the 
Length  of  the  Cylinder,  whofe  Safe 
is  equal  to  the  Orifice  of  the  Aorta^ 
and  whofe  Weight  is  equal  to  the 
abfolute  Force  of  the  Heart  It  is 
known  by  Experiment  that  the  Force 
of  Gravity  will  make  a  Body  move 
30  Feet  in  a  Second,  which  is  the 
Velocity  it  acquires  in  falling  thro’ 
15  Feet :  and  therefore  this  Velo¬ 
city  is  to  the  Velocity  of  die  Blood 
Bowing  without  Pvefiftance  into  the 
Aorta  as  30  to  6.5  ;  but  becaufe 
the  Heights  from  which  Bodies  ac¬ 
quire  given  Velocities,  are  as  the 
Squares  of  the  Velocities,  that  is  as 
900  to  42.25  ;  therefore  as  900  to 
42.15,  I'o  is  15  to  07.4.  Thi^ 
Height  doubled  gives  the  1.48,  or 
in  Inches  17.76,  which  is  the 
Height  of  a  Cylinder  of  Blood, 
whofe  Bafe  is  equal  to  the  Aorta, 
which  we  have  fappofed  to  be  equal 
to  0.4187  ;  and  therefore  the  folid 
Content  is  7.436112,  the  Weight 
of  which  is  equal  to  the  abfolute 
Force  of  the  Heart.  This  Weight 
is  five  Ounces,  and  thereTre  the 
Force  of  the  Heart  is  equal  to  the 
Weight  of  five  Ounces. 

But  the  Force  of  the  Heart  (fup- 
pofmg  the  E.xperiments  on  which 


this  is  founded  are  uncertain)  may  be 
Fill  found  a  more  eafy  and  fimpie 
Way,  thus :  It  is  dernonllrated  by 
the  Writers  of  Mechanics,  that  if 
a  Body,  v/hether  fluid  or  folid,  be 
projedled  from  any  Height,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  horizontal  Direfuon,  it 
will  d'eferibe  by  its  Motion  a  P.'z- 
rohola  wnofe  hatus  ReHum,  is  me 
4  times  the  Height  from  which  a 
Body  muft  fall  to  acquire  the  Veioci- 
ry  wherewith  it  is  at  firft  projefted. 
Upon  opening  therefore  the  Ilia^ 
Artery  of  a  Dog  laid  in  an  hori¬ 
zontal  Direction,  and  28  Inches 
high  from  the  Ground,  the  Doctor 
found  that  the  Blood  moving  in 


the  Parabola  AFC,  touched  the 
Ground  at  C,  which  is  about  three 
Feet  diftant  from  the  Perpendicular 
A  B  let  fall  from  the  Heart.  Now 
if  A  D  be  taken  zi;  of  the  hatus 
ReHu7n  of  the  Parabola,  it  wdll  be 
the  Height  from  which  the  Blood 
muft  fall  to  acquire  its  Velocity  at  A, 
And  becaufe  from  the  Nature  of  a 
Parabola,  the  Rectangle  under  the 
Latus  Redum,  and  the  Altitude  A.  B 
is  m:  Square  of  B  C  that  is  4  D 
-\-.-A  B  ~  B  c  q,  01  A  D  A  ^  B  z:z 
c  q',  therefore  A  B\  \  B  C  \  i 
B  C  :  AD,  that  is  28  :  18:  :  iB 
:  II.  5.  If  I  Inches  is  therefore 
the  Height  the  Blood  muft  fall  from 
to  acquire  the  Velocity  wherewith 
it  is  projefted  by  the  Heart.  But  this 
Height  doubled  gives  the  I.engthof 
a  Cylinder,  whofe  Bafe  is  zz  Ori¬ 
fice  of  the  Aorta,  aiid  whole  Weight 
zz  abfolute  Force  of  the  Heart  ; 
The  Length  of  the  Cylinder  is 

there- 
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tlierefore  23  Inches.  The  Orifice  of 
the  Aorta  of  this  Dog  was  096,  and 
therefore  the  folid  Content  of  this 
C)'linder  is  2.208,  which  —  of 
an  Ounce  f  orce  of  this  Do^’s 

O 

Heart.  Now  the  Heart  of  this  Dog 
weighed  two  Ounces ;  and  Hearts 
being  to  one  another  as  their 
Weights,  and  fuppofing  that  the 
Weight  of  an  ordinary  human  Heart 
is  twelve  Ounces,  then  its  Force 
will  be  almoil  zz:  8  Ounces.  So  that 
tho’  this  is  fomewhat  more  than 
what  was  before  determined,  yet  it 
is  of  no  great  Moment  in  refpeft 
to  what  the  Force  in  the  Heart  ufed 
to  be  computed.  Boreili  required  a 
Force  in  the  Heart  zz  Preliure  of 
iSoooolb- Weight  to  move  2olb.  of 
Blood  ;  but  this  great  Difference  of 
his  Calculation  feems  much  to  arife 
from  his  not  diftinguirning  between 
the  Blood  at  reft,  and  already  in 
Motion.  The  Force  of  the'Heart  is 
not  employed  in  moving  any  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood  at  reft,  but  only  to 
continue  it  in  Motion;  which  how 
it  firft  came  by,  feems  out  of  human 
Capacity  to  determine:  However 
this  is  certain,  that  if  the  Reffftance, 
of  the  Blood  bore  always  the  fame 
Proportion  to  the  Force  of  the  Heart 
that  it  does  now,  that  the  Blood  ne¬ 
ver  could  at  firft  be  put  in  Motion 
by  the  Heart.  No  w  did  the  Blood 
conftantly  move  forwards,  with  the 
Motion  at  firft  communicated  to  it, 
and  did  the  Coats  of  the  Veffeis 
make  no  Refiftance,  the  fofierior 
Blood  would  not  be  retarded  by  the 
anterior ;  and  the  Force  of  the 
Blood  would  equal  the  entire  Force 
of  the  Mover.  But  becaufe  of  the 
Refiftance  m.aee  by  the  Coats  of  the 
Blood-veftels,  and  the  Force  which 
is  fpent  in  diftending  them,  the 
Blood  is  continually  retarded  in  its 
Motion  as  it  circulates,  and  would 
in  a  ftiort  Time  ftop,  were  not  the 


loft  Motion  made  up  by  a  frefh  Ini- 
pulfe  from  the  Fleart;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Force  of  the  Heart  muft  be 
equal  to  the  Refiftances  the  Blood 
meets  with  in  its  Motion;  if  it  were 
more,  the  V^elocity  of  the  Blood 
W'ould  be  continually  increafing;  if 
lefs,  it  would  continually  decreafe, 
and  at  laft  ftop.  And  from  hence 
it  is  evident,  that  if  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  was  once  flopped,  ail 
the  Force  of  the  Heart  could  never 
fet  it  moving  again. 

Heart-burn.  See  Cardialgia. 

Heart  of  a  Tree :  The  middle  Part 
longitudinally,  is  fo  called. 

Heat,  is  one  of  the  four  prima¬ 
ry  Qualities,  and  very  much  confifts 
in  the  Rapidity  of  Motion  in  the 
frnaller  Parts  of  Bodies,  and  that  in 
every  way ;  for  that  the  progreftive 
Velocity  of  a  Body  will  not  be  fuf- 
ficient,  we  fee  from  the  Motion  of 
Air  and  Water,  which  grow  never 
the  hotter  for  being  drove  by  Tem- 
pefts.  The  Writings  of  experimen¬ 
tal  Philofophers  are  full  of  Projedls 
for  difeovering  this  Quality,  and  all 
concur  in  this  neceffary  Requifite,  of 
the  Parts  being  rapidly  agitated  all  I 
Ways,  and  variouily  ftruck  againft 
one  another.  As  to  the  Operation 
of  this  Quality  upon  our  Senfes, 
the  Refult  of  which  we  call  Fleat^ 
it  is  ufually  eftimated  by  its  Relation 
to  the  Organs  of  Feeling;  for  we 
do  not  efteem  any  Body  to  be  hot, 
urilefs  the  Motion  of  its  fmall  Parts 
be  briik  enough  to  increafe  or  fur- 
pafs  that  of  the  Particles  of  the  Sen¬ 
tient:  For  if  it  be  more  languid  than 
the  Sentient,  we  pronounce  that 
Body  to  be  cold;  but  if  it  be  more 
quick  in  the  Objedl  than  in  the  Sen¬ 
tient,  we  fay  the  Body  is  hot ;  which' 
is  manifeft  by  Experiment,  becaufe 
the  fame  Water  is  frequently  faid 
be  hot  or  cold,  as  the  Haud  put  into 
it  is  hotter  or  colder.  Sir  Ifaac- 
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Ne-wUjn  conjedares,  that  Flame  is  a 
Fume,  Vapour,  or  Exhalation  heat¬ 
ed  red  hot,  that  is,  fo  as  to  Hiine; 
becaufe  Bodies  do  not  fiame  without 
emitting  a  copious  Fume,  and  this 
Fume  burns  in  the  Flame.  In  dif- 
tilling  hot  ardent  Spirits,  when  the 
Head  of  the  Still  is  taken  ofF,  the 
afcending  Vapour  will  take  fire  at 
the  Flame  of  a  Candle,  and  the 
Flame  will  run  along  the  Vapour 
from  the  Candle  to  the  Still.  Some 
Bodies  heated  by  Motion  or  Fer¬ 
mentation,  if  the  Heat  grows  intenfe 
fume  copioufiy  j  and  if  the  Heat  be 
great  enough,  the  Fumes  will  fhine 
j  and  become  Flame.  All  flaming 
Bodies  wade  and  vanilh  into  burn¬ 
ing  Smoke :  which  Smoke,  if  the 
Flame  be  put  out,  is  very  thick  and 
vifible,  and  fometimes  fmells  ftrong- 
ly  ;  but  in  the  Flame  lofes  its  Smell 
by  burning  :  and,  according  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Smoke,  the  Flame  is 
of  feveral  Colours.  As  great  Bo¬ 
dies  probably  conferve  their  Heat 
the  longefl:  ;  fo  the  reafon  of  it  feems 
to  be,  that  their  Parts  heat  one  ano¬ 
ther ;  whence  great,  denfe,  and  fix 
ed  Bodies,  when  heated  beyond  fuch 
a  Degree,  may  emit  Light  fo  copi- 
oufly,  as  by  the  Emiflion  and  Re- 
adion  of  its  Light,  and  the  RefleC' 
tions  and  Reactions  of  its  Rays  with¬ 
in  its  Pores  to  grow  dill  hotter,  till 
I  it  come  to  fuch  a  Period  of  Heat, 
j  as  is  that  of  the  Sun ;  whoxF  Parts 
)  are  kept  from  fuming  away  by  the 
i  vad  Weight  and  Denfity  of  the  At- 
I  mofphere  incumbent  upon  them, 
j  and  very  drongly  prelTing  and  con- 
i  denflng  the  Vapours  which  arife 
from  them  ;  for  we  fee  that  Water 
but  moderately  heated  will  boil 
1  with  Violence  when  the  PrelTure  of 
the  Atmofphere  is  taken  ofl'  in  the 
exhauded  Receiver.  And  a  Mixture 
of  Tin  and  Lead,  being  placed  on 
j  a  rca  hot  Iron  in  V-acuOi  will  emit 
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copious  Fumes,  and  even  fom6 
Flame,  which  yet  in  the  Air  will 
fcarce  viflbly  fmoke.  Heat  condu¬ 
ces  much  to  the  Fluidity  of  Bodies, 
by  lefl'ening  the  Tenacity  of  their 
Parts ;  for  it  renders  many  Bodies 
fluid,  which  otherwife  are  not  fo ; 
and  increafes  the  Fluidity  of  tena¬ 
cious  Liquors,  as  of  Honey,  Oil, 
Balfam,  Cfr.  and  by  the  fame  Rea¬ 
fon  leflens  their  redding  Force.  Dr, 
Hc  lleyh^xh  Ihewn,  That  the  Ample 
AFilon  of  the  Sun  is,  as  all  other 
Irapuifes  or  Strokes,  more  or  Ids 
forcible,  according  to  the  Sines  of 
the  Angles  of  Incidence,  or  to  the 
Perpendicular  let  fall  on  the  Plane; 
whence  the  vertical  Ray  (being  that 
of  the  greated  Heat)  being  put  for 
Radius^  the  Force  of  the  Sun  on 
the  horizontal  Surface  of  the  Earth, 
will  be  to  that,  as  the  Sine  of  the 
Sun’s  Altitude  at  any  other  Time. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  Time  of 
the  Continuance  of  the  Sun’s  Shi¬ 
ning  being  taken  for  a  Bafis,  and  the 
Sines  of  tiie  Sun’s  Altitudes  erected 
thereon  as  Perpendiculars,  and  a 
Curve  drawn  thro’  the  Extremities 
of  thole  Perpendiculars,  the  Aita 
comprehended  fliall  be  proportio¬ 
nate  to  the  Colledtion  of  the  Fleat 
of  all  the  Beams  of  the  Sun  in  that 
Space  of  Time.  Hence  it  will  fol¬ 
low  likewife,  that  under  the  Pole 
the  Coiledion  of  all  the  Heat  of  a 
Tropical  Day  is  proportionate  to  a 
Redangle  of  the  Sine  of  23  Degrees 
and  a  half  into  24  Hours,  or  the 
Circumference  of  a  Circle;  that  is, 
the  Sine  of  23  Degrees  and  a  half, 
being  nearly  of  Radius,  as  in¬ 
to  1 2  Hours ;  or  the  Polar  Heat  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  Sun  continuing 
f2  Hours  above  the  Horizon  at  53 
Degrees  Height,  than  which  the  Sun 
is  not  5  Hours  more  elevated  under 
the  Equinodial.  But  whereas  the 
Nature  of  Heat  is  to  remain  in  the 
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Subje£l-,  after  the  Caufe  that  heated 
it  is  removed,  and  particularly  in 
the  Air  j  under  the  Equinodial,  the 
Twelve  Eiours  Abfence  ot  the  Sun 
does  very  little  flill  the  Motion  im- 
preffed  by  the  paft  Action  of  his 
Rays,  wherein  Jfeat  conhfts,  before 
he  rifes  ag-ain  :  but  under  the  Pole, 
the  long  Abfence  of  the  Sun  for  fix 
Months,  wherein  the  Extremity  of 
Cold  does  obtain,  has  fo  chilled  the 
Air,  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  frozen, 
and  cannot,  before  the  Sun  has  got 
far  towards  it,  be  any  ways  fen- 
fible  of  his  Prefence,  his  Beams  be¬ 
ing  obErufted  by  thick  Clouds,  and 
perpetual  Fogs  and  Mifts.  But  the 
differing  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold 
in  differing  Places,  depend  in  a 
great  meafure  upon  the  Accidents 
of  Situation,  with  regard  to  Moun- 
tains  or  Valleys,'  and  the  Soil.  The 
firfl  greatly  help  to  chili  the  Air  by 
the  Winds  which  come  over  them, 
and  which  blOw  in  Eddies  thro’  the 
Levels  beyond  :  And  as  to  Soils, 
feme  retain  the  Heat  much  more 
than  others,  as  the  Sands  in  Africa^ 
Arabia^  and  fuch  like  Deferts,  make 
the  Heat  of  Summer  incredible  to 
thofe  who  have  not  felt  it. 

Behe^  This  Word  is  ufed 

in  three  different  Significations, 
for  the  firlf  Hair  appearing  about 
the  genital  Parts ;  for  the  Parts 
themfelves ;  but  more  j  uflly  for  that 
Time  of  Youth,  at  which  it  firfl 
appears ;  whence  Cuftom  hath  ap¬ 
propriated  it  almofl  folely  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  or  to  fignify  Youth  in  general. 

He3ic,  from  Hahitus,  a  Ha- 

hit  ;  may  flridlly  be  applied  to  any 
thing  that  is  become  habitual,  bat 
is  only  joined  to  that  kind  of  Fe¬ 
ver  which  is  flow  and  continual, 
and  ending  in  a  Confumption. 
This  is  the  Pvcverfe  of  thofe  Fevers 
which  arife  from  a  Flethora^^  or  too 
great  a  Fulnefs  from  Obftrudlion, 


becaufe  it  is  attended  with  too  lax  a 
State  of  the  excretory  Palfages,  and 
geneially  thofe  of  the  Skin,  where¬ 
by  fo  much  runs  off  as  leaves  not 
Refiftance  enoug;h  in  the  contraCiile 
Veifels  to  keep  them  fufficiently  dif- 
tended,  fo  that  they  vibrate  oftner, 
agitate  the  Fluids  the  more,  and 
keep  them  thin  and  hot.  The  Re¬ 
medy  is  in  giving  a  firmer  Tone 
to  the  Solids,  and  laying  more 
Load  upon  the  Fluids,  by  a  better 
Gonfillence,  with  Ealfamics,  Agglu- 
tinants,  and  Food  of  the  bell  K'ou- 
rifdmenc. 

Helenium  Elecatnpane,  or  Enula 
Campana,  is  thus  called,  from  its 
great  Plenty  in  the  Iflarid  of  St.  He¬ 
lena,  as  fome  fay ;  and  others  give 
difl'erent  Reafons  for  this  Name,  too 
fiditious  for  any  ferious  Regard. 

Heliocbf'yfum,  from  Sof, 

the  Sun,  and  x^vero^,  Aururn,  Gold, 
is  any  Flower  of  a  yellow  Colour  : 
but  is  more  peculiar  to  the  Sun- 
Flower. 

Heiiotrofivm,  from  Sol, 

the  Sun,  and  T.  eTT^y,  ^acrti,  to  turn  j 
is  a  Name  given  to  all  Plants  that 
turn  towards  the  Sun,  but  more 
particularly  the  Turnfol,  or  Sun- 
Flower. 

Helix.  See  Ear. 

Helminihes,  fignifies  any 

kind  of  Worms  i  whence, 

Hehninthagogum,  from  the  former^ 
and  diico,  to  drive ;  is  any  Me¬ 

dicine  that  expels  V/orms. 

He  hides,  the  fame  alfo 

as  is  a  particular  kind  of  i 

Fever  attended  with  colliouative  ' 

X 

Sweats,  and  hath  at  the  fame  times  | 
the  Tongue  dry  and  hard.  Some 
take  the  Ang/iciis  Sudor,  which  was 
epidemical,  and''  deferibed  by  the  1 
Lord  Feruldm,  in  his  Hiflory  of 
Henry  the  V Pith’s  Reign,  to  haver 
been  of  this  kind. 

liemeriiopia,  is  a;i 

Dif"“ 
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Diflemper  juft  taken  notice  of  by 

Galen,  Introdu^.  Cap.  XV.  in  Princ. 
but  not  uftcrwErds  mentioned,  where- 
in  a  Perfon  could  fee  only  by  day¬ 
light,  in  oppofition  to  the  vu  ra- 

;  wherein  the  Patient  can  fee 
only  by  Night. 

Ihmicrania,  from  y/uieru,  /efnls^ 
half,  and  x-pclviov.  Cranium,  the 
Skull,  or  Head  ;  is  a  Pain  that  af- 

feds  only  one  Part  of  the  Head  at  a 
time. 

^  Hemina,  an  ancient  Meafure,  of 
different  Contents  in  different  Na¬ 
tions  ;  but  now  Lifed  in  Medicine  to 
fignify  about  ten  Ounces  in  Mea¬ 
fure. 

Hemiplegia,  from  femis, 

half,  and 'srA»(7(rd<;,  percuiio,  to  hrike 
or  feize  j  is  a  Pally,  or  any  nervous 
Affedion  relating  thereunto,  that 
feizes  one  Side  at  a  Time,  from 
fome  partial  Hiforder  of  the  nervous 
Syftem.  See  Palfy. 

Hemifpbere,  from  the  fame,  and 

Globus,  a  Ball  or  Cirde, 

is  the  half  of  a  Globe,  when  ’tis  fup- 
pofed  to  be  cut  thro’  its  Centre  in 
the  Plane  of  one  of  its  greatell 

Circles, 

Hepar.  See  Jecur. 

Hipar  Uterinum.  See  Placenta. 

PLpatic  Flux,  is  a  bilious  Loofe- 
nefs,  occalioned  by  the  overflowing 
of  Choler. 

Hepatic  F ein.  See  Feins. 

Htptanario,  from  iicTct.,,  feptetn, 

feven,  and  maritus,  Hufband, 

in  the  Linn^an  Syftem,  a  Clafs  of 
Plants,  the  feventh  in  Order,  com¬ 
prehending  the  Plants  which  have 
Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  and  feven 
Stamina  or  male  Parts  in  each. 

Plerbs,  properly  fpeaking,  are 
thole  Plants  whole  Stems  perilfi  an¬ 
nually.  Plant. 

Herb,  in  the  Linncean  Syftem,  is 
that  Part  of  a  Vegetable  which  arifes 
from  the  Root,  and  terminates  by 


the  Frudifleation.  It  comprehends. 
The  Trunk  which  lerves  to  mul¬ 
tiply  the  Herb,  and  leads  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Root  to  the  Frudi¬ 
fleation  r  It  is  cloathed  with  the 
Leaves,  and  terminated  by  the 
Frudifleation,  2.  The  Leaves, 
whofe  Office  is  to  tranfpire  and  at- 
trad,  like  the  Lungs  in  Animals, 
and  to  afford  Shade,  The  Ful¬ 
cra,  or  Props,  which  ferve  as  Stays 
to  ftrengrhen  the  Plant  ;  but  m.ay, 
however,  be  taken  off  without  de- 
ffroying  it.  4.  The  Hybernacula, 
Winterings,  or  the  Bulbs  and 
Buds,  each  of  wLich  is  a  Compen¬ 
dium  of  the  Herb  upon  its  Root  be¬ 
fore  it  begins  to  grow.  See  Trunb, 
Lteaeves,  Pulcra,  and  Hybernacula. 

Herha  SanBa  Pauli,  by  fome 
called  alfo  Paralytica,  is  com¬ 

monly  taken  to  be  the  Primrofe 
but  for  what  Reafon  it  hath  obtain'd 
this  Signiflcation  does  not  appear. 

Herb  a  Salutaris.  Some  have 
thought  lit  thus  to  call  the  White 
Thorn,  upon  a  Suppofition  that  our 
Saviour  was  crowned  with  it  in 
Deriflon,  when  he  fuffered  upon 
the  Crofs  :  And  Diftindions  annexed 
to  this  Word  on  like  Conceits  are 
endlefs. 

Herculeus  Morbus.  The  Epilep- 
fy  is  thus  called,  from  the  Ten  or  of 
its  Attacks,  and  Difficulty  of  Cure. 
Some  Medicines  alfo,  upo.n  the  fame 
Foundation,  have  been  called  Her¬ 
culean,  in  order  to  denote  their  un¬ 
common  Force ;  but  fuch  Conceits 
are  now  much  in  Negled. 

Hereditary  Difea/e,  is  fuch  as  is 
tranfmitted  from  the  Parents  in  the 
firft  Rudiments  of  the  Foetus,  which 
is  the  Origin  of  many  Chronic 
Cales. 

Hermaphrodite,  is  generally  un- 
derftood  to  be  a  Perfon  where  there 
is  a  Confuflon  of  Sexes,  by  a  Par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  genital  Parts  of 

^  both. 
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both.  But  there  feems  no  more  of 
Truth  in  this,  than  that  home  Fe¬ 
males  have  their  Clitoris  of  an  un¬ 
common  Size  ;  and  which  frequent¬ 
ly  happens  from  lafcivious  Titilla- 
tions  and  Fridlions,  as  in  the  noto¬ 
rious  Inftance  of  the  two  Nuns  at 
Rome. 

H.trm aphrodite  Flon-vers^  in  Botany, 
are  thofe  which  contain  both  Antbe- 
rce  and  Stygma,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Male  and  Female  Farts  of  Gene¬ 
ration 

Hermetic  Art :  iChymiftry  is  thus 
called,  from  Hermes.,  or  Mercury^ 
whom  they  will  have  to  be  the  hrll 
Inventor  of  it. 

Her  metical  Philofophy^  or, 

Hermetical  Phyjic,  is  that  which 
is  direded  by  chemical  Reafonings, 
upon  the  Principles  of  Salts,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Mercury. 

Hermetical  Seal,  or  to  feal  any 
Thing  Hermetically,  is  to  heat  the 
Neck  of  a  Glafs  till  it  is  jull  ready 
to  melt,  and  then  with  a  Pair  of  hot 
Pincers  to  twill  it  clofe  together. 

Hernia,  is  any  Kind  of  Rupture 
whatfoever,  and  is  diverfify’d  by  the 
Ntime  of  the  Part  aheded.  As, 

Htrniu  Scrotalis,  is  when  the  Xe 
flicles  are  dillended  beyond  their 
natural  Size  ;  which  happens  by 
Bruifes,  and  a  too  free  Ufe  of  Ve- 
nery.  And, 

Hernia  Uteri,  is  fometimes  made 
ufe  of  for  the  fame  as  Procidentia 
Uteri,  U)'c. 

Hcrpe',  is  a  cutaneous  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  tv\o  Kinds;  A'jiliaris,  or  F u- 
Jiularis,  wdiich  is  like  Millet  feed 
upon  the  Skin,  and  itches;  and  Ex- 
cedens,  which  is  more  corroflve  and 
penetrating,  fo  as  to  form  little 
Ulcers,  if  not  timely  taken  care 

of  „ 

Hetcregenrous,  from  ersfoy,  alterum, 
another,  and  ^ertus.  Kind, 

'i  his  is  a  Term  ol  a  very  lax  Sig- 


figniflcation,  and  by  the  Chemifts  h 
come  to  ferve  almoil  for  any  Thing 
they  do  not  underhand  ;  fo  that  all 
Dilferences  or  Inaptitude  to  Mix¬ 
ture  between  any  Bodies,  is  from 
their  Heterogeneity  of  Parts.  But 
fo  far  as  this  Term  may  be  made 
ufe  of  to  convey  any  dillind  Signi¬ 
fication,  miuft  be  done  by  confider- 
ing  natural  Bodies  under  different 
Sortments,  according  as  they  are  di¬ 
verfify’d  by  Figure,  Bulk,  Motion, 
and  their  more  fenfible  Properties : 
So  that  thofe  of  different  Sortments 
are  heterogeneous  to  one  another, 
and  the  Parts  of  the  fame  Sortment 
are  homogeneous  from  J/^oV,  JimU 
lis,  like,  and  the  latter  Part  as  be¬ 
fore.  Thus  the  Diviflons  Chemiftry 
makes  of  Bodies  into  Oils,  Salts, 
Spirits,  Ufe.  may  be  reckoned  in  re- 
fpedl  to  one  another  heterogeneous, 
tho’  the  Parts  of  each  Divifion  are 
amongfl:  them  .elves  homogeneous. 
In  Ihort,  they  are  two  hard  Words 
that  ferve  frequently  for  the  Refuges 
of  Ignorance  ;  eife  the  common 
7"erms  of  Like  and  Unlike  might 
ferve  for  the  lame  Purpofes,  when 
there  is  really  any  diilinil  Meaning 
intended  to  be  communicated  by  the 
Speaker ;  becaufe  the  latter  is  as 
capable  of  being  reitrained  to  any 
particular  Properties  or  Accidents  of 
the  Bodies  under  Confideration,  as 
the  former. 

Heterorhythmos,  is  made  by  Galen 
a  Speeicu  of  the  a  which  is, 

any  Irregularity  of  the  Pulfe,  this 
reftraining  it  to  that  particular  Sort, 
where  it  beats  like  one  of  a  greater 
or  leffer  Age  ;  as  if  a  Child  hath  a 
Pube  like  one  more  advanced  in 
Years,  or  the  contrary. 

Hexandria,  from  Sex,  fix,  and 
Av}(^,  Maritus,  a  Hulband,  in  the 
Linnaean  Syftem,  a  Clafs  of  Plants, 
the  fi\th  in  Order;  comprehending 
ail  thoi'e  Plants  wflich  have  herma¬ 
phrodite 
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^hrodite  Flowers,  and  fix  Stamina  or 
Male  Parts  in  each. 

Htxagynici,  from  'E^,  Sex,  fix,  and 
Mulier^  a  Woman,  one  of  the 
Orders  in  the  ninth  and  thirteenth 
Claffes  in  the  Linncean  Syllem  ;  con¬ 
taining  thofe  Plants  in  whofe  Fruc¬ 
tification  there  are  fix  Styli,  which 
are  confidered  as  the  Female  Organs 
of  Generation. 

Hiera  Picra,  A  particular  Com- 
pofition  of  Aloes  and  Spices,  is  fo 
called  from  the  fuppofed  Excellency 
of  its  Virtues  ;  the  Words  hfet', 
.fan^a,  and  amara,  fignifying 

the  holy  Bitter.  The  Hiera  hath 
alio  for  the  fame  Reafon  been  given 
to  divers  Compofitions,  by  Logadius>, 
Ruff  us,  Archiganes,  and  others,  at 
large  deferibed  by  jEginetus,  Lib, 
Chap.  8.  but  they  are  all  dif- 
continued  in  the  jprefent  Pradice. 

Hieroglyphics,  were  certain  Cha- 
raders  faid  to  be  introduced  into 
Medicine  from  Hermes  Prifmegijius^ 
of  myfterious  Import  and  Efficacy  j 
fome  Dealers  alfo  in  (Chiromancy , 
have  given  the  fame  Term  to  thofe 
Juines  of  the  Hand,  from  which 
they  pretend  to  foretel  any  Thing 
relating  to  a  Perfon’s  Fortune.  But 
thefe  Juggles  are  now  defpifed, 

Hilum,  in  Botany,  the  black  Eye 
of  a  Bean; 

H ppocratica  Facies.  See  Facies 
Hippocratica. 

Hippocrates''^  Sleeve  :  A  woollen 
Bag,  made  by  Joining  the  two  op- 
poute  Angles  of  a  fquafe  Piece  of 
Flannel,  in  the  Form  of  a  Pyramid, 
ufed  to  firain  Syrups  and  Decodions 
for  Clarification. 

Hp  uris,  Itctth'ic,  is,  by  the  an- 
cient  Writers  in  Botany,  ufed  for  the 
fame  Plant  as  the  E^uijetum ,  but  is 
alfo  by  Hippocrates  applied  to  fuch 
Diforders  as  are  apt  to  proceed  from 
much  Ridings  as  Debility  and  Weep¬ 
ing  of  the  genital  Parts. 
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^  Hippus,  is  an  Affedion  of  the  Eyes, 
that  makes  them  ffiake  and  tremble 
fo  as  to  reprefent  Objeds  in  the  like 
kind  of  Motion,  as  when  on  Horfe- 
back,  from  Equus,  a  Horfe, 

Hifcus,  every  one  knows  properly 
to  fignify  a  Goat ;  but  becaufe  that 
Creature  is  remarkable  for  its  Sa¬ 
lacity,  and  inclination  to  VTnery, 
fome  phyfical  Writers  have  thought 
fit  to  apply  Hircojty  to  Perfons  of 
like  Difpofitions  erpecially  thofe 
juft  come  to  Puberty,  or  full  Growth. 

Homogeneous.  See  Heterogeneous. 

Homotonos,  ollotovo?^  equal,  or  ra¬ 
ther  equable,  is  faid  of  fuch  Dif- 
tempers  as  keep  a  conftant  Tenor, 
of  Rife,  State,  and  Declenfion,  and 
is  paiticulaily  applied  by  Galen,  to 
thofe  continued  Fevers  which  are  by 
others  alfo  called  ,  Acmajiic^ 

laft  deferibed  by  Bellini  de  Febr. 

horo/cope^  cv  focTKoVo?,  was  one  who 
pretended  to  tell  from  the  Figure  of 
a  Plants  what  celeftial  Influence  it 
w'as  under,  and  what  Virtues  from 
thence  obtained  ;  but  Galen,  in  his 
Time,  took  notice  of  fuch  wi[h  De- 
rifion.  It  is  fince  become  alfo  a 
Term  amongft  Aftrologers,  of  not 
much  better  Repute. 

Horror,  ftridly  fignifies  fuch  an 
Excels  of  Fear  as  makes  a  Perfon 
trembie;  but  in  Phyfic  it  fignifies 
fuch  a  Shuddering  or  Quivering  as 
precedes  an  Ague  Fit :  and  is  often 
joined  with  Rigons  and  Lumbagines, 
Thro’  Ignorance  of  this  Acceptation, 
fome  have  underflood  Fear  to  be 
accounted  by  fome  Authors  amongft 
the  antecedent  Symptoms  of  fome 
Diftempers.  And  a  pretending 
T[  ranflator  has  particularly  made  this 
Blunder  in  Dr.  Sydenham  on  the 
Gout. 

Horius,  fignifying  a  Garden,  fome 
Writers,  as  Rolfinkius,  JAacreen,  and 
others,  have  thought  fit  to  apply  it 
to  the  Privy  Parts  of  a  Woman. 

E  2  Hunie-^ 
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Bumeclationy  in  Pharmacy,  the 
moiftening  or  preparing  Medicines, 
by  ileeping  them  in  Water,  either 
to  foften  and  relax  their  folid  Parts, 
or  to  prevent  the  Evaporation  of 
their  more  fubtile  Contents. 

Humerus^  See  Scapula. 

Humidity,  *  is  that  Quality  which 
we  call  MoiEure,  or  the  Power  of 
wetting  other  Bodies,  which  fome 
Liquors  and  Fluids  are  endued  with; 
and  it  differs  very  much  from  Flui¬ 
dity,  depending  altogether  on  the 
Congruity  of  the  component  Parti¬ 
cles  of  any  Liquor  to  the  Pores  or 
Surfaces  of  fuch  particular  Bodies  as 
it  is  capable  of  adhering  to.  Thus 
Quickfilver  is  not  a  moift  Liquor  in 
refpedl  to  our  'Hands  or  Cloaths,  and 
many  other  Things  it  will  not  ilick 
to  ;  but  it  may  be  called  fo  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  Gold,  Tin,  or  Lead,  to 
vvhofe  Surfaces  it  will  prefently  ad¬ 
here.  And  even  Wkter  itfelf,  that 
wets  almoft  every  Thing,  and  is  the 
great  Standard  of  Moifture  and  FIu- 
midity,  is  not  capable  of  wetting 
every  Thing ;  for  it  Iflands  and  runs 
eafily  off  in  globular  Drops  on  the 
Leaves  of  Cabbages  and  many  other 
Plants  ;  and  it  will  not  wet  the  Fea¬ 
thers  of  Ducks,  Swans,  and  other 
Water- Fowl.  And  that  the  Texture 
only  may  caufe  the  Fluid  to  be  hu¬ 
mid,  is  plain,  becaufe  neither  Quick- 
filver  alone,  Lead,  or  Bifmuth  will 
kick  upon  Glafs ;  yet  being  mixed 
together,  they  will  form  a  Mafs  that 
will  do  fo  ;  as  is  plain  from  fuch  a 
Compofition  being  frequently  ufed 
in  foliating  Looking-Glafies. 

Humidum  Radicale,  Radical  Moi- 
kure  ;  which  fee. 

Humilis  Mufculus,  See  Eye. 

Humour,  in  a  lax  Senfe,  may  be 
taken  for  any  Fluid;  but  Phyficians 
refrain  it  chiefly  to  thofe  of  animal 
Bodies,  and  underftand  by  it,  in  the 
largek  Acceptation  within  that  Re- 
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kridlion,  all  the  Juices  contained  in 
Canals  or  Veffels  ;  and  which  are 
diflinguirn.ed  from  one  another,  by 
fome  manifek  Qualities,  as  health¬ 
ful,  vitiated,  fanguine,  choleric,  and  . 
the  like,  according  to  their  different 
Confiftencies,  and  Principles.  But 
Hehnmt  thinks  fit  to  ridicule  the 
Followers  of  Galen,  who  affigned 
fome  different  Humours,  for  the 
compounding  Parts  of  the  Blood  \ 
but  how  juffly,  we  leave  others  to 
determine. 

Humores  in  Secundinis.  See  Am¬ 
nion. 

Humours  of  the  Eye.  See  Eye. 

Hunger,  is  an  animal  Appetite,  ari- 
fing  from  an  uneafv  Senfation  at  the 
Stomach  for  Food.  When  the  Sto¬ 
mach  is  empty  and  the  Fibres  in 
their  natural  Tenfity,  they  draw  up 
fo  clofe  as  to  make  the  Folds  of  the  • 
villous  Coat  rub  againff  each  other, 
fo  as  to  make  that  Senfation  :  but 
when  they  are  diftended  v/ith  Food, 
it  is  again  removed  j  unlefs  when  a 
Perfon  faketh  fo  long,  as  for  want 
of  Spirits  or  nervous  Fluid,  to  have 
thofe  Fibres  grow  too  flaccid  to  cor¬ 
rugate,  and  then  we  fay  a  Perfon 
has  faffed  away  his  Stomach.  And 
as  this  is  occafioned  by  the  Attrition 
of  the  Rucra  of  the  villous  Coat  of 
the  Stomach  againk  each  other, 
Thirk,  when  not  mixed  with  Hun¬ 
ger.  feems  to  differ  in  nothing  elfe 
but  too  fenfible  an  Attrition  of  the 
Food  in  the  Stomach  againk  its 
Sides,  for  v.ant  of  a  fuflicient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Moifture.  For  the  thinner 
Part  of  the  Food  will  walh  over  the 
Pylorus  firk,  and  thereby  often  calls 
for  a  Supply  to  dilute  the  Remain¬ 
der.  And  this  is  the  Appetite  of 
I'hirff. 

Hyhernaculum,  in  Botany,  Winter- 
lodge,  is  that  Part  of  a  Plant  which 
inclofes  and  protects  the  Embryo  or 
future  Shoot  from  external  Injuries. 

it  -• 
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It  is  of  two  Kinds,  viz.  Bulhus^  a 
Bulb,  and  Gemma,  a  Bud.  A  Bulb 
is  an  Hybernacle  placed  on  a  de- 
fcending  Caudex,  and  a  Bud  is  an 
Hybernacle  placed  on  an,  afcending 
one. 

Hydatides,  from  'Jh'ca'i,  Aqua,  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  eiJoc,  Forma,  Appearance; 
are  little  tranfparent  Bladders  of  Wa¬ 
ter  in  any  Part  :  mod  common  in 
droplical  Perfons  from  a  Diilention 
or  Rupture  of  the  LymphaduSls  ;  for 
they  happen  moftly  in  Parts- abound¬ 
ing  with  thofe  Veffels,  efpecially  in 
the  Liver,  Lungs,  Mefentery  and  Ute¬ 
rus,  the  latter  of  which  Ruyfch  gives 
an  Inftance  of.  Cent.  Anat.  Chyr.  Obf. 
32.  wherein  it  was  hardly  any  thing 
but  a  Colledion  of  thefe  Bladders  : 
Hence  likewife  fome  Writers  apply 
the  Term  Hydatifm  to  a  particular 
Sound  made  by  Tumours  like  that 
of  included  Water ;  though  more 
anciently  this  Terra  exprefi’ed  a  par¬ 
ticular  Tumour  upon  the  Eye-lids, 
that  was  almoil  tranfparent  like  a 
Pearl. 

Hydragogue,  from  uj" Aqua,  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  ’  duco,  to  draw  ;  is 

fuch  a  Medicine  as  occafions  the 
Diicharge  of  vvatry  Humours,  which 
is  generally  the  Cafe  of  the  llronger 
Cathartics,  becaufe  they  ihake  mod 
forcibly,  by  their  Vellications*,  the 
Bowels  and  their  Appendages,  fo  as 
to  fqueeze  out  W'ater  enough  to 
make  the  Stools  feem  to  be  little 
elfe. 

Hidrargyros,  vS^oCqyv^i^,  aqyigov 
yylov.  Argentum  Vi^um,  and  by  the 
Chemids  Mercury,  is  the  common 
Quickfilver. 

Hydraulics  is  that  Part  of  Me¬ 
chanics  which  confiders  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  Fluids,  and  particularly  of 
Water. 

Hydrocele,  from  vb'ojp.  Aqua,  and 
y.'c.X'A,  Tumour,  Swelling  ;  is  properly 
any  watry  Swelling,  but  is  ufed  only 


for  that  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  ;  as, 

Hydrocephalurn,  from  the  former, 
and  )C£(pct?\n,  Caput,  the  Head ;  is 
when  the  Head  is  duffed  and  foft 
with  Water  j  which  is  the  Cafe  of 
many  Children,  and  mcreafes  till 
they  die  convulfed,  if  not  reme¬ 
died  ;  which  is  not  to  be  done 
without  fevere  Bliftering  upon  the 
Sutures.  It  is  called  the  Head- 
Dropfy. 

Hydromel,  from  the  former,  and 
Md,  Honey  ;  a  Compodtion  of 
Water  and  Honey. 

Hvdropege,  from  the  former,  and 
esT'/iyii,  Fons,  a  Spring  *  is  Spring- 
Water. 

Hydrophobia,  from  the  former, 
and  (police,  timeo,  to  fear ;  is  a  Fear 
of  Water,  called  alfo  for  that  Rea- 
fon,  Aqure  Paojor  ;  but  applied  only 
in  thofe  difmal  Symptoms  that  fol¬ 
low  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog  ;  and 
amongd  which  the  Dread  of  Water 
is  the  mod  remarkable.  Frequent 
Immerfion  in  cold  Water,  before 
the  Venom  di ews  itfelf,  which  is 
fometimes  a  great  many  Days,  is 
reckoned  the  bed,  if  not  the  only 
Remedy. 

Hydropic,  one  that  is  troubled 
with  a  Dropfy  ;  alfo  a  Medicine 
contrived  for  that  Didemper;  and 

Hydrotic,  fignihes  the  fame. 

Hydrops,  a  Dropfy,  from  the  fame 
Derivation  ;  becaufe  Water  'is  the 
mod  vifible  Caufe  of  the  Didemper, 
It  is  from  too  lax  a  Tone  of  the  So¬ 
lids,  whereby  Digedion  is  weakened, 
and  all  the  Parts  duffed  beyond  Mea- 
fure.  The  Cure  confids  in  Evacua¬ 
tion,  and  drengthning  the  Fibres  of 
the  whole  Body. 

Hydrops  ad  Matulam,  from  Matula, 
fignifying  a  Chamber-pot,  or  an  Uri¬ 
nal,  is  a  Diabetes  ;  v/hich  fee. 

Hydroflatics^  is  what  relates  to 
the  Gravities  and  AFqmlibria  of  Li¬ 
quors  ;  and  alfo  comprehends  the 
P  3  Art 
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Art  of  weighing  Bodies  in  Water, 
in  order  to  eftimate  their  fpecific 
Gravities.  There  are  feveral  Parts 
of  the  animal  Mechanifm,  efpecially 
the  Circulation  and  Secretion,  which 
cannot  be  underllood  but  by  fome 
Tracognita  from  hence  ;  the  bell 
Writers  therefore  on  this  Subjedl: 
ought  to  be  confulted.  There  is 
Room  here  only  to  recite  fpme  of 
the  moft  ufeful  Heads  of  this  Part 
of  Phyfi cal  Knowledge;  as, 

1 .  The  upper  Parts  of  aU  Fluids 
prefs  upon  the  lower 

2.  A  lighter  FHid  may  gravitate 
or  prefs  upon  a  heavier. 

If  a  Body  contiguous  to  the 
Water  be  altogether,  or  in  part, 
lower  than  the  upper  Surface  of  the 
Water,  the  lower  Part  of  the  Body 
will  be  preffed  upwards  by  the  Wa¬ 
ter  which  touches  it  beneath. 

4.  To  account  for  the  riling  of 
Water  in  Pump‘=,  there  needs 
only  a  competent  Weight  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  Fluid. 

5.  The  PrelTure  of  an  external 
Fluid  is  able  to  keep  an  heterogene¬ 
ous  Lic^uor  fufpended  in  the  fame 
Height  in  feveral  Pipes,  tho’  they 
be  of  different  Diameters. 

6.  If  a  Body  be  placed  under 
Water,  with  its  uppermoft  Surface 
parallel  to  the  Horizon,  the  direft 
PrelTure  which  it  fullains  is  no  more 
than  that  of  a  Column  of  Water, 
having  the  horizontal  Superficies  of 
the  Body  for  its  Bafe,  and  the  per¬ 
pendicular  Depth  of  the  Water  for 
its  Fleight.  And  if  the  Water  that 
leans  on  the  Body  be  contained  in 
pipes  open  at  both  Ends,  the  PrelTure 
of  the  Water  is  to  be  ehimated  by 
the  Weight  of  a  Pillar  of  Water, 
whofe  Bafe  is  equal  to  the  lower 
Orifice  of  the  Pipe,  and  its  Height 
equal  to  a  Perpendicular,  reaching 
from  thence  to  the  Top  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  though  the  Pipe  be  much  in^ 


clined  any  Way,  or  though  it  be 
ever  fo  irregularl)-  lhaped,  and  much 
broader  in  fome  other  Places  than  at 
the  Bottom. 

y.  A  Body  immerfed  in  a  Fluid, 
fullains  a  lateral  PrelTure  from  the 
Fluid,  which  alfo  increafeth  as  the 
Body  is  placed  deeper  beneath  the 
Surface  of  the  Fluid. 

3  The  Afcent  of  Water  in  Sy¬ 
phons,  and  its  flowing  thro’  them, 
may  be  explicated  without  having 
recourfe  to  an  Abhorrence  of  z.  Va¬ 
cuum^  from  the  external  PrelTure  of 
fome  other  Fluid. 

9.  The  moll  folid  Body,  that  will 
fink  by  its  own  WTight  at  the  Sur¬ 
face  :  yet  if  it  be  placed  at  a  greater 
Depth  than  that  of  twenty  times 
its  own  Thicknefs,  will  not  fink,  if 
its  Defcent  be  not  alTifted  by  the  in¬ 
cumbent  Water. 

10.  If  a  VelTel  be  filled  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  or  any  other  Liquor,  whole 
Surface  is  capable  of  being  even,  it 
will  continue  fo  till  dillurbed  by  an 
external  Caufe. 

11.  If  a  Body  fpecifically  lighter 
than  a  Fluid  be  immerfed  in  that 
Fluid,  it  will  rife  wirh  a  Force  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  Excefs  of  Gravity 
in  the  Fluid. 

12.  If  a  Body  heavier  than  the 
F]uid  be  immerfed,  it  will  fink  w’itli 
a  Force  proportionable  to  the  Excefs 
of  its  Gravity. 

13.  Fluids,  when  prelTed,  prefs 
widequaque,  on  all  Sides. 

14.  Weights  which  force  out  of 
the  fame  Tube  equal  Qiiantities  of 
the  fame  Fluid,  are  to  one  another 
as  the  Squares  of  the  Times  in  which 
the  Fluid  ivS  forced  out ;  But  if  the  . 
Times  are  equal  in  which  the  fame  ' 
Quantity  of  the  Fluid  is  forced  out 
thro’  unequal  Tubes,  then  the  Pow¬ 
ers  are  reciprocally  as  the  Orifices  of 
the  Tubes  ;  and  therefore  powers.  1 
which  thruft  out  the  fame  Quantity 
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of  a  Fluid  thro’  unequal  Tubes,  are 
to  one  another  in  a  reciprocal  Pro¬ 
portion  compounded  of  the  Squares 
of  the  Times  and  of  the  Orifices  of 
the  Tubes. 

Hydroticy  a  Medicine  that  pro¬ 
motes  Sweat,  from  /J'fcoV,  fudor. 
Sweat. 

Hygieia^  from  hene  <valeo^ 

to  be  well ;  is  a  good  State  of  Health. 
The  Poets  have  fanf)>’d  a  Goddefs 
under  this  Appellation ;  and  Inltitu- 
tion-writers  are  almoft  as  hditious 
and  unintelligible,  when  they  define 
what  is  meant  hereby  :  but  thofe 
that  will  be  contented  with  plain 
Senle,  may  underhand  by  Health  a 
due  Velocity  of  the  Blood  in  the  Ar¬ 
teries  and  Veins  of  a  living  Body,  as 
Difeafe  was  before  defcribed  to  be 
that  due  Velocity  loft  :  Hence 

Hygieina^  is  that  Part  of  Phyftc 
which  teaches  the  Prefervation  of 
Health. 

Hygrofcope^  is  an  Inftruraent  to 
fhew  the  Moifture  and  Drynefs  of 
the  Air  ;  and  to  meafure  and  efti- 
mate  the  Quantity  of  either  Ex¬ 
treme.  There  are  various  Methods 
of  doing  this,  but  the  ordinary  Con¬ 
trivances  with  Whip-cord  are  the 
eafieft  and  beft,  as  they  infallibly 
ftiortcn  and  lengthen,  as  the  Air 
grows  moifter  and  drier.  How  far 
the  earlieft  Notices  of  Changes  of 
this  Kind  may  be  made  ufe  of  by  a 
Phyfician  in  many  Cafes,  the  fkilful 
alone  can  be  Judges. 

Hylerchic  Frincitde.,  is  a  Term  in¬ 
troduced  by  Dr,  H:  n>y  Moore,  in  his 
Enchirid.  MetaphyJ.  to  fignify  an  uni- 
verfal  Spirit  in  the  World  ;  but  he 
hath  no  Followers  in  fuch  myfterious 
Diftindlions,  Mr,  Boyle  having  very 
early  overthrown  his  Doftrine  upon 
this  Plead. 

Hymen.  See  Generation,  Barts  of, 
proper  to  W omen. 


Hyoides.  See  Tongue, 

Hyothryoides.  See  Larynx. 

Hypercatharfs,  from  iVTrsf,  fupra, 
over  or  above,  and  xxSctifce;,  purge, 
to  purge  i  is  when  a  Medicine  has 
purged  to  Excefs. 

Hyper-chryfis,  from  the  fame,  and 
fecerno,  to  feparate  ;  is  a  cri¬ 
tical  Excretion  above  meafure ;  as 
when  a  Fever  terminates  in  a  Loofe- 
nefs,  the  Humours  may  flow  ofl* 
fafter  than  the  Strength  can  bear, 
and  therefore  it  is  to  be  checked. 

Hyperfarcofs,  from  tVsp,  fuper, 
above,  and  cretp^,  Caro,  Flefh  ;  more 
Flefh  than  needful,  or  Excrefcencies 
of  Flefh,  generally  on  the  Lips  of 
Wounds,  which  Surgeons  call  Fun- 
gus''s,  from  their  Kefemblance  to 
Mufhrooms. 

Hypnotic,  from  uVvoi,  Somnus, 
Sleep  ;  is  any  Medicine:^  that  induce 
Sleep  ;  which  fee,  and  Narcotics. 

Hypocatharfis,  from  uVo,  fuh,  un» 
der,  and  xxSot/'cy,  purgo,  to  purge, 
is  when  a  Medicine  does  not  work 
fo  much  as  was  expeded,  or  but 
very  little. 

Hypocaufum,  from  uVo,  fuh,  un¬ 
der,  and  v.'x'ica,  uro,  to  burn,  is  a 
Stove,  or  Hot-houfe,  or  any  fuch 
like  Contrivance. 

Hypoeijiis.  Schroder  fays,  this  is 
the  Juice  of  a  Sprout  which  fhoots 
out  from  the  Root  of  the  Cifius,  not 
unlike  Mifletoe  of  the  Oak.  It  is 
blackifh,  and  fhines  like  the  beft: 
Spanijh  Juice  of  Liquorice.  It  is 
reckoned  more  powerful  in  its  af- 
tringent  Qualities  than  the  Acacia  i 
but  it  is  but  little  ufed. 

Hypochondriac  Regions,  from  iVo, 
[ub,  under,  and  xorl  fof,  Ccirtilago, 
a  Cartilage  ;  that  is,  the  two  Re¬ 
gions  lying  on  each  Side  the  Car-^ 
ttlago  Enjfn?)ns,  and  thofe  of  the 
Ribs,  and  the  'T  ip  of  the  Breaft  ; 
which  have  in  one  the  Liver,  and 
P  4  in 
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in  the  ether  the  Spleen.  Hence  Dif- 
orders  of  thofe  Vijeera,  efpecially  of 
the  Spleen,  are  called  the 

Hypochondriacal  Affettion  j  (See  Hy- 
Jlericul  Jffediion  ; )  and 

Hypochondriacal  JM>  dicines^  are  fuch 
as  are  calculated  againit  fuch  Dif- 
’orders. 

Hypogajirium^  from  u'S'o,  fub.,  un' 
der,  and  Venter^  a  Belly  is 

that  Region  of  the  Belly  reaching 
from  three  Inches  below  the  Navel 
to  the  Os  Pubis  and  Groins. 

H^pogajiric  Artery  V eins> 

See  Artery  — - V eins. 

Plypoglojfcim ^  from  uttj,  fubter^  un¬ 
der,  and  yAcoQ-aa,  Lingua,  the  Tongue. 
See  Ranula^ 

Hypopion,  is  a  Colledion  of  Pus 
under  the  Tunica  Cornea  of  the  Eye. 

HypoJ'phagma,  is  an  Extravafation 
of  the  Blood  in  the  Eye,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  fome  external  Injury. 

Hypojlafis  Hr  hire,  is  the  thick  Se¬ 
diments  in  Urine. 

Hypojiutical  Principles :  Some  Che- 
miils,  and  particularly  Paracelfus,  fo 
called  the  three  chemical  ones.  Salt, 
Sulphur,  and  Mercury. 

Hypothefis,  ^vomv^{^Qrl^^fa.^,fuppono, 
to  fuppofe,  hgnifies  ftridlly  any  Con¬ 
jecture  or  Suppofition  advanced ; 
but  in  a  large  Senfe.  It  is  a  way 
of  Reafoning  upon  fomewhat  fup- 
pofed,  that  cannot  of  itfelf  be  proved  ; 
or  for  Difpatch,  is  taken  for  granted. 
But  this  way  of  Reafoning  has  of 
late  been  juilly  exploded  in  Phyfic, 
becaufe  that  argues  from  demonilra- 
ble  Principles,  which  our  Senfes  are 
Witneffes  to,  and  will  not  allow  any 
Thing  fuppofitidous,  unlefs  fome- 
times  for  Argument  Sake. 

Ihfleric  AJfcBions,  from 
Uterus,  the  Womb,  are  Diforders 
of  the  Womb  that  bring  the  w'hole 
nervous  Syftem  frequently  into  Dif- 
order  therewith:  And, 


llyfleric  Remedies,  are  Medicines 
calculated  againft  fuch  Diforders, 
which  are  either  dulcia  or  fcetida, 
fweet  or  ftinking  :  but  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  fuch  as  Mufk,  Ambergris,  and 
the  like,  there  are  very  few  with 
whom  they  will  agree.  Diforders 
of  the  Womb,  all  which  are  called 
hyfteric  AffeClions,  arife  from  too 
titillating,  or  too  uneafy  Senfations  : 
The  former  proceed  from  that  Irri¬ 
tation  of  the  Nerves,  which  the 
Make  and  Secretion  of  thofe  Parts 
have  naturally  fubjeCted  them  to ; 
this  in  fome  Sorts  of  Conftitutions 
arifing  to  that  Degree,  as  to  draw 
the  whole  Syftem  into  Diforder,  and 
occafion  a  furprifing  Variety  of 
Symptoms,  as  feveral  Sorts  of  Con- 
vulfions  and  Species  of  Madnefs  ; 
which  therefore  are  by  fome  termed 
Furores  Uterini,  Now  thefe  Difor¬ 
ders  feem  moft  effeclually  allayed  by 
fuch  Things  as  are  in  a  manner  the 
reverfe  of  Cordials,  and  are  both  in 
Smell  and  Tafte  very  offenfive  and 
difagreeable  ;  and  they  feem  to  an- 
fwer  this  End  by  fufFocating  as  it 
were  the  Spirits,  and  damping  their 
inordinate  Sallies ;  fo  that  fuch  Sti¬ 
mulation  ceafes,  and  the  Fibres  re¬ 
turn  to  their  natural  Tone  and  Mo¬ 
tions  :  For  as  what  is  grateful  tq 
the  Senfes  gives  an  inexpreffible  E- 
motion  to  the  fine  nervous  Filaments, 
fo  does  what  is  fetid  and  difagree- 
able  quite  deftroy  that  Emotion,  and 
deaden  it.  And  as  the  former  Kind 
confifts  chiefly  of  fine  fubtile  vola¬ 
tile  Parts,  by  which,  as  before  ex¬ 
plained  under  Cephalics,  they  are  the 
fitter  to  enter  the  Nerves  ;  fo  thefe 
are  generally  of  a  clammy,  vifeous 
Contexture,  and  thereby  the  fitter 
to  envelope  and  entangle  that  fub¬ 
tile  Juice,  whereby  its  Motion  is 
much  retarded,  and  confequently  the 
Fibres  rendered  iefs  fpringy.  In 
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the  latter  Cafe,  the  Uneafinefs  of 
the  Burden  when  with  Child,  and 
often  the  Diforders  of  the  Foetus, 
bring  the  Womb,  and  by  degrees 
the  whole  nervous  Syftem,  into  eon- 
vulfive  Diforders  ;  w  hich  admits  of 
little  or  nothing  to  be  done  by  way 
of  Medicine,  but  is  bell  remedied 
by  contributing  to  the  Eafe,  and 
gratifying  all  the  Defires  and  Cra¬ 
vings  of  the  Mother.  But  the  w'orfl 
Mifchief  to  thofe  Parts  is  from  a 
Lodgment  of  fome  difagreeable  Mat¬ 
ter  upon  their  Glands,  whereby  they 
are  frequently  apt  to  cancerate ;  or 
from  an  Obflrudion  of  thofe  Dif- 
charges  which  at  certain  Times  the 
Conllitution  requires  to  be  made  from 
thofe  Parts.  In  the  frft  of  thele, 
all  fuch  come  to  be  deemed  Ilylle- 
rics,  w'hich  by  their  deterfive  (Qua¬ 
lities  open  thofe  Glands,  and  by 
degrees  wear  away  the  obfirudled 
liumours.  In  the  latter  are  em¬ 
ployed  fuch  as  either  give  a  greater 
Force  to  the  circulating  Blood, 


whereby  it  is  enabled  to  break  thro^ 
the  Capillaries;  or  which  fo  atte¬ 
nuate  it,  as  to  lit  it  upon  that  account 
the  eafier  to  flow  throh  and  make 
the  Difcharge  required.  And  thus 
whatfoever  in  Medicine,  either  Am¬ 
ple  or  compound,  contributes  to  any 
of  thofe  Ends,  tho'  very  different 
in  their  Operations,  as  the  original 
Caufe  of  their  Diforder  may  differ, 
they  all  come  under  this  general  Ap¬ 
pellation  of  Hyjiericsy  or  JJterines. 

Hypothenar i  fi'Ovn  v7ro,Juby  under, 
and  ^ola,  the  Flollow  of  the 

Hand  ;  a  Mufcle  which  arifes  from 
the  fourth  Bone  of  the  fecond  Rank 
of  the  Bones  of  the  Carpus,  and 
from  the  Ligamentum  J7inulare,  and 
is  inferted  externally  into  the  firll 
Bone  of  the  little  Finger  ;  this  draws 
it  from  the  other  Fingers. 

Hyfierotomy,  from  Uterus, 

the  W^omb,  and  J'eco,  to  cut, 

is  a  Diffedlion  of  the  Womb,  as  in 
the  Ccefarian  Operation. 


I. 


Atralelptes,  lar^sLxziTrluS',  is  a  Per- 
fon  who  undertakes  to  cure  Di- 
llempers  by  external  Undlion 
and  Iriflion  ;  Galen  makes  mention 
of  fuch  in  his  Time,  particularly  one 
Diotas  :  and  Pliny  informs  us,  that 
this  was  firll  introduced  by  Prodicus 
of  Selymhria,  who  was  a  Difciple  of 
jFfculapius. 

latros,  ’lotrpo?,  Medicus,  is  a  Phy- 
fleian  ;  and  fome  Compounds  and 
Derivatives  of  this  Word  are  made 
ufe  of  on  many  Occafions  by  phyfi- 
cal  Writers,  as  latricochymicus,  a  che¬ 
mical  Phyfleian  and  the  like. 

Ibis,  was  a  Bird  much  like  our 
King  Fifher,  taken  notice  of  by  the 


Egyptians,  becaufe  wFen  it  was  fick, 
it  ufed  to  injetl  with  its  long  Bill  the 
Water  of  the  Plile  into  its  Funda¬ 
ment,  whence  Langius,  Lib.  z  Ep.  z. 
fays,  they  learned  the  Ufe  of  Clillers. 

Ichor,  fignifies  ftriaiy  a  thin  wa- 
try  Humour,  like  Serum,  but  is  al fo 
fometimes  ufed  for  a  thicker  Kind 
that  flows  from  Ulcers.  Several  Ac¬ 
ceptations  of  this  Term  by  fome  Au¬ 
thors  are  here  needlefs  to  recite  ;  it 
being  meet  with  in  very  different 
Senfes, 

Icofandria,  from  B.7ko^,  H.'igmtl, 
tw'enty,  and  km?^,  Mantus,  a  Huf- 
band  ;  in  the  Linnaan  Syllem  a  Clafs 
of  Plants,  the  twelfth  in  Order,  This 

Term 
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Term  imports  that  the  Flowers  have 
twenty  Stamina  or  Hulbands  The 
Clafs  confitls  of  fuch  Plants  as  bear 
Hermaphrodite  Flowers  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Charaders,  i.  A  Ca¬ 

lyx  monopiiyllous  and  concave.  2. 
'i'he  Corolla  faftened  by  its  Claws 
to  the  inner  Side  of  the  Calyx.  3. 
The  Stamina,  twenty  or  more.  As 
the  Stamina  in  this  Clafs,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  Title,  are  not  limited, 
an  Attention  muft  be  had  to  the 
two  firll  Characters,  to  diftinguilh 
the  Flowers  from  thofe  of  the  Poly- 
andria  Clafs,  with  which  they  might 
Otherwife  be  confounded. 

Ideric,  is  faid  of  a  Perfon  that 
has  the  Jaundice  ;  and, 

Icierical  Remedies,  are  Medicines 
againft  the  Jaundice  ;  from 

Idlerus,  the  Jaundice  ;  a  Diftem- 
per,  from  ObllruClions  of  the  Glands 
of  the  Liver,  which  prevents  the 
Gall  being  duly  feparated  by  them 
from  the  Blood  :  and  fometimes,  e- 
fpecially  in  hard  Drinkers,  they  are 
fo  indurated,  as  never  after  to  be 
Opened,  and  to  kraiten  the  Motion 
of  the  Blood  fo  much  thro’  that  Fif- 
as  to  make  it  divert  with  a  Force 
great  enough  into  the  Gafiric 
ries,  which  go  off  from  the  Hepatic, 
to  break  thro’  them,  and  drain  into 
the  Stomach ;  fo  that  vomiting  of 
Blood  in  this  Didemper  is  a  fatal 
Smptom. 

IBerus  Alhusj  the  white  Jaundice  ; 
the  Green  Sicknefs  is  fometimes  im¬ 
properly  thus  called. 

Ice.  See  Freezing. 

Idea,  driClly  is  a  metaphyfical 
Term  expreffing  the  Conception  or 
Perception  the  Mind  has  of  any 
Thing  under  fuch  a  Term  ;  and  thus 
Idea  Morbi  is  a  complex  Perception 
of  fuch  a  Collection  of  Accidents  as 
concur  to  any  Dirtemper,  exprefled 
b^'  fame  particular  Term. 
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Idiofatly,  from  proprius,  pro¬ 
per,  or  one’s  own,  and  Af- 

fectus.  Affection,  or  Pallion  ;  is  a 
primary  Difeafe,  that  nefther  de¬ 
pends  on  nor  proceeds  from  another, 

Idiofyncrafy ,  from  rJtor,  propriusy 
ouv,  cum,  with,  and  Fempe-' 

rajnentum,  a  Femperament ;  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  Temper  or  Difpofition,  not 
common  to  another. 

Jecur.^  the  Liver.  This  Vi/cus  lies 
in  the  right  Hypogajirium,  Its  con¬ 
vex  and  upper  Side  reaches  a  little 
beyond  the  Cartilago  Enjiformis,  and 
touches  the  Diaphragm.  Its  con¬ 
cave  and  upper  Side  covers  the  Py- 
lorusy  and  Part  of  the  Stomach,  as 
alio  a  Part  of  the  Colon,  all  the  Duo  • 
denum,  a  Part  of  the  'Jejunum,  and 
of  the  Omentum  :  when  we  ftand, 
its  Extremity  grows  near  to  the  Na¬ 
vel.  It  is  almoll  round,  and  pretty 
thick.  Its  upper  Side  is  convex, 
fmooth,  and  equal.  In  its  middle 
and  fore  Part  it  is  divided  into  two 
by  a  fijfure,  where  the  umbilical 
Veffels  enter.  'Lhe  Gall-bladder  is 
faftened  to  its  under  Side,  where 
there  are  three  Eminences  that  the 
Ancients  called  Portrs,  of  which 
one  pafTes  for  a  little  Lobe  ;  vvhen  it 
is  full  of  Blood,  it  is  of  a  hard  red 
Colour  ;  vvhen  the  Blood  is.  walked 
out  of  it,  it  is  pale  and  foft. 

Jt  is  faftened  in  the  Body  by  two 
Ligaments  the  firft,  which  is  large 
and  ftrong,  comes  from  the  Perito- 
ntsurn  that  covers  the  Diaphragm, 
and  penetrating  the  Subftance  of  the 
Liver,  it  joins  the  Crpfula  of  the  Ve¬ 
na  Portt^.  The  fecond  is  the  umbili¬ 
cal  Vein;  it  comes  from  the  Navel, 
and  enters  by  the  great  Fill'ure  of 
the  Liver  to  join  the  VenaPort^e: 
after  the  Birth  it  degenerates  into  a 
Ligament,  but  is  of  little  Ule  for 
the  faftening  of  the  Liver ;  ’tis  co¬ 
vered  with  a  common  Membrane 

from 
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from  the  Veriton^umi  befides  that 
every  Lobe  and  Gland  has  fts  pro¬ 
per  Membrane. 

The  common  Membrane  of  the 
Liver  being  raifed,  its  Subftance 
appears  to  be  compofed  of  fmall 
Glands  of  a  conic  Figure  not  eafily 
to  be  perceived  in  a  human  Liver, 
and  bound  together  by  a  proper 
Membrane  into  feveral  Heaps  or 
Lobes,  which,  like  Bunches  of 
Grapes,  hang  to  the  Branches  of  the 
Velfels,  from  which  each  fmall 
Gland  receives  a  Twig;  and  the 
Lobes  are  tied  to  one  another  "by 
fmall  Membranes,  which  fill  up  the 
Spaces  between  them.  The  Veffels 
of  the  Liver  are  the  Vena  Canja^  and 
the  V ena  Porta  ;  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  many  fmall  Branches 
of  the  Arteries,  which  come  from 
the  Caliac  and  Mefent erica  Juperior. 
The  Vtna  Porta  brings  the  Blood 
full  of  Bile  for  Secretion,  and  the 
Ca<va  brings  back  the  Blood  that  re¬ 
mains  The  Vena  Porta  and  the 
Cu<va  enter  the  Liver  by  its  concave 
Side,  and  are  equally  diftributed 
thro’  all  its  Subftance  ;  where  ever 
there  is  a  Branch  of  the  one,  there 
is  a  Branch  of  the  other  :  So  that 
each  Lobe,  and  each  Gland  in  the 
Lobe,  whether  on  the  convex  or 
concave  Side,  receives  the  fame  Vef- 
lels.  The  V ena  Porta  performing 
the  Office  of  an  Artery,  brings  the 
Blood  full  of  Bile,  which  beinc^ 
ftrained  off  by  the  Glands,  the  reft 
of  the  Blood  is  carried  back  by  the 
Branches  of  the  Vena  Ca<va  to  the 
Heart.  Its  Nerves  it  receives  from 
the  Plexus  Hepaticus  of  the  inter- 
coftal  Nerve.  Befides  thefe  Veffels, 
the  Liver  has  lymphatic  Vefiels, 
moft  of  which  open  into  the  con¬ 
globated  Glands  near  the  Vena  Po>- 
ta,  or  the  concave  Side  of  the  Li¬ 
ver  ^  from  thence  the  L^mpha  is 


carried  by  other  Lymphatics  to  the 
Receptaculum  Chili, 

The  excretory  Veffels  of  the  Li¬ 
ver  are  the  V ejicula  Fellis  and  Porus 
Biharius :  The  V ejicula  Fellis ^  or 
Gall-bladder,  is  fixed  to  the  concave 
Side  of  the  Liver,  into  which  its 
back  Part  makes  a  fmall  Dent;  its 
Figure  is  like  that  of  a  Pear ;  ’tis 
of  a  different  Bignefs  almoft  in  every 
Subject  J  the  biggeft  is  about  the 
Bignefs  of  a  little  Hen’s  Egg,  When 
the  Liver  is  in  its  natural  Situation, 
the  Bottom  or  largeft  Part  of  the 
Bladder  is  downwards,  and  the  Neck 
or  narroweft  Part  upwards ;  and 
then  it  touches  the  Stomach  as  well 
as  the  Colony  where  it  frequently 
dyes  them  yellow.  This  Bladder  is 
compofed  of  three  Coats,  the  outer- 
moft  is  common  to  it  with  the  Li¬ 
ver  ;  the  next,  which  is  proper  to 
it,  is  thick  and  folid,  compofed  of 
tranfyerfe,  oblique,  and  ftraight  Fi¬ 
bres.  The  third  is  thin  and  nervous  : 
This  laft  Cpat  is  covered  within  by  a 
kind  of  Cruft  or  Mucusy  which  pre- 
ferves  it  againft  the  Acrimony  of  the 
Bile,  fecerned  probably  by  fome 
fmall  Glands,  which  Malpighi  has 
remarked  between  its  Coats,  wffiere 
the  Cyjiic  Arteries  end  ;  which  gavcr 
him  ground  to  think,  that  it  was  the 
fame  in  the  Porus  Biliarius.  The  Bile 
is  brought  into  the  Gall-bladder  by 
fome  fmall  Veftels  which  arife  from 
the  neighbouring  Glands,  and  which 
uniting  form  one  or  two  Pipes  that 
open  at  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder. 
Thefe  Duds  are  hard  to  difeover  in 
any  Liver  but  that  of  an  Ox.  From 
the  Neck  of  the  Gall-bladder  there 
goes  a  Pipe,  not  in  a  ftraight  Line 
with  the  Bladder,  bat,  as  it  were, 
more  depreffed  in  the  Liver,  it  is 
called  DuBus  Cyjiiius.  Some  fmall 
biliary  Duds  open  likewife  into  it, 
and  its  inner  Membrane  has  feveral 
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winch  retard  the  Motion  of 
the  Bile:  To  this  Pipe,  which  is 
about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Goofe  Quill, 
is-  joined  anocher,  called  Dudus  He- 
paiicus,  or  Porus  Btliarius  ;  thele 
two  together  make  the  Dudus  com- 
munis  Choledochui,  which  goes  ob 
liquely  to  the  lower  End  of  the  Duo- 
denumy  or  Beginning  of  the  Jeju¬ 
num,  After  it  has  pierced  the  hril 
Coat,  it  runs  near  two  Fingers 
Breadth  between  the  Coats,  before 
it  opens  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Inte- 
iline  ;  which  oblique  Infertion  ferves 
inftead  of  a  Valve  to  hinder  the 
Bile  from  returning  into  the  Ductus 
commumsy  having  once  entered  the 
Inteiline.  The  Gall-bladder  has  two 
Veins  from  the  V ena  PorteSy  which 
are  called  Cyjiica  Ge?nella.  It  has 
fome  fmall  Arteries  from  the  Caliaca 
dextruy  and  fome  Lymphatics. 

The  Porus  Biliarius,  is  another 
excretory  Velfel  of  .he  Liver.  It 
has  as  many  Branches  as  the  Fena 
Portly  which  it  accompanies  thro’ 
every  Lobe  and  Gland  of  the  Liver. 
Wherever  there  is  a  Branch  of  the 
one,  there  is  a  Branch  of  the  other  ; 
and  thefe  two  are  inclofed  in  one 
common  Capfulcy  as  in  a  Sheath. 
The  Ufe  of  this  Capfule  is  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  and 
Bile,  by  the  Contradion  of  its  Fi¬ 
bres.  All  thefe  Branches  unite,  and 
make  one  Trunk  of  the  Bignefs  of 
a  fmall  Quill,  which  joins  the  End 
of  the  cyhic  Dudl,  for  carrying  the 
Bile  from  the  Liver  to  the  Inte- 
hines  by  the  common  Dud  ;  as  was 
faid  before.  The  Infertion  of  the 
Porus  Biliarius,  into  the  cyftic  Dud 
is  obliquely,  with  its  Mouth  looking 
towards  the  Dudus  comjnu'nis,  by 
which  mieans  it  is  impoffible  that 
the  Bile  which  comes  from  the  Cy- 
pis  can  enter  the  Porus  BiliariuSy  un- 
lefs  the  common  Dud  is  hopped. 


The  Bile  which  is  found  in  the 
Gall  bladder  is  thinner,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  is  in  the  Porus 
Biliarius.  The  Ufe  of  the  Bile  is 
to  fheathe  or  blunt  the  Acids  of  the 
Chyle;  becaufe  they  being  entang¬ 
led  with  its  Sulphur,  thicken  it  fo 
as  that  they  cannot  fufficiently  be 
diluted  by  the  Succus  Pancreaticus 
to  enter  the  ladeal  Vefiels.  This 
appears  not  only  from  the  Analylis 
of  the  Bile,  which  yields  more  of  a 
lixivious  than  of  a  volatile  alkaline 
Salt,  but  likewdfe  from  what  Leu- 
enhoeck  has  obferved,  that  of  the 
great  Quantity  of  acid  Salts  he  has 
feen  amongft  the  Aliments  in  the 
Stomach,  he  never  could  find  any 
in  the  Chyle  after  it  had  paifed  the 
Duodenum,  Becaufe  fome  Chyle  is 
almoft  always  palTing  thro’  the  Duo- 
denumy  therefore  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  Bile  likewife  Ihould  be  continu¬ 
ally  poured  into  it  from  the  Hepatic 
Dud.  In  a  Dog,  whofe  common 
Dud  was  near  as  big  as  a  Man’s, 
has  been  gathered  at  the  Rate  of  two 
Drams  in  an  Hour.  But  becaufe  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Aliments  re¬ 
quires  a  greater  Quantity  of  Bile, 
therefore  according  as  the  Stomach 
is  more  or  lefs  diilended  with  Food, 
it  preffes  out  of  the  Gall-bladder  a 
proportionable  Quantity  of  Gall 
to  be  mixed  with  the  Chyle  in  the 
Guts. 

As  that  particular  Mechanifm  by 
which  the  Bile  is  feparated  from  the 
Blood  is  fo  remarkable  and  extra¬ 
ordinary,  as  to  lead  us  a  great  Way 
into  a  true  Apprehenfion  of  the 
whole  Affair  of  Stcretion,  we  fnall 
add  an  Account  of  it  irom  that 
moff  accurate  Reafoner  this  Way, 
Dr.  jjames  Keil.  The  Bile,  he  fays, 
could  no  where  be  fo  conveniently 
fecerned  from  the  Blood,  as  where 
the  Liver  is  placed.  Had  all  the 
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Branches  of  the  Celiac  Artery  car¬ 
ried  all  the  Blood  to  the  Liver,  from 
which  the  Gall  was  to  be  feparated, 
it  is  evident,  confidering  the  Near- 
nefs  of  the  Liver  to  the  Heart,  and 
the  Inteftine  Motion  of  the  Blood, 
that  fo  vifcid  a  Secretion  as  the  Gall 
is,  could  never  have  been  formed 
in  the  Blood,  and  confequently  could 
never  have  been  fecreted  by  any 
Gland  in  that  Place.  In  this  Cafe 
Nature  is  forced  to  alter  her  ufual 
Method  of  fending  the  Blood  to  all 
Parts  of  the  Body  by  Arteries.  Here 
Ihe  forms  a  Vein,  which  is  no 
Branch  of  the  Vtna  Canja,  as  all  the 
others  are  ;  and  by  it  fends  the  Blood 
from  the  Branches  of  the  Mefente- 
ric  and  Celiac  Arteries  to  the  Li¬ 
ver.  By  this  the  Blood  is  brought 
a  great  Way  about,  paffing  thro’ 
all  the  Inteftines,  Stomach,  Spleen, 
Caul,  and  Pancreas,  before  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  Liver ;  and  its  Celerity 


IS  extremely  diminifhed,  that  all  the 
Corpufcles,  which  are  to  form  the 
Gal],  may  have  a  fufficient  time  to 
attrail:  one  another,  and  unite  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  their  fecerning 
Vehels,  But  that  this  is  moll  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Ufe  of  the  Porta,  will 
more  evidently  appear,  if  we  con- 
hder  what  Nature  dill  does  farther 
in'  profecution  of  the  fame  Defign, 
1’he  Cavities  of  all  the  Arteries  in- 
creafe  as  they  divide.  The  Sum  of 
the  Branches  which  rife  immediate¬ 
ly  from  the  Jorta,  is  to  the  Aorta  as 
102740  is  to  100000  :  but  as  if  this 
Proportion  was  too  little  to  affed 
the  Defign  of  Nature,  before  the 
Blood  arrives  at  the  Liver,  the 
Branches  which  immediately  fpringr 
from  tae  Trunk  of  the  Bdefenteric 
Artery  increafe  in  a  much  greater 
Proportion.  The  Figure  of  this 
Artery,  as  it  lies  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Mefentery,  is  after  this  Manner  ; 


j  And  in  a  Body  from  which  the 
(  Dodor  took  the  following  Propor- 
I  tions,  he  found  21  Branches  to 
I  fpring  immediately  from  its  Trunk, 
i  Jn  fuch  Parts  of  which  the  Trunk 
)  of  the  Mefenteric  Artery  is  1 5  1 29 


The  id.  Branch  is 

2 

3 
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21  36 
1936 
2136 
2104 


12 

13 

14 

^5 

16 

17 

15 

19 

20 

2 1 


1569 
1024 
1 846 
1936 
529 
729 

I  i  36 

1024 
1 156 
841 


The  Sum  of  all  3742S 

By  thefe  Proportions  it  appears, 
313^  that  the  Sum  of  the  fird  Branches 
1681  is  much  more  than  double  to  the 
3023  Trunk  of  the  Mefenteric  Artery  ; 
62^  and  therefore  the  Velocity  of  the 

Blood 
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6 


4489 

1936 

2601 
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Blood  in  them  is  much  lefs  than 
half  what  it  is  in  the  I'runk  :  where¬ 
as  in  the  Branches  which  come  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  Aorta,  the  Di¬ 
minution  of  the  Velocity  is  hardly 
fenfible.  But  to  put  this  Matter  in 
the  cleareft  Light,  it  is  necellary, 
Firft,  to  examine  with  what  Velo¬ 
city,  the  Blood  would  have  moved 
in  the  Liver,  had  it  been  carried 
thither  by  Arteries,  as  ufual  to  other 
Places.  Secondly,  with  what  Ve¬ 
locity  it  would  have  moved,  had  it 
been  brought  to  the  Liver  by  fuch 
an  Artery  as  the  Mefenterica  fuperior. 
And,  Thirdly,  to  demonftrate  the 
Velocity  with  which  it  now  moves 
thro’  the  Branches  of  the  Porta  to 
the  Liver. 

Suppofe,  that  an  Artery  equal  to 
the  Mefenteric  (the  Square  of 
whofe  Diameter  is  .038025  Parts  of 
an  Inch)  had  gone  diredly  from  the 
Aorta  to  the  Liver,  and  that  the 
Proportion  between  its  Branches  had 
been  the  fame  it  is  every  where  elie  ; 
to  wit,  10000  to  12387.  The  Lo¬ 
garithm  of  .038025  is  1.4189307. 
The  Logarithm  of  the  fmallelt  Arte¬ 
ry  has  been  found  to  be  8  6020620, 
their  Difference  is  —  7.  i  8  3  1  29 5  ; 
which  Number  being  divided  by 
.2080639,  Quotient  3  .4  is  the 
Series  ot  Divifions  of  this  Artery  : 
and  confequently  upon  Calculation, 
the  Velocity  of  the  Blood  in  the  laft 
Divifions  of  the  Series,  will  be 
found  to  be  to  the  Velocity  in  the 
Trunk  of  the  Artery,  as  i  to  1448. 
But  the  Velocity  of  the  Blood  would 
have  been  much  lefs,  if  it  had  been 
carried  by  an  Artery,  fuch  as  the 
Mefenteric,  directly  to  the  Liver. 
What  Proportion  the  Trunk  of  the 
Artery  bears  to  its  firft  Branches, 
has  been  fhewn  ;  the  Proportion  of 
the  feveral  Trunks  to  their  Branches 
will  next  be  neceffary,  to  find  out 
the  general  Ratio.  i 


The  fifth  llranch  of  the  7 
Mefenteric  Artery  was  j 

4485 

Its  Branches  | 

1764 

2809 

4573 

The  leaft  of  thofe  Branches 

1764 

; 

576 

Divided  into  fdur  A 

1  *  2^5 

'  ' 

1024 

3401 

The  biggeft  Branch 

2809 

Divided  into  three  *5 

961 

•764 

1 

.  1521 

* 

• 

4246 

One  of  thefe,  to  wit, 

1521 

Divided  into  two  j 

i  >569 

L  961 

2330 

The  Eighth  Branch  of  the  J 
Mefenteric  Artery  was  | 

[  3 '36 

Its  Branches 

f  1521 

1  122; 

2746 

The  biggeft  Branch 

1521 

Divided  into  two 

f  900 

1 

I  800 

The  leaft 

12  2-5 

Divided 
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The  tenth  Branch  of  the 
Mefenteric  Artery  was 

Its  Branches 

The  bigged  Branch 
Divided  into  two 

Of  thefe  the  biggeft 
Divided  into  two 


The  14th  Branch  of  the 
Mefenteric  Artery  was 


Its  Branches 

The  15  th  Branch  of  the 
Mefenteric  Artery  was 

Its  Branches 

Of  thefe  the  biggeft  Branch 


3S3<5 

1936 

J  1089 
I  1296 

2385 

I  296 

f  676 
1  676 

1352 


24.58 


1369 


C  784 
<  676 

I  676 


2136 

Of  w'hich  Branch 

676 

Divided  into  two  | 

400 

529 

929 

) , 

From  all  which  Numbers,  we 
Ihall  take  the  general  Ratio  of  the 
T  runks  to  their  Branches,  to  be  as 
the  Sum  of  all  the  Trunks  to  the 

Sum  of  all  the  Branches ;  that  is, 
as  28749  36221,  or  as  loooo  to 

1 2687.  Now  a  Calculation  upoa 
this  Aa/ia  will  find  36  Series  of  Di- 
vifions  in  the  Mefenteric  Artery  ^ 
and  that  in  the  laft  of  thefe  the 
Blood  moves  5261  times  flower 
than  it  does  in  the  Trunk  of  the 
Mefenteric  Artery. 

As  the  Trunk  of  the  Mefenteric 
Artery  bears  a  leffer  Proportion  to  its 
Branches  than  the  j^Q7'ta  does  to  its 
Branches ;  fo  the  Branches  of  the 
Mefenteric  Artery  are  likewife  lefs 
in  proportion  to  their  conjugate 
Veins,  than  the  Aorta  is  to  the  Aenm 
Ca^a.  "'fhe  defeending  Trunk  of 
the  Aoria^  below  the  Emulgents,  is 
to  the  V ena  Ca^a  at  the  fame  Place, 
as  324  is  to  441  :  but  a  Branch  of 
the  Mefenteric  Artery  is  to  its  cor- 
refponding  Branch  of  the  Porta,  as 
9  to  25,  and  therefore  the  Blood 
in  the  Branches  cf  the  Par  fa  moves 
1461^  times  flower  than  it  does  in 
the  Trunk  of  the  Mefenteric  Arte¬ 
ry,  and  that  only  upon  the  account 
of  the  Increafe  of  the  Diameter  of 
the  Veffels ;  fo  necelTary  was  it  to 
abate  the  rapid  inteftine  Motion  of 
the  Blood,  which  might  hinder  the 
Coalefccnce  of  the  Particles  for  the 
Formation  of  the  Bile. 

The  Velocity  of  the  Blood  thus 
decrcafing  as  it  pafieth  to  the  Liver, 
it  is  next  to  be  known  what  time  it 

takes 


Divided  into  three 
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takes  in  paffing.  If  a  Blood-vefTel 
divides  into  any  number  of  Branches 
of  equal  Lengths,  and  the  Orifices 
of  the  Branches  of  each  Divifion  in- 
creafe  in  a  certain  given  Ratio,  the 
Time  the  Blood  will  take  to  run  thro’ 
fuch  a  Veflel  may  be  thus  had:  Be- 
caufe  the  V  elocity  of  the  Blood  is 
reciprocally  as  the  Sections  of  the 
Vefi'els,  and  the  Length  the  Blood 
runs  being  given,  the  Time  is  reci¬ 
procally  as  the  Velocity  ;  the  Time 
the  Blood  moves  thro’  each  Length 
will  be  dii-eaiy  as  the  Seaion  of  the 
VefTel,  that  is,  direhtly  as  the  Sum 
of  the  Seaions  of  the  Branches  : 
And  therefore  if  the  Sedions  are  in 
a  geometrical  Progrefiion,  the  Time 
will  likevvife  be  lo  too.  Suppofmg 
then  that  the  Time  increafes  at  each 
Divifion  of  the  VelTel  in  the  Propor¬ 
tion  of  I  to  r,  the  Times  will  be 
in  this  geometrical  Progreffion. 
K  r.  r%.  rz.  r^.  rS.  Now  if  the 

laft  Term  be  called  «,  the  Sum  of 
the  Progreffion,  that  is,  the  Sum  of 

all  the  Times  will  bezi: - :  And 

r  —  I 

if  the  Proportion  of  the  Branches  of 
the  Mefenteric  Artery  be  taken  to 
be  on  one  another  as  looco  to 
12687,  the  Number  of  Divifions 
will  be  ^6  ;  and  confequently  fup- 
pofmg  an  equal  Diftance  between 
each  Divifion,  the  Blood  moving 
with  an  uniform  Motion,  will  re¬ 
quire  37  times  the  time  to  run  thro’ 
the  whole  Length  of  the  Mefente¬ 
ric  Artery,  that  it  does  to  move 
thro’  the  Jorta  to  the  firll:  Divifion 
of  the  Mefenteric  Artery.  In  this 
Proportion  r  is  equal  to  1.2  687, 
W'hofe  Log.  is  0.103589,  which 
multiplied  by  36,  gives  the  Log.  of 
the  Number  5259,  which  is  the  lail 
Term  of  the  Progreffion,  equal  tp 
it,  and  =:  6672,  therefore 

ru — i~667i:  Now  if  from  the 
Log.  of  667 1  be  abilracled  the 


Logs,  of  the  Number  of  r— — i,  or 
of  0.2687,  there  will  remain  the 
Log.  of  the  Number  24826,  which 
is  the  Sum  of  all  the  Times  the 
Blood  takes  in  m.oving  thro’  all  the 
Divifions  of  the  Mefenteric  Arte¬ 
ry  ;  and  therefore  the  Time  it  takes 
in  moving  thro’  the  Mefenteric  Ar¬ 
tery,  is  to  the  Time  it  would  run  a- 
long  it  with  fuch  an  uniform  Motion 
as  it  has  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Ar¬ 
tery  ;  as  27826  to  37.  or  as  670  to  i . 
Now  the  Blood  in  the  Aorta,  or 
Beginning  of  the  Mefenteric,  runs 
at  the  Rate  of  78  Feet  in  a  Minute  ; 
and  therefore  if  the  Mefenteric 
Artery  be  fuppofed  to  be  10  Inches 
long,  the  Blood  will  with  an  uniform 
Motion  run  along  it  in  the  Space  of 
0.64  of  a  Second  :  and  confequently 
it  muft  now'  take  up  near  7  Minutes 
in  paffing  thro’  the  Mefenteric  Ar¬ 
tery.  But  the  Velocity  in  the  Porta 
is  to  the  Velocity  in  the  Mefente¬ 
ric  Artery  as  9  to  25  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  if  the  Porta  be  fuppofed  like- 
wife  to  be  10  Inches  long,  the  Blood 
will  be  19  Minutes  in  paffing  thro’ 
it:  fo  that  the  Time  the  Blood  takes 
in  paffing  from  the  Aorta  to  the  Li¬ 
ver  is  at  leak  26  Minutes  ;  whereas 
if  an  Artery  had  gone  diredtiy  frorh 
the  Aorta  to  the  Liver,  according 
to  the  ufual  Method  of  Nature,  it 
had  paffed  in  a  little  more  than  half 
a  Second,  that  is,  in  2437  times 
lefs  than  it  now  requires  in  paffing. 
All  which  does  evidently  demon- 
flrate,  that  the  Blood  was  not  in  a 
State  to  yield  Bile,  if  it  had  gone  di- 
redly  from  the  Aorta  to  the  Liver  : 
that  a  much  greater  Time,  and  a 
much  more  languid  Motion  than  fo 
direct  a  PalTage  could  have  allowedj 
w'as  abfolutely  necefiary  to  get  the 
bilious  Particles  in  a  Readinefs  to 
be  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
Blood  in  the  Liver,  The  Divifions 
of  the  Arteries  have  been  fuppofed 
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of  an  equal  length,  which  indeed 
they  are  not,  but  may,  for  the  ea- 
her  Calculation,  without  any  con- 
fiderable  Error,  be  taken  equal  to 
one  another. 

After  this  Care  taken  for  the  For¬ 
mation  of  the  Bile  in  the  Blood 
which  palTes  the  Mefenteric  Artery, 
a  very  confiderable  Piece  of  Me- 
chanifm  of  the  like  Nature  is  alfo 
employed  for  its  Conveyance  by  the 
Cehac  Artery  to  the  Liver,  for  the 
fame  End  :  for  it  feems  it  was  ne- 
cefiary  to  fend  a  larger  Quantity  of 
Blood  to  the  Liver  than  could  be 
difpofed  of  through  the  Inteftines. 
Part  of  the  Blood  of  the  Celiac 
Artery  is  fpread  upon. the  Stomach 
and  Caul,  and  its  Velocity  diminiih- 
ed,  as  we  have  feen,  in  the  Intef- 
tiiies ;  but  hill  all  the  Blood  which 
thefe  Parts  could  receive,  was  not 
fufficient  for  the  Liver ;  and  there 
was  no  Room  for  the  dividing  and 
expatiating  the  Veffels  thro’  fuch  a 
large  Space  as  the  Mefentery,  and 
a  long  1  rack  of  Guts.  Here  there¬ 
fore  is  another  extraordinary  Con¬ 
trivance,  by  emptying  the  Blcod  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  Veflels  into  a  large 
fpungy  Bowl,  or  Ciftern  provided 
for  that  Purpofe.  The  Dimenfions 
of  the  fplenic  Artery  are  uncertain  ; 
but  the  Circumference  of  the  Celiac 
being  half  an  Inch,  or  .5,  its  Square 
is  .25  ;  and  therefore  the  Square  of 
the  splenic,  which  is  a  Branch  of  it, 
cannot  be  above  .18.  Now  the 
Dimenfions  of  the  Spleen  are  6  In¬ 
ches  in  length,  3  or  4  in  breadth, 
and  2  in  thicknefs.  This  eafy  Sup- 
pofition  therefore  may  be  made  for 
the  more  eafy  Calculation,  that  it  is 
a  Cylinder  of  2  Inches  Diameter ;  and 
therefore  the  Square  of  its  Circum¬ 
ference  being  36,  the  Blood  muft 
move  2CO  times  flower  in  the  Spleen 
than  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Sple¬ 
nic  Artery.  From  all  which  Con¬ 


trivance  it  is  evident,  the  Velocity  of 
the  Blood  was  to  be  diminilhed  j  and 
that  fuch  a  flow  Motion  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  for  the  fecerning  of 
the  Bile  in  the  Liver.  If  the  Hu¬ 
mours  which  are  feparated  by  the 
Glands  are  at  all  times  and  Places 
the  fame  in  the  Blood,  and  not  for^ 
med  after  this  Manner,  there  would 
have  been  no  occafion  for  this  Di¬ 
minution  of  the  Blood's  Velocity. 
And  from  the  Contrivance  of  the 
F orta  particularly,  the  Bile  receives 
another  Advantage  befides  ^he  Di¬ 
minution  of  its  Velocity,  and  that  is, 
by  its  running  thro’  fo  many  differ¬ 
ent  Parts  before  it  comes  to  the  Li¬ 
ver,  it  loles  the  greatefl;  Part  of  the 
Lpnpha  ;  by  which  means  the  Par¬ 
ticles  that  compofe  the  Bile,  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  to  one  another, 
are  by  their  mutual  Attraflion  loon- 
er  united.  And  the  Confideration 
of  thefe  two  Contrivances  together, 
yet  more  flrmly  maintain  the  Truth 
of  this  Dodrine. 

Jecur  Uterinum :  The  Placenta 
is  by  fome  thus  called,  from  the 
fuppofed  Similitude  of  its  Oflice  with 
that  of  the  Liver, 

Jejunum.  See  Intefiines. 

Ignisi  Fire.  Befides  what  is  faid 
under  Heat^  which  fee,  on  this  Sub- 
jeht  ;  it  may  be  obferved  that  the 
Chemiils  make  feveral  Difiinhtions 
of  Fire,  according  to  their  diffe¬ 
rent  Degrees,  from  the  flrfl  to  the 
fourth  Degree ;  but  there  is  no  un- 
derftanding  well  what  belongs  to 
them,  unlefs  by  Practice. 

Iliac  Mufclcy  is  a  Mufclc  of  the 
Thigh,  which  arifes  flefhy  from  the 
internal  concave  Part  of  the  Os  I!i^ 
um\  and  in  its  Defcent  over  the  in¬ 
ferior  Part  of  it  joins  with  the  Ffoos 
magnus,  and  is  inferted  wdth  it  under 
the  Termination  of  the  Peftineus. 

T  his,  with  the  Pfoos  magnus,  moves 
the  I'high  forward  in  walking. 

Q.  Iliac 
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Iliac  PaJJloriy  is  a  Kind  of  ner¬ 
vous  Colic,  whofe  Seat  is  ^  the 
whereby  that  Gut  is  twilled, 
or  one  Part  enters  the  Cavity  of  the 
Part  immediately  below  or  above ; 
whence  it  is  alfo  called  the  V oh'ulus, 
from  ojclvoy  to  roll. 

Iliac  Vr£(ls.  See  Artery  and  F ein. 

Ilium.  See  hitejiira^s. 

Ilium  Os.  See  OJjfa  innominata  ; 
all  thefe  from  circum^volojo, 

to  roll  about  ;  becaufe  the  Gut  which 
'  is  principally  called  by  this  Name, 
is  long,  and  lies  in  Folds  towards 
the  Bottom  of  the  Ahdomen^^  and 
therefore  gives  many  of  the  adjacent 
Parts  thefe  Appellations. 

Illegitimate,  is  frequently 

ufed  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Spurious^ 
or  Irregular ;  as  when  ^  Difeafe 
changes  its  Appearances  from  the 
ufual  Courfe,  fo  that  no  certain 
Judgment  can  be  made  of  it  ;  as  in 
a  Febris  fpuriof  H eri pneumonia  notha^ 
and  the  like. 

lliut  amentum,  was  an  ancient 
Form  of  an  external  Medicine,  like 
the  Ccroma,  with  which  tiie  Limbs 
of  Wreiliers,  and  others  delighting 
in  like  Bxercifes,  were  rubbed,  ef- 
pecially  after  Bathing ;  an  Account 
of  which  may  be  met  with  in  Bac- 
ciiis  de  B  her  mis. 

Imagination,  is  that  Faculty  by 
which  we,  as  it  were,  piaure  cor¬ 
poreal  Subilances  in  the  Mind,  as  if 
we  faw  them  aaually  with  the  Eyes ; 
which  can  be  illuftrated  in  no  Inllan- 
ces  better  than  thofe  of  right-lined 
Figures,  where  a  Perfon  may,  by 
the  Force  of  this  FacLilty^  draw  in  his 
Mind,  and  difeern,  as  if  leen,  fo 
far  as  four,  hvs,  or  fix  Sides ;  but 
farther  this  will  not  reach  ;  altho’ 
the  Underftanding  can  reafon  about 
the  Properties  oi  more  complicated 
Figures,  as  well  as  of  thole  thus 
ima^^'ined.  or  piaured  to  the  Nlind. 
Flow  far  this*  Faculty  comes  under 


a  Phyfician’s  Regard,  is  pretty  hard 
to  fay ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the 
common  metaphyfical  Accounts  of 
it  are  entirely  out  of  his  Province. 

Imbecillity,  from  Imbecilhtas, 
Weaknefs  ;  is  a  State  of  Languor, 
or  Decay,  wherein  the  Body  is  not 
able  to  perform  its  ufual  Exercifes 
or  Fundiions. 

Imbibe,  icom^imhibo,  to  drink  in, 
is  ufed  commonly  in  the  fame  Senfe 
as  abforbent,  when  a  dry  porous 
Body  takes  up  one  that  is  moift. 

Imbricated,  is  ufed  by  fome  Bo- 
tanifls  to  exprefs  the  Figure  of  the 
Leaves  of  fome  Plants,  which  are 
hollow  like  an  Imbrex,  a  Gutter-tile. 

Immature,  is  fometimes  applied 
to  the  Aliments,  and  fometimes  alfo 
to  the  animal  Juices,  not  fufficiently 
digelled  or  concodled  :  But  fome 
Authors  make  a  Dillindfion  between 
this  and  Crude,  too  nice  to  be  of 
any  Ufe  here.  The  Birth  is  faid  to 
be  immature,  when  a  Woman  mif- 
carries,  or  is  delivered  of  a  Faetui 
not  fully  formed,  thro’  W'ant  of  the 
ufual  Time  required  for  that  Pur-- 
pofe. 

Immerfus,  funk,  or  hid  ;  is  a 
Term  given  by  Barthoiine,  and 
fome  other  Anatomills,  to  a  Muf- 
cle  now  commonly  called  Suhfea- 
pularis  ;  which  fee. 

Irnmerfion,  from  immergo,  to  dip  ; 
is  the  finking  of  any  Body  in  a  Fluid ; 
which  every  Body  will  do  that  is 
fpecifically  heavier  than  the  Fluid  ; 
and  the  Celerities  of  their  Defeents 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  Excefs 
of  Gravity.  See  Hydrojiatics. 

Impenetrability,  is  that  Solidity  of 
Matter  or  Body,  whereby  it  cannot 
admit  another  into  the  fame  Place 
that  it  poffeffes. 

Imferfeit,  is  very  critically  ufed 
by  fome  Writers,  as  every  Indivi¬ 
dual  of  either  Sex  is  faid  to  be  im- 
perfet’t  with  regard  to  the  Want  of 

another 
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another  in  order  to  Generation,  tho’ 
that  very  Diilindion  contributes  to 
Perfedion  in  themfelves  ;  fo  alfo 
Mercury  is  called  an  imperfed  Me¬ 
tal,  becaufe  it  is  not  arrived  to  a 
fixed  State  ;  whereas  was  it  fo,  it 
would  ceafe  to  be  Mercury  j  and  fo 
of  many  other  Things. 

ImperfeSl  F lowers,  are  fuch  as 
want  the  Pet  ala,  and  therefore  they 
are  fometimes  called  apetalousi  and 
fometimes  Jiamineous.  See  Flo^ajer, 
I^perfeB  Plants,  are  fuch  as  are 
thought  to  want  Flower  or  Seed. 
See  Plants, 

Imperojious,  from  in,  the  nega¬ 
tive  Sign,  per,  thro’,  and  Fia,  a 
Way;  is  fuch  a  Clofenefs  of  Pores, 
or  particular  Configuration  of  Parts, 
as  will  not  admit  another  thro’. 

^  Impetigo,  is  a  cutaneous  Foulnefs, 
divided  into  many  Sorts  .by  the  An¬ 
cients  ;  but  a  better  Knowledge  in 
Secretion,  and  the  Office  of  the 
cutaneous  Glands,  has  taught  us  the 
Cure  of  all  fuch  Diforders  without 
having  any  neceffary  Recourfe  to  fuch 
Diftindions  ;  the  Itch  and  Leprofy 
taking  in  the  feveral  Kinds,  from  the 
moll  ealy  to  the  moll  obllinate  De¬ 
gree  of  Infedion,  according  to  which 
the  Means  of  Cure  are  proportioned. 

Impetus,  hath  been  varioufly  ufed 
by  phyfical  Writers;  but  now  ob¬ 
tains  only  in  Mechanics,  to  exprefs 
the  Blow  or  Force  with  which  one 
Body  ftrikes  againft  another. 

Implicated,  is  faid  by  Celfus, 
Scribonius,  and  fome  others,  of  thofe 
Parts  of  Phyfic  which  have  a  necef¬ 
fary  Dependence  on  one  another; 
but  hath  more  lignificantly  been  ap¬ 
plied  by  Bellini  to  fuch  Fevers j  where 
two  at  a  Time  afflid  a  Perfon,  either 
of  the  fame  Kind^  as  a  double  Ter¬ 
tian  ;  or  of  different  Kinds,  as  an 
intermittent  Tertian,  and  a  Quoti¬ 
dian,  called  a  Semitertian. 

Jmpotense^  is  the  Want  of  any 
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Power;  but  genetally  applied  to  ail 
Inlufficiency  in  the  Male  to  impreg* 
nate  the  Female. 

Imi)o.Jihume,  is  a  Colledion  of  Mat* 
ter  or  Pus  in  any  Part,  either  from 
an  Obftrudion  of  the  Fluids  in  that 
Part,  which  makes  them  change  in¬ 
to  fuch  Matter,  or  from  a  Tranfla^ 
tion  of  it  from  fome  other,  where  it 
is  generated. 

Impregnation,  is  caufed  by  the 
Emiffion  of  the  Male- feed  in  Coiti- 
on,  by  which  the  Female  conceives^ 
or  becomes  with  Young.  It  is  alfo 
hence  figuratively  ufed  in  Pharmacy 
for  the  lating  one  Body  with  ano-^ 
ther  ;  as  any  Meujiruum  is  faid  to  be 
impregnated  with  a  Body  that  is 
dilfolved  in  it,  as  much  as  its  Pores 
are  able  to  receive. 

Impuher,  is  faid  of  fuch  as  have 
not  yet  Hair  upon  their  Privy^parts, 
which  befpeaks  a  Ripenefs  for  Ge¬ 
neration  ',  but  Helmont,  with  fome 
others,  affirm  Females  capable  of 
Conception  before  fuch  an  Ap¬ 
pearance. 

Impulfe,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  Senfe 
as  Impetus  I  which  fee. 

Inadequate  Idea,  is  a  partial  Of 
incomplete  Reprefentation  of  any 
Thing  to  the  Mind. 

Inanimate,  is  faid  of  every  Thing 
which  hath  not  animal  Life. 

Inanity,  from  inanis,  empty,  is  the 
fame  as  Vacuity,  and  implies  the 
Abfence  of  any  Body,  fo  that  no¬ 
thing  remains  but  Space. 

Inappetency,  is  a  Want  or  Lofs  of 
Appetite. 

Incantation^  is  ufed  for  a  Way  of 
curing  Difeafes  by  Charms,  defend¬ 
ed  by  P araceljiis,  Heltnmt,  and  fome 
other  chymical  Enthufialls  :  but 
thofe  who  have  purfued  a  better 
Way  of  Reafoning,  have  delpifed 
fuch  Delufions. 

Incalefcence,  is  growing  hot,  as 
many  Bodies  do  by  Motion  and 

Frie- 


Fri£iion  ;  or  as  Quick  lime,  by 
pouring  Water  upon  it^ 

Incarnation^  from  />,  and  Caro^ 
Fle(b,  is  the  healing  or  filling  up 
Ulcers  and  Wounds  with  new  Flelh, 
and  the  Medicines  which  efFedl  this 
are  commonly  called  Incarnatinjes. 

Incide,  from  incido^  to  cut.  Me¬ 
dicines  are  faid  thus  to  do,  which 
confift  of  pointed  and  (harp  Parti¬ 
cles,  as  Acids,  and  moill  Salts  ;  by 
the  Force  or  Infinuation  of  which 
the  Particles  of  other  Bodies  are  di¬ 
vided  from  one  another,  which  be¬ 
fore  cohered.  And  thus  fome  ex- 
pe£lorating  Medicines  are  laid  to  in- 
cide  or  cut  the  Phlegm,  when  they 
break  it  fo  as  to  occafion  its  Dif- 
charge. 

Incidence^  from  incedo^  to  fall,  or 
go  forward  \  exprelTes  the  Direftion 
with  which  one  Body  ftrikes  upon 
another  ;  and  the  Angle  made  by 
that  Line,  and  the  Plane  ftruck  up¬ 
on,  is  called  the  Angle  of  Incidence. 
In  the  Occurfions  of  'two  moving 
Bodies,  their  Incidence  is  faid  to  be 
perpendicular  or  oblique,  as  their 
Diredions,  or  Lines  of  Motion, 
make  a  ftraight  Line,  or  an  oblique 
Angle  at  the  Point  of  Contad.  See 
Angle  of  Incidence. 

Incineration^  from  z;/,  and  Cineres, 
Alhes ;  is  the  Redudion  of  any  Bo¬ 
dy  into  Alhes,  by  burning, 

Incifores,  See  L  eeth. 

Inclination.,  is  when  a  clear  Li¬ 
quor  is  poured  off  from  fome  Frsces., 
or  Sediment,  by  only  Hooping  the 
VelTelj  which  is  alfo  called  Decan- 
tadon.  This  Term  is  alfo  ufed  in 
Phyfics,  to  exprefs  the  mutual  Ap¬ 
proach,  or  Tendency  of  two  Bodies, 
Lines,  or  Planes,  towards  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  fo  that  their  Diredions  make 
either  a  ftraight  Line  at  the  Point  of 
Contad,  or  an  Angle,  of  a  greater 
or  lefter  Magnitude.  See  Incidence. 

Incommenjurable  ^uantitiesp  are 


thofe  which  have  no  aliquot  Part3, 
or  any  common  Meafure  that  may 
nieafure  them, 

Incofitinency,  is  faid  of  fuch  na¬ 
tural  Difcharges  as  are  involuntary 
thro’  W’eaknefs,  as  of  involuntary 
Crying,  dfr.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  an 
Indulgence  of  unlawful  Defires. 

Incorporation,  from  in,  and  Cor^ 
pus,  a  Body,  imbodying  ;  is  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  the  Particles  of  different  Bo¬ 
dies  fo  together,  as  to  appear  an 
uniform  Subftance,  or  Compofition 
of  the  whole,  without  difcerning  the 
Ingredients,  or  Bodies  mixed,  in 
any  of  their  particular  Qualities. 

Incorruptible,  is  applied  by  fome 
to  fuch  Medicines  as  will  not  decay; 
and  Incorrupta  is  frequently  faid  of  a 
A/'irgin,  who  hath  had  no  venereal 
Intercourfe  with  a  Man. 

Incraffating,  is  the  rendering  Flu¬ 
ids  thicker  than  before,  by  the  Mix¬ 
ture  of  lefs  Fluid  Particles.  See  /lg~ 
glutination. 

Incubus,  is  called  Aflhma  Nodlur- 
nutn,  the  Night  Afthma,  and  Night- 
Mare,  becaufe  there  fee  ms  a  Weight 
upon  the  Breaft  as  if  lomewhat  rid 
upon  it.  The  Caufes  are  nearly  the 
fame  as  in  a  humoral  Afthma,  and 
the  fame  Means  of  Cure  will  alfo 
herein  do  fervice  ;  though  it  is  a  Cafe 
that  feldom  happens,  and  very  often 
is  only  in  the  Imagination,  from  the 
I  mpreftion  of  Dreams,  or  a  Diftem- 
perature  of  Thought. 

Incurnjation,  is  the  bending  a  Bone, 
or  any  other  Body,  from  its  natural 
Shape. 

Incus.  See  Ear, 

Index,  the  Fore-finger,  from  in- 
dico,  to  point  or  diredl ;  becaufe  that 
Finger  is  generally  fo  ufed.  And 
hence  the  F,xtenfor  Indicis^  is  alfo 
called  Indicator. 

Indicated,  is  that  which  is  diredled 
to  be  done  in  any  Difeafe.  And, 

Indication,  is  of  four  Kinds,  vital, 

pre- 
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prefervative,  curative,  and  palliative, 
as  it  diredls  what  is  to  be  done  to 
continue  Life,  cutting  off  the  Caufe 
of  an  approaching  Diftemper,  cu¬ 
ring  it  whilll  it  is  adually  prefent, 
or  lefi'ening  its  Effects,  or  taking  off 
fome  of  its  Symptoms  before  it  can 
be  wholly  removed. 

Indicating  Days,  are  the  fame  as 
criiical  Days. 

Indignatornts  fv'lufculut ;  a  Mufcle 
is  thus  called,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
draw  the  Eye  from  its  inner  Corner 
outwards,  which  gives  an  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Scorn  and  Anger  ;  but  that 
is  properly  a  compound  Motion  of 
two  Mufcles ;  for  which  fee  Eye. 

Induration,  from  durus,  hard  ; 
are  Inch  Things  as  give  a  harder  or 
firmer  Confidence  to  another,  by  a 
greater  Solidity  of  their  Particles,  or 
as  diffipate  the  thinner  Parts  of  any 
Matter,  fo  as  to  leave  the  Remainder 
harder.  Thus  a  Tumour  is  indurated 
either  by  the  Addition  of  earthy  and 
folid  Particles,  as  in  Schirri,  and 
knotty  Swellings  •  or  by  tranfpiring 
the  thinner  Parts  thro’  the  Skin, 
whereby  the  Remainder  grows  more 
f  xedj  as  in  an  (Jedetna. 

Inertia  Vis.  See  Nature,  Laws  of. 

Infant^  hath  by  fome  been  ufed 
fo  loofely  as  to  exprefs  a  Child  even 
in  the  Womb,  but  more  flrlcliy  to 
include  from  the  Time  of  Birth  to 
that  of  ufing  Speech,  as  the  Term 
non  fando,  or  not  fpeaking,  imports  : 
tho’  others  again  extend  it  to  feven 
Years  of  Age. 

InfeFiion,  from  inficio,  to  drike 
into  ;  is  that  Manner  of  communi¬ 
cating  a  Difeafe  by  fome  Effluvia, 
or  Particles  which  fly  off  from  dif- 
tempered  Bodies,  and  mixing  with 
the  Juices  of  others,  occafion  the 
fame  Dilorders  as  in  the  Bodies  they 
came  from.  See  ;  Tho’ 

Infeciio,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
fame  Senfe  as  linCiura  \  as  the  Ars 
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inf’edloria,  is  the  Art  of  Staininc*-  or 
Dying.  ^ 

Infirmary,  or  Infirmaiory,  is  the 
Place  where  fick  jt'erfons  are  taken 
care  of  either  for  Nurflng  or  Cure. 

InfianimatiQ?!,  is  when  the  Blood 
is  obftruffed  fo  as  to  croud  in  a 
greater  Quantity  into  any  particular 
Part,  and  give  it  a  greater  Colour 
and  Heat  than  ufual.  _  StQ  Phlegmon. 

Infiation,  a  blowing  up,  is  the 
ffretching  or  filling  any  Part  with  a 
flatulent  or  windy  Subftance. 

Infiexion,  is  faid  of  the  bending 
Rays  of  Light  by  a  different  Medium. 

Inftoreficence,  in  Botany,  is  the 
Manner  in  which  the  Flowers  are 
faften  d  to  the  Plant  by  the  Pe¬ 
duncle. 

Influent,  flowing  together,  or  in¬ 
to  j  expreffes  any  Liquor  or  Juice, 
that  by  the  Contrivance  of  Nature’ 
and  the  Laws  of  Circulation,  falls 
into  another  Current  or  Receptacle. 
Thus  with  refpedl  to  the  common. 
Receptacle,  the  Chyle  is  its  influent 
Juice,  and  fo  is  the  Bile  to  the  Gall- 
Bladder,  and  Venal  Blood  to  the 
Heart  in  its  Ddafiole  ;  and  the  like. 

Infra  fpinatus,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Shoulder,  pulling  the  Arm  upwards 
and  backwards.  ^  See  Supra flpinatus. 

Infiundibulum,  is  a  Funnel;  whence 
many  Parts  in  a  human  Body  hav-  ' 
mg  any  Refemblance  thereunto  in 
Shape,  are  thus  called  ;  as  the  Ai- 
fundibulutn  Cerebri,  and  Infundibulum 
Renum  ;  for  which  fee  Brain,  and 
Kidneys:  And  fome  Parts  of  Plants, 
for  the  fame  Reafon  are  called  In- 
Jundibuliformes.  See  Flonxers. 

Infufiton,  is  that  Part  of  Pharmacy 
whereby  the  Virtues  of  Plants,  Roots, 
and  the  like,  are  drawn  out,  by  let¬ 
ting  them  fleep  only  in  fome  conve¬ 
nient  Menftruum ;  and  this  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  Bodie.s  of  a  laxer  Texture 
than  thole  which  require  Decodion, 
and  whofe  Parts  are  fo  light  as  not  to 

admit 
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admit  of  a  greater  Motion  without 
Hazard  of  flying  awa^^  in  Vapour. 

Ingcnite^  inborn,  is  any  Difeafe, 
or  Habit,  that  comes  into  the  World 
with  a  Perfon,  and  fignifies  the  fame 
almoii  as  hereditary. 

Ingcjia,  is  ufcd  for  the  various 
Kinds  of  Bodies  received  as  Aliment 
into  the  human  Stomach. 

Jnglu^vieSf  is  the  Gizzard  of  Birds, 
but  is  alfo  applied  to  an  inordinate 
or  voracious  Appetite. 

Ingraojidation^  is  the  fame  as  Im¬ 
pregnation  or  going  with  Child. 

Ingredients^  from  Ingredior,  to  go 
in  together  ;  are  all  the  Simples 
which  go  into  the  Compofition  of 
any  one  Medicine. 

Jnguen,  is  from  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Thigh  to  above  the  fecret  Farts, 
and  commonly  called  the  Groin;  and 

Inguinalis^  is  given  to  any  Sub- 
divifions  made  of  that  Part,  on  any 
Thing  therein  contained,  or  applied 
thereunto  as  a  Medicine. 

Inhumation  ;  feme  Chemifls  have 
fancied  thus  to  call  that  kind  of  Di- 
geflion  which  is  performed  by  bu¬ 
rying  the  Materials  in  Dung,  or  in 
the  Earth, 

Injetiiofij  from  injicloy  to  cafl:  or 
throvv  into,  is  any  Medicine  made  to 
be  injefted  by  a  Syringe,  Clyfter- 
Fipe,  or  any  other  Inflrument,  into 
any  Fart  of  the  Body.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  d  erm  likewife  for  the  filling 
the  Veflels  with  Wax,  or  any  other 
proper  Matter,  to  fhew  their  Shapes 
and  Pvamifications,  often  done  by 
Anatomifts. 

Innate  Heat.  See  Calidum  innatum. 

Innominatum^  without  a  Name  : 
many  Parts  of  the  Body  are  left  un¬ 
der  this  indiilind  Term  ;  as  the 

Innominata  Glandula  Oculi^  nOW 
called  Qaruncula  Oculi.  Se?  Eye. 

Innominata'Eunica  Oculi.  See  Eye* 

Innotninatum  Os.  See  llium^ 


Inoculation,  is  the  grafting  of  one 
Tree  upon  another;  which  is  often 
fo  contrived  as  to  have  many  diffe¬ 
rent  Fruits  proceed  from  the  fame 
Stock,  by  grafting  different  Slips 
into  its  feveral  Branches. 

Inoculation,  in  the  prefent  Prac¬ 
tice,  is  a  Term  almoft  wholly  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  artificially  commu¬ 
nicating  certain  Infedlions,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  Small-pox,  from 
one  Subjed  to  another.  1  his  is 
ufually  performed  in  the  following 
manner  :  After  due  Preparation,  a 
flight  Incifion  with  the  Point  of  a 
Lancet  is  made  in  the  Arm,  and  a 
Bit  of  Thread  impregnated  with  the 
variolous  Matter  is  inlerted  into  the 
Wound,  and  covered  with  fome 
flicking  Plafler.  In  feven  or  eight 
Days  the  Diftemper  commonly  ap¬ 
pears,  and  in  general  terminates  in 
the  mod  favourable  Manner.  The 
flrongeft  Proof  of  the  great  Advan¬ 
tages  of  Inoculation  may  be  drawn 
from  this  Confideration,  that  not- 
withilanding  the  great  Numbers  ino¬ 
culated  in  feveral  Coundes  in  Eng-^ 
land,  by  Perfons  equally  rafh  and  il¬ 
literate,  yet  it  rarely  happens  that 
any  one  dies  of  the  Diftemper  : 
There  are  even  Inftances  where  not 
a  Tingle  Patient  in  feveral  Hundreds 
has  mifearried. 

hioj'c Illation*  See  Anajlomajis  and 
Artery* 

Inquietude,  without  Reft  f  is  any 
uneai'y  Seniation,  from  what  Cauie 
foever,  that  prevents  a  Ferfon’s  be¬ 
ing  at  Reft  or  Quiet. 

Infanta,  Madnefs  ;  which  fee. 
Some  diftinguifh,  andjuftly  enough, 
between  this,  which  is  hereditary, 
or  fome  other  Diftemper,  and  that 
which  is  influenced  by  the  heavenly 
Bodies,  and  particularly  the  Moon, 
W'hich  therefore  is  called  Lunacy. 

Infediile,  where  in  ufed  in  a  pri¬ 
vative 


vative  Senfe,  as  it  frequently  is,  iig- 
nifies.that  which  cannot  be  farther 
cut  or  divided,  as  in  Atom ;  but, 

InfeA,  where  in  is  taken  pofi- 
tively,  exprefies  fuch  Animals  as  are 
divided  into,  or  encompaffed  with 
Rings  or  Divifions,  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  parted,  without  utterly  deifroy- 
ing  Life.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral 
Kinds,  and  of  which  Aldro<vandus 
hath  given  Defcriptions  ;  but  fince 
it  hath  been  much  more  accurately 
done  by  Znx}ammerdam  in  his  Hijio- 
ria  InfeAorum  generalis. 

hifeSiion^  is  varioufly  ufed  by  A- 
natomifts  for  the  different  Unions  of 
the  Parts  w'ith  one  another, 

InHpidy  that  which  hath  no  Tahe. 

Injolationy  from  in  Sole,  in  the  Sun  ; 
is  Infufion  in  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun. 

Infpiration,  from  in  and  fpiro,  to 
breathe  in ;  is  that  Part  of  Refpira- 
tion  which  draws  the  Air  'into  the 
Lungs.  See  Re/piratioiz. 

InfpiJJate,  to  thicken  ;  is  when  a 
Liquid  is  brought  to  a  thicker  Con¬ 
fidence  by  evaporating  the  thinner 
Parts  ;  and  thus  Juices,  as  that  of 
Liquorice,  are  infpiffated. 

Injiincl,  is  that  Aptitude,  Fitnefs, 
or  Difpohtion  in  any  Creature, 
which  by  its  peculiar  Formation  it 
is  naturally  endowed  with. 

Injiitutions,  are  a  Syllem  of  Laws 
or  Rules  in  any  particular  Science; 
and  fo  phyfical  or  medicinal  Inffitu- 
tions  are  fuch  as  teach  the  neceffary 
Pracognita  to  the  PradLce  of  Me¬ 
dicine,  or  the  Cure  of  Difeafes. 

Integuzneniy  is  uied  by  Anato- 
mifts  for  any  common  Coverings 
of  the  Body,  whether  the  Cuticula, 
Cutis,  or  the  Membranes  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  Parts. 

Intemptries,  the  fame  as  a  Dyf- 
crafy,  or  ill  Habit. 

Intention,  is  that  Judgment  or 
particular  Method  of  Cure  v/hich  a 
Phyfician  forms  to  himfelf  from,  a 


due  Examination  of  Symptoms.  In 
Phyfics  it  fignihes  the  .Iricreafe  of 
any  Power  or  Quality,  as  Remilhon 
is  its  Decreafe,  or  Diminution  ;  and 
in  Metaphyfics  aho  it  is  ufed  for 
the  Exertion  of  the  intelledual  Fa¬ 
culties,  with  more  than  ordinary 
Vigour. 

Intevcoflal,  frpm  vnier,  between, 
and  Coji^e,  Ribs  •  is  any  Thing  be¬ 
tween  the  Ribs :  Hence 

Iniercojictl  Arteries,  Veins,  Nerves, 
Cfr.  are  thofe  which  branch  between 
the  Ribs;  and 

Intercofiai  Mufcles,  are  the  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal,  which  are  forty- 
four  in  Number,  one  of  each  Sort 
being  between  every  two  Ribs ; 
they  arife  from  the  lower  Edges  of 
each  fuperior  Rib,  and  are  inferred 
into  the  upper  Edges  of  each  inferior 
Rib.  Their  Fib^res  decufiate  one 
another ;  thofe  of  the  external  run 
obliquely  from  the  Back-part  for¬ 
wards,  but  thofe  of  the  internal  from 
the  Fore-part  backwards  ;  they  are 
thin  and  Pxefby. 

Intermittent,  is  a  Ceffation  of  any 
particular  Adion  for  fome  Time,  and 
that  Time  is  called  the  Interval  : 
Thus  Fevers  which  go  off,  and  foon 
return  again  ;  as  alfo  any  other  Di- 
llempers,  are  called  Intermittents, 
in  oppofition  to  thofe  which  are  al¬ 
ways  continuvcd;  and  a  Pulfe  which, 
after  fo  many  Strokes,  Pops,  or 
loies  one  in  its  due  Time,  is  alfo 
thus  called. 

Internodii,  from  izzter,  between, 
and  Ncdium,  a  Joint;  are  in  Bota¬ 
ny  thofe  little  Spaces  contained  be¬ 
tween  any  two  Knots  or  Joints  of 
the  Stalk  of  a  Plant ;  and  in  Ana¬ 
tomy  the  Extenjores  Poilicis,  which 
fee,  are  fo  called. 

Interojjei,  from  inter,  between, 
and  G/,  a  Bone;  the  Mufcles  which 
move  the  Fingers  are  thus  called 
from  their  Situation,  being  contained 
kQ4  between 
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between  the  Spaces  of  the  Bones  of 
the  Mctacar'^iis :  iome  reckon  6  of 
them,  and  others  8 :  the  one  half 
lie  betwixt  the  Spaces  thefe  Bones 
leave  tow^ards  the  Falm  of  the  Hand, 
and  they  are  called  the  internal  Jnter- 
oJJ'eiy  arifing  from  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus  next 
the  Carpu: ;  and  being  inferted  on 
the  internal  Sides  of  the  f,rft  Bones 
of  the  Fingers  with  the  Lumbrica- 
lesf  they  are  the  Addutiores  Digit 0- 
runu  for  they  bring  the  Firfgers  to 
the  Thumb,  The  other  half  are 
contained  in  the  Spaces  that  the 
Bones  of  the  Metacarpus  leave  on  the 
Back  of  the  Hand  ;  they  rife  from 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Bones  of  the 
Metacarpus,  next  the  Carpus,  and 
they  are  inferted  on  the  external 
Sides  of  the  hril  Bones  of  the  Fin¬ 
gers  ;  and  thefe  are  the  Addutiores 
Digiiorutn,  for  they  draw  the  Finders 
from  the  Thumb, 

Interfpinales  Colli,  are  tvyo  Muf- 
cles  that  in  part  arife  hefty,  and 
partly  tendinous,  from  the  Spiries  of 
the  Loins,  and  the  inferior  Part  of 
t\\Q"Thoraoc,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
Ffth,  fixth,  and  feventh  Spines  of 
the  d borax  \  thefe  join  the  Longif- 
fi7nus  Dorfi^:  on  another  Part  they 
arife  from  the  fuperior  Parts  of  each 
double  Spinal  Procefs  of  the  Neck, 
except  that  of  the  fecond  Vertebra,^ 
and  are  inferted  into  the  inferior 
parts  of  all  the  Spines.  Thefe  Muf- 
cles  draw  the  Spines  of  the  Verte- 
hrrs  nearer  to  one  another. 

Intertrip^o,  is  an  Excoriation  of  the 
Thighs  or  Parts  adjacent  to  the 
rus,  or  what  we  commonly  exprefs 
by  Lofs  of  Leather,  by  riding.  His 
alfo  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  other 
kinds  of  Chafing,  or  Erofion  of  the 
Skin,  from  internal  Caufes. 

Inte fines  :  Thefe  make  a  long 
and  large  Pipe,  which  by  feveral  Cir¬ 
cumvolutions  and  Turnings  reaches 
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from  the  Fylorus  to  the  Anus:  They 
are  knit  all  along  to  the  Edge  of 
a  Membrane,  called  the  Mefentery, 
and  are  fix  times  as  long  as  the 
Body  to  which  they  appertain,  that 
the  Chyle  which  efcapes  the  Lac-^ 
teals  of  one  Part  of  the  Guts,  may 
be  taken  up  by  thofe  of  the  next. 
They  are  compofed  of  three  Coats, 
of  which  the  firft  and  inmoil  is 
made  up  of  ftort  Fibres  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  five  Blood- Veflels,  and 
difpofed  as  thofe  of  the  Stomach  ; 
for  the  Length  of  the  Fibres  is  the 
'Fhicknefs  of  the  Coat.  If  the  Me- 
fenteric  Artery  be  carefully  injedled 
with  warm  Water,  thefe  will  fepa- 
rate  from  one  another,  and  become 
viiible  to  the  n^iked  Eye.  They  adl 
after  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe 
of  the  inner  Membrane  of  theStO' 
mach,  for  the  contradling  of  the 
Cavity  of  the  Guts,  This  Coat  be¬ 
ing  much  longer  than  the  other,  lies 
in  Wrinkles  or  Plaits,  called  V 
tee  Connia-'cntes,  which  in  the  fmall 
Guts  form  larger  Segments  of  Cir¬ 
cles,  and  are  clofer  to  one  another 
than  in  the  great  Guts,  where  they 
are  broader,  and  feem  chiefly  de- 
ligned  to  fuftain  the  Weight  of  the 
Feeces  j  whereas  the  others,  by  re¬ 
tarding  the  Motion  of  the  Chyle, 
and  by  diredlly  oppofing  the  Mouths 
of  the  ladleal  Veflels  (which  are  in 
the  upper  Sides  of  the  Valves)  to  its 
Paffage,  give  it  a  more  favourable 
Opportunity,  gnd  better  Chance 
for  entering,  than  otherwife  it  could 
have.  This  Coat  has  likewife  a  great 
Number  of  little  Glands,  which  in 
the  fmall  Guts  lie  in  Clufters  every 
where  but  where  they  are  knit  to  the 
Mtfcntery.  the  great  Guts  they 
are  much  fhwer,  and  are  placed  at 
fome  Diftance  from  one  another. 
The  Ufe  of  thefe  Glands  is  difputed  ; 
fome  think  that  they  feparate  the 
Slime  whieh  befmears  the  Infide  of 
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the  hitejiines,  to  defend  them  a- 
ainft  the  Acrimony  of  the  Bile  ; 
ut  this  comes  more  probably  from 
fome  Remainders  of  the  Chyle  : 
Others  take  them  for  the  Mouths  of 
the  ladleal  VelTels;  but  there  are 
many  Lafleals  where  there  are  no 
Glands.  But  if  it  be  confidered 
that  they  are  chiefly  placed  where 
the  Ladleals  are  moil  numerous, 
it  will  be  found  reafonable  to 
think,  that  they  feparate  a  Liquor 
^  for  diluting  the  thick  Chyle,  that  it 
may  the  more  eafily  enter  the  nar¬ 
row  Orifices  of  the  ladleal  Veins. 
The  fecond  Coat  is  made  up  of  two 
Orders  of  inufcular  Fibres ;  of  which 
one  runs  ftraight,  according  to  the 
Length  of  the  Guts  ;  the  other  goes 
round,  and  its  Fibres  are  more  rea- 
fonably  thought  to  defcribe  a  fpiral 
Line  than  Circles :  for  if,  as  fome 
imagine,  thefe  Fibres  were  not  fpi¬ 
ral,  but  circular,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive,  how  that  conflant  and 
uniform  Vermicular,  or  wave  like 
Motion  of  the  Inteftines,  could  be 
tranfmitted  from  Part  to  Part  by  Fi¬ 
bres  which  had  no  Communication 
with  one  another  ;  but  which  havinp- 
once  furrounded  the  Guts,  are  at 
both  Ends  fixed  to  the  Edge  of  the 
Mbfentery  :  whereas  now,  by  the 
fucceflive  Motion  of  the  Parts  of 
thefe  two  Orders  of  Fibres,  the  Guts 
are  in  a  continual  Undulation,  which 
is  called  the  Perijialtic  Motion, 
from  contraho^  to  con¬ 

tract.  The  third  and  external  Coat 
is  common,  and  comes  from  the 
Per  itofibeum. 

Tho’  the  Inteftines  be  one  conti¬ 
nued  Pipe;  yet  they  are  divided  in¬ 
to  fix  Parts;  three  thin  and  fm.all, 
and  three  thick  and  great.  The 
three  former  are  the  Duodenum,  Je¬ 
junum,  and  Ilium  ;  the  Duodenum  is 
the  firfl:  Part  of  the  Inteftines,  which 
j  under  that  Word  ;  The  Jejunum 


begins  at  the  firfl;  Winding  of  the  Guts 
under  the  Colon,  where  the  Duode¬ 
num  ends ;  and  making  feveral  Turn¬ 
ings  and  Windings  from  the  left  Side 
to  the  Right,  and  from  the  Right 
again  to  the  Left,  ’tis  continued  to 
the  Ilium,  filling  all  the  Upper  Part 
of  the  umbilical  Region,  being  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  Hands  Breadth 
long.  It  differs  from  the  Ilium  only- 
in  this,  that  it  hath  fome  more  Fenee 
LaBeee,  into  which  the  Chyle  paf- 
fing,  ’tis  found  always  more  empty, 
and  therefore  called  Jejunum,  which 
fignifies  hungry:  And  the  Folds  of 
its  inner  Coat  are  nearer  one  ano* 
ther,  and  in  greater  Number  than 
the  Ilium.  The  third  and  laft  of 
the  fmall  Guts  is  the  Ilium,  about 
twenty  one  Hands  Breadth  long;  it 
begins  where  the  Jejunum  ends,  and 
making  feveral  Turnings  and  Wind¬ 
ings,  it  fills  all  the  lower  Part  of  the 
umbilical  Region,  and  ail  the  Space 
between  the  Ilia,  and  is  continued 
to  the  Beginning  of  the  Colon  al¬ 
right  Angles  ;  its  PafTage  is  a  little 
narrower  than  that  of  the  J ejunum, 
and  its  Coats  fomewhat  thinner. 
This  Intefline,  becaufe  of  its  Situa¬ 
tion,  falls  eafily  down  into  the  Scro¬ 
tum,  by  the  Produdion  of  the  Pe- 
ritonesmn ;  In  it  alfo  happens  the 
V ol<vulus^  when  one  Part  of  this 
Gut  enters  the.  Cavity  of  the  Parc 
immediately  above  cr  below  it.  The 
thick  and  great  Guts  are  the  Cee  cunt. 
Colon j  and  Rectum  :  The  two  for¬ 
mer  are  defcribed  under  thofe 
Names ;  which  fee.  The  Rectum  is 
the  laft  of  the  Inteftines  :  It  is  a 
Hand’s  Breadth  and  a  half  long  ;  its 
Cavity  is  about  three  Fingers  in  Dia¬ 
meter,  and  its  Coats  are  thicker  than 
thofe  of  the  Colon :  It  begins  at  the 
upper  Part  of  tfie  Os  Sacrum,  where 
the  Colon  ends,  and  going  ftraight 
down,  it  is  tied  to  the  Extremity  of 
the  Coccyx  by  the  Peritonaeum  be¬ 
hind. 
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hind,  and  to  the  Neck  of  the  Blad¬ 
der  in  Men,  and  in  Women  to  the 
Neck  of  the  Womb  before,  from 
whence  comes  the  Sympathy  be¬ 
tween  thofe  Parts.  There  is  very 
much  Fat  about  its  external  Side,  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  called  the  Fat 
Gut :  Its  Extremity  forms  the  Anus^ 
into  which  there  are  three  Mufcles 
inferted  ;  the  firit  is  the  Sphincter 
Am,  which  is  a  fleihy  Mufcle  about 
four  Fingers  broad,  compofed  of 
circular  Fibres,  which  embrace  the 
Extremities  of  the  Rectum  for  three 
Fingers  Height,  and  which  hang 
over  it  another  Finger’s  Breadth :  It 
is  conneded  forward  towards  the 
Acceleratores  Vrinee  in  Men,  and  to 
the  Neck  of  the  Womb  in  Women, 
and  backwards  to  the  Os  Coccygis. 
Its  Ufe  is  to  ihut  the  Paffage  of  the 
Anus,  which  the  Weight  of  the 
F^ces  opens.  The  other  two  Mufcles 
are  the  he^vatores  Ani  ;  they  arife 
from  the  internal  and  lateral  Side  of 
the  Os  Ifchii,  and  are  inferted  into 
the  Sphincter  Ani ;  they  draw  the 
Anus  upwards.  See  Mefentery. 

Jntorjion,  in  Botany,  is  the  Flexion 
or  Bending  of  any  Part  of  a  Plant 
towards  one  Side.  There  are  va¬ 
rious  Genera  with  Stems  twining  in 
different  Diredions,  and  others  with 
Clafpers.  In  fome  Plants  there  is 
found  a  Contorfion  of  the  Fibres, 
which  anfwers  the  End  of  an  Hy¬ 
grometer;  the  Fibres  being  affeded 
by  the  Quality  of  the  Air,  the  fpiral 
Part  twills  or  un twills  as  the  Wea¬ 
ther  varies ;  by  obferving  of  which, 
the  Temperature  of  the  Air  may  be 
difeovered. 

Intumefcence,  from  intumrjeo,  to 
fwell  up ;  is  any  Tumour  or  Swelling. 

/  nmalefcentia,  and  Innsalct  udo,  where 
in  is  taken  privatively,  is  the  Want 
of  Ilealth;  whence  Invalid,  is  one 
difabled  by  Sicknefs  from  Service. 
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In^ejligate,  is  ufed  for  the  fame 
as  enquire  or  fearch  out,  but  mod 
commonly  by  Mathematicians  for 
the  Solution  of  Problems. 

Inveterate,  is  applied  to  Difeafes 
in  the  fame  Senfe  as  obllinate,  and 
generally  likewife  fuppofes  a  long 
Continuance  ;  but  the  Difiindions 
which  fome  Writers  make  between 
this  and  Chronical,  are  hardly  worth 
mentioning  here. 

Involucrum,  is  faid  of  any  com¬ 
mon  Covering  of  particular  Parts  in 
the  Body ;  whence, 

Involucrum  Cordis,  is  the  Pericar¬ 
dium.  ;  which  fee. 

Involucrum,  among  Botanifts,  that 
Sort  of  Calyx  or  Cup  which  fur- 
rounds  a  Number  of  Flowers  toge¬ 
ther,  every  one  of  which  has,  be- 
fides  this  general  Cup,  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  Perianthium. 

Involuntary,  is  faid  of  any  natu¬ 
ral  Excretion,  which  happens  thro’ 
Weaknefs  or  Want  of  Power  to 
reftra'in  it ;  as  alfo  of  all  convulfive 
Motions,  where  the  Mufcles  are 
invigorated  to  Adion,  without  the 
Conlent  of  the  Mind. 

Inujlion,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  hot 
and  dry  Seafons  ;  but  moll  com¬ 
monly  by  Surgeons  for  the  Operation 
of  the  Cautery. 

Iris.  See  Eye. 

Irritation,  is  a  Species  of  Stimulus, 
exprefling  a  leder  Degree  of  it,  than 
Vellication  or  Corrugation. 

Irradiation,  is  an  Emanation,  or 
fbooting  out  of  fubtile  Efluvia  from 
one  Body  to  another.  See  ^ality. 

Irregular  Bodies,  are  Solids  not  ter¬ 
minated  by  equal  and  like  Surfaces. 

Ifchium,  from  la-xvoo,  fujliveo,  to 
fuilain,  is  one  of  the  OJJa  innomi- 
nata,  which  fee  ;  hence  ifehias,  and 
Ifchiadic,  are  uied  for  the  Flip-gout, 
and  Fains  of  that  Part. 

Ijchuria,  from  cohiheo,  to 

rcllraip. 
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retrain,  and  «fov,  XJrlna,  Urine ;  is 
a  Stoppage  of  Urine,  whether  by 
Stone,  Gravel,  or  any  other  Caufe. 

Ifchuretics,  are  fuch  Medicines  as 
force  Urine  when  fupprefled. 

IJibmus,  fignifies  llridtly  a  Neck 
of  Land,  and  is  therefore  ufed  by 
Anatomifts  for  fuch  Parts  as  in  their 
Situation  have  any  Refemblance 
thereunto  :  as  that  Part  which  lies 
between  the  Mouth  and  the  Gullet, 
and  the  Ridge  that  feparates  the 
Noftrils:  There  is  alfo  a  Contri¬ 
vance  in  the  Vena  Ca<va,  which  fee, 
thus  called. 

Itinerarium^  the  fame  as  Catheter  \ 
which  fee. 

“Jugular  Arteries,  and  Veins,  See 
Arteries  and  V eins. 

Jugulum,  the  fame  with  Furciila 
and  Clansicula  5  which  fee. 

Julap,  from  the  Perjian  Word  Ju- 
leh,  which  fignifies  a  fweet  Potion. 


This  is  an  extemporaneous  Form  of 
Medicine,  made  of  limple  and  com¬ 
pound  Water  fweetened,  and  ferves 
principally  for  a  Vehicle  to  other 
Forms  not  fo  convenient  to  take 
alone. 

Julus,  is  a  Term  which  Botanifis 
give  to  thofe  long  worm-like  Tufts 
or  Palms,  as  they  are  called  in  Wil¬ 
lows,  which  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Year  grow  out,  and  hang  pendu¬ 
lous  down  from  Hazels,  Walnut- 
Trees,  Cfr. 

Juncture,  is  any  kind  of  Joint,  or 
clofing  of  two  Bodies. 

Jupiter,  is  ufed  by  the  Chemifis 
for  Tin,  becaufe  fuppofed  under  the 
Government  of  that  Planet. 

Juxta-poJition,  from  juxta,  nigh, 
and  pane,  to  put,  is  that  Difpofition 
of  Parts  in  any  Body,  whereby  they 
are  joined  and  combined  together. 


Ihes,  is  a  Stagnation  of  the 
Blood  in  the  Hands  or  Feet, 
but  efpecially  in  the  Heels,  at¬ 
tended  with  Inflammation,  Heat, 
Pain,  Tumefaction,  and  Itching. 
They  fometimes  fuppurate,  but  of¬ 
ten  go  away  of  themfelves  without 
breaking,  if  the  Part  be  defended 
from  the  external  Cold. 

Kidneys ;  Thefe  are  two  in  Num¬ 
ber,  one  on  each  Side  ;  they  have 
F  the  fame  Figure  as  Kidney-beans  ; 

Their  Length  is  2|.  or  ^  Fingers. 

[  their  Breadth  g,  and  their  Thicknefs 
2  :  The  Right  is  under  the  Liver, 
1  and  the  Left  under  the  Spleen.  In 
2.  Foetus  their  external  Subflance  is 
r  divided  into  feveral  Lobes  joined 
c  togethpr^  which  in  Adults  become 

I 
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more  clofe ;  therefore  their  Super¬ 
ficies  is  equal  and  fmooth.  They 
have  two  Membranes,  the  one  com¬ 
mon  for  the  Peritonaeum,  the  other 
proper :  They  are  ordinarily  covered 
with  much  Fat  their  Colour  is  a 
dark  red. 

There  are  in  the  Kidneys  Lym¬ 
phatic  Veflels,  which  difeharge 
themfelves  into  Pecquet^  Refernjato- 
ry,  i.  e.  the  common  Receptacle  : 
Nerves,  which  come  from  the  In* 
tercoftals ;  Veins,  which  go  to  the 
Ca^a;  and  their  Arteries  come  from 
the  Aorta.  Thefe  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries  are  called  Emulgents,  they  pierce 
the  Reins  or  Kidneys  on  their  con- 
cave  Sides  (wdiich  lie  rear  the  Ca- 
and  Aorta]  jncluded  in  one  Cap» 
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fule,  and  are  divided  into  feveral 
Branches,  which  furround  the  Pel- 
*vis.  Thefe  Branches  are  again  di¬ 
vided  into  an  Infinity  of  others  lefs, 
which  go  to  the  external  Part  of  the 
Reins,  vvhere  they  inofculate,  and 
form  a  Sort  of  Net,  from  which  their 
Extremities  coming,  terminate  in 
an  Infinity  of  little  Glands.  Thefe 
Glands  are  of  a  round  Figure,  and 
compofe  the  outer  Subfiance  of  the 
Reins,  which  is  half  a  Finger  thick  ; 
from  each  of  thofe  goes  a  long 
fmall  Tube,  which  Tube  compofes 
the  inner  Subftance  of  the  Reins, 
As  they  approach  the  Pelvis  or 
Bafon,  they  gather  together  in  little 
Bundles,  whofe  Extremities  piercing 
the  Membrane  of  the  Pel^visy  form 
thofe  little  Protuberances  on  the  In- 
fide  of  the  Pei^visy  called  Papillae. 
The  Pelvis  or  Bafon  is  a  Cavity  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Kidneys,  formed 
by  a  Dilatation  of  the  Ureters.  It 
fends  out  feveral  Ramifications,  which 
divide  the  urinary  Tubes  into  Bun¬ 
dles,  and  which  make  a  Sort  of  Cap- 
J'ula  to  the  Blood-vefi’els. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Kidneys  is  to 
feparate  the  Urine  from  the  Blood, 
which,  by  the  Motion  of  the  Fleart 
and  Arteries,  is  thrufi  into  the  E- 
mulgent  Branches,  which  carry  it  to 
the  little  Glands,  by  which  the  Sero^ 
lily  being  feparated,  is  received  by 
the  Orifice  of  the  little  Tubes,  which 
go  from  the  Glands  to  the  Pelvis^ 
from  thence  it  runs  by  the  Ureters 
into  the  Bladder.  The  Blood  v;hich 
could  not  enter  the  Glands  'is  brought 
back  by  the  emulgent  Veins.  The 
Urine  thus  feparated  confifis  of  much 
Salt  floating  in  Water ;  on  which 
Account  it  is  that  the  Kidneys  have 
their  Situation  fo  near  the  Heart : 
for  were  they  at  a  greater  Difiance, 
other  Particles  mufi  have  united  with 
the  Salts  and  aqueous  Particles  (as 
in  the  prefent  Station  fome  terrefirial 


Particles  do)  and  difiurbed  their  Se^ 
cretion  j  befides  the  Impoflibility  of 
their  having  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Blood 
wa(h  thro’  them  at  a  more  difiant 
Station. 

In  the  Middle  between  the  Aorta 
and  Kidneys,  a  little  above  the 
emulgent  Vefiels,  are  fituated  the 
Glandules  renaleSy  or  Cap  fa  la  atra- 
biliares ;  they  are  twm  in  Number, 
one  on  each  Side,  wrapt  up  in  fome 
Fat  ;  they  fometimes  change  their 
Situation,  and  there  Figure  is  alfo 
various  5  for  in  fome  they  are  round, 
in  others  fquare,  triangular,  or  of  an 
irregular  Figure  ;  the  Right  is  ordi¬ 
narily  bigger  than  the  Left,  and  each 
about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Nux  vomica. 
In  a  Feetus  they  are  almoft  as  big 
as  the  Kidneys,  They  are  covered 
with  a  fine  Membrane,  and  within 
they  have  feveral  fmall  Sinus's  which 
contain  a  blackilh  Sort  of  Liquor. 
Their  Blood  vefiels  are  Branches 
fometimes  of  the  Pena  cava  and 
aortay  and  fometimes  of  the  Emul- 
gents.  The  intercoftal  Nerve  fur- 
nifiies  a  Branch  which  makes  a  Ple¬ 
xus  upon  them.  Their  Ufe  is  not  yet 
known ;  Some  think  they  feparate 
a  Liquor  from  the  Arterial  Blood, 
for  diluting  the  Blood,  which  is  too 
thick  after  it  comes  from  the  Kid¬ 
neys. 

The  Ureters  are  two  long  and 
fmall  Canals  which  come  from  the 
Baion  of  the  Kidneys,  one  on  each  . 
Side  ;  they  lie  betwixt  the  Doublings 
of  the  Peril onaum  ;  and  defeending 
in  the  Form  of  an  S,  they  pierce 
the  Bladder  near  its  Neck,  where 
they  run  firfi  fome  Space  between 
its  Coats,  and  then  they  open  in  its 
Cavity  :  They  are  compofed  of  three  i! 
Coats  ;  the  firfi  is  from  the  Perito-r 
naum  y  the  fecond  is  made  of  fmall.: 
oblique  mufcular  Fibres ;  and  the : 
third,  which  is  very  fenfible,  has  i 
feveral  final  1  Glands  which  feparate  t 

a  flimy  1 
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a  flimy  Liquor,  to  defend  it  againft  as  are  fubje^l:  to  the  Crravel  and 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Urine.  The  given  to  exceffive  Drinking,  ’  have 
neighbouring  Parts  furnilb  them  them  fometimes  fo  much  ^dilated, 
with  Blood-vefiels,  and  their  Nerves  that  you  may  put  the  End  of  the 
come  from  the  Intercoftals,  and  ^  little  Finger 'into  them.  Their  Ufe 
from,  the  V ertehrce  of  the  Loins,  is  to  carry  the  Urine  from  the  Kid- 
Their  Cavity  is  contrafted  fome-  neys  to  the  Bladder.  Their  Obftruc- 
times  in  three  or  four  Places,  efpe-  tion  caufes  a  SupprelTion  of  Urine, 
cially  towards  the  Bladder.  Such 
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Ahra,  or  Lahia^  flri61Iy  fignifies 
the  Lips,  but  is  ufed  figura¬ 
tively  to  exprefs  many  others 
Parts  of  a  human  Body,  that,  by 
their  Figure  have  any  Refemblance 
thereunto  ;  as  the  Labia  Pudenda, 
are  the  exterior  Parts  of  a  Woman’s 
Privities,  Ufr.  and  the  Lips  of 
Wounds  are  alfo  thus  called.  See 
hlouth. 

Labial  Glands.  See  Mouth, 
Labiate  Flo^^ers,  See  Flonjoer. 
Laboratorium,  from  Labor,  Work, 
is  any  Work  Room,  but  is  chiefly 
given  to  thofe  of  Chemifls,  where 
their  Furnaces,  lAc.  are  built. 

Labyrinth,  Part  of  the  Ear,  which 
fee,  is  fo  called. 

Lac,  Milk.  See  Breajls', 
Lachrymal  Dufts, 

ILachrymale  Pundium,  and 
Lachrymre,FQ?irs,  See 
^  Ladiation,  from  Lac,  Milk  ;  is 
giving  fuck,  and  fignifies  the  Time 
a  Wom..n  does  that  Oflice  to  a 
i  Child. 

Ladieal  V eins :  Thefe  are  long 
I  and  flender  Pipes,  whofe  Coats  are 
cifo  thin  as  to  become  invifible  when 
rthey  are  not  diflended  with  Chyle  or 
.  Lympha.  They  arife  from  all  the 
iV Parts  of  the  fmall  Guts  by  fine  Ca¬ 


pillary  Tubes,  which  as  they  raa 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Guts  to  the 
Glands  in  the  Mefentery,  unite  and 
form  larger  Branches  j  thefe  are  cal¬ 
led  F ence  ladiea  primi  generis.  The 
Mouths  of  thefe  Lafleals,  which  are 
open  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Guts 
from  whence  they  receive  the  Chyle, 
are  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  feen  by  the 
befl:  Microfcope.  It  was  neceiTary 
they  (hould  be  fmaller  than  the  fi- 
neft  Arteries  in  the  Body,  that  no¬ 
thing  might  enter  which  might  flop 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  The 
fame  Extremity  of  the  Ladeals  has 
likewife  Communication  with  the  ca¬ 
pillary  Arteries  oi^  the  Guts,  by  which 
they  receive  a  Lympha  that  dilutes 
and  propels  the  Chyle  forwards, 
and  walhes  the  Ladleals  and  Glands, 
that  they  may  not  fur,  and  be  ob- 
ftruded  by  the  Chyle’s  flaying  in 
them  upon  failing.  The  other  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Laaeals  difcharges 
the  Chyle  into  the  veficular  Cells^f 
the  Glands  difperfed  up  and  down 
the  Mefentery.  And  from  thefe 
arife  other  Laaeals  of  a  larger  Size, 
which  carry  the  Chyle  immediately 
into  the  keceptaculum  Chylii  they 
are  called  Ladiecs  fecundi  generis. 
The  Ladeal  Veins  have  Valves  at 

feveral 
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feveral  Diftances,  which  hinder  the 
Chyle  from  returning  back  into  the 
Inteilines.  Ajjelliui,  who  iirft  dif- 
covered  the  Ladleal  VeiTels  in  the 
Year  1622,  and  his  Followers, 
thought  they  carried  the  Chyle  to 
the  Liver,  till  Pecquet^  in  the  Year 
1651,  found  out  the  Receptaculum 
Chyli,  or  common  Receptacle,  and 
Dudlus  Thoracicus,  or  1  horacic  Dudl ; 
though  both  were  accurately  de- 
fcribed  by  the  learned  Anatomid 
Bartholo7naus  Eujiachius  many  Years 
before  the  Difcovery  of  the  Lafteal 
Veins. 

The  Receptacle  of  the  Chyle  is 
calily  found  in  living  Bodies,  but 
with  greater  Difficulty  in  thofe  that 
are  dead.  It  lies  between  the  de- 
fcending  Trunk  of  the  great  Artery, 
and  the  Vertebr^^  of  the  Loins,  and 
is  biggeft  between  the  Cseliac  and 
Emulgent  Arteries,  furrounded  by 
feveral  veficular  Glands,  called  Gian- 
dulis  Lmnbares^  which  difcharge  their 
Lympha  into  it.  The  Receptacle  re¬ 
ceives  all  the  fecond  Order  of  Lac- 
teals^  as  well  as  all  the  Lymphatic 
Veins,  both  of  the  Legs,  and  of  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Abdomen  ;  fo  that 
it  feems  to  be  indeed  only  a  Bag 
(which  will  contain  about  1  Ounce 
of  Water)  formed  by  the  Union  of 
thefe  Veffels.  The  Bottom  of  it 
contradls  to  the  Smalnefs  of  a 
Lymphatic  Velfel,  the  Middle  is 
fonietimes  divided  into  two  or  three 
Parts,  and  the  upper  Part  ftretches 
itfelf  out  into  a  Dud  about  the 
Eignefs  of  a  Goofe-quill.  This  Dudl 
afcends  into  the  Phorax  behind  the 
great  Artery  ;  and  about  the  Heart 
it  frequently  divides  into  two  or 
three  Branches,  which  immediately 
unite  again  into  one,  and  creeping 
along  the  Gullet,  it  marches  to  the 
left  Hubclanjian  Vein,  where  it  opens 
at  one  ox  two  Orifices,  which  are 


covered  with  a  femilunar  Valve,  that 
the  Blood  may  pafs  over  them,  and 
the  Chyle  run  from  underneath  it, 
and  mix  with  the  Blood  in  the  Veins. 
The  Dudlus  Phoracicus  has  Valves 
at  feveral  Diftances,  which  hinder 
the  Chyle  that  has  once  paffed  them 
from  fallinsc  back.  It  receives  the 
LymphaduCls  from  the  feveral  Parts 
in  the  Cheft,  as  it  paffes  along  to 
the  Subclanjian  Vein.  By  its  run¬ 
ning  up  to  the  left  Side,  the  Chyle 
receives  a  new  Impetus  from  the  Pul- 
fation  of  the  great  Artery  ;  whereas 
on  the  right  Side  it  muft  have  af- 
cended  only  by  the  Preffure  of  the 
Diaphragm,  and  Mufcles  of  the 
lower  Belly  upon  the  Receptacle, 
which  it  equally  enjoys  in  its  prefent 
Situation. 

Ladlefcence^  in  Botony,  is  when  a 
copious  milky  Juice  flows  out  on  any 
Injury  done  to  the  Plant. 

Lacunce.  See  Parts  of  Generation 
proper  to  Women, 

Lcetificansy  ftriclly  fignifying  to 
make  joyful,  hath  been  applied  to 
many  Compofitions  under  the  In¬ 
tention  of  Cordials ;  but  both  the 
Medicines  and  Diftindion  are  now 
almoft  quite  in  Difufe. 

hafnbatbvei  from  Lamhoi  to  lick# 
See  Echgma. 

Lamdoides,  See  Suture,' 

hamelli^i  and 

Lamin^y  Plates,  fignify  pretty 
much  the  fame ;  but  the  former  is 
generally  applied  to  the  Divifion  of 
Shells,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  the 
Skull,  which  are  alfo  called  Tables, 
being  only  two  in  Number  :  Tho’ 
moft  Shells  are  divifible  into  a  great 
many  fuch  Plates  lying  over  one 
another. 

Laminated,  plated,  fignifies  fuch 
Bodies  whofe  Contexture  difeovers 
fuch  a  Difpofition  as  that  of  Plates 
lying  over  one  another. 

Lana^ 
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Lana,  Wool;  a  Species  ofPubef- 
cence  which  covers  the  Surface  of 
many  Plants,  ferving,  according  to 
Linnaeus,  as  a  kind  of  Veil  to  fecure 
tnem  from  the  too  intenfe  Rays  of 
the  Sun  :  as  in  Horehound,  Mul- 
lein,  ^c. 

Lancet,  the  Common  Inilrument 
of  the  Surgeons,  with  which  they 
let  Blood. 

Languor,  and  Lajfitude,  fagnifes** 
a  Faintnefs,  which  may  arife  from 
Want  or  Decay  of  Spirits,  thro’  In- 
digeilion,  or  too  much  Exercife ;  or 
for  an  additional  Weight  of  Fluids, 
from  a  Diminution  of  Secretion  by 
the  common  Difcharges.  The  hrll; 
is  remedied  by  Si;omachics  and  Cor¬ 
dials,  and  the  latter  by  timely  Eva¬ 
cuation. 

Lanugo,  fignifaes  a  Down,  or  foft 
woolly  Subftance  which  grows  upon 
fome  Plants  ;  which  therefore  are 
called 

Lanuginous  Plants. 

Lapidefcent,  from  Lapis,  a  Stone* 
is  that  which  has  a  Property  of 
turning  any  Bodies  into  a  ftony 
Nature,  as  many  Spring  -  Waters 
will  do  to  Pieces  of  Wood  and 
other  like  Subftances :  and  is  the 
fame  as  Petrifying.  Paracelfus  calls 
the  fame  Faculty  in  an  human 
Body, 

Lapillation.  ' 

^  Laryngotcmy,  from  Larynx,  and 
ri^vv,  feco,  to  cut,  is  that  Opera¬ 
tion  where  the  Fore-part  of  the  La- 
^rynx  is  divided,  to  aflill  Refpiration, 
during  large  Tumours  upon  the  up- 
:per  Parts  ;  as  in  a  Quinfey, 

Tho’  the  common  Prejudices  againll 
this  are  fo  ftrong,  that  many  are 
loll  for  want  of  it,  ^(j^uapendens 
-particularly  direds  this  Operation, 

iDe  Oper,  Chirurg.  under  the  Title, 

De  Perforatione  ajpera  Jrteria  in 
rlngina  ;  and  viuf'tlius  Severinus  does 
>:  he  fame,  Cbir,  Efcac.  Part  JJ. 
^<ap.  40. 


Larynx,  is  the  upper  Part 

of  the  Pracioea,  and  lies  below  th@ 
Root  of  the  Tongue  before  the 
Pharynx.  It  is  compofed  of  five 
Cartilages,  which  fometimes  in  old 
Men  become  as  hard  as  Bones.  The 
frll  in  the  Lhyroides,  or  Scutformis, 
becaufe  of  its  Figure,  (rnfor,  figni- 
fying  a  Shield,  and  Figure. 

It  makes  that  Protuberance  in  the 
Fore-part  of  the  Larynx,  called  Po~ 
mum  ^dami.  It  is  a  thin  Cartilage, 
about  an  Inch  broad,  but  not  fo 
long  ;  it  is  concave  within,  and  con¬ 
vex  without.  Its  four  Angles  have 
each  a  fmall  Produdion ;  the  two 
upper,  which  are  longer,  are  tied  to 
the  Horns  of  the  Os  Hyoides,  and 
the  two  lower  to  the  fecond  Card* 
lage,  which  is  called  Annularis,  be- 
caule  It  refembles  a  Ring,  It  is  very 
large  and  thick  behind,  which  Part 
refembles  the  Stone  of  a  Ring,  and 
it  grows  narrower  towards  its  Fore¬ 
part,  It  is  fituated  below  the  other 
Cartilages  of  the  Larynx  ;  they  Hand 
upon  it  as  upon  a  Bafis,  and  by  it 
they  are  tied  to  the  Pracbea.  The 
third  and  fourth  are  alike,  and  have 
one  common  Name,  which  is  the 
Arytenoides.  They  reach  from  the 
Middle  of  the  concave  Sides  of  the 
Phyroides  to  the  upper  and  back  Part 
the  Annularis  ,  and  they  make 
that  Chink,  or  Rimula,  which  is  the 
Mouth  of  the  Larynx,  called  Glottis. 
Betwixt  thofe  and  the  Sides  of  the 
Phyroides,  there  are  two  fmall  Cavi¬ 
ties  on  each  Side,  formed  by  the 
Mufcles  and  Membranes  which  join 
them  together  :  in  which,  if  a  little 
Drink  or  Bread  fall,  as  fometimes 
happens  when  one  laughs  or  fpeaks 
in  Eating  or  Drinking,  it  caufes  a 
violent  Cough,  and  a  great  Tickling. 
The  fifth  and  laft  Cartilage  is  the 
Epiglottis  ;  it  is  of  a  fofter  Subfiance 
than  the  others,  and  refembles  a  lit¬ 
tle  Tongue.  It  is  tied  by  its  Bafis 

to 
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to  the  upper  and  middle  Part  of  the  arifeth  from  the  internal  and  con» 
concave  Side  of  the  ‘Thyroides.  Its  cave  Side  oi  Scutifortnis,  and  ;s 
Ufe  is  to  cover  the  Glottis  in  Eat-  inferted  into  the  fore  Parts  of  the 
ing  and  Drinking  ;  for  the  Aliments  Jrytenoides.  It  contrafts  the  liimula. 
by  their  Weight  prefs  it  clofe  down  The  fifth  Mufcle  is  the  Arytenoides, 
upon  the  Glottis^  and  they  pafs  It  runneth  upon  the  upper  Pait  of  the 
over,  without  entering  the  Larynx,  Cartilage  Jrytenoides,  and  with  its 
into  the  Oe/ofhagus  :  but  when  the  Fellow  forms  a  Sphinder  for  con- 
Aliments  are  pad,  the  Epiglottis  by  trading  the  Ritnula.  ^ 
its  natural  Refort,  which  is  common  The  Larynx  receives  Veins  from 
to  ail  Cartilages,  lifts  up  again,  and  the  Jugulars,  Arteries  from  the  Ca- 
gives  way  to  the  Air  in  breathing,  rotides^  and  Nerves  from  the 
Whilft  we  fpeak  or  laugh,  the  Glot-  rent, 

tis  muft  neceflarily  be  open  for  the  On  the  lower  Part  of  the  Larynx, 
PafTafye  of  the  Air  in  breathing,  upon  the  Sides  of  the  annular  Carti-^ 
therefore  it  is  not  convenient  to  lages,  and  of  the  firft  Ring  of  the 
fpeak  whilft  we  fwallow.  Lrachea,  there  are  two  Lymphatic 

The  Larynx  has  two  Pair  of  com*  Glands,  called  Lhyrmdea,  of  the  Fi- 
mon  Mufcles,  and  five  Pair  proper,  gure  of  a  Pear  ;  their  Colour  is  red  s 
The  firtl  of  the  common  Mulcles  is  they  have  Veins,  Nerves  and  Arte- 
the  S ternoihryoides.  It  arifes  from  ries,  as  the  Larynx. 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Infide  of  the  The  Ufe  of  \.\iQ  Larynx  is  not  only 
Sternum,  and  afcending  on  the  Sides  to  form  the  Voice,  but  alfo,  by 
of  the  Trachea,  it  is  inferted  to  the  the  different  Apertures  of  its  Rimu- 
lower  Part  of  the  Sides  of  the  Carti-  la,  the  Lungs  are  more  or  lefs  com- 
lago  Scutiformis.  When  thefe  Muf-  preffed  by  the  Air;  for  if  the  A-= 
cles  ad,  they  pull  this  Cartilage  perture  of  the  Larynx  had  been 
downward.  The  fecond  is  the  Llyo-  as  wide  as  the  Jfpera  Arteria,  the 
thrycides.  It  arifes  from .  the  lower  Lungs  could  have  fuffered  little  or 
Part  of  the  Os  Hyoides,  and  defeead-  no  Compreffion.  Had  it  not  been 
ing  is  inferted  in  the  lower  Part  of  for  the  Larynx,  we  could  have  re- 
the  Scutiformis,  near  the  former,  ceived  no  Benefit  by  breathing,  for 
They  pull  up  the  Larynx,  The  firft  if  the  Mouth  of  the  Afpera  Arte- 
of  the  proper  Mufcles  is  the  Crico-  ria  had  been  large  and  wide,  the  Air 
thyroides.  It  arifes  from  the  Fore-  had  not  refilled  that  Force  by  which 
part  of  the  Cartilage  Cricoides,  and  it  is  thruft  out  in  Expiration,  fo  as 
running  under  Thyroides,  it  is  in-  to  make  any  Compreffion  upon  the 
ferted  into  the  Infide  of  that  Carti-  Lungs  whereby  the  Globules  of  the 
lage.  The  fecond  is  the  Crico-Ary-  Blood  could  have  been  diffolved,  or 
tenoides  lateralis.  It  arifeth  from  the  the  Particles  of  both  Fluids  mixed 
lateral  Part  of  the  Cricoides,  and  af-  together,  which  we  find  fo  neceffary 
cending  is  inferted  into  the  lateral  to  Life,  that  we  die  without  it.  Nor 
Part  of  the  Arytenoides,  This  dilates  does  the  Larynx  only  prelerve  Life, 
the  Arytenoides.  The  third  is  the  but  it  likewife  conduces  to  render  it:, 
Crico- Arytenoides  pojiicus.  It  arifes  happy  and  agreeable,  by  forming;- 
from  the  back  Part  of  the  Cartilage  the  Voice,  which  is  the  Sound  of  the: 
Cricoides,  and  is  inferted  into  the  Air  drove  thro]  the  narrow  Chink  of  I 
Arytenoides,  near  the  former.  The  the  Glottis,  with  a  Velocity  greateri 

fourth  is  the  Thyro- Arytenoides.  It  than  in  any  ordinary  Relpiration. 

Thi»t 
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This  Sound  is  increafed  by  the  Ca- 
I  vities  of  the  Mouth  and  Nofe,  which 
i  refound  like  the  hollow  of  a  Violin, 

!  as  is  evident  by  the  trembling  to  be 
j  felt  in  the  Nofe  while  we  fpeak, 

:  And  thefe  Cavities  not  only  increafe, 

I  blit  alfo  conduce  to  the  Agreeablc- 
i  .  nefs  of  the  Voice ;  for  how  difagree- 
I  able  is  the  Alteration  of  the  Voice, 
which  fellows  a  Lofs  or  Stoppage  of 
the  Nofe  ?  And  the  Dimenhons  of 
the  Mouth  are  always  proportioned 
j  to  the  Notes  formed  in  the  ; 

1  low  Notes  being  conftantly  attended 
I  with  a  Prolongation,  and  high  Notes 
j  a  Contraftion  of  its  Cavity.  The 
j  Notes  themfelves  are  formed  by  the 
different  Apertures  of  the  Glottis : 
for  when  the  Glottis  is  contradled, 
the  Air  being  driven  by  an  equal 
Force,  muft  move  more  fwiftly  j  and 
the  Sides  of  the  Glottis  being  more 
tenfe,  their  Vibrations  muft  be  quick¬ 
er  and  fhorter,  and  confequently 
the  Note  .high.  The  contrary  hap- 
peneth  when  the  Glottis  wideneth. 
Each  Note  is  capable  of  all  Degrees 
of  Strength  ;  for  the  Strength  of  the 
Voice  is  always  proportionable  to 
the  Quantity  of  Air  thrown  out  of 
the  Larynx  in  founding  of  the  fame 
Note.  Now,  if  the  Strength  of  the 
Note  is  to  be  increafed,  the  Dia¬ 
phragm,  but  more  efpecially  the 
mufcular  Fibres  of  the  Lrachea  Ar- 
i!  teria^  contrast  more  ftrongly,  and 
thruft  out  a  greater  Quantity  of  Air; 
and  the  Aperture  of  the  Glottis  in- 
;  creafes  proportionably,  that  this  great 
Quantity  of  Air  may  pafs  thro’  with 
the  fame  Velocity  as  before,  and  that 
1  the  fame  Note  may  be  continued. 

Now  fuppofing  the  greateft  Diftance 
<  of  the  two  Sides  of  the  Glottis  to  be 
one  tenth  Part  of  an  Inch  in  found- 
ij  ing  of  twelve  Notes,  to  which  the 
'  Voice  eaftly  reaches,  this  Line  muft 
;j  be  divided  into  twelve  Parts,  each  of 


which  gives  the  Aperture  requifttc 
for  fach  a  Note,  with  a  certain 
Strength.  But  if  w'e  confider  the 
Subdivifion  of  Notes  into  which  the 
Voice  can  run,  the  Morion  of  the 
Sides  of  the  Glottis  is  ftill  vaftly  ni¬ 
cer  ;  for  if  of  two  Cords  founding 
exactly  Unifons,  one  be  fhortened 
Part  of  its  Length,  a  juft 
Ear  will  perceive  the  Dilagreement : 
and  a  good  Voice  will  found  the 
Difference,  which  is  yl^th  Part  of  a 
Note.  But  becaufe  this  is  a  great 
Nicety,  w'e  will  only  fuppofe  that  the 
Voice  can  divide  a  Note  into  a  hun¬ 
dred  Parts,  from  thence  it  v/ill  fol¬ 
low,  that  the  different  Apertures  of 
the  Glottis  aCtuaily  divide  the  tenth 
Part  of  an  Inch  into  izoo  Parts, 
the  Effefts  of  each  of  which  produ¬ 
ces  a  fenlible  Alteration  upon  a  good 
Ear.  But  becaufe  each  Side  of  the 
Glottis  moves  juft  equally,  therefore 
the  Diviftons  are  jult  double,  or  the 
Sides  of  the  Glottis^  by  their  Motion 
do  adually  divide  one  tenth  Part  of 
an  Inch  into  2400  Parts. 

Lajfitude,  Lajp-tudo^  Wearinefs, 
This  generally  expreffes  that  Weari- 
nefs  vyhich  proceeds  from  a  diftem- 
pered  State,  and  not  from  Exercife, 
becaufe  that  wants  no  Remedy  but 
Reft ;  and  proceeds  from  an  In¬ 
creafe  of  Bulk,  from  a  Diminution 
of  proper  Evacuation,  or  from  too 
great  a  Confumption  of  that  Fluid 
which  is  necelfary  to  maintain  the 
Force  and  Spring  of  the  Solids,  as 
in  Fevers  and  Convuiftons  ;  or  from 
a  vitiated  Secretion  of'  that  Juice, 
wLereby  the  Fibres  are  not  fuppiied 
either  in  due  Quantity  or  Quality. 
The  Remedy  in  the  firft  Cafe  is  Eva¬ 
cuation  ;  in  the  latter,  proper  Diet, 
or  fuch  alterative  Medicines  as  in¬ 
fluence  fuch  a  Secretion. 

Lateralis  Morbis^  the  Side-Difeafe  ; 
fome  thus  call  the  Pleurify. 

R  Latlf- 
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Laiijjimus  Dorjh  latus,  broad, 
is  a  Mufcle  fo  called  from  its  Shape, 
covering  almoil  the  whole  Back.  It 
hath  a  thin,  broad,  tendinous  Be¬ 
ginning,  which  comes  from  the  po- 
llerior  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the  lu- 
um^  'rom  the  fuperior  Spines  of  the 
Os  Sacrum,  from  all  the  Spines  of  the 
Vertebrae  of  the  Loins,  and  from  the 
feven  lower  of  th.e 'Thorax it  paf- 
fes  by  the  inferior  Angle  of  the  Sca¬ 
pula^  from  which  fome  of  its  flefty 
Fibres  fometimes  arife,  and  is  in¬ 
fer  ted  with  the  Teres  Major  by  a 
flrong,  and  broad  Tendon,  with 
which  it  pulls  the  Arm  downwards. 

Latitude,  it  is  well  known  what 
Signification  this  generally  bears  ; 
but  by  Latitude  of  Health,  to  which 
Phyficians  only  apply  it,  is  under- 
ftood  that  Deviation  from  a  certain 
Standard  of  Weight  and  Bulk,  which 
a  Perfon  can  admit  of  without  fal¬ 
ling  into  a  Difeaie  j  and  concerning 
which  SanBorius  hath  given  fome 
excellent  Aphorifms  in  his  Medicina 
Static  a. 

Laxative,  fignifies  loofe  in  Body, 
fo  as  to  go  frequently  to  ftooi. 
And, 

Laxative  Medicines,  are  fuch  as 
promote  that  Difpofition  ;  which 
they  do  by  fome  fmooth  foftening 
Quality,  taking  away  all  Tenfity  of 
the  Fibres,  and  facilitating  the  Paf- 
fage  of  the  Contents  of  the  intefti- 
nal  Tube  thro’  it :  for  which  Reafon 
all  oily  Subilances  come  under  this 
Clafs. 

Laxity  of  a  Fihre^  is  that  Degree 
of  Cohefion  in  its  Parts,  which  a 
fmall  Force  can  alter  fo  as  to  in- 
creafe  its  Length  beyond  what  is 
natural ;  and  therefore  is  a  Species 
of  Debility. 

Leaf,  Folium,  in  Botany,  is  a 
very  eifential  and  ornamental  Part 
of  a  Plant,  whofe  Office  is  to  traiif- 
pire  and  attract,  like  the  Lungs  in 


Animals,  and  to  afford  Shade* 
Leaves,  are  confidered  in  three  Re- 
fpeds,  I,  as  Simple;  2,  Com-  ■ 
pound  ;  3,  Determinate.  Simple 

Leaves  are  fuch  as  have  only  a  fingle 
Leaf  on  a  Petiole  or  Stalk.  They 
differ  in  refpedl  to  Circumfcription, 
Angles,  Sinus,  Apices,  Margin,  ’ 
Superficies,  and  Subfiance.  Leaves 
are  faid  to  be  compound  when 
there  are  more  than  one  upon  a  Pe¬ 
tiole  or  Foot'ftalk,  and  are  confi¬ 
dered  in  refpedl  to  Structure  and 
Degree.  By  the  Determination  of 
Leaves,  is  meant  their  Character, 
expreffed  from  fome  Circumftance 
foreign  to  their  own  particular 
Strufture  or  Configuration  ;  as  from 
their  Place,  Situation,  infertion;  or 
Direction. 

LeBijlernium,  is  ufed  by  fome 
Writers  for  all  that  Apparatus  which 
is  neceflary  for  the  Care  of  a  lick 
Perfon  in  Bed.  And, 

LeBualis,  is  faid  of  a  Perfon 
whofe  Diftemper  requires  him  to 
be  confined  in  Bed  ;  fignifying  the 
fame  as  Clinicus,  xxivotds',  amonglt 
the  Greeks,  from  xxfij/,  LeFtus,  a 
Bed. 

Legumen,  in  Botany,  fignifies 
that  Species  of  Plants  which  is  cal¬ 
led  Fulfe ;  and  thefe  are  fo  named, 
becaufe;  they  may  be  gathered  with 
the  Hand  without  cutting.  All 
thofe  Plants,  which  have  a  Papi¬ 
lionaceous,  or  Butterfly-like  Flower, 
are  reckoned  by  Mr.  Ray,  among 
the  Legumina.  In  the  Linncsan  Sy- 
ftem,  a  Legumen  is  defined  a  Peri- 
carpium  of  two  Valves,  wherein  the 
Seeds  are  faflened  along  one  Suture 
or  Joining  only. 

Lemma,  is  a  Term  ufed  chiefly 
by  Geometrical  Writers,  and  fig- 
nifies  a  Propofition,  which  ferves 
previoufly  to  prepare  the  Way  for 
the  more  eafy  Apprehenflon  of 
the  Manner  and  Steps  by  which 

fome 
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fome  Theorems  are  demonftrated. 
Or  for  the  Conllrudion  of  fome 
Problem.  Thus  to  prove  that  a 
Pyramid  is  I  of  a  Prifm,  or  Paral- 
leiopepid  of  the  fame  Bafe  and 
Pleight  with  it  j  the  Demonftra- 
j  tion  of  which  in  the  ordinary  Way 
:  being  difficult  and  troublefome, 
this  Ltmma  may  be  prem^ifed, 
which  is  proved  in  the  Rules  of 
Progreffion  ;  Hhat  the  Sum  of  a 
Series  of  the  Squares  of  Numbers 
in  arithmeiical  Proportion  beginning 
from  O,  and  going  on  I,  4,  9,  1 6, 
25,  36,  &:c.  is  always  fub triple 
of  the  Sum  of  as  many  Terms  equal 
to  the  great eji  ;  or  is  always  |  of  the 
greateji  Term,  multiplied  by  the  Num^ 
her  of  Terms,  Thus  alfo  to  find 
the  Infleftion  of  a  curve  Line  this 
Lemma  is  firft  premifed  :  That  a 
Tangent  may  be  drawn  to  the  gi<ven 
Cura)e  in  a  giaren  Point,  Thus  like- 
wiie  in  Phyfics,  to  the  Demonhra- 
tion  of  moft  Propohdons,  fuch  Lem¬ 
mata  as  thefe  are  necefiary  firft  to  be 
allowed  :  Lbat  there  is  no  Penetra^ 
tion  of  Dimenfons  :  That  all  Matter 
is  divifhle  ;  and  the  like.  As  alfo 
i  in  the  Theory  of  Medicine  j  That 
t  where  the  Blood  circulates,  there  is 
Life^  &C. 

Lens,  is  a  Term  in  Optics  for  a 
convex  or  concave  Glafs  that  is 
made  to  throw  the  Rays  of  Vifion 
into  a  Point;  whence  alfo  the  cry- 
llalline  Humour  of  the  Eye,  from 
its  Performance  of  the  fame  Office, 


Lenticula,  is  ufed  either  as  a 
Diminutive  of  the  foregoing,  or 
in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Ijentigo,  which 
fee  underneath,  or  for  a  particular 
Kind  of  Fever,  the  fame  as  Pete^ 
chialis,  which  throws  upon  the 
Skin  little  Spots,  like  Flea  bites, 
\  but  fomewhat  larger  ;  in  which 
iJaft  Senfe,  Langius  Forrefus,  and 
feme  others*,  ufe  it,  Ptierus  like- 


wife,  Fxercit,  de  Glandulis 
nalihus,  calls  the  Glands  of  the 
larger  Guts,  which  fpuC  out  a  Slime 
for  lubricating  their  inner  Mem¬ 
branes,  Glandulee  Lenticulares. 

Lentigo,  fignifies  a  freckly  Of 
feurfy  Eruption  upon  the  Skin  1 
fuch  efpecially  as  is  common  to 
Women  in  the  Time  of  Child-^ 
bearing.  Some  Authors  are  more 
nice  in  difiinguiffiing  feveral  Kinds 
of  this  Eruption,  and  diverfifying 
them  by  hard  Names,  than  it  is 
worth  any  Body’s  Time  to  give  re^^ 
gard  to. 

Lentor,  hath  been  ufed  by  fome 
ancient  W’^riters  to  Purpofes  now 
in  neglei^t,  and  at  prefeiit  is  chief¬ 
ly  retained  from  the  Example  of 
Bellini  to  exp  refs  that  fizy,  vif- 
cid,  coagulated  Fart  of  the  Blood, 
which  in  malignant  Fevers  ob* 
ftfudls  the  capillary  Veffiels,  and  is 
the  chief  Inftrument  of  all  thofe 
Mifchlefs  which  then  happen  ;  fee 
Bellini  de  Febribus  ;  particularly 
Prop.  19,  and  20.  but  chiefiy  the 
hitrodudiion  to  an  Englijh  Tranflation 
of  Bellini  on  that  SubjeCl. 

Leo,  befides  its  Application  to  a 
particular  Animal,  commonly  known* 
is  alfo  by  phyficai  Writers  ufed  in 
various  Senfes ;  as  for  a  Difeafe 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  Name 
of  Movr'idcri^,  which  is  a  Species  of 
a  Leprofy,  the  fame  as  ElcphantN 
afs  ;  but  the  Chemifls  have  moft 
grievoufly  tortured  it,  by  applying 
it  to  feveral  of  their  Whimfies,  now 
too  much  in  contempt,  to  deferve 
any  notice  here, 

Lepidoeidesi  from  asttL,  Squamma^ 
a  Scale,  and  Forma,  Shape  ; 

is  applied  to  fome  of  the  Sutures 
of  the  Head  :  as  is  Lepidofarcoma, 
by  M  .  Aurel.  Senjcrinusy  to  fome  fieffiy 
Excrefcences  refemblino-  Scales  in 
Shape. 

;r  t 


Lepori'^ 
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Lcporlna  Labia,  is  when  the  up¬ 
per  Lip  hath  a  natural  Defect  in  the 
Middle,  like  a  Slit  towards  the 
Nofe,  refembling  that  of  an  Hare, 
whence  it  is  commonly  called  an 
Hare-Lip  ;  Sennertus  calls  the  fame 
Rojira  Leforina  ;  and  the  Greeks 
exprelTed  the  fame  by 

fignifying  the  fame  as 

hepus. 

Lepra,  Leprofy  ;  is  undoubtedly 
Trom  the  fame  Derivation  as  Le- 
fidoeides,  being  a  feurfy  Eruption 
upon  the  Skin  ;  and  feems  to  have 
been  a  Diftemper  much  more  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Ancients,  and  in 
warmer  Climates,  than  among  us 
in  this  Part  of  the  World  ,*  or  elfe 
they  have  been  nicer  in  dihinguilhing 
it  into  feveral  Kinds  than  it  de- 
ferved as  may  be  feen  in  moft  of 
the  Commentators  upon  the  An¬ 
cients,  and  efpecially  the  Lexico¬ 
graphers,  The  greateft  Difference 
of  it  feems  moft  to  be  owing  to  the 
Difference  of  Climates,  and  Ways 
of  Living  :  Hence  i\iQ  Lepra  Grce- 
corum,  and  Lepra  Arahimi,  appear 
differently  deferibed  ;  but  it  con¬ 
cerns  us  little  to  know  of  thofe  Mat¬ 
ters,  or  their  Method  of  Cure, 
thefe  northern  Leprofies  requiring  a 
more  effcaeious  Management,  as 
they  will  not  give  way  but  to  the 
molt  powerful  Mercurials :  tho’  the 
Addition  of  Bathing  is  a  greater 
Help  than  moil '  by  their  Pradice 
feem  to  be  fenfible  of. 

Lethargy,  A/'0ap>(^,  or 
from  Obli^io.  Forgetfulnels  ; 

is  a  Diftemper  where  there  feems 
to  be  an  utter  Lofs  of  all  the  ra¬ 
tional  Powers,  and  Inaptitude  to 
Motion ;  whence  fome  have  fan- 
fied  to  call  it  Dejidia  oblhviofa. 
Stimuli  are  therefore  chiefly  ufed  in 
its  Cure. 

Lfvatores  Ani.  See  Intefimes. 

Le‘vator  Scapula:,  is  a  Mufcle 


which  arifes  from  the  fecond, 
fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  tranfverfe 
Proceffea  of  the  Neck,  by  fo  ma 
ny  diflind  Beginnings,  which  u- 
nite,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
fuperior  Angle  of  the  Scapula. 
which  it  draws  upward,  the  Word* 
Lenrator  importing  a  Lifter-up. 
It  is  alfo  called  Muf cuius  P alien- 
tia,  becaufe  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
Grief, 

Leuce,  mJkh,  by  the  Latins,. 
Alba  Vitiligo,  and  Lepra  Alha,  is  a 
Species  of  the  Lepro/y,  where  the 
Eruptions  are  whiter  and  fmootherj 
but  not  fo  effentially  differing,  as 
to  require  any  thing  particular  in  its 
Cure. 

Leucophlegmatic,  from  asuVov,  al¬ 
bum,  white,  and  (pAsj'/^o.,  Pituita, 
Phlegm ;  fignifies  fuch  a  Conflitii- 
tion  of  Body  where  the  Blood  is  of 
a  pale  Colour,  vifeid,  and  cold, 
whereby  it  fluffs  and  bloats  the  Ha¬ 
bit,  or  raifes  white  Tumours  in  the 
Feet,  Legs,  or  any  other  Pans  ; 
and  fuch  'are  commonly  Aflhmatic 
and  Dropfical ;  becaufe  alfo  in  the 
Green-Sicknefs,  as  it  is  commonly 
called.  Girls  are  of  this  Comple¬ 
xion,  that  is  frequently  lignified  by 
the  fame  Term. 

Leucorrhaea,  Asux^ppo/cc  ;  Gonor¬ 
rhoea  muliehris,  or  Fluor  alhus,  is 
met  with  in  fome  few  Authors, 
for  the  Diflemper  moft  commonly 
known  amongft  us  by  the  Name  of 
the  Whites, 

Le-vigatioti,  from  lansis,  fmooth, 
is  reducing  hard  ponderous  Bodies, 
fuch  as  Coral,  dTtty,  and  the  pre¬ 
cious  Stones,  into  a  light  fubtile 
Powder,  by  grinding  upon  a  Mar- 
bT  Stone  with  a  Muller,  as  Pain¬ 
ters  do  their  Colours,  This  is  much 
ufed  in  Pharmacy  ;  but  unlefs  the 
grinding  Inftruments  are  extreme¬ 
ly  hard,  they  will  fo  much  wear 
away,  as  to  double  fometimes  the 

Weight 
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i  Weight  of  the  Medicine  fo  ma- 
j  11  aged. 

j  Lk^ity^  is  the  Diminution  or 
I  Want  of  Weight  in  any  Body  when 
j  compared  with  another  that  is 
heavier,  and  m  this  Senfe  it  is  op- 
:  pofed  to  Gravity. 

Liber y  in  Botany,  the  inner  Bark 
or  Rhipd  of  a  Tree  or  Plant,  di- 
flin£t  from  the  Cortex^  which  is  the 
outer :  thus,  according  to  LmnauSy 
the  Calyx  is  a  Continuation  of  the 
Cortex y  bat  the  Corolla,  a  Continu¬ 
ation  of  the  Liber. 

Libido,  ftridly  fignifies  Vene¬ 
real  Dehre ;  but  is  ufed  by  fome 
V'riters,  to  exprefs  any  ftrong  In¬ 
clination,  as  to  forward  the  natu¬ 
ral  Eixcretions  by  Stool  or  Urine, 
or  to  fcratch,  in  fome  cutane¬ 
ous  Dillempers,  which  occafion 
Itching. 

Lientery,  from  Asfor,  Irs^ue,  fmooth, 
svTs^ov,  Intejiinumy  Gut,  and  pso), 
Jiuoy  to  flow ;  is  a  particular  Loofe- 
nefs,  or  Diarrhoea,  w'herein  the 
Food  pafies  fo  fuddenly  -  through 
the  Stomach  and  Guts,  as  to  be 
thrown  out  by  Stool  with  little  or 
no  Alteration.  Its  Cure  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  warm  Aftringents. 

Ligament y  from  ligo,  to  bind  ; 
is  a  white  and  folid  Body,  fofter 
than  a  Cartilage,  {which  fee)  but 
harder  than  a  Membrane  \  they 
have  no  confpicuous  Cavities,  nei¬ 
ther  have  they  any  Senfe,  left  they 
fhould  fuffer  upon  the  Motion  of 
the  Joint.  Their  chief  Ufe  is  to 
j  faften  the  Bones,  which  are  ar¬ 
ticulated  together  for  Motion,  left 
they  fhould  be  diflocated  with  Ex- 
1  ercife. 

Ligamentiim  An7iulare.  See  C^r- 
I  fus. 

<  Ligam-entum  Ciliare.  See  Ciliare 
1  Li g  amentum. 

Ligamentum  Latum,  and 


Ligament  urn  Rotundum.  See  Gene*  ' 
ratioHy  Parts  ofy  proper  to  V/ointn. 

Ligaturey  fignifies  any  thing  that 
is  tied  about  a  Part  of  the  Body, 
much  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  the  Sifr- 
geons  ufe  Bandages. 

Light.  This  is  a  Phtenomenon 
that  has  employed  the  niceft  En¬ 
quiries  of  very  great  Philofophers, 
fo  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
faid  thereupon;  but  it  fufficeth  for 
our  Purpofe  to  know,  that  it  is 
really  a  Body,  tho’  in  extremely 
finail  Particles.  Mr.  Romer  frft  de- 
monftrated,  from  Obfervations  on 
the  Eclipies  of  the  Satellites  of 
Jupiter,  that  its  Progrefs  from  the 
Sun  to  our  Earth  is  not  above  ten 
Minutes.  Since,  therefore,  the  Earth 
is,  at  leaft,  10000  of  its  own  Dia¬ 
meters  aiftant  from  the  Sun,  there¬ 
fore,  muft  the  Light  run  1000  of 
thefe  Diameters  in  a  Minute,  which 
is  above  looooo  Miles  in  a  Second. 
And,  if  a  Bullet,  moving  with  the 
fame  Celerity  with  which  it  leaves 
the  Muzzle  of  a  Cannon,  requires  2  5 
Years  to  pafs  from  the  Earth  to  the 
Sun,  as  Huygens  has  computed,  then 
will  the  Velocity  of  Light,  to  that 
of 'E  Cannon  ball,  be  as  2^  ^ears 
to  10  Minutes,  which  is  above 
J 000000  to  I.  So  that  the  Parti¬ 
cles  of  Light  move  above  a  Million 
of  Times  fwifter  than  a  Cannon- 
bullet  :  from  which  great  Rapidity 
of  Motion  very  ft  range  Effeds  may 
be  effeded  r  P  or  the  Rlomentum  of 
any  Body,  in  motion  againft  ano¬ 
ther,  is  as  a  Redangle  under  the 
Magnitude  and  Celerity  of  the 
moved  Body  ;  and  this  is  furprizing- 
.]y  enough  manifeft  in  the  common 
EfFeds  of  a  Burning-Glafs,  htow 
great  a  Force  they  have,  when  col- 
leded  by  fuch  a  Contrivance,  into 
a  fmall  Compafs  of  Adion.  Dr. 
Hoeb  has  demonftrated,  that  the 
K  3  Power 
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Power  or  Force  of  Light  decreafes, 
in  a  quadruplicate  Ratio  of  the 
Diftances  reciprocally,  or  as  the 
fquared  Squares  of  the  Diftances 
reciprocally  taken ;  and  confequent- 
!y,  that  the  Eifeft  of  Light,  or  the 
Motion  it  caufes  in  other  Bodies  will 
be  in  a  fubdiiplicate  Proportion  of 
the  Powers,  and  therefore,  only 
in  a  duplicate  Proportion  of  the 
Diftances  reciprocally  taken.  He 
has  (hewn  alfo,  that  the  Length 
of  the  Strokes  of  the  Pulfes  of  Light 
are  in  a  duplicate  Proportion  of  their 
Hiilances  reciprocally.  Suppofe  then, 
that  the  Length  of  the  Pulfe,  from 
the  Centre  outwards  at  the  Body  of 
the  Sun,  Ihouid  be  one  Inch,  the 
Lenj^th  of  the  Pulfe  of  Light  here 
with  us,  would  not  be  the  1 000000th 
Part  of  the  Thicknefs  of  an  Hair ; 
yet  the  Eye  is  fo  contrived,  that  the 
Strength  of  the  Pulfe,  which  was 
deilroyed  by  lo  great  a  Diftance, 
is  reftored  again  to  a  good  Meafure 
of  its  hrft  Power  :  for  as  in  diver¬ 
ging  Rays,  the  Length  of  the  Pulfe 
decreafes  in  a  duplicate  Ratio  of  the 
Dillance,  fo  in  converging  Rays, 
it  increafes  in  that  Ratio,  and  in  a 
contrary  Order. 

Hence  we  may  pronounce,  that- 
Light  is  always  proportionable  to 
the  Denfity  of  Rays  that  produce 
it  ;  and  that  Denfity  always  is  in 
all  Places,  or  at  all  Diftances  from 
the  Centre  of  Radiation,  as  the 
Squares  of  fuch  Diftanees  recipro¬ 
cally.  From  whence  it  is  manifeil 
how  vainly  they  attempt,  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  in  create  Light  uniformly  , 
that  is,  equally,  throughout  the 
wP-ole  Sphere  of  a  luminous  Body, 
or  radiating  Point,  it  is  probable 
alfo,  that  Bodies  and  Light  aCl  mu¬ 
tually  upon  one  another;  Bodies  up¬ 
on  Light,  in  emitting,  refledling, 
refraCting,  and  infieding  it ;  and 


Light  on  Bodies,  by  heating  them, 
and  putting  their  Parts  into  a  vi¬ 
brating  Motion,  wherein  Heat  in  a 
great  meafure  confiils  :  For,  all 
fixed  Bodies,  when  heated  beyond  a 
certain  Degree,  do  emit  Light,  and 
fhjne ;  and  this  Shining,  and  EmiL 
fion  of  Light,  is  probably  caufed 
by  the  vibrating  Motion  of  the  Parts  j 
and  all  Bodies  abounding  with 
earthy  Particles,  and  efpecially,  if 
they  ace  fulphurous,  and  their  Parts 
fufficiently  agitated,  do  emit  Light, 
whatfoever  Way  fuch  Agitation  is 
brought  about.  Thus,  Sea- Water 
fhines  in  a  Storm;  Quickfilver,  when 
(haken  in  T acuo  ;  Cats,  or  Horfes, 
when  rubbed  in  the  dark  ;  and 
Wood,  Fiih,  or  Fleih,  when  putre¬ 
fied.  For  a  farther  Account  here¬ 
of,  and  its  phyEcal  ElFeds  on  other 
Bodies,  fee  Dr.  HooFs  Opera  Pofi-. 
huma,  Molyneux's  Optics,  Reflec¬ 
tions  by  F,  Maihranche^  in  the  French 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  j4.  D.  1699.  Cheytie's  Ma¬ 
thematical  Principles  of  Natural  Re¬ 
ligion,  Sir  Ifaac  Nenvtons  Optics, 
Hawohjlee^  Experiments  before  the 
Royal  Society,  and  others. 

Limomachia,  and  Litno^onia,  are 
ufed  by  Hippocrates^  and  fome  others 
of  the  Ancients,  to  exprefs  the  ut- 
moft  Diflrefs  from  Hunger  ;  whence 
probably, 

Limologiaf  or  Loitnologia,  comes 
to  be  ufed  for  any  Treatife  of  a 
Peftilence,  from  hifxoC,  Fumes, 
Hunger,  becaufe  fuch  Calamities 
have  been  often  obferved  the 
Confequences  or  Attendants  of 
Famine. 

Limb,  by  Mathematicians,  is  ufed 
to  figriify  the  outermoE  Border  of 
any  Thing  ;  and  from  them  transfer’d 
to  the  fame  Purpofes  in  Phyfics. 

Linens,  the  fame  as  Lambati-ve, 
probably  from  the  fame  Deriva- 
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tion,  or  from  Lingua,  the  Tongue, 
becaufe  it  is  a  Form  of  Medicine 
to  be  licked  up  with  the  Tongue. 
See  Eclegnia, 

Lima  fignifes  a  white  Line, 
and  is  therefore  given,  hy  reaion 
of  its  Colour,  to  that  Line  wbdch 
reaches  from  the  Qartilago  Enji~ 
formis  to  the  Os  Pubis-^  and  is  made 
by  the  Union  of  the  Tendons  of 
the  oblique  and  tranfverfe  Mufcles, 
dividing  the  Abdomen  in  two  in  the 
Middle.  This  receives  a  Twig  of 
a  Nerve  from  the  Jntercollals  of 
each  of  its  Digitacions,  or  Inden¬ 
tings,  wLich  are  vifible  to  the  Eye, 
in  lean  Perlons  efpecially. 

Lingua,  the  Tongue.  This  is 
covered  with  two  Membranes;  the 
external  hath  on  its  upper  Part, 
and  particularly  towards  the  Tip 
of  the  Tongue,  a  great  Number 
ot  Papilla,  of  a  pyramidal  Figure  ; 
they  dand  not  up  ftraight,  but  in¬ 
cline  tow^ards  the  Bafis  of  the 
Tongue  ;  they  appear  not  fo  plain¬ 
ly  in  Men  as  in  Brutes,  in  fome  of 
which  lall  they  grow  cartilaginous. 
Each  Papilla,  has  a  fmall  Root, 
which  makes  a  fmall  Hole  in  the 
vifcous  Sub  dance  which  lies  between 
the  two  Membranes.  In  Men,  the 
chief  Ufe  of  thefe,  called  Papillce 
Pyratnidtiles,  feems  to  be  for  pre- 
ferving  the  Papillce  Ner^ofa^,  which 
are  ol  a  fofter  Subdance,  that  they 
be  not  hurt  by  the  Hardnefs,  or 
Roughnefs  of  the  Aliment ;  And  in 
Beads  which  feed  upon  Grafs, 
which  they  gather  together  with 
their  Tongue,  thefe  Papillae  are  like 
fo  many  Hooks,  for  the  grafping, 
cutting,  and  pulling  of  the  Grafs  ; 
and  perhaps  by  their  Roughnefs, 
and  rubbing  upon  the  Palate,  they 
conduce  to  prefs  the  Spittle  out  of 
the  Glands.  Towards  the  Bafis  of 
tke  Tongue  are  to  be  Icea  feveral 


fmall  Glands,  like  tiiofe  of  the 
Cheeks.  See  Mouth. 

Under  the  external  Membrane 
there  lies  a  thin  vifcous  Subftance, 
which  is  white  on  that  Side  next 
the  external  Membrane,  and  black 
on  that  Side  next  the  internal.  When 
the  Tongue  is  boiled,  this  Sub¬ 
ftance  hardens,  and  is  like  a  Sieve, 
being  full  of  fmall  Holes  made  by 
the  Roots  of  the  Papill<:e  Pyramidales, 
The  internal  Membrane  is  thin  and 
foft ;  upon  it  there  appears  feveral 
Papilla,  made  of  the  Extremities  of 
the  Nerves  of  the  Tongue,  for 
which  Reafon  th-y  are  called  Nernjo- 
fa.  They  are  iituated  upon  the 
Sides  of  the  I'ongue,  but  chiefly 
towards  its  Tip  ;  they  refemble  the 
fmall  Horns  of  a  Snail,  for  their 
Extremities  are  round,  and  bigger 
than  the  reft  of  their  Bodies.  T  he 
Extremity  of  each  Papilla  pierces 
the  external  Membrane  of  the 
Tongue.  They  quit  thofe  Holes, 
and  remain  on  the  internal  Mem¬ 
brane,  when  the  external  is  raifed. 
Thefe  Papilla  are  the  immediate 
Organ  of  Tailing. 

The  Subftance  of  the  Tongue  is 
mufculous,  being  made  of  Plans  of 
Fibres  of  difterent  Diredions.  The 
firft,  or  external  Plan,  is  made  of 
ftraight  Fibres  which  furround  the 
Tongue,  reaching  from  its  Bafis  to 
its  Point.  When  they  contrad,  they 
Ihorten  the  Tongue.  Under  them 
there  are  feveral  Plans  of  Fibres, 
which  run  from  one  Edge  of  the 
Tongue  to  the  other,  and  they  draw 
its  Edges  together.  There  are 
alfo  feveral  Plans  of  Fibres,  which 
run  from  the  Under  to  the  Upper- 
fide  of  the  Tongue ;  when  they 
contrad,  they  make  the  Tongue 
broad  and  thin.  Thefe  two  forts 
of  Fibres  He  jlratum  Juper  firatum, 
from  the  Tip  of  the  Tongue  to  its 
E  4  »  Bafis; 


\. 


\ 
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Eafjs:  Firft,  a  Plan  of  one  Sort, 
and  then  a  Plan  of  the  other  Sort. 
There  is  a  fmall  Portion  of  Fat  be¬ 
tween  tliefe  Fibres,  but,  chiefly  to¬ 
wards  the  Bafls  of  the  Tongue. 

The  Veflels  of  the  Tongue  are 
Veins  from  the  Jugulars,  called  Ra- 
fiulares.  •  It  has  Arteries  from  the 
Carotids,  and  Nerves  from  the  flfth 
and  uinih  Pair. 

The  Mafcles  of  the  Tongue  are 
three  Pair.  The  Stylogloffus  arifes 
fielhy  from  the  R.roceffus  Styioides,  and 
thence  defcending,  it  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  Root  of  the  Tongue.  Its 
Ufe  is  to  draw  the  Tongue  upwards. 
The  fecond  Pair  is  the  GenioglolJus  ; 
it  arifes  from  the  Iniides  of  the 
Fore-^part  of  the  lower  Jaw,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  Root  of  the 
I'ongue,  which  it  ferves  to  pull  out 
of  the  Mouth.  The  third  is  the 
QeratoghJJus,  which  arifes  broad  and 
fiefliy  from  the  Sides  of  the  Os 
Hyoidcs,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Root  of  the  Tongue,  which  it  pulls 
diredly  into  the  Mouth.  The  Fi¬ 
bres  of  this  Mufcle,  which  are 
neareft  the  Extremities  of  the  Os 
Hy aides,  were  called  the  Bafiogiojfus  ; 
but  there  is  no  Reafon  to  diifinguifli 
them,  fince  they  lie  in  the  fame 
Plan,  and  their  Fibres  have  the 
j'ame  Diredlion,  Origination,  and 
Infertion.  The  T ongue  is  not  only 
moved  by  thefe  Mufcles,  but  alfo 
by'  a  Bone  called  Os  Uyeides,  which 
lies  at  the  Root  of  the  Tpngue,  and 
in  Figure  is  like  the  Greek  Letter  u, 
from  w'hence,  and  Forma, 

Shape,  it  has  its  Name.  It  is  com- 
pofed  ordinarily  of  three  Bones  ^ 
that  in  the  Middle  makes  its  Bafls, 
and  is  fnorter  than  the  other  two. 
It  is  convex  without,  "  but  concave 
Within  :  The  other  two  are  joined 
to  its  two  Ends  by  two  intervening 
Cartilages  ;  they  are  much  longer 
than  the  firR :  They  have  each  a 


Cartilage  at  their  Extremities,  and 
are  called  Cornua,  or  Horns.  The 
Bafls  of  this  Bone  is  joined  to  the 
Root  of  the  Tongue,  and  its  Horns 
are  joined  to  the  upper  Angles  of 
the  Cartilago  Fhyroides,  and  by  two 
fmall  and  round  Ligaments  to  the 
FroceJJus  Siyloides,  of  each  Side. 
This  Bone  is  moved,  and  with  it 
the  Tongue,  by  five  Pair  of  Muf¬ 
cles.  The  firft  is  the  Geniohyoid^us, 
fo  called  from  yhvg,  Mentum,  the 
Chin,  and  the  reft  as  the  Word 
Hyoides :  It  arifes  fleftiy  from  the 
Fore-part  of  the  lower  Jaw  inter¬ 
nally,  and  is  inferted  into  the  Bafls 
of  the  Os  Hyoides,  which,  with  the 
Tongue,  it  pulls  upwards,  and  for¬ 
wards.  Its  Antagonift  is  the  Ster^ 
nohyoidaius,  which  arifes  from  the 
Inflde  of  the  Claojicle,  and  afeen- 
ding  above  the  Sternothyroideeus^  it 
is  inferted  into  the  Bafe  of  the  Os 
Hyoides,  which  it  pulls  downwards. 
The  third  is  the  Mylohyoid  reus,  and 
arifes  fleftiy  from  the  Inflde  of  the 
lower  Jaw,  under  the  Dentes  molaresy 
and  is  implanted  into  the  Sides  of 
the  Bafe  of  the  Os  Hyddes :  It  draw- 
eth  this  Bone  and  the  Tongue  ob¬ 
liquely  upwards  Its  Antagonift  is 
the  Coracohyoideeus,  which  is  wrong  . 
named,  becaufe  it  arifes  not  from 
the  Procejfus  Coracoides,  but  from 
the  upper  Edge  of  the  Scapula, 
near  its  Neck:  and  afeending  ob^ 
liquely  under  the  Maftoidreus,  it  is  , 
inferted  into  the  Os  Hyoides,  and 
pulls  it  obliquely  downwards.  The 
Belly  of  this  Mufcle  is  a  little  ten¬ 
dinous  in  its  Middle,  that  the  Vef- 
fels  which  go  to  the  Head  be  not 
comprefled,  when  it  adeth.  The 
flfth  Pair  is  the  Stykhyoideeus,  and 
arifes  from  the  Siyloides  ProceJJus, 
whence  defcending,  it  is  inferted 
into  the  Horns  of  the  Os  Hyoides, 
which  it  draws  to  one  Side,  and  a, 
little  upwards.  The  Belly  of  this 

Mufcle 
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Mufcle  is  perforated  for  the  Paf- 
fage  of  the  Tendon  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Digajiricus. 

Liniment^  is  a  form  of  external 
Medicine  made  of  undluous  Sub- 
ftances,  to  rub  upon  any  Part  j  as 
the  Word  itfelf  imports, 

Lipoihymiay  from  mIttco,  deficlo^ 
to  want,  and  Animus,  Spi¬ 

rit,  is  a  Fainting  or  Swooning, 
from  too  great  a  Decay  or  Walle  of 
Spirits. 

Lippitudo,  is  a  Diforder  of  the 
Eyes,  from  a  Decay  or  Obftruc- 
tion  of  their  natural  Moifture,  which 
•  makes  them  feel  dry,  and  appear 
angry  and  red,  commonly  called 
Blear-eyed. 

Liquamen,  is  any  Thing  capaMe 
of  melting,  and  is  generally  ufed 
to  exprefs  fuch  undluous  Subilances 
as  are  procured  by 

Liquation,  or 

Liquefaction,  which  fignify  the 

fame,  from  liquefacio,  to  melt,  or 
make  into  a  Liquor.  See  Fufion, 

I  which  it  is  fometimes  alfo  con- 

I  founded  with. 

j  Liquid,  or  Liquidity,  is  fuch  a 
Property  in  Bodies,  as  is  alfo  ex- 
preffed  by  Fluidity  ;  but  this,  fome- 
what  farther  than  that,  alfo  fup- 

pofes  a  Power  of  Wetting,  which 
all  Fluids  have  not,  and  proceeds 
from  a  peculiar  Configuration  of 
Particles,  which  difpoies  them  to 
adhere  to  the  Surfaces  of  Bodies 
which  are  immerfed  into  them. 

Litharge,  is  a  Subfiance  that  arifes 
in  the  Purification  of  Silver,  al- 
tho’  from  its  yellow  Colour,  it  is 
commonly  called  Litharge  of  Gold, 
It  is  much  ufed  in  Emplafiers  ;  for 
it  dilTolves  by  boiling  in  Oil,  and 
gives  a  proper  Confifience,  as  in  the 
Diachylon. 

Lithiafis,  from  Lapii,  a 

Stone;  is  the  Gravel  and  Stone  in 
'  the  Bladder  ;  And, 


Lithotomy,  from  the  fame,  and 
’Tifx.vca,  feco,  to  cut ;  is  taking  out  the 
Stone  by  Catting,  the  Operator  be¬ 
ing  called  a 

Lithotomiji.  Alfo, 

Lithontriptics,  from  the  fame, 
and  TpiCcv,  tera,  to  wear ;  are  fuch 
Medicines  as,  by  their  penetrating, 
or  i  deterging  Qiialities,  cut,  dif- 
folve,  or  wear  away  fuch  Subftan- 
ces,  when  generated  in  the  Body, 
fo  as  to  forward  the  Difeharge  of 
the  Principles  out  of  the  containing 
Vefiels. 

Litus,  the  fame  as  Linbnentum ; 
which  fee. 

Lixiwium,  is  a  Liquor  made  by 
the  Infufion  of  A  flies,  or  any  burnt 
Subftances,  which  is  more  or  lefs 
pungent  and  penetrating,  as  it 
is  impregnated  with  the  Salts  and 
fiery  Particles  abounding  there¬ 
in.  And  what  is  left,  after  the 
Evaporation  of  fuch  a  Liquor,  is 
called  a 

Lixi^ial,  or 

Lixiviate  Salt  ;  fuch  as  all  thofe 
are,  which  are  made  by  Incine¬ 
ration. 

Lobe,  fignifies  any  Body  turned 
of  a  roundifii  Shape;  whence  Roots 
of  Plants  are  thus  called  in  Botany : 
And  in  Anatomy,  divers  Parts  of 
the  Body  are  thus  diftinguilhed  ;  as 
the  Lobes  of  the  Ears,  Lungs,  Li¬ 
ver,  and  the  like ;  which  Parts  fee, 
Bidloo  ufes  the  diminutive  Lobellus, 
or  little  Lobe,  for  the  four  Procefies 
of  the  Brain. 

Loch,  and  Lchoch,  are  Arabian 
Names  for  thofe  Forms  of  Medi¬ 
cines,  which  are  now  commonly 
called  Eclegma' s,  Lambatinoes,  Linc- 
tus's,  or  the  like  ;  which  fee. 

Lochia,  Loches,  fignifies  fuch  E- 
vacuations,  as  are  peculiar  to  Wo¬ 
men  in  Childbed.  The  neareft  De¬ 
rivation  of  this  Term,  that  bears 
any  Affinity  to  the  Senfe  it  is  ufed 
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in,  is  from  cuho,  to  He 

down.  See  Placenta, 

Loculamenta,  llri^Jy  fignifies  lit¬ 
tle  Pockets  ;  and  thence  the  Term 
is  made  ufe  of  in  Botany,  to  ex- 
prefs  thofe  little  djitind  Cells  or 
Partitions  within  the  common  Cap- 
fula  Seminalis  of  any  Plant  ;  as  thofe 
within  the  Seeds  of  Poppies,  bfc.  • 

Lohocb,.  See  Loch. 

Long/^nrtty,  fignifies  long  Life, 
to  procure  which,  Abflinence  and 
Kegularity  are  fuppofed  to  be  highly 
conducive. 

Longi^mm  Dorfi^  is  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Back,  that,  at  its  Beginning, 
is  not  to  be  feparated  from  the 
S-acrelumhalisy  arifing  with  it  from 
the  hinder-part  of  the  Spine  of  the 
Jlium,  and  upper  Part  of  the  Os 
fncrnm,  and,  as  it  afcends,  it  gives 
Tendons  to  each  tranfverfe  Pro- 
cefs  of  the  Fertebr<s  of  the  Loins, 
^horaxy  and  Neck.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  fome  others,  this  helps  to 
keep  the  Body  eredl. 

Lcngitudinaly  Lengthways,  is  op- 
pofed  to  Tranfverfe. 

Longus  Colliy  is  a  Mufcle,  that  is 
fafiened  to  the  five  upper  Vertebra 
of  the  Back,  and  to  all  thofe  of  the 
Neck  :  but  becaufe  the  laft  are 
more  moveable  than  the  firft,  there¬ 
fore,  they  are  its  Infertion,  and  thofe 
of  the  Back  its  Origination.  This 
helps  to  bend  the  Neck. 

Longus  Cuhitausy  is  a  Mufcle  that 
in  conjundlion  with  others,  extends 
the  Cubitus.  It  arifes  from  the  in¬ 
ferior  Cofia  of  the  Scapuluy  nigh  its 
Neck,  and  pafieth  betwixt  the  two 
round  Mufcles.  It  defcends  on  the 
Backfide  of  the  Humerusy  where  it 
joins  with  the  J^re^vis  and  Brachiaus 
externus. 

Lotiony  is  a  Form  of  Medicine, 
compounded  of  aqueous  Liquids, 
uled  to  walh  any  Part  with,  from 
to  walh. 


Lozengesy  is  a  Form  of  Medicine,  " 
made  into  fmall  Pieces,  to  be  held 
or  chew’d  in  the  Mouth  till  melted 
or  wafted. 

Lubricityy  is  a  Property  chiefly 
of  fluid  Bodies,  which  makes  them 
foft  and  yielding,  as  in  Oils  and 
the  like,  from  Lubricitasy  Slipperi- 
nefs. 

Lussy  fignifies  a  Plague,  or  Con-  , 
tagion;  but,  according  to  modern 
Ufe,  efpecially  when  joined  with 
Gallicay  or  Venereay  means  only  the 
Pox.  There  are  various  Opinions 
of  this  Difeafe,  as  to  its  Caufes  and 
Propagations  chiefly,  which  have 
their  Foundation  in  nothing  but 
Conjeaure.  And  many  Cafes,  that 
pafs  for  a  Conftitution-Pox,  fepa^ 
rate  from  a  Gonorrhceuy  are  not  .dl- 
ftinguilhabie  from  fome  Species  of  a 
Scurvy ;  and  are  very  often  nei¬ 
ther  from  Infeaion,  nor  capable  of 
communicating  one:  Such  are  to 
be  managed,  as  the  Scurvy,  Lepro- 
fies,  Stuma’s,  and  the  like ;  and 
feldom  require  any  thing  peculiar 
to  Venereal  Uiforders.  But  where 
it  is  remarkably,  and  certainly  from 
Venereal  Foulnefies,  it  is  to  be  ma¬ 
naged  according  to  the  Appearance 
of  Symptoms,  either  by  Evacuation, 
Detergents,  or  Abforbe/.ts,  or  all 
together. 

LumbagHy  from  Lumhi,  the  Loins, 
and  agoy  to  aft,  fignifies  Pains  that 
are  very  troubld'ome  about  the 
Loins,  and  Small  of  the  Back,  fuch 
as  precede  Ague-Fits  and  Fevers. 
They  are  mqft  commonly  from  Ful- 
nefs  and  Acrimony,  in  common 
with  a  Difpofition  to  Yawnings, 
Shuddering,  and  erratic  Pains  in 
other  Parts,  and  go  off  with  Eva¬ 
cuation,  generally  by  Sweat,  and 
other  critical  Difcharges  of  Fevers. 

Lumhares  Gtandula,  See  Ladfeal 
Veins.  Some  Arteries,  Veins,  ftfr, 
are  alfo  called  Lumbareiy  while 
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they  are  in  their  PafTage  thro’  the 
Loins. 

Lumhricales  called  alfo 

VermiculareSf  for  the  fame  Reafon  j 
both  thefe  Terms  fignifying  any 
thing  bearing  Refemblance  to 
Worms,  which  the  Mufcles  thus 
called  do,  by  their  Smalnefs  and 
Shape,  ariling  from  the  Tendons 
of  the  Profundusy  and  are  inferred 
into  the  firit  Internodes  of  each  Fin¬ 
ger,  on  their  internal  Sides  next  the 
Thumb.  They  affift  in  bending 
the  firft  Joints  of  the  Fingers ;  for 
which  Caufe  they  are  fometimes 
called  Flexores  primi  Internodii  Di¬ 
git  or  um. 

Luna,  in  the  Language  of  the 
Chemifts,  lignifies  Silver,  from  the 
fuppofed  Influence  of  that  Planet 
(the  Moon)  thereupon.  The  medi¬ 
cinal  Virtues  of  this  Metal  are  none 
at  all,  until  it  has  undergone  very 
elaborate  Preparations.  See  Dif- 
penfatory. 

Lunata  Cartilago.  See  Libia, 

Lunatic  iignifies  being  mad,  from 
Luna,  the  Moon  ;  becaufe  it  has  an¬ 
ciently  been  an  eftabliflied  Opinion, 
that  fuch  Perfons  were  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  that  Planet :  And  a 
much  founder  Philofophy  has  taught 
us,  that  there  is  fomething  in  it, 
but  not  in  that  particular  Manner 
as  the  Ancients  imagined,  or  other- 
wife  than  what  it  has  in  common 
with  other  heavenly  Bodies,  occa- 
floninor  various  Alterations  in  the 

O 

Gravity  of  our  Atmofphere,  an4 
thereby  affedling  human  Bodies, 

Lungs.  This  is  an  Organ  in  the 
human  Frame,  of  fo  great  Moment 
to  its  due  Prefervation,  that  the 
Structure  and  Ufe  thereof  cannot 
be  too  nicely  inquired  into.  The 
Lungs  are  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Cavity  of  the  L borax,  and  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  Lobes  by  the  Me- 
diadinum  3  the  left  is  alfo  frequent¬ 


ly  fubdivided  into  two  more.  The 
Figure  of  both  Lobes  together  re- 
fembles,  in  Shape,  a  Cow’s  Foot, 
being  a  little  concave  betwixt  the 
two  Lobes,  where  they  embrace 
the  Heart,  and  behind,  where  they 
lie  upon  the  Vertebrae  ;  but  before, 
where  they  touch  the  Sternum  and 
Ribs,  they  are  convex.  The  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Lungs  in  a  Fcstus,  is  of 
a  pale  red  ;  but  after  the  Air  has 
once  entered  them,  they  lofe  their 
red,  and  remain  always  pale,  tho* 
in  Adults  they  are  variegated  both 
with  the  one  and  the  other.  They 
are  tied  to  the  Sternum  by  the  Me- 
diajitnum  before,  to  the  Vertebras 
hy  PiiQ  Pleura  behind,  where  it  rifes 
from  the  Vertebrae  to  the  Heart  by 
the  Vena  Arteria  Pulmonalis ;  and 
fometimes  to  the  Pleura,  where  it 
covers  the  Ribs,  and  particularly  in 
the  left  Side,  and  efpecially  after  a 
Pleurify. 

The  Lobes  of  the  Lungs  are 
covered  with  a  double  Membrane ; 
the  external,  which  is  a  Produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Pleura  ;  and  the  inter¬ 
nal,  which  not  only  immediate;!/ 
covers  the  Subflance  of  the  Lungs, 
but  its  inner  Lamina  alfo  frlls  up 
the  Interftices  which  are  between 
the  Bunches  of  the  fmall  Lobes, 
with  little  veficular  Cells.  The 
fine  capillary  Blood- vefl'els  are  fo 
thick  upon  this  Membrane,  that 
it  feems  to  be  nothing  but  a  Net¬ 
work  of  Veins  and  Arteries.  The 
Subflance  of  the  Lungs  is  com- 
pofed  of  an  infinite  Number  of 
little  Lobes  of  various  Figures 
and  Magnitudes  :  but  their  Sur¬ 
faces  are  fo  adapted  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  to  leave  but  very  few  and 
fmall  Interflices.  Thefe  Lobes  are 
difpofed  like  fo  many  Bunches  of 
Grapes  upon  the  Sides  of  ‘  the 
Bronchi  ’,  each  little  Lobe  con¬ 
tains  within  its  own  proper  Mem¬ 
brane* 
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hrane,  an  infinite  Nutnbef  of  fniall 
and  iittie  orbicular  Yeficles,  which 
leave  Itnall  Juterhices  between 
them,  that  are  full  of  little  Mem-, 
branes,  like  tliofe  whjeh  tie  the. 
Lobes  together.  The  Extremities 
of  the  ■  Branches  of  the  Wind¬ 
pipe  open  into  the  Cavity  of  the 
Vehclfs,  which  are  properly  form¬ 
ed  by  its  '  Membranes ;  bat  the 
capillary  •  Blood- veiTeis  are  only 
fpread  upon  the  Veficles  like  a  I'^et, 
with  frequent  and  large  Inofcula- 
tions. 

The  VeiTeis  which  enter  the 
Lungs,  are  the  Trachea^  or  Afpera 
Artcria,  by  which  we  draw  in  the 
Air  5  the  Arteria  Pulmonalisy  which 
comes,  from  the  right  Ventricle  j 
and  Vena  Pulmonalis,  whofe  Trunk 
opens  into  the  left  Ventricle  of 
the  Heart  :  Each  of  tliefe  divides 
into  two  Branches,  for  the  two 
great  Lobes  of  the  Lungs,  where 
they  are  fubdivided  into  as  many 
Branches  as  there  are  little  Lobes 
or  Veficles  in  the  Lungs.  Where- 
ever  there  is  a  Branch  of  the 
"Trachea^  there  is  alfo  a  Branch  of 
the  Vein  and  Artery;  and  the 
^irac-hea  is  always  in  the  Middle. 
Upon  the  '  Branches  of  the  T r  ache  a 
Arteria^  which  are  called  Bronchi^ 
runs  a  fmall  Artery  calkd  Arteria 
IVonchialisy  and  a  fmall  Vein  cal¬ 
led  Vena  Pneumonica,  The  Artery 
comes  from  the*  Aorta,  and  the 
Vein  opens  into  the  Subclarvian, 
Upon  the  Bronchi,  even  to  their 
miuuceft  Ramiheations,  run  like- 
wife  the  line  Threads  of  the  eighth 
Pair  of  Nerves.  Befides  thefe,  the 
Lungs  have  Lymphatics,  wTich 
ciifcharge  themfelves  into  the  Tho¬ 
racic  Dud ;  but  they  are  fmaller, 
and  make  more  frequent  Inofcu- 
larions  than  are  obferv-able  any 
where  elfe,  This  is  the  Pahage  of 
the  Vedbis  thro'  the  Lungs  ;  but  be- 


caufe  the  Trachea  Arteria  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  Strudure,  it  requires  to  be 
particularly  explained.  See  Afpera 
Arteria, 

From  the  Strudure  of  the  Lungs 
thus  explained,  may  be  mechani¬ 
cally  deduced  the  great  Effed  they 
produce  upon  the  Blood  by  means 
of  the  Air  :  For,  whilft  the  Feetus 
is  in  the  VVomb,  the  Veficles  of  the 
Lungs  lying  flat  upon  one  another, 
comprefs  all  the  capillary  Blood- 
Veil  els,  which  are  fpread  upon  them  : 
but,  as  foon  as  we  are  born,  the 
Air,  by  the  Dilatation  of  the  Tho¬ 
rax,  is  thruft  into  the  Branches  of 
the  T.racbea  Arteria,  and  blows  up 
the  Veflcles  into  Spheres  ;  by 
which  means,  the  Compreflion  be-r 
mg  taken  oiT  from  the  Blood-vef- 
fels,  ana  they  equally  expanded 
with  the  Lungs,  all  the  Blood,  has 
a  free  Pafiage  through  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  Artery ;  but  when  the  Air  is 
thrufl:  out  again  by  the  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax', 
it  being  a  fluid  Body,  cemprefles 
the  Veficles  End  Blood-vefl'els  up¬ 
on  them  every  where  equally.  By 
this  Compreflion  the  red  Globules 
of  the  Blood,  which,  through  their 
languid  Motion  in  the  Veins,  were 
grown  too  big  to  circulate  in  the  fine 
capillary  VeiTeis,  are  broken  and 
divided  again  in  the  Serum,  and  the 
Blood  made  fit  for  Nourifliment 
and  Secretion.  This  Preflhre  of 
the  Air  upon  the  Blood  veflels, 
may  be  demonftrated  to  be  equal  to 
1 00  lb.  Weight,  and  in  Coughing 
or  Crying  it  may  exceed  400  lb. 
Weight. 

But,  though  thefe  are  neceflhry 
Confequences  of  Refpiration,  yet 
feveral  Experiments  tend  to  de- 
monflrate,  that  fome  Pardcles  of 
the  Air  mud  like  wife  enter  the 
Blood  veflels,  and  mix  with  the 
Blood  in  the  Lungs :  For,  we  are 

affured. 
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afTured,  that  the  Air  will  efcape  the 
Pores  of  any  Number  of  Bladders 
when  compreffed  only  bv  the 
Weight  of  the  Water,  into  which  it  is 
funk ;  and  therefore,  the  Prelfure  of 
100  lb.  Weight,  in  ordinary  Re- 
fpiration,  cannot  but  thrud  fome 
Farticles  of  it  into  the  Blood  veffels. 
It  is  farther  llievvn  by  the  Air- 
plimp,  that  Animals  cannot  live 
when  fhut  up  in  common  Air,  tho’ 
it  retains  its  wonted  Prefl’ure.  The 
faitie  Method  alfo  alTures  us,  that 
Animals  will  live  longer,  when  fhut 
up  in  comprelTed  Air  ;  and  that, 
when  they  are  dying  in  common 
Air,  they  may  be  revived,  by  pref- 
fing  in  more  frefh  z4ir.  It  may 
likewife  be  demonhrated,  that  the 
Difference  between  the  Gravity  .of 
the  Air  in  the  City,  and  that  of  the 
Country,  which  the  Barometer  (hews 
to  be  very  fmall,  can  never  be  the 
Caufe  of  that  Difficulty  of  Breath¬ 
ing,  which  fome  experience  in  the 
one,  and  not  in  the  other ;  for  they 
are  not  near  fo  fenfible  of  rhe  Dif¬ 
ferent  Gravities  of  the  Air  in  the 
fame  Place,  as  they  are  of  a  much 
final] er  Diference  in  two  diftind 
and  remote  Places,  where  the  Con¬ 
tents  of  the  Ak  are  different. ' 

But  the  main  Purpofe  of  Refpira- 
tion,  and  the  chief  Office  of  the 
Lungs  being  to  form  thofe  elaflic 
Bodies,  of  which  the  Blood  does 
principally  confift,  and  which  are  fo 
neceffary  to  its  Circulation  ;  it  de- 
ferves  farther  to  be  confidered,  that 
the  Blood  confiffs  of  a  Lymph 
whiCii  13  the  common  Vehicle,  feve- 
ral  Salts,  Ramenta  of  a  thick  Con¬ 
fidence,  and  thofe  Globules,  of 
which  we  are  now  fpeaking  ;  tho’ 
foinetimes  they  are  of  different  Co- 
lours,  as  white,  blue,  and  purple, 
which  any  one  may  difeover  with 
an  ordinary  Microfeope.  Now,  it 
is  certain,  that  tnefe  Globules  nesy 


burff,  as  in  Obilrudions,  or  be  very 
much  exhauhed,  as  in  violent  Hae¬ 
morrhages,  and  yet  be  recovered, 
and  recruited  again,  fo  that  they 
mult  be  formed  fomewhere  or  other 
from_  the  Chyle.  And  fince  it  is 
certain,  that  they  are  not  folid  Par¬ 
ticles,  as  appears  both  by  ocular 
Infpedion,  and  other  Means  ,”  alfo, 
that  they  adually  do  change  their 
globular  Figures  into  thofe  of  oblong 
Spha^ioides,  as  they  move  thro’  the 
capillary  Veffels  :  from  all  thefe  to- 
geiher,  Confidered  with  their  Coagu¬ 
lation  with  Acids,  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  they  may  be  little  Bub¬ 
bles,  blown  up  from' the  vifcid  Parts 
of  the  Chyle,  by  the  Force  of  fome 
fubtile  elaftic  Air.  Now,  no  Place 
in  the  Body  can  afford  this  elaiik 
Fluid  but  the  Lungs ;  and  this  may 
be  the  Reafon  why  the  Chyle  enters 
into  ^  thofe  two  Veins  only,  whicli 
are  juft  returning  into  the  Flearr, 
immediately  to  be  fent  into  the 
Lungs.  For  fince  in  our  grofs  Ele¬ 
ment  of  Air,  there  is  always  inter- 
fperfed  a  finer  elaftic  Fluid,  which 
is  the  principal  Agent  in  all  the  fur- 
prizing  Effeds  commonly  aferibed 
to  the  other;  though  the  groffer 
Element  cannot,  yet  this  hner  Fluid, 
by  the  forementioned  Force  in  Re- 
fpiration, .  may  be  thruft  thro’  the 
Sides  of  thefe  F eficul^e  into  the 
B  ood-veffels.  And  fince  thefe 
Blood-globules  muft  nrceffarily  be 
generated  fomewhere,  and  that  there 
is  no  Place  in  the  Body  befldes, 
thro^’  which  this  fubtle  Fluid  can 
be  fqueezed,  with  a  Force  fufiicient 
to  carry  it  into  the  Blood,  but  in 
the  Lungs,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  thefe  Globules  are  there  formed 
after  the  forementioned  Manner. 
The  vifeous  Part  of  the  Chyle  be¬ 
ing,  by  the  fhorteft  and  fafeft 
Courfe  poffible,  brought  into  the 
returning  Part  of  the  Blood,  is  fent 
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from  the  right  Ventricle  of  the 
Heart  to  the  Lungs,  and  is  fpread 
upon  the  Sides  of  the  Veficul<^  there¬ 
of  in  little  fine  Tubes,  This  fine 
Fluid  then  in  the  Aft  of  Refpiration, 
being  fqueezed  thro’  the  Veficles  of 
the  Lungs,  and  the  Sides  of  the 
Blood' veffels,  is  forced  into  the 
vifeoas  Part  of  the  Chyle  now  run¬ 
ning  by  in  the  Serum  j  and  by  its 
perpendicular  Preffure  on  the  Sides 
of  that  Cavity  it  forms,  produces 
a  little  fmall  Bubble  of  a  determi¬ 
nate  Magnitude,  and  Thicknefs  of 
Shell,  from  whence  it  has  its  Co¬ 
lour.  After  this,  by  the  Force  of 
the  fucceeding  Fluid,  this  little  Bub¬ 
ble  is  broken  off  from  the  Pore, 
and  carried  along  the  Artery;  and 
the  Cohefion  of  the  Parts  of  the 
Shell  of  this  Bubble  being  greater 
than  the  Force  from  without,  where¬ 
by  the  thin  Serum  afts  upon  it,  it  is 
prefawed  in  its  Figure  thro’  all  the 
various  Motions  of  the  compound 
Fluid  of  the  Blood.  And,  if  it  hap¬ 
pen  that  thefe  Babbles  Ihould  be 
burd  (as  they  molt  certainly  are  by 
mani^'Dld  Caufes)  whenever  they 
come  to  the  Lungs,  they  are  new 
formed  again,  whereby  the  Tex¬ 
ture  of  the  Blood,  and  the  Circula¬ 
tion  thereof,  is  prefer ved  conilant 
and  uniform  :  For,  fhould  thefe 
Bubbles  be  all  dellroyed,  there  muft 
of  neceifity  arife  a  general  Obilruc- 
tion  in  all  the  capillary  Arteries.  A 
Mixture  of  Oil  nnd  Vinegar  ad¬ 
mirably  exhibits  the  like  Formation 
of  Babbles  ;  for,  when  it  is  looked 
upon  through  a  Microfeope,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  an  In¬ 
finity  of  fuch  Globules  formed  by 
the  Iramiffion  of  Air  and  Vine¬ 
gar  into  little  Shells  of  Oil.  See 
Blood, 

Lufia^  is  a  fmall,  foR,  round 
Tumour,  feared  in  a  tendinous 
Part  of  the  Joints  of  the  Fingers, 


or  Toes,  moveable  every  Way^ 
but  unattended  with  Pain  ;  being 
of  much  the  fame  Nature  with  a 
Ganglion. 

Lupus,  ftriftly  fignifies  the  Wolf, 
or  Wild  Dog;  but  fome  Perfons 
have  figuratively  applied  it  to  a 
grievous  eating  Ulcer,  like  the  Pba- 

gedt^na. 

Lute,  is  a  Mixture  of  feveral 
adhefive  Subftances  together,  to 
clofe  the  Junctures  of  Vellels  in 
Diftillation,  from  Lutum,  Dirt  : 
Such  Compofitions  being  on  any 
other  Account  of  a  mean  Value, 
and  not  much  unlike  to  Dirt  in  Ap¬ 
pearance. 

Luxation,  is  a  flipping  of  any 
thing  out  of  its  Place,  and  is  ufed 
to  fignify  the  disjointing  the  Bones 
in  any  Parts  whatfoever  ;  which  is 
done  various  Ways,  and  they  are 
to  be  reduced  by  as  many,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  Formation  and 
Articulation  of  the  Joint ;  For 
which  fee  the  Books  of  Praftical 
Surgery. 

L]mph^  or  Lympha,  is  generally 
ufed  for  fuch  a  tranfparent  Fluid  as 
Water ;  and  therefore,  in  Anatomy, 
is  ufed  for  the  Contents  of  the  Vef- 
fels  called 

Lympbadulis,  from  Lympha,  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  duco,  to  convey  ;  or. 

Lymphatics,  which  are  flender 
pellucid  Tubes,  whofe  Cavities  ai*e 
contrafted  at  fmall  and  unequal 
Diitances,  by  two  oppofite  femi- 
Innar  Valves,  which  permit  a  thi« 
and  tranfparent  Liquor  to  pafs  thro 
them  towards  the  Heart,  but  which 
Ihut  like  Flood-gates  upon  its  re¬ 
turning.  They  arife  in  all  Parts  of 
the  Body  ;  but  after  what  Manner 
needs  no  great  Difpute :  For,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  all  the  Liquors  in  the 
Body,  excepting  the  Chyle,  are  fe- 
parated  from  the  Blood  in  the  fine 
capillary  Vefl'els,  by  a-  diiferent 
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Pipe,  from  the  common  Channel, 

I  in  which  the  reft  of  the  Blood  movies ; 
i  but  whether  this  Pipe  be  long  or 
J  ibort,  whether  it  be  vifible  or  in¬ 
i’ ihble,  it  is  hill  a  Gland,  whilH  it 
fillers  ^  feme  Part  ot  the  Blood  to 
pafs  through  it,  ^denying  a  Paffage 
to  others.  Now,  the  Glands,  which 
feparate  the  Lymph,  mail  be  of  the 
fmalleft  Kinds,  for  they  are  invifi- 
ble  to  the  hneft  Microfeope  ;  but 
their  excretory  Ducts,  the  lymphatic 
Veffels,  unite  wi';h  one  another, 
and  grow  larger  as  they  approach 
the  Heart;  yet  they  do  not  open 
into  one  common  Channel,  as  the 
Veins  do  :  For,  fometimes  we  find 
two,  or  three,  or  more  Lymphatics, 
running  by  one  another,  which  on- 
I  ly  communicate  by  fhort  interme- 
i  diate  Ducts,  and  which  unite,  and 
immediately  divide  again.  <  In  their 
Progrefs  they  always  touch  at  one, 
or  two  conglobate,  or  veficular 
Glandb,  into  which  they  difeharge 
themfelveG  of  their  Lympha.  Some¬ 
times  the  whole  Lymphatic  opens 
!  at  leveral  Places  into  the  Glands, 
and  fometimes  it  fends  in  only  two 
or  three  Branches,  whilft  the  main 
T  rank  pafles  over,  and  joins  the 
Lymphatics,  which  arife  from  the 
I  oppolite  Sides  of  the  Glands,  ex¬ 
porting  again  their  Lympha  to  their 
common  Receptacles.  Now,  the 
Glands  of  the  Abdomen^  which  re- 
'  ceive  the  Lymphatics  from  all  the 
Parts  it  contains,  as  likewife  from 
the  lower  Extremities,  are  the  G/a/2- 
Inguinales  Saci'<£^  lliaCiS^  hum^ 
hares^  Me/rnteric^^  and  Hepatic^ ; 
i  all  which  fend  out  new  Lymphatics, 
i  which  pour  their  Contents  into  the 
,  Rcceptaculum  Chyli^  as  thofe  of  the 
i  Cheft,  Head,  and  Arms,  do  into 

I  the  Dud  us  Thoracicus,  jugular  and 

II  fubclavian  Veins.  Thele  Glands 
[  are  rooud  and  faiooth  Bodies,  about 
ij  the  Bignefs  of  an  Hazel  Nut^  big- 
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ger  or  lelTer,  according  to  the  Nurft-^ 
ber  of  Lymphatics  they  .  receive. 
Their  Subftance  is  membranous, 
which  divides  the  whole  Bulk  into 
little  Cells,  which  receive  the  Lymph 
from  the  Lymphatics  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  they  are  improperly  called 
Glands,  becaufe  they  feparate  no 
Liquor  from  the  Blood.  It  is  true, 
that  their  exporting  Lymphatics, 
communicating  with  their  Arteries, 
do  receive  a  Lymph  from  them ; 
but  this  is  done  without  the  Help  of 
conglobate  Glands,  as  the  lacteal 
VTins  do  with  the  capillary  Arteries 
of  the  Guts :  and  the  chief  Ufe  of 
thele  veiicular  Todies  feems  to  be, 
that  the  flow  moving  Lympha  may 
receive  a  greater  Velocity  from  the 
elaftic  Contradlion  of  their  mem¬ 
branous  Cells,  as  well  as  from  the 
new  Lymph  immediately  derived 
from  the  x^rteries.  If  the  I.ympii 
be  chemically  examined,  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  great  deal  of 
Volatile,  but  no  fixed  Salt,  fbme 
Phlegm,  fame  Sulphur,  and  a  little 
Earth. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Lymph  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Confideration  of 
the  Parts  into  which  it  difcb.arges  it- 
felf.  That  which  comes  from  the 
Head,  Neck,  and  Arms,  is  throwa 
into  the  jugular  and  fubclaviaa 
Veins.  All  the  Lymphatics,  which, 
the  Parts  in  the  Cavity  of  the  AboTax 
fend  out,  empty  themfelves  into 
the  thoracic  Dahl,  and  the  Lympha 
from  all  the  reft  of  the  Body  fiovvs  to 
the  common  Receptacle;  fo  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  its  chief 
Ufe  is  to  dilute  and  perfecl  the  Chyle 
before  it  mixes  wdth  the  Bloods 
Now  the  whole  Lymph,  which  is 
feparated  from  the  Blood,  being  re- 
quifite  for  this  Ufe,  it  is  plain,  that 
there  could  be  no  Glands  in  the  Ah- 
domen  appropriated  for  the  Separa¬ 
tion  ot  the  whole  Lymph,  but  what 
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inufl  have  had  a  very  great  Share  of 
the  Blood,  which  paffes  thro’  the 
Aorta,  in  order  to  ieparate  fo  great 
a  Quantity  of  Lymph.  But  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys  requiring  like- 
wife  a  great  Quantity  of  Blood,  and 
which  could  not  be  avoided.  Na¬ 
ture  chofe  to  feparate  the  Lymph 
from  the  Blood,  which  goes  to  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Body,  rather  than 
appoint  particular  Glands  for  it  in 
the  Abdomen,  which  would  have  been 
more  at  hand,  but  would  have  rob¬ 
bed  the  other  Parts  of  a  large  Quan- 
ty  of  Blood.,  and  occafioned  a  very 
unequal  Dillribution  of  it. 

Lynceus,  from  Lynx,'  a  Creature 
of  a  quick  Sight  j  is  ufed  by  fome 


for  a  Collyrium  to  llrengthen  the 
Eyes  j  and  hence  alfo  a  Perfon  is 
faid  to  be  Lynceus,  or  Lynx-eyed, 
who  hath  a  quick,  llrong  Sight. 

Lypiria,  or  Leiptria,  is  ufed  by 
fome  for  that  kind  of  burning  Fe¬ 
ver,  which  is  more  commonly  called  , 
a  Caufus. 

Lylfa,  ^vTcret,  or  Xyr%,  (Iriflly 
fignifies  the  Madnefs  of  a  Dog, 
which  is  communicable  by  his  Bite, 
but  is  more  laxly  applied  to  the 
Bite  of  any  venomous  Creatures ; 
whence  the  Pul<vis  AntilyJJus  in  the 
London  Difpenfatory  takes  its  Name, 
as  being  accounted  good  againit 
fuch  Evils. 
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MThis  Letter  in  Prefeription 
0  is  frequently  ufed  to  Signi¬ 
fy  an  Handful,  and  is  fometimes 
alfo  put  at  the  End  of  a  Recipe  for 
L/lifce,  Mingle,  or  Mixtura^  a  Mix¬ 
ture. 

Thus  m.  f  Julaphim,  fignihes 
mix,  and  make  a  Julep. 

Maceration,  is  an  Infulion  either 
with  or  without  Heat,  wherein  the 
Ingredients  are  intended  to  be  almoii 
wholly  dilfolved, 

Machaon,  is  the  proper  Name  of 
an  ancient  Phyfician,  faid  to  be  one 
of  the  Sons  of  JLfculapius  ;  whence 
fome  Authors  have  fanfied  to  dig¬ 
nify  their  own  Inventions  with  his 
Name,  as  particularly,  a  Collyrium 
deferibed  by  Scribonius,  intitled, 
Afclepias  Machaonis  :  And  hence  alfo. 
Medicine  in  general  is  by  fome  cal¬ 
led  Ars  Pdachaonia. 

Machine,  from  Machhia,  an  En¬ 
gine,  is  applied  frequently  to  fuch 


Contrivances,  with  which  Surgeons 
affift  their  Operations,  chiefly  in 
reducing  diflocated  Bones.  It  is  a 
Term  in  Mechanics,  where  it  is 
divided  into  Simple  and  Compound ; 
the  firfl;  is  the  Balance,  Lever,  &’c. 
and  the  latter  is  made  of  the  for¬ 
mer  in  an  infinite  Variety  :  hence 
alfo, 

Machinulce,  a  Diminutive  of  the 
fame  Word,  is  fometimes  ufed  by 
phyfical  Writers  to  exprefs  thofe  lit¬ 
tle  Compofitions,  which  are  Parts 
of  more  compound  Bodies  and 
which,  by  their  peculiar  Configura¬ 
tion,  are  ceftined  to  particular  Offi¬ 
ces.  Thus  in  Anatomy,  the  va¬ 
rious  Textures,  Combinations,  and 
DecuEations  of  the  Fibres  com¬ 
pounding  the  Mufcles,  Nerves,  or 
Membranes,  often  are  expreiTed  by 
this  Term. 

Macrocephalus,  from  yUctxp,  magna^ 
gicat,  and  Kstpccxlj,  Caput,  the  Head  : 

is 
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fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  a  Head 

rger  tiian  natural. 

Macrocofm,  from  the  fame  as  the 
fird  Part  of  the  foregoing,  xoa-- 
Mundusy  the  World;  ex- 
prefTes  the  wiiole  World,  or  villble 
Sydem. 

Macula^  is  applied  by  Phylicians, 
to  exprefs  any  Spots  upon  the  Skin, 
whether  tliofe  in  Fevers,  or  fcorbu- 
tic  Habits ;  forae  alfo  ufe  it  for 
thofe  Marks  which  breeding  Women 
are  apt  to  imprcfs  upon  a  Chdld  by 
longing. 

Madefadiion^  is  properly  receiving 
fo  much  Moidure,  that  a  Body  is 
quite  foaked  thro’  by  it ;  whence 
Madlla  is  faid  by  fome  of  any 
thing  made  tender  by  Infufion  or 
Hecoflion. 

Madnejs.  See  NIania. 

Magia^  Magic,  anciently 

cxpreffed  only  an  uncommon  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Knowledge  in  natural 
Things  ;  as  the  Diilindlions  of  Ma- 
gician,  Erachman^  Druid^  and  Pro- 
fhety  were  afcribed,  by  different 
Nations  in  the  fame  Senfe,  to  Per- 
fons  fuppofed  to  excel  in  it;  but 
Chemiffry  and  Enthufiafm  have  lat¬ 
terly  much  corrupted  this  Term  by 
calling  in  the  Affiffance  of  fome  fu- 
pernatural  Power,  and  commonly 
that  of  an  evil  Spirit,  for  the  ob¬ 
taining  fuch  Acquirements;  and 
chiefly  Paracelfus^  CrolUus^  and  HeP 
mont,  have  treated  it  in  this  manner, 
alledging  much  to  be  done  in  Me¬ 
dicine  by  Magic,  or  Inchantment : 
and  hence  arile  likewise  our  modern 
Legends  of  Witchcrafts,  and  Ex- 
orcifms,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
have  not  a  little  been  encouraged  by 
Prieftcraft. 

Magijiery^  is  a  Term  made  ufe 
of  by  Chemifls,  to  fignify  a  very 
fine  Powder,  made  by  Solution  and 
Precipitation  I  as  of  Bifmuth,  Lead", 
^r. 
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Magijierial  Re7nedy,  is  fometimes 
retained  in  the  Cant  of  Empirics, 
more  for  its  great  Sound  than  any 
Signiflcancy. 

Magma,  expreffes  the  Dreg's  or 
Rejiduum  alter  Iniuhon  or  Diitil- 
iation. 

Magna  Arteria,  the  great  Ar¬ 
tery,  the  fame  as  Aorta,  which 
fee. 

Magnet,  is  a  Load-flone,  the 
wonderful  Properties  of  which  havq 
greatly  puz ‘^led  and  employed  the 
Enquiries  of  many  great  Men;  but 
their  Opinions  thereupon  are  of  no 
great  Ufe  in  Medicine. 

Magnetifm,  and 

Magnetic  al  Virtues,  are  much 
ufed  by  fome  who  And  their  Ac¬ 
count  more  in  Amufement  than 
in  ufeful  Knowledge ;  and  fome  af- 
fed  to  explain  or  recommend,  by 
fuch  Terms,  thofe  Remedies,  for 
the  Application  and  Operation  of 
which  they  have  no  better  Reafons  at 
hand. 

Malacia,  is  a  depraved  Appe¬ 
tite,  when  fuch  Things  are  cove¬ 
ted  as  are  not  proper  for  Food ; 
but  the  Etymology  of  the  Term 
feems  doubtful,  unlefs  it  be  from 
ia.ts.Kcd era 00,  moilio,  to  foften,  be- 
caufej  too  lax  a  Tone  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  is  generally  the  Occafion 
of  Indigeltion,  and  unufual  Cra¬ 
vings, 

Malanders,  is  the  Name  of  a  Di- 
ffemper  peculiar  to  Horfes. 

and  Malaxation,  is'moi- 
ftening  or  foftening  any  hard 
Body,  from  faoLKdacrco,  moilio,  to 
foften. 

Malicorium,  Mali  Granati  Corimn^ 
is  the  Pomegranate  Peel. 

Malignant,  from  malignus', 
mfying  fuch  a  Difeafe  as  is  greatly 
aggravated,  and  is  generally  applied 
to  iuch  Fevers  as  are  epidemical  or 
infedious,  and  are  attended  with 
S  Spots 
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Spots  and  Eruptions  of  various 
K-inds.  See  Poifon. 

Malleable^  from  Malleus,  a  Ham¬ 
mer,  fignifies  any  Thing  that  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  fpread  by  Beating; 
and  is  a  Quality  pofiefied  in  the 
mod  eminent  Degree  by  Gold,  that 
being  more  dudlile  than  any  other 
Metal ;  and  is  oppofite  to  Friability 
or  Brittlenefs.  It  depends  upon  a 
particular  Configuration  of  Parts, 
and  in  many  Indances  is  not  un¬ 
like  what  is  defcribed  under  Fibre, 
which  fee. 

Malleus,  fignifies  a  Hammer  or 
Mallet,  and  is  applied  to  one  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Ear,  for  its  Refem- 
blance  thereunto. 

Malleolus ;  the  lower  Proceffes  of 
the  Pihia  and  Fibula  are  both  thus 
called,  which  together  make  the 
Ancle. 

Mammes.  See  Breafls. 

Mammifortnii  ProceJJus,  the  Breaft- 
like  Procefs.  Two  Apophyfes  of 
the  Bones,  in  the  back  Part  of 
the  Skull,  are  thus  called.  See  Ma- 
jl  aides. 

Mandibula,  the  Jaw.  See  Ma¬ 
xilla,  Hence, 

Mandihulares  Mufeuli,  and 

Manducation,  fignifies  the  A611- 
on  of  the  lower  Jaw,  in  chewing 
the  Food,  and  preparing  it  in  the 
Mouth  before  it  is  received  into  the 
Stomach. 

Mavducatorii  Mufeuli,  are  the 
fame  as  the  Maffeters,  which  fee. 

Mania,  Madnefs:  This  is  a  De¬ 
lirium  without  a  Fever;  whence  it 
is  neceiTary  alfo  to  explain  v/hat 
a  Delirium  is.  To  which  purpofe 
it  is,  therefore,  proper  to  obferve, 
that  as  often  as  the  Species  of 
Things,  wherewith  we  have  been 
acquainted,  are  hurried  together, 
we  may  be  faid  to  dream ;  and 
thence  in  Sleep  they  are  added 
with  other  Things,  and  varioully 
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confounded,  from  the  manifold  Re- 
perculTions  of  the  animal  Spirits, 
which  arife  from  the  Caufe  produ¬ 
cing  Sleep,  and  preiling  the  Nerves 
fo  as  to  revert  the  Fluctuations  of 
their  Juice,  A  Delirium  is  there¬ 
fore  the  Dreams  of  waking  Perfons,  : 
wherein  Ideas  are  excited  with-  ' 
out  Order  or  Coherence,  and  the  ! 
animal  Spirits  are  driven  into  ir-  ] 
regular  Fluctuations .  If  therefore  I 
the  Caufe,  inducing  a  Delirium,  i 
be  of  that  Nature,  that  it  can  ex-  I 
cite  Ideas  or  Motions  of  a  confide-  j 
rable  Impetus,  without  any  manner 
of  Certainty  or  Order;  fuch  a  De¬ 
lirium  will  be  attended  with  Bold- 
nefs  and  Rage,  and  violent  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Body ;  that  is,  a  Mad- 
nefs  will  be  produced.  Now  it  is 
plain,  that  all  the  known  Caufes 
of  this  Dillemper  give  a  greater 
Difpolition  to  the  Blood  for  Motion, 
and  render  it  fluxile,  but  not  con¬ 
fident  and  uniformly  thick  enough;, 
and  therefore,  that  they  difpofe  Per¬ 
fons  likewife  to  continued  Fevers; 
fince  they  occafion  the  Blood  to  be 
throw'll  out  of  the  Heart,  with  an 
increafed  Force,  uniefs  fomie  other 
Caufe  intervenes,  whereby  the  Effi¬ 
cacies  of  thefe  are  interrupted  in 
difpofmg  the  Blood  into  febrile  Mo¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  Blood  is  fo  dif- 
pofed,  as  often  as  it  can  be  rare¬ 
fy ’d  into  its  minuted  Parts ;  that  is, 
fo  uniformly  rarefy ’d,  that  it  can 
eafily,  with  any  Force,  by  the  IVIo- 
tion  received  from  the  Heart,  go 
into  Parts  divilibie  at  the  Occur- 
fions  of  thofe  Orifices,  into  which 
it  ought  to  be  didributed:  for  then 
the  Cohefion  of  the  Parts  which 
can  be  but  very  fmall,  will  not  be 
any  ObdruClion  to  the  Increafe  and 
Propagation  of  the  Blood’s  Velocity* 
But  if  it  happens,  that  the  efficient 
Caufe  or  the  Heart  throws  the  Blood 
with  a  greater  Force,  or  that  the 

Blood 
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Blood  can  the  more  eafily  be  pro¬ 
pelled  in  any  given  Time;  it  will 
occalion  at  the  fame  time,  that 
fome  Parts  of  the  Blood  be  more 
nearly  united,  fo  as  to  form  Mole- 
cul(S^  confiding  of  cohering  Particles ; 
which  Moleculce  will  cohere  to  one 
another,  and  not  fo  eafily  obey  the 
Diredion  of  the  Heart’s  propelling 
Force.  The  Blood  hereupon  cannot 
be  uniformly  rarify’d,  nor  enter  fo 
eafily  into  the  fmall  Orifices  of  the 
^Tfiels,  and  fo  foon  travel  through 
them,  and  therefore  there  will  no 
Fever  arife,  but  a  Delirium -with¬ 
out  a  Fever,  wherein  the  Pleat  of 
the  Blood  wdll  be  greater,  and  the 
Preflure  in  the  Brain  uncertain: 
whence  uncertain  P-ecurfions  of  the 
Spirits,  inordinate  Undulations, 
confufed  Vibrations  of  the  Nerves, 
and  a  remarkable  Energy  of  Ima¬ 
gination  ;  whence  will  proceed  Au¬ 
dacity  and  Paffion  beyond  mea- 
fure.  The  Cure  of  this  is  in  refrige¬ 
rating  Diet,  Evacuation,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  ftrong  Emetics  and  Ca¬ 
thartics. 

Manna,  a  fweet  Juice,  obtained 
from  Afli-trees,  in  the  fouthern 
Pa^ts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Ca¬ 
labria  and  Sicily ;  exuding  from  the 
Leaves,  Branches,  or  Trunk  of  the 
Tree,  and  either  naturally  connec¬ 
ted,  or  exficcated  and  purified  by 
Art.  It  is  a  fafe,  mild,  and  agree¬ 
able  Laxative. 

Manic  a  Hippccratis,  Hippocrates's 
Sleeve;  which  fee. 

Manipulus,  a  Hsind  fnl;  is  a  Quan¬ 
tity  often  ufed  in  Prefcription  a- 
mong  Phyficians,  and  is  generally 
marked  thus,  M. 

Manforii  Mufculi,  from  mando,  to 
cat,  the  fame  as  MaJJ'aters ;  which 
fee. 

Marafmodes,  from  Marafmus,  a 
Confumption,  and  Forma, 

Shape ;  is  ufed  by  fome  for  fuch 


Fevers  as  leave  the  Body  greatly 
wafted. 

Marafmus,  from  fJLd,^&Avco,  mar-- 
cefco,  to  grow  lean ;  is  for  that 
Reafon  ufed  for  a  Confumption, 
where  Perfons  wafte  much  of  their 
Subftance. 

Marchajite,  fome  have  ufed  this 
Term  only  for  Bifmuth ;  but  it  is 
latterly  made  to  fignify  in  general 
all  thole  Materials  which  have  fome 
metalline  Particles,  in  how  little 
(^antity  foever,  in  their  Compoft- 
tion,  chiefly  abounding  with  Sul¬ 
phur, 

Marmalade,  is  the  Pulp  of  Quin¬ 
ces,  Oranges,  or  any  other  Fruit, 
boiled  into  a  Confiftence  with  Sugar. 

Marron-v.  All  the  Bones  of  the 
Body,  which  have  any  confidera- 
ble  Thicknefs,  have  either  a  large 
Cavity,  or  they  are  fpongious,  and 
full  of  httle  Cells.  In  both  the 
one  and  the  other  there  is  an  ole¬ 
aginous  Subftance,  called  Marrow, 
contained  in  proper  Veficles  or 
Membranes,  like  the  Fat.  In  the 
larger  Bones,  this  fine  Oil,  by  the 
gentle  Pleat  of  the  Body,  is  ex¬ 
haled  through  the  Pores  of  its  fmall 
Bladders,  and  enters  fome  narrow 
Paffages,  which  lead  to  fome  fine 
Canals  excavated  in  the  Subftance' 
of  the  Bone,  according  to  its 
Length;  and  from  thefe,  other  crofs 
Paffages,  (not  diredily  oppofite  to 
the  former,  left  they  fnould  weaken 
the  Bone  too  much  in  one  Place) 
carry  the  Marrow  ftill  farther  into 
more  longitudinal  Canals  placed 
nearer  ^  the  Surface  of  the  Boner 
All  this  Contrivance  is,  that  the 
Marrow  may  fupple  the  Fibres  of 
the  Bones,  and  render  them  lefs  apt 
to  break.  This  Term,  and  Medulla, 
the  Latin  for  it,  are  frequently  ufed 
in  a  figurative  Senfe,  to  fignify 
the  Internals,  or  Principle  of  any 
Thing ;  as,  the  Marrow,  by  the 
^  2  Ancients, 
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Ancients,  was  judged  a  main  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Life. 

Mursy  denoted  by  this  Charac¬ 
ter,  S  ,  amongft  the  Chemills,  fig- 
iiifies  Iron,  becaufe  imagined  under 
the  Influence  of  that  Planet.  Na- 
turalifts  abundantly  Inform  us  con¬ 
cerning  the  Production  of  this  Me¬ 
tal;  and  phyfical  Writers  fufFiciently 
prove  how  much  it  is  preferable, 
for  all  Medicinal  Purpofcs,  to  Steel, 
which  is  only  a  more  hardened  com- 
pafl  Iron,  made  fo  by  Art ;  where¬ 
by  it  is  rendered  more  unfit  to  yield 
thofe  Principles,  or  Parts,,  in  Pre¬ 
paration,  which  the- Phyfician  re¬ 
quires  to  be  drawn  out.  And  bh- 
ckufe  this  has  fo  great  a  Share  in 
Medicine,  it  is  worth  explaining 
by  what  manifed  Properties  this 
Metal  comes  to  afford  fo  much  of 
moment  for  fuch  Ufes.  And  to 
this  Purpofe,  thus  far  in  common 
may  be  concluded,  as  from  all  other 
metalline  Particles,  That  fuch  as 
can  be  mixed  with  the  Blood,  and 
made  Part  of  the  circulating  Fluid, 
muft,  of  Courfe,  by  the  neceflary 
Laws  of  Motion,  from  their  fu- 
perior  Gravities,  be  of  great  Force 
to  break  their  Way,  where  Particles 
of  lefs  Gravities  cannot  get  through: 
For  Mechanics  teach  nothing  more 
plainly,  than  that  The  Momenta  of 
all  P ercujpons  are  os  the  ReBangles 
under  the  GrU'vities  and  Celerities  of 
the  mousing  Bodies.  The  more  Gra¬ 
vity  then  a  metalline  Particle  has, 
beyond  any  other  Particles  in  the 
Blood,  if  their  Celerities  are  equal, 
fo  much  the  greater  will  the  Stroke 
of  the  metalime  Particle  be  againil 
every  Thing  that  Hands  in  its  Way, 
than  of  any  other  not  fo  heavy  ; 
and  therefore,  will  any  Obftruc- 
tions  in  the  Glands  and  Capilla¬ 
ries  be  fooner  removed  by  fuch  Par¬ 
ticles,  than  by  thofe  which  are 


lighter.  This  is  a  Way  of  Peafon- 
ing,  that  is  plain  to  the  meanelf 
Capacity;  and  although  it  may  be 
called  (mathematical,  a  Name  (hock¬ 
ing  to  foine  in  Phyfic;  yet  it  has  | 
no  Conjuration  in  it,  unlefs  to  force 
AfTent  by  Demonflration.  But,  if 
Steel  or  Iron  has  this  Property,  by 
Virtue  of  the  Solidity  and  fpecific. 
Weight  of  its  Particles,  in  commonii 
with  fome  other  Metals;  it  hasalfo.l 
fomewhat  farther  of  an  Advantage 
of  being  a  very  powerful  De-obftru- 
ent,  from  the  Shape  of  its  compo¬ 
nent  Parts:  For  both  our  Sight  and 
T'afte  convince  us  of  their  pointed 
angular  Figure,  efpecially  if  we 
view  them  in  their  Shoots  into  Cry- 
Itals,  in  making  the  Vitriol,  or  Salt 
of  Iron.  For  another  Reafon  there¬ 
for, e,  that  is,  the  Iharp  and  pointed. 
Figitres  of  the  Particles  of  Iron, 
will  they  be  efficacious  to  cut  their 
Way  through  many  Llindrances : 
So  that  upon  a  double  Account,  we 
fee  how  this  Metal  deferved  its  E- 
fieem  of  being  a  noble  De-obftruent.  I 
What  has  been  obferved  likewifeJ 
concerning  Fermentation,  or  intef-  1 
tine  Motion  being  increafed  by  Par-  | 
tides  elaftic,  does  alio  plainly  ac-  1 
count  how  this  Medicine  comes  tO)l 
heat  the  Blood:  For  the  Refilition  J 
of  an  elaftic  Particle,  upon  its  Oc-  f 
curfion  againd  any  Thing  that  Hops 
it,  contributes  to  increafe  another  I 
Kind  cf  Motion  in  a  circulating! 
Fluid,  than  that  which  is  paraded  to  | 
the  Axis  of  the  Veffel  through  which.l 
it  is  propelled'^  and  it  is  this  mixed. f 
Motion,  upon  which  the  Heat  and.l 
Fluidity  of  the  Blo'od  depends.  So'l 
that  the  chalybeate  Particles  being  al-| 
fo  eladic,  they  do  heat  and  thin  theel 
Blood,  by  promoting  its  intedineih 
Motion,  as  well  as  help  it  througha 
Paffages,  by  increafing  its  WeightiS 
and  Force  agaiud  them. 

There::. 
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There  is  another  obvious  Pro¬ 
perty  of  Iron,  and  many  of  i:s  Pre¬ 
parations,  which  we  have  never 
yet  had  tolerably  accounted  for; 
and  that  is,  its  Aftringence  in  the 
Bowels,  and  its  promoting  of  U- 
rine  :  Which  may,  to  fome  at 
frft  Sight,  feem  to  be  different  Ef- 
;  feds  f  om  the  fame  Caufe.  But 
i  this  will  not  appear  ffrange,  when 
I  we  confider  its  flyptic  corrugating 
Tafce  upon  the  Tongue,  which  can¬ 
not  bat  arife  from  the  Points  and 
Angles  of  its  Particles.  When, 
therefore,  it  comes  into  the  Bowels, 

:  as  often  as  thofe  Particles  touch 
any  of  the  Fibres  of  their  inner 
Coat,  thofe  Fibres  by  the  fame 
Mecnanilm,  will  contrad ;  and  fo, 
by  the  Paffage  of  a  Chalybeate 
:  through  the  Inteffines,  will  they  be 
,  gently  drawn  into  fuch  Corruga- 

!tions,  as  to  retain  their  Contents 
longer,  by  the  Paffages  being  ren- 
tdered  llraiter.  And,  that  thefe 
Medicines  have  this  Effed  in  the 
.  Bowels,  by  this  Means,  is  farther 
levident,  from  the  Twitches  they 
;|give  the  Stomach  fometimes  at  their 
i.firft  Admiiiion,  infomuch  as  to  draw 
i  ;it  frequently  into  a  general  Contrac- 
ition,  and  occahon  their  Ejedment  by 
Vomit. 

Upon  another  Account  alfo,  does 
Iron  alhringe  in  thofe  Farts,  and 
Ithat  is,  by  hardening  the  F^ces 
tthemfeives,  whereby  they  are  ion- 
:  ger  retained.  In  the  crude  Con¬ 
tents  of  the  Bowels  there  are  many 

I  Particles  grofs  and  large  in  their, 
■Surfaces,  which  may  be  the  fibrous 
Part  of  Food  not  digefted  enough 
•to  go  oft  any  other  Way  but  by 
Stool.  Now  thefe  Filaments,  or 
little  Shreds  of  Fibres,  though  in 
I'themfelves  inanimate,  are  capable 
of  Coniradion,  or  rather  Corru- 
'gation,  upon  the  Contad  and  Im- 

i 
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pulfe  of  a  fharp-pointed  Parti¬ 
cle;  as  we  fee  in  Leather,  Vel¬ 
lum,  or  any  membranous  Subilan- 
ces,  how  they  will  fhrink  up,  at 
the  Contad  of  Particles  of  Fire,  or 
any  fubtile  Acid.  So  that,  befides 
hardening  the  Coats  of  the  Inte- 
ftines,  the  Particles  of  a  chaly¬ 
beate  Medicine  ailringe;  that  is, 
occafion  more  confident,  and  lefs 
frequent  Stools,  by  hardening  the 
Contents  of  the  Bowels,  and  ren¬ 
dering  them  more  flow  of  Ex- 
puifion.  But  the  Cafe  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  when  thefe  .  Particles  are 
drained  into  a  Fluid  as  fine  as  them- 
feives,  and  are  propelled  in  Canals 
with  a  great  Velocity.  The  fmart 
and  frequently  repeated  Vibrations 
of  an  Artery  prevent  any  fuch  Con¬ 
tad  as  was  admitted  of  in  the 
Bowels,  and  only  feryes  to  forward 
their  Motions; To  that  they  can 
do  nothing  here  but  go  on  with 
the  Current,  until  their  Force  ftrikes 
them  through  fome  fecretory  Out¬ 
let  :  but  by  their  Rapidity,  and 
more  forcible  Refilitions  upon  all 
Occurfions,  they  cannot,  in  this 
Scene,  but  greatly  contribute  to 
thin  the  Fluid  of  which  they 
make  a  Part;  and  difpofe  it  more 
to  fupply  the  thinner  Secretions, 
of  which  that  by  Urine  is  chief: 

As  alfo  does  the  Gravity  of  their 
Parts,  fo  far  as  the  circulating 
Force  will  admit  its  Influence, 
more  difpofe  them  to  go  off  that 
Way,  as  it  does  mod  of  a  faline 
Nature,  and  fuch  as  are  a-kin  there¬ 
unto. 

After  this,  there  can  need  but 
little  to  explain,  how  chalybeate 
Medicines  anfwer  fo  effedually  that  t 
known  Intention  of  promoting  the 
mendrual  Difeharges ;  For,  by  heat¬ 
ing  the  Blood,  that  is,  rendering  it 
more  Iwift  and  fluid,  the  Blood  muft 
S  3  take 
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take  up  more  Room,  and  prefs 
harder  againft  the  Sides  of  the  Vef- 
fels;  and,  by  increafing  its  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Jmpulfe.  it  alfo  prefles,  or 
hrikes  harder  againft  whatfoever  op- 
poles  i|:,  infomuch  as  fometimes  to 
break  the  V'efiels  thernfelves.  And 
thefe  EfFedts  it  is  molt  likely  to 
have,  of  breaking  the  Vefiels,  where 
their  Contortions  or  Obliquities  are 
greateil,  in  proportion  to  their  Ca¬ 
pacities  and  Diftances  from  the 
Heart.  Wherefoever,  therefore,  the 
Veffels  turn  off  nearell  to  right  An¬ 
gles,  and  their  Capacities  are  great- 
eft,  at  fuch  a  Place  the  Blood  is 
jnoft  likely  to  break  through :  And 
fuch  is  the  Contexture  of  the  uterine 
Blood'Veftels. 

Marfapialis  Mufculus^  the  fame  as 
Ohiiirator  Internus  ;  which  fee. 

Martial^  is  fometimes  ufed  to 
exprefs  Preparations  of  Iron,  or  fuch 
as  are  impregnated  therewith;  qs 
the  Martial  Regulus  of  Antimo¬ 
ny,  is’e. 

Majfa,  ftgnifes  Pafte,  and  is 
therefore  applied  generally  to  the 
Compofitions  out  of  which  Pills 
are  to  be  formed.  It  is  likewife^  in 
a  figurative  Senfe,  apply ’d  to  fome 
Colledions  of  Fluids,  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  Blood;  for  which  it 
is  frequently  ufed, 

MaJJeier,  from  /tctcrcr«}o/^ctl,  man- 
diicQ,  to  chew  i  becaufe  it  is  a  Muf- 
cle  that  helps  to  pull  the  Jaw  up¬ 
wards  in  eating.  It  is  thick  and 
fbort,  arifing  from  the  Zygoma,  and 
from  the  firft  Bone  of  the  up¬ 
per  jaw,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
lower  Edge  of  the  lower  Jaw,  from 
its  external  Angle  to  its  Middle. 
Its  Fibres  run  in  three  Diredions; 
thofe  from  the  Zygoma  obliquely  to 
the  Middle  of  the  Jaw ;  and  thofe 
from  the  firft  Bene  of  the  upper 
Jaw  crofs  the  former,  and  run  to 


the  Angle  of  the  lower  Jaw;  and 
the  Fibres,  that  are  in  its  Middle, 
run  in  a  Perpendicular  from  their 
Origin  to  their  Infertion. 

Majiication,  or  Chen^ving,  is  the 
Adion  whereby  the  Aliment  is  broke 
and  divided  into  fmall  Pieces  by 
the  Teeth,  and  mixed  with  the  Spit¬ 
tle  or  Salinja^  in  order  to  its  being 
m.ore  eafily  digefted  in  the  Stomach 
And, 

MaJiicatorieSy  are  fuch  Medicines 
as  are  intended  for  chewing,  in  or¬ 
der  to  evacuate  more  than  ordinary 
by  the  falival  Glands. 

Majioides,  from  Mamma, 

a  Breaft,  or  Dug,  or  Nipple,  and 
Forma,  Shape,  are  ProcefTes 
fo  called  from  their  Figure  ;  and  al¬ 
fo,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  Mamillares 
or  Mammiformes. 

Mater  tenuis,  fo  called  from  its 
Thinnefs.  S&q  Fia  Mater. 

Materialijia,  fjgnifies  a  Druggift, 
or  any  Perfon  dealing  in  Drugs ; 
but  is  a  Term  not  much  ufed  by 
late  Writers. 

Matrafs,  is  the  Name  of  a  che¬ 
mical  Glafs-Veflel,  made  for  Di- 
geftion,  or  Diftillation,  being  fome- 
what  bellied,  and  rffing  gradually 
taper  into  a  conical  Figure. 

Matrix,  ftridly  fignifies  the 
Womb  of  a  Female:  See  Genera¬ 
tion,  Parts  of,  proper  to  Women: 
But  fome  chemical  Philofophers 
thence  figuratively  apply  it  to  any 
Thing  which  gives  Nourifhment 
and  Increafe  to  any  Bodies ;  fq 
the  Earth  is  a  Matrix  to  the  Seed 
fowed  in  it,  fjr.  , 

Matter,  or  Body,  is  an  impenetra-  j 
ble,  divifible,  and  paflive  Subftance,  j 
extended  in  Length,  Breadth  and  | 
Thicknefs.  This,  when  coniidered  j 
in  general,  remains  the  fame  in  all  i 
various  Motions,  Cenfigurarions,  and  ! 
Changes  of  natural  Bodies,  being 
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capable  of  putting  on  all  manner 
of  Forms,  and  moving  according  to 
all  manner  of  Direftions  and  Degrees 
of  V'^elocity.  fThe  Quantity  of  Mat¬ 
ter  in  any  Body,  is  its  Meafuje,  as  to 
its  abfolute  Weight. 

Matter  fuhiile.  7’his  is  a  Figment 
of  the  Carteftans,  to  avoid  the  In¬ 
conveniences  which  they  thought 
themfelves  encumbered  with,  in  al- 
lowing  a  Vacuum,  for  that  was  what 
they  thought  Nature  had  an  Abhor¬ 
rence  to  ;  and  becaufe,  without  this 
Refuge,  they  had  no  other  Way  to 
account  for  Motion,  and  many  FhfS- 
nomena,  upon  the  Suppolition  of  a 
Plenitude.  But  it  is  eafy  to  fhew 
their  MiRake  therein :  For,  were 
there  any  fuch  Matter:  and  the  Air 
full  therewith,  the  Denlity  of  Air 
I  would  be  equal  to  the  Denlity  of 
Quicklilver,  and  it  would  as  much 
refill  the  Motion  of  a  Piece  of 
Iron  downwards,  as  Quickfilver  it- 
felf j  and  therefore,  could  neither 
Iron,  or  any  other  Body  fall  through 
it,  which  is  contrary  to  all  Expe¬ 
rience.  But  yet  to  make  this  Mat¬ 
ter  more  clear,  it  is  worth  taking 
notice  that  there  is  in  every  Body  a 
Power  of  Refinance,  whereby,  as 
much  as  polTible,  it  preferves  itfelf 
in  its  prefent  State  of  Red,  or  an 
uniform  direft  Motion.  By  this  na¬ 
tural  Property,  it  becomes  a  Diffi¬ 
culty,  either  to  put  a  Body  into 
Motion  when  at  Red,  or  to  Hop  it 
when  in  Motion.  Hence  we  find, 
that  a  Sphere  of  Lead  upon  a  Plane, 
will,  in  fome  meafure,  refid  being 
put  into  Motion :  And  whereas  a 
Motion  parallel  to  the  Horizon, 
towards  the  Ead,  for  Indance,  is 
1  not  oppofite  ^  to  that  towards  the 
)  Centre,  f.  <?.  its  Gravitation,  (for  a 
[  Body  may  be  moved  either  Way) 

J  that  Refidance  cannot  arife  Lorn  its 
)  Gravitation;  therefore,  fince  no- 
I  thing  eife  is  in  this  Sphere  of 


Lead,  to  which  can  be  attributed 
its  Power  cf  Refidance,  but  the 
Quantity  of  Matter  contained  there¬ 
in,  that  mud  be  accounted  the 
Caufe  of  its  Refidance.  “Now,  If 
two  Bodies,  which  have  equal  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Matter,  be  moved  horizon¬ 
tally,  bi  Directions  oppofte  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  meet  with  equal  V elocities, 
they  fop  together,  or  the  Moment  of 
their  Reffance  is  equal',  fo  that  they 
7nufi  be  equally  heavy.  Whence  it 
follows,  that  fuch  Bodies  are  equally 
heavy,  that  have  equal  Quantities 
of  Matter.  And,  if  there  be  no 
Vacuities,  all  Bodies  under  equal 
Superficies,  (as  for  Indance,  all 
Spheres  of  equal  Diameters)  will  alfo 
contain  equal  Quantities  of  Matter; 
and  therefore,  from  the  foregoing, 
will  be  equally  heavy;  that  is,  a 
Sphere  of  Lead  would  be  no  heavier 
than  a  Sphere  of  Wood  of  equal 
Bignefs,  if  there  were  no  Vacuities 
in  the  Sphere  of  Wood,  which  is 
contrary  to  all  Experience :  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  fuch  Thing 
as  a  fubtile  Matter  filing  the  Pores 
of  all  Bodies. 

Maturation,  is  mod  properly  faid 
of  the  ripening  of  Fruit,  but  by 
fome  phyfical  Writers  is  apply’d  to 
the  Suppuration  of  excrementitious 
or  extravafated  Juices  into  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  differs  from  Concoftion 
or  Digedion,  which  is  the  raifing  to 
a  greater  Perfection  the  alimentary 
and  natural  juices  in  their  proper 
Canals.  Medicines  thus  procuring 
Maturation,  are  generally  called 
Ripeners ;  which  fee. 

Maxilla  inferior,  the  lower  Jaw, 
is  made  of  one  Bone,  the  Fibres, 
of  which  at  the  Chin  do  not  offify 
in  Children,  till  they  are  about 
two  Years  old.  It  is  compofed 
of  two  I’ables,  which  are  pretty 
hard  and  fmooth ;  but  betwixt 
thefe  LaminiS  it  is  porous,  and  full 
$4  of 
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oF  little  Cavities.  Its  Figure  re¬ 
sembles  the  Letter  U.  At  each 
Extremity  it  has  two  Proceffes ; 
the  uppermoft  is  called  Corone-^  it 
is  thin  and  broad  at  its  Beginning, 
but  it  ends  in  a  lharp  Point,  which 
palling  under  the  P>-ociJJiis  7^ygomuti- 
cusy  has  the  Tendon  of  the  crota- 
phite  Mufcle  inserted  into  it.  The 
other,  which  is  Ihorter  and  lower, 
has  a  round  Head  lined  with  a  Car¬ 
tilage,  which  is  articulated  into  the 
^rnus  of  the  Os  Petrr^fimiy  but,  be¬ 
twixt  the  Cartilage  which  lines  the 
Srnus,  and  that  which  covers  the 
Head  of  this  Procefs,  there  is  a  third, 
which  adheres  to  the  Ligamentum 
Annulare^  which  furrounds  this  Ar¬ 
ticulation.  The  Motion  of  the  jaw 
fide-waysj  abfolutely'  neceflary  in 
Chewing,  is  much  facilitated  by 
this  loofe  intervening  Cartilage.  The. 
lower  Edge  of  this  Jaw  is  called  its 
BaJiSy  and  each  End  of  it  called  the 
Angle  of  the  lower  Jaw.  This  Jaw 
has  four  Holes  ;  two  on  its  Inhde 
near  its  PfocejlTes,  and  two  on  its 
Outfide  near  its  Middle.  By  the 
internal  Holes  enter  a  Branch  of 
the  hith  Pair  of  Nerves,  an  Artery 
from  the  Carotids,  and  a  Vein  from 
the  Jugulars,  vvhofe  Branches  are 
fpread  in  the  Roots  of  the  Teeth. 
By  the  external  Holes  thefe  fame  Vef- 
fels  pals,  and  are  diftributed  upon 
the  Chin.  It  has  alfo  fixteen  6'N 
fius' s  into  which  the  Teeth  are 
fet. 

Maxilla  fuperior,  the  upper  Jaw. 
The  Bones  of  this  Jaw  are  two, 
common  to  it  and  the  Skull,  called 
Os  Mali,  which  fee  under  Cranium  ; 
and  eleven  proper,  that  is,  live  on 
each  Side,  and  one  in  the  Middle. 
They  are  joined  to  the  Bones  of 
the  Skull  by  the  three  common 
Sutures,  and  joined  to  one  another 
by  a  fine  but  true  Suture.  The  firll 
of  the  proper  Bones  is  the  Os  Mali, 


or  Zygma,  which  is  of  a  triangular 
Figure,  Its  upper  Side  makes  the 
lower  and  external  Part  of  the  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  Orbit,  w'here  it, 
joins  the  Os  Sphencides.  Its  internal 
Side  joins  the  Os  Ma- ill  are.  Its 
external  has  a  long  Procefs,  which, 
joining  that  of  the  OJfa  7 emporum,. 
forms  the  Procerus  Zygcmaticiis.  It 
joins  the  Os  Frontis  at  the  little  An¬ 
gle  of  the  Eye,  It  is  concave  with¬ 
in,  and  flicks  out  a  little  forwards, 
making  the  highefl  Part  of  the 
Cheek.  I'he  fecond  is  the  Os  Maxi¬ 
mum,  or  Maxillare,  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  principal  Bone  of  this 
Part,  and  hath  fet  in  it  all  the 
Teeth  of  the  upper  Jaw.  It  is  of  a 
very  irregular  figure.  On  its  In- 
fide  it  joins  the  Or  Its  upper 

Sides  make  the  lower  and  internal 
Part  or  Circumference  of  the  Orbit. 
At  its  great  Canthus  it  joins  the  Os 
Unguis  and  Frontis.  The  lower  Side 
of  the  Os  Nafi  is  joined  to  it.  Un¬ 
der  the  upper  Lip  it  joins  v/ith  its 
Fellow  on  the  other  Side,  and  both 
joined  together  make  the  fore  and 
greateft  Part  of  the  Roof  of  the 
Mouth.  It  is  very  thin,  and  be¬ 
tween  its  two  Lamin<<e  it  has  a  large 
Cavity,  which  opens  by  a  fmail 
Hole  into  the  Noflrils.  In  its  lower 
End  it  has  fixteen  Siszus^s  or  Sockets, 
in  which  the  Teeth  are  fet.  It  has 
a  fmail  Flole  called  Or  biter  externus, 
in  that  Part  of  it  which  makes  Part 
of  the  Orbit,  thro’  which  the  Nerves 
of  the  fifth  Pair,  which  come  from  the 
Teeth,  pafs.  Behind  the  Dentes  In- 
cijlnji,  where  it  joins  with  its  Fellow, 
it  has  another  which  comes  from 
the  Noflrils.  The  third  is  the  Os 
Unguis.  It  has  a  little  thin  Bone 
which  lies  in  the  great  Angle  of 
the  Orbit,  and  has  a  Hole  in  which 
the  lachrymal  Bag  lies.  There  does 
not  appear  any  good  Reafon  for  ac¬ 
counting  this  a  Bone  of  the  upper 
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Jaw,  becaufe  it  lies  entirely  in  the 
great  Angle  of  the  Orbit;  and^there 
is  more  Reafon  to  call  it  2i  Lamina  of 
the  Os  fpongiofum,  than  the  Os  pla¬ 
num.  The  fourth  is  the  Os  Naft. 
This  is  a  thin  but  folid  Bone,  which 
makes  the  upper  Part  of  the  Nofe. 
Its  upper  Part  is  joined  to  the  Os 
Frontis  by  the  Sutura  tranfv  erf  alls. 
One  of  its  Sides  joins  its  Fellow, 
where  they  are  fupported  by  the 
Septum  Nurium.  Its  other  Side  joins 
the  Os  Maxillare.  Upon  its  lower 
End  the  Cartilages  of  the  Noftrils 
are  faftened.  Externally  ht  is  fmooth, 
but  internally  rough.  The  fifth 
Bone  of  the  upper  Jaw  is  the  Os 
Palati.  It  is  a  fmail  Bone  almoll 
fquare,  and  it  makes  the  pofterior 
Part  of  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth,  It 
is  joined  to  that  Part  of  the  Os  Ma- 
xillare,  which  makes  the  Fore  part 
of  the  Palate  ;  it  is  alfo  joined  to  its 
Fellow,  and  to  the  Froceffus  Pterygo- 
' dceus.  It  has  a  fmall  Hole  through 
which  a  Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair  of 
Nerves  goes  to  the  Membrane  of 
the  Palate.  The  laif  is  called  the 
Vomer,  and  is  fituated  in  the  Middle 
of  the  lower  Part  of  the  Nofe.  It 
has  a  Cleft  in  its  upper  Side,  in 
which  it  receives  the  lower  Edge  of 
the  Septum  Naji.  In  its  farther  End 
it  receives  a  fmall  Apephyfis  of  the 
Os  Sphenoldes,  and  its  Under-fide 
joins  the  Os  Palati. 

Maxillary  Glands.  See  Mouth. 

Mean.^  expreffeth  the  Middle  of 
any  two  Extremes. 

Mtqius,  a  Pafiage,  is  ufed  for  any 
Outlet ;  As, 

Meatus  Auditorius,  tfie  Opening  of 
the  Ear ;  and 

Meatus  Urinarius,  the  Pafiage  of 
the  Urine,  Efc. 

Mechanical,  from  Machina,  an  En¬ 
gine  ;  is  a  Term  much  of  late  intro¬ 
duced  into  Phyfics  and  Medicine, 
to  exprefs  a  Way  of  Reafoning  con¬ 


formable  to  that  which  is  ufed  1” 
the  Contrivance,  and  accounting  fof 
the  Properties  and  Operations  of 
any  Machine.  And  this  feems  to 
have  been  the  Refult  and  Confe- 
quence  of  rightly  fiudying  the  Pow¬ 
ers  of  an  humah  Mind,  and  the 
Ways  by  which  it  is  only  fitted  to 
get  Acquaintance  with  material  Be¬ 
ings  :  For,  confidering  an  animal 
Body  as  a  Compofition  out  of  the 
fame  Matter  from  which  all  other 
material  Beings  are  formed,  and  to 
have  all  thofe  Properties  which  con¬ 
cern  a  Phyfician’s  Regard  only  by 
virtue  of  its  peculiar  Make  and 
Conftrufture ;  it  naturally  leads  a 
Perfon,  who  frufis  to  proper  Evi¬ 
dences  in  fuch  Affairs,  to  confider 
the  feveral  Parts  according  to  their 
Figures,  Contexture,  and  Ufe ;  ei¬ 
ther  as  Wheels,  Pullies,  Wedges, 
Leavers,  Skrews,  Chords,  Canals, 
Cifterns,  Strainers,  and  the  like ; 
and  throughout  the  Whole  of  fuch 
Enquiries  to  keep  the  Mind  clofe  in 
View  of  the  Figures,  Magnitudes, 
and  mechanical  Powers  of  every 
Part  or  Movement,  juft  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  is  ufed  to  enquire  into 
the  Motions  and  Properties  of  any 
other  Machine.  For  which  Pur- 
pofe  it  is  frequently  found  helpful 
to  decypher  or  pidlure  out  in  Dia¬ 
grams,  whatfoever  i?  under  Con- 
fideration,  as  it  is  cuftomary  in 
com^mon  Geometrical  Demonftra- 
tions  :  and  the  Knowledge,  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  Procedure,  is  called 
Mechanical  Knowledge  :  For  which, 
fee  Introdudion  to  Sandiorius  ex¬ 
plained.. 

Mechanics,  is  a  Science  that 
fhews  the  Eftedls  of  Powers,  or 
moving  Forces,  fo  far  as  they  are 
applied  to  Engines  :  and  thefe  are 
reckoned  the  Balance  or  Leaver, 
the  Wheel,  the  Fully,  the  Wedge, 
and  the  Skrew,  The  Principle 
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upon  which  all  thef^^  depend,  as 
to  their  Operation,  many  be  under- 
ftood  by  the  following  Problem. 

Any  Body,  as  A,  njoith  its  Cele¬ 
rity  C,  being  ginoen  ;  and  alfo  ano¬ 
ther  Body  as  B  :  to  find  the  Velocity 
necejfiary  to  tnake  the  Moment,  or 
'Quantity  of  Motion  in  B,  to  he 
equal  to  the  Moment  ofi  A,  the  ginjen 
Body. 

Now  fince  the  Moment  of  any 
Body  is  equal  to  the  Rediangle  under 
the  Celerity  and  the  Quantity  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  (as  in  the  Laws  of  Motion^ 
which  fee)  fay  as  B  :  A  C  : 
to  a  fourth  Term,  which  will  be  c, 
the  Celerity  proper  to  B,  fo  that 
its  Moment  fhall  be  e(][ual  to  that  of 


A.  And  from  hence  it  follows,  that 
any  Body,  tho’  ever  fo  fmall,  may 
have  a  Moment  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  Body,  tho’  ever  fo  great, 
which  ihall  be  moved  with  any 
given  Celerity  :  Wherefore  in  any 
Machine  or  Engine,  if  the  Velocity 
of  the  Power  be  made  to  the  Ve¬ 
locity  of  the  Weight,  reciprocally 
as  the  Weight  is  to  the  Power  ; 
then  ihail  the  Power  always  fuftain 
or  move  the  Weight.  Let  A  B  ht 
a  Vediis  or  Leaver,  whofe  Fulcrum 
is  at  C,  and  let  it  be  moved  into 
the  Pofition  of  a  c  h.  Novv  the 
Velocity  of  any  Point  in  the 
Leaver,  is  as  the  Didance  from  the 
Centre, 


h 
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Let  the  Point  A  defcribe  the  Arch 
A  a,  and  the  Point  B  the  Arch 
B  h  j  then  thefe  Arches  will  be 
the  Spaces  defcribed  by  the  two 
Motions  :  but  fince  the  Motions 
pe  both  made  at  the  fame  Time, 
the  Spaces  will  be  as  the  Veloci¬ 
ties.  But  ’tis  plain,  the  Arches  A  a 
and  B  b  will  be  to  one  another  as 
their  Radii  A  C  and  C  B,  becaufe 
the  Sedors  A  C  a  and  Bob  are 
fimilar  :  Wherefore  the  Veloci¬ 
ties  of  the  Points  A  and  B,  are  as 
their  Diftances  from  the  Centre  C. 
^E.D. 

Now,  if  ?iny  Powers  are  ap¬ 
ply ’d  to  the  Ends  of  the  Leaver 
A  and  B,  in  order  to  raife  its 
Arms  up  and  down,  their  Force 


will  be  expounded  by  the  Perpen¬ 
diculars  tS  a  and  b  N;  which  be¬ 
ing,  as  the  right  Sines  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Arches  b  B  and  a  A,  will  be 
to  one  another  alfo  as  the  Radii 
Ac  and  c  B  wherefore  the  Velo¬ 
cities  of  the  pQ-wers  are  alfo  as  their 
Difiaiices  from  the  Centre.  And 
fince  the  Moment  of  any  Body  is 
as  its  Weight,  or  gravitating  Force, 
and  its  Velocity  conjundly :  If 
dilferent  Powers  or  Weights  are 
applied  to  the  Leaver,  their  Mo¬ 
ments  will  always  be  as  the  Weights 
(or  Powers)  and  their  Diftances 
from  the  Centre  conjundly.  Where¬ 
fore,  if  to  the  fame  Leaver  there  be 
two  Powers,  or  Weights  applied, 
reciprocally  proportional  to  their 
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Diflances  from  the  Centre,  their 
Moments  will  be  equal  j  and  if 
they  ad  contrarily,  as  in  the  Cafe 
of  the  Stilliard,  the  Leaver  will  re¬ 
main  in  an  horizontal' Poiition,  or 
the  Balance  will  be  in  j^quilibrio. 
And  thus  'tis  eafy  to  conceive,  how 
the  Weight  of  one  Pound  may  be 
made  to  balance  a  Thoufand,  i^c. 
And  from  hence  ’tis  plain,  that  the 
Force  of  the  Power  is  not  at  ajl 
increafed  by  Engines,  but  only  the 
Velocity  of  the  Weight  in  either 
lifting  or  drawing,  is  fo  diminilhed 
by  the  Application  of ^  the  Inftru- 
ment,  that  the  Moment  of  the 
Weight  may  not  be  greater  than 
the  Force  of  the  Power.  Thus, 
for  Inftance,  if  any  Force  can  ele¬ 
vate  a  Pound  Weight  with  a  given 
Velocity,  ’tis  impoffiblp  by  any  En¬ 
gine  to  effed  that  the  fame  Power 
lhall  raife  two  Pound  Weight  with 
the  fame  Velocity  ;  but  ’tis  poffible 
by  an  Engine  to  raife  tv/o  Pound 
Weight  with  half  the  Velocity,  and 
igoco  times  the  Weight  with 
Tc-soo  of  the  former  Velocity,  and 
as  the  Skrew  is  alfo  nothing  but  a 
VVedge  driven  with  a  Leaver,  its 
Power  may  be  in  the  fame  manner 
calculated,  as  likewife  all  the  other 
Po  wers,  from  their  Affinities  here¬ 
unto  ;  And  an  abfolute  Neceffity 
there  is  of  forming  fome  general 
Notions  of  thefe  Things,  to  under- 
ftand  the  Mechanical  Conftrudur^ 
of  an  human  Body,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  what  Power  the  Limbs 
have  in  Motion  by  virtue  of  the 
different  Shapes  and  Infertions  of 
their  Mufclcs,  which  are  exadly 
reducible  to  the  Affedions  of  thefe 
Principles. 

Mechanical  Jfediions^  are  fuch 
Properties  in  Matter  or  Body  as 
arife  from  its  Figure,  Bulk,  and 
Motion  :  And 


Mechanical  Cau/es,  are  ufed  in  the 
fame  Senfe ;  And 

Mechanical  Solutions,  are  Accounts 
of  Things  upon  the  fame  Princi¬ 
ples. 

Meconium,  from  jumcov,  Papa^er, 
a  Poppy,  is  properly  the  condenfed 
Juice  of  Poppies,  or  Opium  :  but  it 
is  ufed  alfo  for  the  Excrements  of  a 
Fcetus  which  adhere  to  the  Inteftines 
after  Birth,  becaufe  they  have  been 
imagined  to  have  fome  Refernblance 
to  Opium  in  Colour. 

Nledtana,  a  Vein  of  the  Cubit  is 
thus  called  from  its  Situation  in  the 
Middle  between  the  Cephalic  and 
Bajilic, 

Mediapum,  or 

Mediajiinum,  quaft  medio  flare,  to 
Eand  in  the  Middle.  This  is  a 
double  Membrane,  formed  by  the 
Continuation  of  the  Pleura,  which, 
comes  from  the  Ster7mm,  and  goes 
ftraight  down  through  the  Middle 
of  the  Thorax  to  the  Vertebra,  di¬ 
viding  the  Cavity  in  two.  It  con¬ 
tains  in  its  Doublings,  the  Heart 
in  its  Pericardium,  the  Vena  Ca^a, 
the  OEfephagus,  and  the  Ijomachic 
Nerves.  The  Membranes  of  the 
Mediaflinum  are  hner  and  thinner 
than  the  Pleura,  and  they  have  a 
little  Fat,  Mediaflinum 
Branches  of  Veins  and  Arteries  from 
the  Mamillary  and  Diaphragmatic, 
and  one  proper  called  Media ftina  : 
Its  Nerves  come  from  the  Stomachic; 
it  has  alfo  fome  Lymphatics,  which 
open  into  the  thoracic  Du  ft.  The 
Mediaflinum  divides  the  Thorax  into 
two  Parts,  to  the  end  that  one  Lobe 
of  the  Lungs  may  officiate,  if  the 
other  be  hindered  by  a  Wound  on 
the  other  Side.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  Matter  contained  betwixt  its  Mem¬ 
branes  immediately  under  the  8ter^ 
num,  which  may  occafion  the  tre- 
paning  of  this  Place. 

Mediaflinum, 
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Mcdiajlinum  Cerehri,  is  the  fame 
SS  Sepium  iranPverJum^  which  fee, 

Medicaftor^  a  faile  Pretender  to 
the  Knowledge  of  Medicine ;  the 
fame  as  Quack. 

Medicament,  the  fame  as 

Medicine  :  the  ordinary  Ufe  of 
this.  Te  rm  needs  no  Explanation  : 
but  it  is  alfo  frequently  uled  to  ex 
prefs  the  whole  Art  of  Healing,  and 
includes  all  the  Parts  belonging 
thereunto.  By  the  Schools  it  is  di- 
Tided  into,  1.  Phyfiologia  i  z,  Pa- 
ihologra  ;  ^3.  Semeioticai  4.  liygicina  ; 
5.  IZ  herapeutica  :  Which  fee  under 
their  refpedlive  Names. 

A  general  Idea  of  the  Operation 
of  Medicines  Hr  Keil  has  given, 
in  his  Account  of  j^nimal  Secretim, 
to  the  follovv'ing  EiFed't :  A  few 
different  Sorts  of  Particles  varioufly 
combined,  will  produce  great  Va 
riety  of  Fluids  ;  fome  may  have 
one  fort,  forhe  mo,  fome  three, 
or  more;  and  perhaps  the  aqueous 
fluid  is  the  common  Bafe  of  all 
Secretions.  If  we  fuppofe  only 
five  different  Sorts  of  Particles  in 
the  Blood,  and  call  them  a,  h, 
Tj  d,  e,  their  feverai  Combinations, 
without'  varying  the  Proportions  in 
wPkh  they  are  mixed,  will  be  thefe 
following ; 


a  h  : 

a  : 

a  d 

a  e  : 

h  c 

h  d 

h  e 

c  d  : 

c  e  : 

d  e  ‘.a 

b  c 

a 

d  c  : 

(c  b  a  : 

a  h  e  ’.a 

c  e 

a 

d  e  ; 

hie  ; 

h  d  e  b 

e  c 

d 

e  c  : 

abed'. 

ah  c  e  a 

c  d  e 

a 

b  d  e  : 

h  c  d  e  \  ah  c  d  e'. 

but  whether  more  or  Icfs,  need  net 
be  determined.  No  Theory  of  Se¬ 
cretion  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
give  any  tolerable  Account  of  the 
Cperarion  of  fuch  Medicines  as  pro¬ 
mote  Evacuation.  For  if  the  Hu¬ 


mours  are  equally  mixed  with  the 
Blood,  that  is,  if  the  Blood  is  in 
every  Part  cf  the  Body  the  fame, 
and  its  Particles  are  not  more  apt 
to  form  certain  Humours,  in  fome 
certain  Parts  cf  the  Body  than  in 
otliers  ;  or  if  they  are  not  forced 
by  the  Power  of  fome  Medicine  to 
form  fuch  Humours  ;  then  the  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Humour,  fe[  arated  in  equal 
Times,  will  always  be  as  the  Velo¬ 
city  of  the  Blood  ;  but  the  Velo¬ 
city  of  the  Blood  is  doubled  by  any 
Medicine,  and  never  tripled  by  the 
more  acute  Fever.  The  Quantity 
of  Humours,  however  drawn  off 
by  evacuating  Medicines,  is  often 
twenty  times  greater  than  the  na¬ 
tural  Quantity  ;  and  therefore  upon 
Suppolition  that  the  Humours  are 
every  where  equally  mixed  with  the 
Blood,  the  Operation  of  evacuating 
Medicines  can  never  be  accounted  for. 

Though  this  Argument  has  the 
Strength,  of  a  DemonftratioR,  yet 
there  are  fome  who  explain  the 
Operation  of  purgative  and  other 
evacuating  Medicines 'by  a  Bimu- 
lating  Faculty,  whereby  the  flug- 
gifli  Juices  are  not  only  forced  out, 
but  the  obftrucled  Canals  opened, 
and  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  quick¬ 
ened.  But  though  fuch  a  Power  be 
allowed,  it  would  remain  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  why  certain  Medicines  do 
only  ftimulate  certain  Glands  ?  For 
it  is  evident,  that  evacuating  Medi¬ 
cines  have  fome  other  Power  befides 
that  of  fqueezing  out  ftagnant  Juices, 
bfccaufe  when  they  are  all  fqueezed 
out,  they  kill  evacuate  as  much,  if 
they  are  repeated,  as  they  did  be¬ 
fore  ;  as  is  plain  by  continuing  a 
Salivation  for  many  Hays.  Second¬ 
ly,  We  cannot  fuppofe  that  all  Bo¬ 
dies  have  every  where,  and  at  all 
Tdmes,  Juices  ilagnating  ;  but  thefe 
Medicines  confiantly  produce  their 

Effedhsj 
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E{fe<^s,  more  or  lefs,  at  all  Times. 
Thirdly,  If  the  Vefiels  be  fuppofed 
to  be  obftrufled,  an  evacuating  Me¬ 
dicine  could  but  double  the  Quan¬ 
tity  that  was  evacuted  before  it  was 
taken.  Fourthly,  If  thefe  Medi¬ 
cines  operate  only  thefe  Ways,  then 
in  an  healthful  Body,  where  there 
were  no  Obilrudions,  they  would 
have  no  Effedt  at  all.  Fifthly,  !f 
the  removing  Obllruftions  were  the 
Caufe  of  a  greater  Quantity  eva¬ 
cuated,  then  the  Evacuation  fliould 
hill  continue  in  a  greater  Degree, 
than  before  the  Obdrudion  was  re¬ 
moved  ;  whereas,  in  facl,  we  con- 
hantly  find  it  lefs,  as  the  Medicine 
works  off.  Sixthly,  Though  a  Me¬ 
dicine  by  flimulating  a  Veifel  may 
quicken  the  Motion  of  a  Fluid  in 
that  Veffel,  yet  it  can  never  increafe 
the  Quantity  of  Fluid  running  thro’ 
it  in  equal  Spaces  of  Time,  becaufe 
it  quickens  the  Motion  of  the  Fluid 
ordy  by  contradting  the  Veflel ; 
and  therefore  the  fader  the  Fluid 
is  made  to  run  through  the  Veffel, 
the  lefs  Fluid  the  Orifice  of  the 
\Tfrel  admits  :  And  confequently, 
after  the  Veffel  is  contradted  by 
the  flimulating  Medicine,  the  Se¬ 
cretion  will  be  lefs  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  greater.  That  a  Siimulm  caufes 
the  Part  upon  which  it  adls  to 
contradl,  is  Matter  of  Fadt,  and 
that  purgative  Medicines  do  ftimu- 
late  the  Bowels ;  bat  likewife  it 
may  perhaps  be  faid  they  dimu- 
late  the  Heart  and  Arteries,  and 
increafe  their  Force,  feeing  they 
not  only  quicken,  but  raife  the 
Pulfe  ;  So  that  a  greater  Quantity 
of  Blood  is  fent  to  the  Glands  of 
the  Guts.  This  may  be  granted, 
but  not  that  it  is  the  principal  Ac¬ 
tion  of  purgative  Medicines,  becaufe 
that  by  the  fame  Force  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Blood  is  fent  to  all 
the  other  Glands  of  the  Body, 


E 

not  however 
and  the  Glands 
receive  a  lels 
Quantity  in  proportion  than  any 
others,  becaufe  they  cannot  be 
fo  much  dilated  by  the  greater 
Force  of  the  Blood,  as  others  which 
are  not  fo  much  ftimulaced  by  the 
Pvledicine. 

There  are  others  who  will  have 
evacuating  Medicines  endued  with 
an  attenuating  Quality,  by  which 
they  diffolve  all  the  Cohelions  of 
the  Particles  of  the  Blood,  and  fo 
fet  the  feveral  Humours  at  Liberty 
to  pafs  through  their  proper  Glands  : 
But  if  thefe  Medicines  have  a  Power 
univerfally  to  diffolve  all  the  Cohe- 
fions  of  the  Blood,  then  every  eva¬ 
cuating  Medicine  would  equally  and. 
indifferently  increafe  the  Quantity 
of  every  Secretion :  Mercury  would 
as  conllantly  purge  as  falivate,  and 
Nitre,  promote  Perfpiration  as  well 
as  it  does  Urine ;  but  this  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  Experience.  If  they  have 
a  Power  to  diffolve  certain  Cohe- 
fions,  and  not  others,  this  is  bu.t 
fetting  certain  Particles  at  Liberty 
to  pafs  through  their  proper  Glands., 
which  were  not  fo  before,  and  is 
a  preparing  the  Humours,  in  order 
to  increafe  the  Quantity  of  Se¬ 
cretion.  Evacuating  Medicines  mud 
therefore  have  a  Power  to  affedl 
fame  Particles,  and  not  others  i 
that  is,  to  repel  fome,  and  at- 
trad,  retain,  and  alter  others  ;  and 
tills  is  what  may  be  affirmed  to  be 
in  all  Medicines,  and  is  what  a 
thoufand  chemical  Experiments  de- 
monflrate. 

The  feveral  Plumours  then  be¬ 
ing  formed  by  the  different  Cohe- 
fion  of  the  Particles  of  Blood,  the 
Quantity  of  Humour  fecerned  by 
any  Gland,  mu  ft  be  in  a  Propor¬ 
tion  compounded  of  the  Propor¬ 
tion,  that  the  Number  of  the  Par¬ 
ticles 
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tides  cohering  in  ' fuch  a  manner  as 
is  proper  to  conftitute  the  Humour, 
which  paffes  through  the  Gland, 
bears-  to  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  and 
of  the  Proportion  of  the  Quantity 
of  Blood  that  arrives  at  the  Gland. 
And  hence  it  follows,  that  where 
there  is  a  determinate  Quantity  of 
a  certain  Humour  to  be  feparated, 
the  Number  of  Particles  proper  to 
eompofe  the  fecerned  Liquor,  muh 
be  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  that  arrives  at 
the  Gland  :  And  therefore,  if  the 
Quantity  of  Secretion  is  to  be  in- 
crealed,  the  Number  of  Particles 
is  to  be  increafed  ;  if  the  Secre¬ 
tion  is  to  be  leffened,  the  Number 
of  Particles  proper  for  fuch  a  Se¬ 
cretion,  is  to  be  leffened  in  the 
fame  Proportion.  Medicines  there¬ 
fore  w'hich  can  alter  the  Cohefions 
and  Combinations  of  the  Particles, 
can  either  increafe  or  diminiih  the 
Quantity  of  any  Secretion.  Thus, 
fuppofe  the  Humour,  which  paf- 
feth  through  the  Glands  of  the  In- 
teftines  to  be  compofed  of  three  or 
four  feveral  Sorts  of  Particles ;  that 
Medicine  which  will  eafily  cohere 
to  thofe  Particles,  and  cohering 
increafe  their  mutual  Attradions, 
fo  as  they  unite  in  greater  Num¬ 
bers,  at  or  before  they  arrive  at  the 
Inteftines,  than  they  would  have 
done,  if  the  Medicine  had  not  been 
given,  muff  neceffarily  increafe  the 
Quantity  of  Humour  which  paffeth 
through  the  Glands  of  the  Inte¬ 
ftines,  if  the  Quantity  of  Blood 
which  arrives  at  the  Glands  is  not 
diminilhed  in  the  fame  Proportion, 
as  the  Number  of  Particles  is  in¬ 
creafed.  After  the  fame  Manner  do 
Diuretics,  Sudorifcs,  and  Medi¬ 
cines  which  promote  all  other  Secre¬ 
tions,  operate. 

Why  increafing  the  Quantity  of 
fome  Secretions  fhould  diminiih  that 


of  others,  is  not  ealy  to  explain 
upon  any  other  Foot :  For  if  the 
Blood  be  equally  mixed  in  every 
Part  of  the  Body  with  all  the  Hu¬ 
mours  which  are  feparated  from  it ; 
that  is,  if  the  Mixture  of  the  Blood 
is  every  where  alike,  fo  that  every 
Humour  bears  the  fame  Proportion 
to  the  reft  of  the  Arterial  Blood,  in 
one  Part  of  the  Body  that  it  does 
in  another  j  and  if  every  Humour 
has  its  own  proper  Gland  through 
which  it  is  feparated,  then  what  is 
feparated  by  one  Gland  is  not  fub- 
tracted  from  another,  and  confe- 
quently  does  not  diminifh  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Humour  v/hich  flows  to  this 
other,  but  does,  indeed,  rather  in¬ 
creafe  the  Quantity  of  this  other 
Secretion  :  For  the  more  any  one 
Humour  is  carried  off,  the  greater 
Proportion  any  other,  remaining 
in  the.  Blood,  bears  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  Blood ;  and  therefore  the  more 
any  one  Secretion  is  increafed,  the 
more  all  the  reft  ftiould  be  increa¬ 
fed  likewife.  But  if  all  the  Hu¬ 
mours  are  compofed  by  a  Combi¬ 
nation  of  a  few  different  Sorts  of 
Particles,  then  the  more  apt  thefe 
Particles  are  to  run  into  any  one 
Sort  of  Combination,  the  lefs  all 
other  Combinations  muft  be  ;  and 
confequently  the  increafing  any  one 
Secretion  muft  neceffarily  diminifh 
the  Quantity  of  all  others  ;  but 
more  efpecially  of  that  which  has 
the  moft  of  the  fame  Sort  of  Par¬ 
ticles, 

Medicinal  Days.  Such  are  fo  called 
by  fome  Writers,  w'herein  no  Cri¬ 
bs  or  Change  is  expeded,  fo  as 
to  forbid  the  Ufe  of  Medicines, 
ill  order  to  wait  Nature’s  Effort, 
and  therefore  require  all  Affiftance 
from  Art  to  help  forward,  or  pre¬ 
pare  the  Humours  for  fuch  a  Crifis : 
but  it  is  moft  properly  ufed  for  thofe 
Days  wherein  Purging,  or  any  other 
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Evacuation,  is  mod  conveniently 
complied  with. 

Medicinal  Hours,  are  thofe  where¬ 
in  it  is  fuppofed  that  Medicines  may 
be  taken  to  the  greateil'  Advantage, 
commonly  reckoned  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  fading,  about  an  Hour  before 
Dinner,  about  four  Hours  after 
Dinner,  and  at  going  to  Bed  ;  but 
in  acute  Cafes  the  Times  are  to  be 
governed  by  the  Symptoins  and  Ag¬ 
gravation  of  the  Diftemper. 

Mtdituilium,  is  that  fpongy  Sub- 
dance  between  the  two  Plates  of  the 
Cranium,  and  in  the  Interdices  of  all 
laminated  Bones. 

Medium,  fignifies  that  particular 
Space  or  Region  through  which 
Bodies  move,  as  Air,  Water, 

And  whatever  Denfity  or  Tena¬ 
city  there  is  in  the  Parts  of  the  Me¬ 
dium,  whereby  Bodies  moving  in  it 
are  retarded  or  Popped,  is  called 
the  Rejijiance  of  the  Mtdium.  This 
Dr.  Wallis  has  aflerted  to  be  always 
as  the  Square  of  the  Velocity  of  the 
moving  Body ;  but  in  a  very  denfe 
Medium,  it  mud  be  in  a  lefs  Ratio. 
For  in  the  former  Computation  it  is 
confidered,  that  by  the  Adion  of  a 
fvvift  Body,  there  is  communicated 
to  the  fame  Quantity  of  the  Medium 
a  greater  Motion  in  proportion  to 
that  greater  Velocity.  As  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Refidances  refulting  from 
the  different  Figures  of  moving 
Bodies  thro’  the  fame  Medium,  they 
are  too  various  to  be  here  reci¬ 
ted  :  for  which,  therefore,  confult 
the  Works  of  Mathematicians  on 
that  Head,  See  alfo  Proj^tiles. 

Medius  V enter,  the  middle  Venter, 
is  the  Bread,  or  Thorax. 

Medulla,  Marrow  ;  which  fee. 
Medulla  Cerebri,  is  the  v/hite  foft 
Part  of  the  Brain,  covered  on  the 
OuTide  with  the  cortical  Subdance, 
j  which  is  of  a  more  dark  or  alhy 
'  Colour,  bee  Brain, 
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Medulla  oblongata,  is  that  Part 
within  the  Skull,  which  is  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Spinal  Marrowy  it  is 
about  three  or  four  Inches  in  Length 
within  tne  Skull,  and  then  it  defcends 
to  the  Os  Sacrum,  through  the  Hole 
of  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Head  and 
the  F crtebree :  It  fends  out  ten  Pair 
of  Nerves  to  the  Ched,  the  Abdo¬ 
men,  and  the  Limbs.  This  is  ac¬ 
counted  the  common  Setifory,  or 
Seat  of  Seniation,  whereunto  all 
the  ImprelTions  made  upon  the 
Nerves,  by  external  Objeds,  are 
returned. 

Medulla  Spinalis,  or  the  Spinal 
Marrow,  is  the  Continuation  of  the 
Medulla  Oblongata,  without  the 
Skull,  and  which  pafiing  through 
all  the  V ertehree  of  the  Back,  ends 
in  the  Os  Sacrum.  It  is  the  Origin 
of  mod  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Trunk 
of  the  Body,  fending  out  thirty  Pair 
on  each  Side  to  the  ’Limbs,  to  the 
great  Cavities  and  other  Parts.  By 
a  nice  Hand  it  may  be  fevered  in¬ 
to  many  fmall  Fibres,  which  may 
be  traced  up  to  its  Original,  the 
Medulla  Oblongata. 

Medulla,  in  Botany  fignides  the 
Pith  or  Heart  of  the  Tree  or  Plant. 

Medullary  Oil.  The  finer  and 
more  fubtile  Part  of  the  Marrow 
of  the  Bones  is  thus  called.  Dr. 
Clopton  Ranters,  in  his  Ofeolog}\ 
fays,  It  paffes  not  into  them  by 
Duds,  but  by  fmall  Pores  formed 
into  the  Veficles  or  Glandules, 
which  are  conglomerated  into  di- 
ftind  Lobules,  contained  in  feveral 
Membranes  inveding  the  whole  Mar¬ 
row  ;  all  which  Veficles  or  Bags 
are  propagated  from  the  outward 
Coat  of  the  Arteries ;  and  by 
which  it  paffes  from  one  to  ano¬ 
ther  till  it  arrives  at  the  Sides  or 
extreme  Parts  of  the  Bone.  That 
Part  of  it  which  is  fupplied  to  the 
Interdices  of  the  Joints  goes  into 
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them  by  Paffages  penetrating  thro’ 


the  Bone  into  .thofe  Cavities,  and 
formed  for  that  End.  The  Ufe  of 
this  Oil  is  either  common  to  all  the 
Bones,  whole  Temper  it  preferves 
and  keeps  from  being  too  brittle  ; 
or  more  peculiar  for  the  Joints 
where  it  is  very  ferviceable,  i .  To 
lubricate  the  Bones  at  their  Extre¬ 
mities,  that  they  may  move  more 
eafily  and  free.  2.  To  keep  the 
Ends  of  the  articulated  Bones  from 
growing  hot  with  Motion.  3.  To 
preferve  the  Joints  from  wearing  by 
Attrition,  and  rubbing  againll  one 
another.  And  4.  To  preferve  the 
Ligaments  of  the  Joints  from  Dry- 
nels  and  Rigidity  ;  and  lubricate 
thofe  Parts  which  fiide  upon  the 
Bones,  and  keep  the  Cartilages, 
which  are  joined  to  them,  flexible. 

Megalesy  great ;  is  pre¬ 

fixed  to  many  Things  which  exceed 
their  common  Bulks,  as  Megalopho- 
ms,  to  one  who  hath  a 

large  Voice  ;  and  Mrgalofplanchnos, 

by  Hippocrates,  to 
one  who  hath  Vijcera  preternaturaily 
large. 

Melanagogues,  are  fuch  Medicines 
as  are  fuppofed  particularly  to 
purge  off  black  Choler ;  from  {jk- 
niger,  black,  and  duco, 

to  lead  :  but  there  is  no  fuch  Di- 
llindion  of  Choler  now  much  re¬ 
garded,  and  confequently  this  Term 
is  but  little  ufed. 

^Melancholy,  from  yUSAoiS’j  niger, 
black,  and  B'dis,  Choler  j 

thus  called,  becaul'e  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  a  Redundance  of 
black  Bile ;  but  it  is  better  known 
to  arife  from  too  heavy  and  too 
vifcid  a  Blood,  which  permits  not 
a  Sufficiency  of  Spirits  to  be  fepara- 
ted  in  the  Brain  to  animate  and 
invigorate  the  Nerves  and  Mufcles. 
Its  Cure  is  in  Evacuation,  Ner¬ 


vous  Medicines,  and  powerful  5*//- 
muli, 

Meliceris,  from  mel,  Honey  ; 
is  a  Tumour  inciofed  in  a  Cyfiis, 
and  confiding  of  Matter  like  Ko* 
ney  :  It  gathers  without  Pain,  and 
gives  way  to  Preffure,  but  returns 
again  It  is  to  be  cured  by  warm 
Difcutients. 

Melojis,  iJ.yi7<ooai.^,  is  a  Term  which 
frequently  occurs  in  ’  Hippocrates, 
De  Capit.  Fulner.  for  that  Search 
into  Wounds  which  is  made  by 
Surgeons  with  the  Specillum,  or 
Probe.  And, 

Melotis,  /u^hcorU,  is  ufed  for  the 
lelTer  Specillum,  and  often  for  that 
particular  Inftrument  contrived  to 
iearch  or  cleanfe  the  Ear  with,  more 
commonly  called  Aurifcalpium, 

M-ellego,  was  formerly  much  ufed 
for  any  Juice  or  Liquid  that  was 
boiled  up  to  the  Confidence  of 
Honey. 

Membrane.  This  is  a  Web  of 
feveral  Sorts  of  Fibres  interwoven, 
together  for  the  Covering  and 
Wrapping  up  fome  Parts.  The 
Fibres  of  the  Membranes  give  them 
an  Elafticity,  whereby  they  can 
contrail,  and  clofely  grafp  the  Parts 
they  contain,  and  their  nervous 
Fibres  give  them  an  exquifite  Senfe, 
which  is  the  Caufe  of  their  Con- 
tradfion  j  they  can,  therefore,  fcarce- 
ly  fuffier  the  Sharpnefs  of  Medicines, 
a.nd  are  difficultly  united  when 
W'ounded.  In  their  Texture  there  is 
a  Number  of  fmall  Glands,  which 
feparate  an  Humour  fit  for  moiden- 
ing  tho  Parts  which  they  contain. 
By  reafoii  of  the  Thicknefs  and 
Tranfparency  of  the  Membranes, 
the  Ramifications  of  the  Blood-vef- 
fels  are  more  apparently  to  be  feen 
in  them  than  in  any  other  Part  of 
the  Body  ;  here  the  innumerable 
Liviiions,  Windings,  dnd  Turnings, 

ferpen- 
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ferperitine  Progreffions,  and  fre¬ 
quent  Inofculations  not  only  of 
Veins  and  Arteries  together,  but 
alfo  of  Veins  with  Veins,  and 
Arteries  wi':h  Arteries,  make  a  moll 
agreeable  Embroidery,  and  delicate 
iMetwork,  covering  the  whole  Mem¬ 
brane.  Nor  is  Nature  always  con- 
ftant  to  the  fame  Dil'pofition,  but 
delights  in  Variety  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  Difpofition  of  the  Branches 
and  Leaves'  of  Plants  and  Trees. 
7'hofe  that  cover  the  folid  Parts  are 
properly  called  Membranes  ;  and 
they  have  their  particular  Names, 
as  the  Peritorueum^  which  wraps  up 
all  that  is  contained  in  the  Abdomai  ; 
the  Pleura,  that  which  is  in  the  'Tho¬ 
rax  ;  the  Ferlojleum,  the  Bones  ; 
and  the  Pericardium,  the  Heart, 
Thofe  which  form  the  Coats  of  Vef- 
lels,  and  which  contain  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  as  thofe  of  the  Veins  and 
Arteries,  Stomach,  Bladder,  In- 
tefcines,  Tefticles,  iSc.  are  called 
Tunicles  or  Coats :  and  thofe  which 
cover  and  embrace  the  Brain>  as  the 
Dura  Mater,  and  the  Pia  Mater, 
are  called  Meninges.  Of*  all  thefe 
bunds  of  Membranes,  lome  are 
thin,  and  fome  are  tliick  ;  and  the 
fame  Membrane  is  thick  in,  fome 
Places,  and  thin  in  others,  as  in 
the  Memhrana  Adif'fn,  which  is 
thicker  in  the  Neck  than  in  any 
other  Part  of  the  Body.  The  Ufe 
of  the  Membranes  is  to  cover  and 
wrap  up  the  Parts,  and  ftrengthen 
them  ;  to  fiave  them  from  external 
Injuries  :  to  preferve  the  natural 
Heat  ;  to  join  one  Part  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  to  fullain  fmall  Veliels,  and 
the  Nerves  which  run  through  their 
DuplicaturCs ;  to  flop  the  Returning 
of  the  Humours  in  their  Vefl'els, 
as  the  Valves  ftop  the  Returning  of 
the  Blood  in  the  Veins  and  Heart; 
of  the  Chyle  in  the  Ladleals  and 
thoracic  Du£l  j  and  of  the  Lympha 
in  the  lymphatic  Veliels.  By  the 


Memhrana  Adipofa  is  moil  commonly 
underitood  that  Part  of  it  only  whicti 
lies  next  the  Fleihj  and  whieii  con¬ 
tains  but  little  Fat  in  its  Cells  ;  and, 
therefore,  appearing  more  mem¬ 
branous  than  the  refc,  is  laid  to  be 
'the  Bafis  of  the  CelluM  Adipofre,  And 
even  fome  Part  of  this  hath  been 
taken  by  Anatomiils  for  the  M-em~ 
hrana  Carnnfu,  on  the  account  cf  its 
Rednefs ;  for  here  the  Bloodu''effels 
lie  very  thick,  the  Veficles  not  be- 
ing  diilended  with  Fat.  Anato- 
miils  do  generally  afferr,  That  there 
is  a  Mumhrana  cojnmiinis  mufculorum, 
being  led  into  that  Miltake  by  the 
Aponeurofis  of  feveral  Mufcles  ; 
whereas,  jipon  Prictcr  Obierv.ation, 
there  is  no  fuch  Thing  to  be  found, 
d  he  McT/ihrana  propria  mufculoruth, 
is  that  wliich  immediately  covers 
all  and  every-’orie  of  the  Fibres  of 
a  Mufcie,  and  is  clofely  tacked  to 
them.  There  is  another  called  Mem¬ 
hrana  commums  a.’ojculorum,  which 
is  a  thin  Membrane,  and  accom¬ 
panies  almok  all  the  Veflels  of  the 
Body,  All  •  thele  Membranes  re¬ 
ceive  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves 
from  the  Parts-  which  are  neareft  to 
them. 

Memhrana:  A  dip'" fa  ;  See  the  prei> 
ceding,  and  Adipofa  Memhrana.  e 

Memhrana  Carnofa,  the  fame  as 
P anni cuius  caimofus. 

Memhrana  communis  miefculorum'. 
See  Membrane. 

Memhrana  propria  mufculorum. 
Membrane. 

Memhrana  Tympani.  See  Ear. 

Memhrana  Urinaiia,  the  fame  a$ 
Allantois',  which  fee.  ■ 

Membranofus  Muf cuius,  is  a  Muf¬ 
cie  of  the  Leg,  fo  called  Lorn*  t4e 
large  membranous  Expanfion  it 
continued  with,  inclofing  all  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Tibia  and  Par/us 
whence  it  is  alfo  called  Fafcia  lata. 
It  hath  a  ftarp  fleihy  Beginning 
from  the  p'ore-part  of  tluj  Spine 
T  ^  of 
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ot  the  0/  Ilium,  between  the  Ori¬ 
gination  of  the  Sartof  ius,  and  ten¬ 
dinous  Beginning  ol  'the  Glufaus 
piagnus  ;  and  being  diiaiCd  to  a 
fleihy  Belly,  which  hlls  the  Inter- 
hice  made  by  the.  frit  of  the  two 
Uil  named  Mufcleb,  and  upper 
Fart  of  the  and  Fore  part  of 

the  Glutaui  mcdius,  in  its  oblique 
Defcent  becomes  tendinous,  four 
Fingers  Breadth  below  the  great 
'■Irochanter,  whence  it  palTes  diredlly 
over  the  Vajlus  exteinus  to  its  pro¬ 
per  Termination  at  the  fuperior  Ap¬ 
pendix  ol  the  Fibula  :  but  in  its 
Frogrefs  thither,  it  is  conjoined  with 
the  tendinous  Expanfion  of  the 
Glutceus  magnus,  which  arifeth  from 
the  Spine  of  the  Ilium,  covering  the 
external  Bart  of  the  Glutaius  medius, 
and  all  the.  external  Mufcles  of  the 
Filiwy.  as  thpfe  of  the  Thigh-Bone  ; 
and  defeendihg  over  the  Patella, 
comprehends  all  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Marfas,  and  joins  with  the  Ligcmen- 
tutn .  dnutilare,  which  retains  the 
-Tendons  of  the  Toes  and  JFeet. 
When  this  Mufcle  adeth,  Leg 
and  Thigh  are  drawn  outwards. 

Mtmhrum,  a  Member,  or  Limb. 

Memory,  is  that  Faculty  where¬ 
by  the  Mind  repeats  Things  re¬ 
ceived  by  former  Senfations ;  or  is 
the  calling  to  mind  known  and  pad 
Things  ;  as  when  vve  conceive  Heat 
or  Light,  Sweet  or  Bitter,  ^ c. 
when  the  Objedt  is  removed  j  and 
it  is  in  a  manner  the  Store  houfe  of 
our  Ideas.  Many  Philofophers,  as 
well  as  Phyficians,  have  been  at 
great  Pains  to  give  feme  intelligible 
Account  of  this  Power,  but  with¬ 
out  any  farther  Succefs  than  to  puz¬ 
zle  therafelves  and  others  more  than 
they;  were  before. 

Menagogms,  are  fuch  Medicines 
as  promote  the  Flux  of  the  Menjes, 
■Mendofus,  is  ufed  by  feme,  in  the 
fame  Senfe  as  Sgurius  or  IlLgiii'’ 
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mus  ;  Han  do  fee  Co  fa,  and  Mendofa 
Sutuya. 

MiningLphylax,  is  an  Inllrument 
ufed  in  Wounds  of  the  Head,  large¬ 
ly  deferibed  by  Cdfus,  but  morb 
accurately,  with  its  Lie,  by  ScuG 
tetus,  Arm.  Chirurg.  Part  I.  Fab.  2. 
Fiz>  10.  Gorraus  takes  notice  of 
foniewhat  like  it,  under  the  Name 
VcBis,  the  fame  as  the  Mochiion  of 
tlie  Greeks* 

Meninx,  or  Meninges.  See  Brain 
and  Membrane. 

Mtnfes.  Thefe  are  the  Monthly 
Evacuations  of  Women  from  the 
Uterus ;  and  is  as  nice  an  Affair 
rightly  to  underiland,  as  any  thing 
that  concerns  the  human  Mecha- 
nifm.  In  order  hereunto  there¬ 
fore,  beiides  what  was  faid  before 
under  Generation,  Parts  of,  pecu- 
liar  to  IFomen,  which  fee  ;  it  may 
be  neceifary  farther  to  obferve, 
I.  That  the  Fagina,  or  PaiTage  to 
the  Womb  in  Women,  as  well  as 
the  whole  Body,  is  perpendicular  to 
the  Horizon,  whereas  in  all  Brutes 
it  is  in  a  Parallel  Situation.  2. 
That  the  Membrane  covering  the 
Womb  on  the  Infide,  as  well  as  the 
Vagina,  and  into  which  there  are 
diffufed  a  great  Number  of  Veins 
and  Arteries,  is  very  thin,  and 
without  Fat;  fo  that  thefe  VefTels 
are  lefs  guarded  than  in  other  Parts, 
where  they  are  inclofed  with  Muf¬ 
cles  and  Fat,  3.  That  the  Biood- 
veiTels  in  this  Part  are  prodigiouf]/ 
numerous,  and  particularly  in  the 
Womb ;  where  alfo  their  large  Ra- 
miheations  inofculate  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  the  Arteries  with  the  Arteries, 
and  the  V’^eins  with  the  Veins;  and 
likewife  the  Branches  of  one  Side 
of  the  W^omb  with  thofe  on  the 
otlier*  which  meet  not  one  another 
in  iiraight  Lines,  but  are  folded  and 
curved  into  a  Multitude  of  ferpen- 
tine  Windings.  Which  Conflruc- 
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ture  is  necsffary  at  the  Time  of  be¬ 
ing  big,  elfe  the  VelTels  would  be  fo 
preffed,  as  to  burft  or  obftru6l  ; 
whereas  this  Contrivance  helps  them 
to  give  way,  and  keep  always  the 
Pahage  of  feme  free.  4.  That  the 
defeending  Trunk  of  the  Aorta  is 
much  larger  in  Women  than  in 
Men.  And,  5.  That  the  uterine 
Veins  have  no  Valves. 

Now,  in  order  to  know  why 
thefe  VelTels  are  fo  frequently  broke 
through,  it  is  of  confequence  to 
premife,  that  Women  are  of  a  more 
tender  Frame  than  Men,  and  that 
therefore,  when  they  are  at,  or  near 
full  Growth,  the  Quantity  taken  in 
by  Diet  is  not  digelled,  and  broke 
enough  to  go  away  in  a  due  Propor¬ 
tion  by  Evacuation  ;  and  therefore 
in  the  Veffels  there  is  an  Accumu¬ 
lation  of  Humours,  or  a  Plethora^ 
But  then  to  underdand  how  this  O- 
verplus  is  carried  oft'  by  this  Dif- 
charge,  it  will  be  needful  alfo  to 
attend  to  thefe  following  Pro- 
pofitions,  which  Mathematicians 
teach  us. 

Prop.  I.  The  Moment  of  every 
Body,  or  that  Force  by  which 
every  Body  endeavours  to  prefs  for¬ 
ward,  is  increafed,  by  increafihg 
the  Velocity,  or  Quantity  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  or  both. 

2.  If  the  Moment  of  any  Body 
is  greater  than  the  Impediment  in 
its  Wav,  it  will  remove  that  Im- 
pediment. 

5.  In  all  Percuftions  the  Stroke  is 
proportional  to  the  Force  loft. 

4..  The  Force  loft  is  as  the  Re- 
fiftance. 

5  If  a  Body  is  projedled  againft 
any  Impediment  with  a  given  Force, 
the  Stroke  will  be  as  the  Sign  of  the 
Angle  of  Incidence. 


6.  In  every  Fluid  there  is  not 
only  a  PrelTure  downwards,  but 
every  Way. 

7.  A  Fluid  preftes  upon  inclo- 
fing  Bodies  on  every  Side,  with  a 
Force  equal  to  that  by  which  its 
Parts  endeavour  to  recede  from  one 
another. 

8.  The  lateral  PrelTure  is  as  the 
Height  of  the  incumbent  Fluid. 

9.  The  DireSlion  of  fuch  Pref- 
fure  is  perpendicular  to  the  Sides 
of  the  VelTels  which  are  preffed 
upon. 

The  two  firft  Propofttions  ffiew 
why  the  Blood  breaks  through  the 
Veffels  in  3.  Plethora  i  and*^  the  reft, 
why  through  the  uterine  Veffels. 
Nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that 
the  Moment  of  the  Blood  is  in¬ 
creafed  in  a  Plethora^  if  its  Velo¬ 
city  continues  the  fame ;  becaufe  its 
Quantity  is  increafed  :  To  which, 
if  an  increafed  Velocity  be  added, 
its  Moment  will  be  '  ftill  much 
greater.  And,  in  a  Plethoray  both 
the  Quantity  and  Velocity  of  Blood 
is  increafed,  if  there  is  no  Lentor, 
or  Vifeidity  ;  for,  in  a  Blood  rightly 
digefted,  the  Quantity  of  Spirits 
fecerned  will  be  as  its  Quantity : 
and  the  more  they  are  feparated,  the 
more  forcibly  will  the  Heart  con¬ 
tract,  and  confequently,  throw  the 
Blood,  with  greater  Force  againft 
any  Impediment :  For,  in  this  Cafe, 
the  Blood -veffels  are  looked  upon 
to  be  fuch,  and  will  continue  to  be 
fo,  as  long  as  their  Refiftance  is 
greater,  or  equal  to  the  Blood’s 
Moment ;  but  when  that  Moment 
exceeds  fuch  Refiftance,  the  Blood 
will  break  through  them.  And  the 
uterine  Veffels,  becaufe  they  are 
not  guarded  with  Mufcles  of  Fat, 
T  2  are 
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are  the  moll:  cafy  to  be  thus  broke 
through. 

Eecaufe  by  Prop.  3.  the  Stroke 
in  all  Perctifficns  is  as  the  Force 
loh,  let  it  be  examined,  Whether 
there  is  any  Diminution  of  Velo¬ 
city  in  the  uterine  Vefiels,  and 
which  may  eafily  be  deduced  from 
the  Stru6ture  of  thofe  Vefiels  al¬ 
ready  taken  notice  of :  For,  they 
2[0  on  not  in  iiraiu^ht  Lines,  but  in 
various  Windings  over  the  whole 
Uterus.  And  therefore,  fince  by 
Prop.  4.  the  Diminution  of  Velo¬ 
city  is  as  the  Refill ance  ;  if  in  them 
there  is  a  greater  Refillance,  the 
Stroke  upon  them  will  be  the  grea¬ 
ter.  And,  that  there  is  a  greater 
Rcfiftance  in  thofe  VeiTeh,  may  be 
“  thus  demondrated  :  If  a  Fluid  be 
propelled  in  a  rtraight  Canal,  there 
can  only  be  a  lateral  Prelfure,  fo 
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far  as  the  Fluid  thrufis  agalnft  tbs 
Sides  of  the  Velfels,  by  Prop.  7. 
for  the  Sides  oppofe  not  its  diredl 
Motion.  But  if  a  Fluid  be  pro¬ 
pelled  through  a  curval  Canal,  it 
then  not  only  prelies  againlt  the 
Sides  of  the  Canal,  but  its  Mo¬ 
ment,  as  much  as  can  be,  bears 
againll  them,  and  by  how  much  the 
greater  this  Impediment  is,  by.  fo 
much  the  more  will  be  the  Stroke 
upon  them.  And  the  greater  the 
Curvity  is  of  fuch  a  Vefiel,  that  is,  the 
more  oppofite  it  is  to  the  Diredlion 
of  the  Fluid,  the  greater  will  be  its 
Refillance  ;  and  confequently,  will 
the  Fluid  be  propelled  againll  it 
with  the  greater  Force,  or  the 
greater  will  its  Stroke  upon  it  be  j 
and  by  this  means  will  the  Fluid 
have  a  greater  A.dvantage  in  break¬ 
ing  through  it. 


In  the  Cylindrical  Canal  J  C, 
(Figy  \.)  where  the  Axis  is  parallel 
to  the  Diredlion  of  the  Fluid,  the 
Fluid  will  have  no  Force  upon  its 


Sides  ;  and  therefore  will  there  ba 
no  ftroke  againfe  them :  For  alll 
the  Power  the  F'luid  in  this 

has,  is  againll  the  Sides  of  the  VeFH 
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fels  perpendicularly.  But  if  the 
Quantity  of  Fluid  is  increafed,  Such 
Preffure  will  be  increafed,  which 
-will  occafion  a  Dirtenfion  of  the 
■.Canal,  and  thereby  a  laxer  Texture 
of  Fibres,  and  a  weaker  Cohefion 
betwixt  them  If  then  the  Veffels 
be  fomewhat  infleded,  fo  dial  the 
Blood  runs  obliquely  from  B  to  C, 
(as  in  F:^.  2.)  an  increafed  QuaU' 

■  tity  of  Blood  will  not  only  didend 
its  Sides,  but  be  thrown  ap-aind  the 
inflected  Fart  with  a  Force ;  and 
this  Force  will  be  greater,  if  the 
Vedels  be  mere  indebted,  being  al- 
•  ways  as  the  Sign  of  the  Angie  of 
Incidence.  For,  if  the  Blood  be 
dire-fled  frum  Z)  to  C,  (as  in  Fig.  3.) 
tne  Stroke  at  C  will  be  greater  than 
when  it  runs  from  B  to  C  (in  Fig. 
2  )  and  therefore,  the  more  the 
Canal  continues  to  be  infiedted,  the 
more  will  the  Blood’s  Force  upon  C 
be  augmented,  until  it  comes  to  be 
quite  perpendicular,  (as  \n  Fig.  4) 
when  it  will  be  the  greated  pofhble  ; 
becaufe  there  the  Sine  of  the  Angle 
of  Incidence  is  created.  Add  to 
this  alio,  that  the  more  the  Cef- 
fels  are  contorted  in  their  Progrefs 
to  any  Part,  the  longer  they  mud 
be  to  reach  it ;  and  the  longer  they 
I  are,  the  greater  Quantities  of  Blood 
[  will  they  contain  ;  and  in  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Blood  there  is  a  greater 
Mornent,  and  conlequently,  it  will 
fooner  m.ake  an  Eruption  thro’  the 
Vefiels. 

From  the  Fabric  of  the  Womb, 
as  to'  its  perpendicular  Pofition  to 
the  Horizoh,  it  will  alfo  farther 
appear  what  Necefiity  there  is  for 
the  Blood  to  break  through  the 
Veilels  there,  rather  than  any  where 
elfe,  in  thefe  Circumdances ;  as  al¬ 
fo  from  the  fame  Pofition  of  the 
great  Artery,  which  *  carries  the 
Blood  to  tlie  Womb  :  Fo**  by  Prop. 
7.  the  Freduic  of  a  Fluid  upon  its 


containing  Veffel,  is  not  only  down¬ 
wards,  but  againd  its  Sides  ;  and  by 
Prop.  8.  fuch  lateial  Preffure  is  as 
its  Altitude  ;  and  therefore  the  whole 
Column  of  Blood  in  the  defeending 
Artery  will  prefs  upon  the  Uterine 
VeiTels  ;  and  becaufe  that  Preffure 
is  by  Prop.  9.  perpendicular  to  their 
Sides,  it  will  didend  them.'  And, 
if  fuch  Didenfion  be  joined  to  the 
Advantage  which  the  Blood  has 
againd  the  Uterine  Vefiels,  by  means 
of  their  In fledions,  it  can  be  no 
Wonder,  why  the  Blood  breaks 
through  them  fooner  than  any  where 
elfe.  For,  by  reafon  of  the  Ple¬ 
thora,  and  the  WeirPnt  of  a  Fluid 
preffing  perpendicularly  againd  the 
Sides  of  the  Veffels,  the  .  Sides  of 
thofe  Vefiels  become  fireiched,  fo 
that  their  condituent  Fibres  are  at 
greater  Didanccs  from  one  another; 
and  by  how  much  the  more  they  are 
fo  divided,  by  fo  much  the  eafier 
will  any  Force  break  quite  through 
them.  And  hence  arifes  very  natu¬ 
rally  the  Reafon  why  Brutes,  which 
have  the  fame  B'abric  of  Parts,  have 
not  thefe  Difeharges,  becaufe  their 
Situation  with  Regard  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Canals,  are  pa-allel  to  the 
Horizon,  which'  entirely  takes  away 
all  that  perpendicular  Prefiare  a- 
gaind  the  Sides  of  the  Veffels 
from  the  Column  of  Blood  in  the 
defeending  Trunk  of  the  Aorta, 
and  which  is  none  of  the  lead 
Caufes  of  its  happening  to  Wo¬ 
men. 

The  Want  of  Valves  in  thefe 
Vefiels  is  alfo  another  Argument 
for  their  being  fitter  for  this  Dif- 
charge  than  any  other  ;  becaufe  all 
that  Force  which  the  Blood  has 
fiom  the  Heart,  remains  without 
any  Check,  which 'it  has  from  them 
in  other  Parts.  What  fan  her  re¬ 
lates  to  this  curious  Ivlechanifm  of 
Nature,  and  the  accounting  for  tlie 
T'  3  Periods 
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Periods  from  a  ’Phthara^  and  for 
that  Pkchora^  from  a  Defeft  in  E- 
vacaation,  and  chiefly  Perfpi-ration  j 
may  be  met  with  at  large,  treated 
of  in  a  Manner  uncommonly  ele¬ 
gant,  and  demonilrative,  in  Dr. 
Friend's  Emmenolagia,  See  alfo 
Mars. 

MenJIrual  Difcharge.  The  fame 
as  Alenfes^ 

Menflrua  Alha.  The  fame  as 
Fluor  albus^  the  White  Flux  \  which 
fee. 

Menjlruum,  All  Liquors  are  fo 
called,  which  are  ufcd  as  Diffol- 
vents,  or  to  extradl  the  Virtues  or 
Ingredients  by  Infufion,  D^codlion, 
lAc.  The  principal  Menflrua,  made 
life  of  in  Pharmacy,  are  Water,  '-vi¬ 
nous  Spirits,  Oils,  acid  and  alkaline 
Liquors^  Water  is  the  Menftruuin  of 
all  Salts,  of  vegetable  Gums,  and 
of  animal  Jellies.  Of  the  firfl,  it 
diffolves  only  a  determinate  Quanti¬ 
ty,  though  of  one  kind  of  Salt 
more  than  of  another  ;  and  being 
thus  faturated,  leaves  any  additional 
Qiiantity  of  the  fame  Salt  untouched. 
It  is  never  faturated  with  the  two 
latter,  but  unites  readily  with  any 
Proportion  of  them,  forming  with 
different  Quantities,  Liquors  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Confiftencies.  It  takes  up 
like  wife,  when  aflifled  by  Tritura¬ 
tion,  the  vegetable  Gumipy-Refins, 
as  Ammoniacum  and  Myrrh  ;  the 
Solutions  of  v/hich,  though  imper- 
fehi,  that  is,  not  tranfparent,  but 
turbid  and  of  a  milky  Hue,  are 
neverthelefs  applicable  tp  valuable 
Purpofes  in  Medicine.  TieSlijied  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine  is  the  Menitruum  of  the 
tifential  Oils  and  Refins  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  of  the  pure  diftilled  Oils  of 
Animals,  and  of  Soaps,  though  it 
does  not  adl  upon  the  exprefl’ed  Oil 
and  hx:  alkaline  Salt,  of  which 
Soap  is  compofed-  Pience,  if  Soap 
contains  any  fuperfluous  Quantity 


of  either  the  Oil  or  Salt,  it  may;^, 
by  means  of  this  Menflruum,  be 
excellently  purified  therefroni*  Ih 
diffolves,  by  the  AlTiflance  of  Heat, 
volatile  alkaline  Salts  j  and  more 
readily,  the  neutral  ones,  compofed 
either  of  fixt  Alkali  and  the  acetous 
Acid,  as  the  Sal  Diureticus,  or  of 
volatile  Alkali  and  the  nitrous  Acid. 
Oils  diflblve  vegetable  Refins  and 
Balfams,  Wa:^,  Animal  Fats,  Mi¬ 
neral  Bitumens,  Sulphur,  and  cer¬ 
tain  Metallic  Subftances,  particular¬ 
ly  Lead.  The  exprefied  Oils  are, 
for  moft  of  thefe  Bodies,  more  power¬ 
ful  Menflrua,  than  thofe  obtained 
by  Diftillation  ;  as  the  former  are 
more  capable  of  fuflaining  with¬ 
out  Injury  a  flrong  Heat,  which  is 
in  moft  Cafes  neceflary  to  enable 
them  to  a£l.  All  Acids  diflolve  al¬ 
kaline  Salts,  alkaline  Earths,  and 
metallic  Suhflances.  d'he  different 
Acids  differ  greatly  in  their  Adlion 
upon  thefe  laft  J  one  diffolving  fome 
particular  Metals  ;  and  another, 
others.  The  vegetable  Acids  dif- 
folve  a  conflderable  Qiiantity  of 
Zinc,  Iron,  Copper,  and  Tin ;  and 
extraef  fo  much  from  the  metallic 
Part  of  Antimony,  as  to  become 
powerfully  emetic  :  They  likewile 
diflolve  Lead,  if  previoufly  cal¬ 
cined  by  Fire ;  but  more  copioufly  if 
corroded  by  their  Steam.  The 
marine  Acid  diflclves  Zinc,  Iron, 
and  Copper,  and  chough  it  fcarce 
A(fls  on  any  other  metallic  Subflanoe 
in  the  common  way  of  making  So¬ 
lutions,  may  neverthelefs  be  artfully 
combined  with  them  all,  except 
Gold  :  The  corrofive  Sublimate  and. 
antimonial  Cauflic  of  the  Shops, 
are  Combinations  of  it  with  Mer¬ 
cury  and  the  metallic  Part  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  effeded  by  applyiug  the 
Acid  in  the  Form  of  Fume,  to  the 
Subjeds  at  the  fame  time  flrongly 
heated,  dhe  nitious  Acid  is  the  com¬ 
mon 


cion  Menllruum  of  all  metallic  Sub- 
fiances,  except  Gold  and  the  anti- 
monial  Semi-metal,-  which  are  fo- 
lable  only  in  a  Mixture  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  and  marine.  The  Vitriolic  Acid. 
eafily  difiblves  Zinc,  Iron,  and  Cop¬ 
per  ;  2;id  may  be  made  to  corrode, 
or  imperfeclly  diffolve,  moil  of  the 
other  Metals.  Alkaline  Lixhviu  dif¬ 
folve  Oils,  refinous  Sub!l:ances»  and 
Sulphur.  Their  Power  is  greatly 
promoted  by  the  Addition  of  Quick¬ 
lime,  Inftances  of  which  occur  in 
the  Preparation  of  Soap  and  in  the 
common  Caufilc.  T’hus  acuated, 
they  reduce  the  Flelh,  Bones,  and 
other  folid  Parts  of  Animals,  into  a 
gelatinous  MaUer.  Solutions  made 
in  Water  and  Spirit  of  Wine,  pof- 
ftfs  the  Virtue  of  the  Body  dif- 
folved  ;  whiill  Oils  generally  fiieathe 
its  Adiyity,  and  Acids  and  Alkalies 
vary  its  Quality.  Hence  watery  and 
i  fpirituous  Liquors  are  the  proper 
:  Menftrua  of  the  native  Virtues  of 
'  vegetable  and  animal  Matters.  Moil 
;  of  the  foregoing  Solutions  are  eafily 
i  eifeded,  by  pouring  the  Menllruum 
on  the  Body  to  be  diffolved,  and 
fuffering  them  to  Hand  together, 
for  fome  time,  expofed  to  a  fuitable 
W^armth.  A  ftrong  Heat  is  gene¬ 
rally  requifite  to  enable  Oils  and 
alcaline  Liquors  to  perform  their 
Office  ;  nor  will  Acids  adl  on  fome 
metallic  Bodies  without  its  Affillance. 
The  Action  of  watery  and  fpiritu¬ 
ous  Menllrua  is  like  wile  expedited 
by  a  moderate  Heat  ;  though  the 
C^antiiy  which  they  afterwards 
keep  difiblved,  is  not,  as  fome  fup- 
pofe,  by  this  means  increafed.  All 
that  Heat  occafions  thefe  to  take 
up,  more  than  they  would  do  in  a 
longer  time  in  the  Cold,  will,  when 
the  Heat  ceafes,  fubfide  again.  The 
Aclion  of  Acids  on  the  Bodies 
which  they  dilTolve,  is  generally  ac¬ 
companied  with  Heat,  Eltervefcence, 


and  a  copious  Difcharge  of  Fumes. 
The  Fumes  which  arife  during  the 
Difi’ol'ution  of  fome  Metals  in  the 
vitriolic  Acid  prove  inflammable 
Hence,  in  the  Preparation  of  the  ar¬ 
tificial  Vitriols  of  Iron  and  Zinc,  the 
Operator  ought  to  be  careful,  efpe- 
cialiy  where  the  Solution  is  made 
in  a  narrow-moutlied  Veifel,  leil  by 
the  imprudent  Approach  of  a  Can¬ 
dle  the  exhaling  Vapour  be  fet  on 
Fire.  There  is  another  Species  of 
Solution  in  which  the  Moillure  of 
A.ir  is  the  Menllruum.  Fixt  alka¬ 
line  Salts,  and  thofe  of  the  neutral 
Kind,  compofed  of  alkaline  Salts 
and  the  vegetable  Acids,  or  of  alka¬ 
line  Earths,  and  any  Acid  except 
the  Vitriolic,  and  fome  metallic 
Salts ;  on  being  expofed  for  fome 
time  to  a  moilt  Air,  gradually  at- 
tradl  its  Humidity,  and,  at  length 
become  liquid.  Some  Subflances, 
not  diiToluble  by  Water  in  its  groflbr 
Form,  as  the  Butter  of  Antimony, 
are  eafily  liquified  by  this  flow  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  aereai  Moillure.  This 
Procels  is  teamed  Deliquation,  The^ 
Caufe  of  Solution  afligned  by  fome 
Naturalifts,  namely,  the  Adniifiion 
of  the  fine  Particles  of  one  Body 
into  the  Pores  of  another,  whofe 
Figure  fits  them  for  their  Reception, 
is  not  jufl;  or  adequate,  as  Dr.  Shanrj 
very  well  remarks;  but  hypothetical 
and  ill  prefumed  ;  fince  we  find  fome 
Bodies  will  uniformly  diflblve  their 
own  Quantity  of  others,  as  Water 
does  of  Epfom  Salt,  Alcohol  of 
eflential  Oils,  Mercury  of  Metals, 
one  Metal  of  another^  fffc.  whereas 
the  Sum  of  the  Pores  or  Vacuities 
of  every  Body,  mufl:  he  neceflarily 
lefs  than  the  Body  itfelf,  and  confe- 
quently  thofe  Pores  cannot  receive  a 
Quantity  of  Matter  equal  to  the 
Body  wherein  they  refide.  See  the 
Articles  AJp-nity^  Di^olutionf  Exirac- 
tioUi  &c. 
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How  a  Menjhmm  can  fafpend 
Bodies  much  heavier  than  itfeif, 
which  veiy  often  happens,  may  be 
conceived  by  conficiei*ing,  that  the 
Farts  of  no  Fluids  can  be  io  cafily 
feparated.  but  they  will  a  little  refirc, 
or  retard  the  Defccnt  cf  any  heavy 
Bodies  through  them  :  and  that  this 
Refiftance  is,  paribust^.iW  pro¬ 

portionable  to  the  Surface  of  the  de- 
Jcending  Bodies.  But  the  Surface  of 
Bodies  do  by  no  means  increafe  or 
decreafe,  in  the  fame  Proportion  as 
their  Solidities  do;  For  the  Solidity 
increafes  as  the  Cuhe,  but  the 
Surface  only  as  the  Squares  of  the 
Diameter  ;  wherefore,  it  is  plain, 
very  fmall  Bodies  will  have  much 
larger  Surfaces,  in  proportion  to 
their  folid  Contents,  than  larger 
Bodies  will,  and  confequently,  when 
erown  exceeding  fmall,  may  eafily 
be  buoyed  up  in  the  Liquor. 

Menfura,  a  Meafure,  in  Botany, 
Plants  are  generally  fo  various  in 
their  Dimenfions,  that  their  Parrs 
can,  only  be  meafured  relatively  to 
each  other  ;  Tournefort,  however, 
introduced  pohtive  geometrical  Men- 
furation ;  but  Linnt^us,  thinking  it 
inconvenient  for  a  Botanift  to  carry 
an  artificial  Scale  in  his  Pocket, 
makes  a  natural  Scale  of  the  human 
Body,  the  Degrees  of  which  are 
theie,  Capillus,  Linea,  Unguis,  Pollex, 
Palnius,  DoJrans,  Spi/hama,  Pts, 
Cubit  us.^  B^achiumi  Orgy  a. 

Bienfurable,  or 

Menfur ability,  is  when  a  Body 
is  reducible  to  any  pertain  Mea¬ 
fure. 

Mentula^  the  fame  as  Penis  and 
Clitoris :  and, 

M'entulagra,  is  a  Name  given  to 
a  Diftemper,  wherein  the  genital 
Parts  of  the  Male  are  contradled  by 
a  Convulfion,  the  fame  as  Paulus 
Ammannus  explains  of  the  Spadones  , 
which  fee. 
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Mentum,  is  fo  much  of  the  lowed: 
Part  of  the  Face,  as  we  dilfinguiih 
by  the  Name  of  Chin. 

Mephites,  and 

-Mephitical  Etchalatiors,  arc  poi- 
fonous  or  noxious  Steams  ilfuing 
out  of  the  Earth,  from  what  Caufe  ’ 
foever.  The  mod  remarkable  Place 
of  this  Kind  is  in  the  Grotta  de 
Cam,  near  PusiTcoli,  about  two 
Miles  from  Naples  in  Jtaly  ;  the 
Steams  of  which  kill  Dogs  or  other 
Animals,  when  brought  within 'its 
reach.  A  very  curious  Account  of 
which,  and  the  Manner  of  its  Effi¬ 
cacy,  is  given  by  Dr.  Mead,  in  his 
Ejjay  on  Poifons.  See  Poifon. 

Mercury^  with  the  Chemifis,  is  the 
third  hypoilatical  Principle,  and 
feems  not  to  differ  from  what  is 
called  Spirit.  They  alfo  talk  m.uch 
of  the 

Mercuries  of  Metals  :  but  they 
conceal  their  Notions  in  ffeh  a  pe¬ 
culiar  Cant  and  Jargon,  as  to  run 
no  Hazard  of  being  contradicled, 
by  being  underftood.  Mr.  Boyle, 
indeed,  fpeaks  of  a  running  Mer¬ 
cury,  which  he  obtained  from  An¬ 
timony  :  but  that  mud  be  a  Mer¬ 
cury  in  a  much  groffer  Senfe  than 
thefe  obfeure  Philofophers  feem  to 
aim  at. 

Mercury,  properly  fo  called,  or 
Quickfilver,  is  an  opake  filver- co¬ 
loured  metallic  Fluid,  appearing 
to  the  Eye  like  melted  Lead  or  Tin, 
about  fourteen  times  heavier  than 
an  equal  Bulk  of  Water  ;  not  con- 
gealable  by  the  greated  known' Der 
gree.  of  natural  Cold;^  totally  exha- 
Jing,  by  a  Heat  below  Ignition,  in 
fubtile  Fumes,  which  condenfe  into 
running  Mercury  again.  This  Fluid 
fuppofed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  poi- 
fonous  and  corrodve,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Medicine  by  the  Ara- 
hiems,  as  an  Ingredient  in  external 
Applications  againd  different  cuta¬ 
neous 
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yieous  Maladies.  It  is  now  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  Specific  in  venerejd  Di- 
fiempers,  and  is  ufed  with  Succefs 
in  fundry  other  Complaints. 

But  though  this  Metal  has  long 
had  a  Share  in  Medicine,  yet  it 
feems  not  rightly  to  have  been  un- 
derhood,  either  as  to  the  true  Man¬ 
ner  of  its  Preparation,  or  its  Ope¬ 
ration  in  an  human  Body,  till  of 
late.  The  following  Remarks  will 
fet  both  in  a  clearer  Light.  The 
fluidity  of  Mercury  is  eafily  under- 
ftood  trom  the  Sphericity  of  its  Parts, 
which  makes  them  fo"' readily  roll 
over  one  another  ;  and  its  Gravity, 
from  the  Solidity  of  thofe  Parts, 
containing  fo  much  Matter  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  Surfaces  ;  for  a 
Sphere  of  all  Figures  has  the  leail 
Surface  with  refpeft  to  the  Matter 
it  contains.  The  only  Difficulty, 
therefore,  is  to  know  how  it  comes 
about,  that  a  Body  fo  extremely 
heavy,  ffiouid  be  fooner  railed  by 
Fire,  than  thofe  which  are  much 
lighter.  And  this  we  are  foon 
taught  to  underhand,  from  the  Help 
which  Geometry  affords,  teaching 
us,  that  upon  the  Divifion  of  folid 
Spheres,  their  Gravities  decreafe  in 
a  triplicate  Proportion  of  their  Dia¬ 
meters  ;  but  the  Superficies  only  in 
a  Duplicate.  So  that  a  Body  cir- 
cumftanced  as  Mercury,  if  it  be  di- 
vifible  into  very  fmall  Parts,  may 
be  rendered  prodigioufiy  light,  i,  e. 
fpeCificaily  fo  ;  for  the  farther  it  is 
divided,  it  grows  comparatively 
lighter,  as  the  fame  Quantity  of 
Matter,  which  determines  its  ab- 
folute  Weight,  comes  to  exift  after 
fuch  Divifion  under  much  more 
Surface  ;  which  determines  its  rela¬ 
tive  Weight ;  and  if  this  Divifion  is 
continued  till  it  is  fpecificaliy  lighter 
than  Air,  then  will  it  rife  in  Air  by 
the  known'  Laws  of  Nature,  Be- 
paufe,  '  therefore  the  Sphericity  of 


Mercurial  Particles  gives  them  lefs 
Con  tail  with  one  another  ;  and  that 
by  the  Force  of  fo  minute,  though 
a^ive  an  Agent  as  Fire,  its  Globu¬ 
les  are  to  be  broken  into  almofl  an 
infinite  Number  of  more  Globules, 
their  fpecific  Gravities  will  foon  be 
rendered  fo  much  lefs  than  thole  of 
Air,  that  they  cannot  but  fly  up¬ 
wards  in  imperceptible  Vapour : 
when  other  Bodies  fpecificaliy  lighter 
in  larger  Coalefcencies,  becaufe 
they  are  not  fo  divifible,  and  their 
Figures  admit  not  of  fuch  a  De- 
creafe  of  Subftance  fo  much  faller 
than  their  Surfaces,  as  thofe  of 
Mercury  do,  cannot  be  rendered  fo 
much  fpecificaliy  lighter,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  fo  foon  rife  in  Vapour, 

But  this  Solution  is  much  more  to 
our  Purpofe,  as  itl gives  great  Light 
into  fome  Effedls  of  this  Metal, 
when  it  comes  into  Medicine.  For 
which  very  Reafon  it  may  be  alfo 
neceffary  to  examine  into  thofe  Pro¬ 
perties  w'hich  arife  from  its  Gravity  | 
and  whereby  it  occafions  fuch  pro¬ 
digious  Alterations,  in  rendering  the 
animal  Fluids  thinner,  and  breaking 
open  the  fecretory  Paffages.  But 
what  it  does  by  its  Gravity,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  metalline  SubHances 
of  the  like  Properties,  may  be  col- 
ledled  from  what  has  been  faid  con¬ 
cerning  Chalybeates  under  the  Werd 
Mars ;  which  fee.  But  here  on  that 
Account,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
add,  that  the  fame  Reafons  which 
make  it  fo  powerful  a  Deobfiruent, 
give  us  certain  Rule§  wherein  to 
avoid  its  Ufe,  as  in  Hectics,  and  all 
Cafes  where  the  Conftitution  is 
drawn  low  by  too  large  Evacuations ; 
becaufe  Mercurials  will  keep  up 
the  Excefs  of  Impetus  in  the  Fluids, 
and  that  Over- Capacity  in  the 
fecretory  Orifices,  on  which  fuch 
an  Extreme  of  Couffitution  de¬ 
pends. 

To 
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To  und^rlland  more  didindlv 
the  Manner  of  Operation,  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  how  a  Metal  of  no  re¬ 
markable  Efficacy  is  changed  into 
a  violent  Poifon,  in  making  it  in¬ 
to  the  common  Sublimate,  and  a 
gain  into  a  fafe  Cathartic,  in  the 
Mercurim  Dulcis  J  it  is  neceffiary  di¬ 
ligently  to  attend  to  the  Procedure 
in'  thofe  ProceiTes.  In  the  hrif  the 
mercurial  Globuli  are,  as  it  were, 
lluck  full  of  fharp  Salts  from  /]q^ita 
fortis,  fo  that  each  Particle  comes 
to  be  like  a  Ball  iluck  round  with 
ffiarp  Needles,  The  hril  manifeil 
Quality,  or  Alteration  made  hereby, 
is  the  Lpfs  of  Fluidity  in  the  Mer¬ 
cury  ;  for,  their  rolling  about  in 
fuch  an  acid  Menjlruum,  until  they 
become  full  of  Sficul^^  changes 
their  fmooth  Surfaces  into  very  un¬ 
equal  ones,  whereby  they  will  not 
flide  over  one  another,  but  become 
permanent  and  hxed.  In  this,  there¬ 
fore,  thefe  two  Circumftances  feem 
to  concur,  to  change  thofe  Things 
into  mifehievous  Difpofitions,  which 
feparately  had  none.  The  Salt  be¬ 
ing  fo  drove  into  the  mercurial  Glo¬ 
bules,  gives  them  Points  which 
they  had  not  before ;  and  the  mer¬ 
curial  Globules  add  to  the  Saline 
Particles  a  Gravity  and  Force,  wffiich 
they  had  not  without  them  :  that  is. 
Crude  Mercury  by  its  Weight,  when 
in  Circulation  in  the  Juices,  would 
ftrike  hard  upon  whatfoever  it  met 
with,  but,  for  want  of  Angles,  or 
Points,  could  not  vellicate  the  Parts : 
and  the  faline  Particles,  though  they 
had  Points,  have  not  Force  enough 
to  drive  them  into  the  Membranes, 
fo  as  to  do  much  harm.  But  when, 
by  this  Procefs,  they  are  joined  to¬ 
gether,  the  Weight  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  drives  in  the  faline  Spicule 
like  Wedges,  and  makes  them  cut 
and  tear  to  pieces  whatfoever  comes 
in  tbeir  Way.  So  that  thefe  Cjy- 


Fals,  or  armed  Balls,  as  fo  many 
Knives  and  Daggers,  wound  and 
Fab  the  tender  Coats  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Guts,  and  all  Parts  they 
pafs  through,  whereby  they  abrade 
their  natural  tear-  off  the 

Extremities  of  the  Veffels,  and  draw 
Blood  itfelf. 

This  being  the  Nature  of  Sub¬ 
limate,  from  fuch  a  Contexture  of 
Parts ;  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  how  in  making  it  into  Msr-^ 
curius  Dulcis,  the  fame  re-fublimed 
with  frefh  live  Mercury,  efpecialiy 
if  it  be  repeated  three  or  four  times, 

lofes  its  Corrofivenefs  to  that  Dep^ree, 

*  •  ^ 
that  It  not  only  becomes  a  very  fafe, 

but  in  many  Cafes  an  excellent 
Medicine.  To  this  End  it  is  to 
be  confidered,  that  the  Adtion  of 
thefe  faline  Spicule,  depending  up¬ 
on  their  Gravities  and  Largenefs, 
they  muF  neceffarily  by  every  fub- 
fequent  Sublimation  be  broken 'in¬ 
to  imaller  and  fmaller  Parts  ;  where- 
by  thofe  Points,  which  Were  be¬ 
fore  fo  fharp,  will  be  almoF  loft, 
fo  as  not  to  make  Wounds  deep 
enough  to  be  mifehievous  and  dead¬ 
ly  ;  and  therefore  will  only  vellicate 
and  twitch  the  fenfible  Membranes 
of  the  Stomach  to  that  degree,  as  to 
excite  them  to  an  Excretion  of 
their  Contents  and  glandulous  Juices, 
upw'ards  or  downwards,  according 
as  the  Force  of  the  Irritation  is  grea- 
ter  or  lefs.  The  few  Salts  remain¬ 
ing  in  thefe  mercurial  Globulin  m.ay, 
perhaps,  be  much  taken  off  in  their 
Paffage  through  the  Prim^ 
but  not  altogether  ;  fo  that  when  ' 
thefe  Globules  get  into  the  Blood  by 
their  Motion  and  V/eight,  they 
muft  neceffarily  diffolve  the  preter- 
natural  Cohefions  of  all  the  Liquors  : 
particularly  of  thofe  which  circu¬ 
late  in  the  fm^lleft  Canals,  and  are 
more  vifeid  and  tenacious,  making 
them  more  duxile  and  thin,  or  of 

more 
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more  eafy  Secretion  ;  whereupon  all 
the  Glands  of  the  Body  are  fet  to 
Work,  and  fcoured  of  their  Con¬ 
tents  :  but  the  falival  ones,  efpe- 
cially,  being  many  in  Number,  very 
large  and  wide,  and  the  Juice  they 
feparate,  of  a  tough  and  ropy  Gon- 
fi  lie  nee,  fo  that  a  confiderable  Quan¬ 
tity  of  it  is  accumulated,  before  it 
is  forced  out  of  the  Orifices  of  the 
l)uds  ^  thefe  Elfefts  will  be  moil 
remaikable  in  them  3  and- a  Saliva¬ 
tion  or  Spitting  mull  continue  fo 
long,  till  the  adiive  mineral  Parti¬ 
cles  are  through  thefe  and  other 
Failages  difeharged  quite  out  of  the 
Body.  See  Salivation- 

Mercufialsy  are  all  Things  pre¬ 
pared  with  Quickfilver, 

Meridian,  is  a  great  Circle  paf- 
fing  thro’  the  Poles  of  the  World  ; 
it  crolTeth  the  Equinodlial  at  right 
Angles,  and  divideth  the  Sphere 
into  two  equal  Parts,  one  Eail,  and 
the  other  Weft  ;  and  has  its  Poles 
in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Point  of  the 
Horizon.  It  is  called  Meridian,  be- 
caufe,  when  the  Sun  cometh  to  the 
South  Part  of  this  Circle,  it  is  then 
Meridies,  Mid  Day,  or  High  Noon; 
and  then  the  Sun  hath  its  greateft 
Altitude  for  that  Day,  which  is 
therefore  called  the  Meridian  Al¬ 
titude.  The  Meridians  change, 
and  are  various  according  to  the 
Longitudes  of  Places ;  fo  that  they 
may  be  faid  to  be  infinite  in  Num¬ 
ber,  for  that  all  Places  from  Eaft  to 
Weft  have  their  feveral  Meridians ; 
but  there  is,  or  ihould  be,  one  fixed, 
which  is  called  the  firft  Meridian. 

Menus,  is  applied  to  fevexal 
Things  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  ge¬ 
nuine,  or  unadulterated,  as  Aderufn 
Vinum,  Neat  Wine, 

Mefarausn,  and 

Mefaraica  V afa, 

Mefenteriaca  Vafa,  all  fignify  the 
fame  Thing,  from  Medium, 

i 


the'  Middle,  and  tenue,  flen- 

der  or  thin;  from  the  Situation  and 
Fabric  of  thofe  Parts  :  Which  fee 
farther,  under 

Mefenterium,  the  Mefentery,  froni 
yUsVor,  Medium,  the  Middle,  and 
fov,  Intejiinum,  a  Gut,  becaufe  it  is 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Guts  :  For  all 
the  Guts  lying  in  a  little  Space, 
they  are  kept  from  entangling  with 
one  another  by  the  Mefentery,  which 
is  a  fat  Membrane  placed  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Abdomen,  almoft  of  a 
circular  Figure,  with  a  narrow  Pro- 
duftion,  to  which  the  End  of  the 
Colon  and  Beginning  of  the  Redum 
are  tied.  It  is  about  four  Fingers 
Breadth  and  a  half  in  Diameter ; 
its  Circumference,  being  full  of 
Plaits  and  Foldings,  is  about  three 
Ells  in  Length.  The  Inteftines, 
which  are  tied  like  a  Border  on 
this  Circumference,  are  about  eight 
or  nine  Ells  long ;  fo  that  to  every 
Inch  of  the  Circumference  of  the 
Mefentery,  there  are  three  Inches 
of  the  Inteftines  faftened.  The  Me¬ 
fentery  itfeif  is  ftrongly  tied  to  the 
three  firft  Fertebr^  of  the  Loins. 
It  is  compofed  of  three  Laminae ; 
the  inner,  upon  which  the  Glands 
and  Fat  lie,  and  the  Veins  and  Ar¬ 
teries  run,  is  its  own  proper  Mem¬ 
brane  ;  and  the  other  two,  which 
cover  each  Side  of  the  proper  Mem¬ 
brane,  come  from  the  Reritonesum, 
Between  the  two  external  Larnims 
of  the  Mefentery  run  the  Branches 
of  the  Arteria  Mefenterica,  fuperior 
and  inferior,  which  bring  the  Blood 
to  the  Inteftines,  and  the  F enes  Mr- 
faraicte,  which,  being  Branches  of 
the  Porta,  carry  the  Blood  back  to 
the  Liver.  Here  all  the  large 
Branches  of  both  Arteries  and  Veins, 
communicating  with  one  another, 
march  diredly  to  the  Guts,  where, 
with  the  Nerves  from  the  Plexus 
Mefentzricus,  they  divide  into  an  in- 
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finite  ?N umber  of  fmall  Branches, 
which  ipread  themfelves  ejiceeding 
finely  upon  the  Coats  of  the  Inte- 
ftines.  The  Ven^s  Lade^;  and  lym¬ 
phatic  Vefiels  run  likewife  upon  the 
Mefentery,  in  which  there  are  abo 
fev'cral  veficular  Glands,  the  bitrreil 
ot  which,  m  the  Middle  of  the  Me- 
fentery,  is  called  Pancreas  Afrlii, 
Thefe  Glands  receive  the  Lympha 
and  Chyle  from  the  ladeal  Veins ; 
which  lee- 

MeJeglojJi,  are  the  fame  Mufcles 
as  the  Genk-glojji ;  which  fee. 

Mefo-Pleuri,  from  /uiaov^  Medium, 
the  Middle,  and  Laius,  the 

Side,  are  the  fame  as  in  the  inter- 
coilal  Mafcles:  which  fee. 
t,  Meiahajis,  and  Metabole, 

©•;c,  fignifies  any  Change 

from  one  riling  to  another,  cither 
in  the  Curative  Indications,  or  the 
Symptoms  of  a  Didemper. 

Metacarpus,  and 

Metacarplum,  from  pizral,  pofi,  be¬ 
hind,  and  xstV-Tr©^,  Manus,  the  Hand  ; 
is  made  up  of  four  Bones  which  an- 
fwer  the  four  Fingers  ;  that  which 
fuftains  the  four  Fingers  is  the  big- 
geft  and  longed  ;  they  are  round 
and  long,  a  little  convex  and  round 
towards  the  Back  of  the  Hand,  and 
concave  and  plain  towards  the  Palm. 
They  are  hollow  in  the  Middle, 
and  full  of  Marrow  ;  they  touch 
one  another  only  at  their  Extremi¬ 
ties,  leaving  Spaces  in  their  Middle, 
in  which  lie  the  Mufculi  InteroJJei, 
In  their  upper  End  there  is  a  ^irus 
which  receives  the  Bones  of  the 
Wrid,  and  their  lower  Extremity 
is  round,  and  is  received  into  the 
Pinus  of  the  fird  Bones  of  the 
Fingers. 

Metalhm^  Metal,  is  a  Mineral,  for 
the  mod  part,  of  an  hard  Confid¬ 
ence,  clofe,  duftile,  and  fufible ; 
it  is,  by  Naturalids,  didinguidied 
commonly  iniO'  two  Softs,  ‘viz,.  two 


perfea,  and  four  imperfecl.  The 
perfea;  Metals  are  Gold  and  Silver ; 
tne  others  are  Copper,  Tin,  Lead, 
and  Iron.  Some  Chymids  admit  a 
I'evcnth  Metal,  to  v/it,  Quickfilver : 
but  as  it  is  not  malleable,  it  has 
been  generally  confidered  as.  a  me¬ 
tallic  Body  of  a  particular  kind. 
The  Ancient  Chymids,  or  rather 
the  Alchymiits,  who  fancied  a  cer¬ 
tain  Relation  or  Analogy  between 
Metals  and  the  heavenly  Bodies, 
bellowed  cri  the  feven  Metals,  reck¬ 
oning  Mercury  one  of  them,  the 
Names  of  the  feven  Planets  of  the 
Ancients,  according  to  the  Aniniiy 
v/hich  they  imagined  they  cbferved 
between  thofe  feveral  Bodies;  which 
Names,  though  chimerical  at  fird, 
are  lliO  met  with  in  the  Writings  of 
the  bed  Chymids.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  kind  of  metallic  Subftance, 
which  has  obtained  the  Name  of 
Seraimcrals,  and  may  be  derined 
metallic  Foffils,  fufible  by  F-ire,  but 
not  malleable  in  their  pared  State; 
fuch  as  Antimony,  Bilmutb,  Co¬ 
balt,  Cfc. 

Metalline  '  P articles  :  Flow  they 
operate  in  human  Bodies  ;  fee 
Mars. 

Metallurgy,  dands  for  the  Art  of 
working  Metals,  or  feparating  them 
from  their  Ore. 

Metatnorphojls,  is  applied  by  Har- 
nsey,  to  the  Changes  an  Animal  un¬ 
dergoes,  both  in  its  Formation  and 
Grow'th  ;  and  by  feveral,  to  the  va¬ 
rious  Shapes  fome  Infedls  in  particu¬ 
lar  pafs  through,  as  the  Silk- Worm, 
and  the  like. 

Metapiojis,  is  faid  of 

the  Change  of  one  Difeafe  into  an¬ 
other  ;  and  is  didinguilhed  into,  a 
Diadoebe,  when  the  Tranflation 
proves  falutary,  as  of  congeded 
Matter  ftom  the  nobler  Parts  to 
thofe  which  it  can  do  no  Harm  to. 
but  be  critically  exterminated  ;  and 

a  Me- 
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a  Metafiafis^  which  is  a  Change  for 
tlie  vvorfe,  or  without  any  facii  Ad- 
vanrae;e. 

Mi'tcijiafis,  from  jUiTiS'ui.u,  tranf- 
f^ro.y  to  change,  or  tranhate  ;  hgni- 
fes  the  Removal  of  a  Humour  from 
one  Part  to  another;  which  is  moil 
commonly  known  in  nervous  Cafes  ; 
and  it  is  foinetimes  alfo.  in  groffer 
Humours,  the  refluent  Blood  taking 
up  digelled  blatter  from  one  Part, 
and  depofiting  it  upon  another.  It 
is  a  Species  of  the  Mctaptofis ;  which 
fee. 

Metata7-fusy  from  /Wsrst',  pcjl,  be¬ 
hind,  and  roCPo(^,  Crates^  or  Tar- 
j'usy  the  Foot.  This  Part  confifts  of 
five  Bones;  that  which  fuflains  the 
great  Toe  is  the  thickeil,  and  that 
which  fuflains  the  next  Toe  is  the 
longefl  ;  the  reft  grow  each  (horter 
than  another.  They  are  longer 
than  the  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus : 
In  other  Things  they  are  like  them, 
and  they  are  articulated  to  the  Toes, 
as  thofe  of  the  Metacarpus  are  to 
the  Fingers. 

Methodica  MLcdicina^  fignifies  that 
Pradiice  which  was  condadled  by 
Rules,  fuch  as  were  taught  by  Ga¬ 
len,  and  his  Followers,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  Empirical  Pradlice ;  and 
therefore, 

Methodicl,  Methodifls,  w^ere  thofe 
who  followed  fuch  R.ules ;  And 

Methodus,  Method,  was  the  Means 
fuch  Rules  direfted  to. 

Metropolis,  fignifying  properly  a 
chief  City,  Caflle,  or  the  like,  is, 
by  feme,  applied  to  the  Head,  as 
the  principal  Part  of  an  Animal. 

Metroproptojis,  /unn^oTT^oTrlcoiTi^,  is 
the  falling  down  of  the  Womb ; 
and  whence  a  Plafter,  formerly  in 
the  Difpenfatory  of  the  College,  againft 
fuch  an  Inconvenience,  had  its 
Name. 

Miafm,  from  fJLifivco,  inguino,  to 
infedt,  is  made  ufe  of  to  fignify 


fuch  Particles  or  Atoms  as  are  fuppD- 
fed  to  arife  Irorn  diflempered,  putrl- 
ing,  or  poiioBous  B-edies,  and  to 
aftecl  People  at  a  Diftance. 

Microcofn^  from  yWiJCpsV,  parnjus, 
little,  and  %o(jix^y y  Miundus ,  the  W-orld: 
Man  is  thus  called,  in  regard  ta 
the  Excellency  and  Symmetry  of  his 
Make,  bearing  as  great  and  remark¬ 
able  '1  eflimonies  of  the  Wifdom  of 
his  Maker,  as  does  the  whole  vifible 
World,  called  the  Macrocofm,  or 
greater  World. 

Micrography,  from  juni  or,  parnjus, 
little,  and  y^fcDca,  fertbo^  to  write; 
is  the  Defcription  of  the  Parts  of 
fuch  very  fmall  Obje<5ls,  as  are  dif  > 
cernible  only  with  a 

Micrcfcope,  an  optic  Jnfirumentj 
contrived  various  ways  to  give  a 
large  Appearance  to  the  Eye,  of 
many  Objects  wnich  could  not  others 
wife  be  feen,  ^ 

Micro;neter,  is  a  Term  invented 
by  Dolceus,  in  his  Encychifrsdia,  for 
an  univerfal  Spirit  in  Nature,  of 
which  every  animal  Life  had  Tome 
Participation:  but  it  is  now  chiefly 
ufed  to  fignify  an  Inflrument  applied 
to  Telefcopes,  in  order  the  more 
exactly  to  take  the  angular  Meafure 
of  remote  Gbjeds. 

Midriff,  See  Diaphragm. 

Midiio,  or 

Midius,  fignifies  Excretion  br 
Urine,  from  mingo,  to  make  Wa¬ 
ter. 

Miliary  Glands.  See  Cutis. 

Milk.  See  B^eafs. 

Miner  a,  is  properly  a  Mine,  from 
whence  is  dug  the  Ore  of  Metals  ; 
and  from  hence,  in  a  figurative 
Senfe, 

Minera  Morhi,  fignifies  the  Seat  or 
Source  of  any  Difeafe. 

Minerals,  are  hard  Bodies  dug  out 
of  the  Earth  or  Mine,  (whence  the 
Name)  being,  in  part,  of  a  metal¬ 
line,  and  in  part,  of  a  flony  Sub¬ 
flan  ce; 
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flafice ;  though  in  a  more  lax  Sig¬ 
nification,  Tome  include  under  it,  all 
that  is  dug  out  of  the  Earth. 

Minima  I^aturaliay  is  by  fome 
made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  laft  pof- 
fible  Divifions  of  Matter,  and  out  of 
which  all  Bodies  are  compounded : 
The  fame  as  Atoms. 

Minorati'va^  are  the  lefier  or  weaker 
Purges ;  fuch  as  Manna,  Lenitive 
Eleduary,  and  the  like. 

Miferere  mei :  this  is  applied  to 
fome  Colics,  where  the  Pains  are 
fo  exquihte  as  to  draw  Compaffion 
from  a  By-Stander  j  the  Term  im¬ 
porting  fo  much. 

MiJochymicuSi  thus  fome  were  cal¬ 
led,  who  profefled  themfelves  Ene¬ 
mies  to  the  Chemihs,  and  their  en- 
thufiaftic  Conceits, 

Mi/yy  is  a  metallic  Recrement,  not 
much  unlike  th^Chaicitis, 

Mi^a,  is  an  ancient  Term  for  the 
Form  of  a  Medicine,  not  unlike  a 
thick  Syrup,  as  Marmalade. 

Mochlia,  is  ufed,  by  the 

Greek  Writers,  for  the  Redudlion  of 
didocated  Bones,  from  the  Name  of 
an  Inftrument  much  ufed  therein, 
called  by  the  Latins  VeBis.  V/hence 
alfo  Hypcmochliotty  which  fee. 

Mitbj'idatey  is  one  of  the  capital 
Medicines  of  the  Shops,  confiding 
of  a  great  Number  of  Ingredients, 
and  has  its  Name  from  its  Inventor, 
Mithri  dates  King  of  Pont  us. 

Mixed  Bcdy^  is  ufed  to  fignify  fuch 
as  are  compounded  of  divers  Prin¬ 
ciples,  in  diftinttion  from  thofe 
w'hich  the  Chemids  fuppofe  to  be 
Elementar)',  or  confiding  of  one 
Principle  only,  as  they  take  Sul¬ 
phur,  Salt,  ks'c.  to  be. 

Modiolus y  is  that  Part  of  the  Tre¬ 
pan  which  cuts  the  Bone  circularly, 
and  is  didinguidied  into  Male  and 
Female,  as  it  hath,  or  hath  not,  a 
Point'  in  the  Middle,  to  fix  iv  the 
better  in  its  Operation,  Its  Defcrip- 


tion  and  Ufe  is  given  by  Scultetus^ 
Jrm*  Chir.  Part  i.  Lab.  2.  Fig.  3, 
4,  5,  and  Jab.  27.  Fig.  6. 

Moijiure.  See  Water.  ' 

Moia,  a  Mole,  is  a  formlefs  Con¬ 
cretion  of  extravafated  Blood,  which 
grows  into  a  kind  of  Flefh,  and 
mod  commonly  happens  in  the 
Womb,  and  is  called  a  falfe  Con¬ 
ception. 

Molaresy  Grinders,  from  Molarisi 
a  Grinddone.  See  Leeth. 

Momentsy  in  the  mathematical  Ac¬ 
ceptation,  are  fuch  indeterminate 
and  indable  Parts  df  Quantity,  as 
are  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  perpetual 
Flux,  i.  e.  continually  increafing  or 
decreadng,  and  they  are  looked 
upon  as  the  generative  Principles  of 
JVfagnitude;  and  are,  in  themfelves, 
fuppofed  to  have  no  Magnitude, 
but  to  be  inceptive  only  of  ic.  And, 
becaufe  it  is  the  fame  thing,  if,  in 
the  room  of  thefe  Moments,  the 
Velocities  of  their  Increafes  or  De- 
creafes  are  made  ufe  of,  or  the  fi¬ 
nite  Quantities  proportionable  to 
fuch  Velocities ;  this  Method  of  Pro¬ 
ceeding,  which  confiders  the  Mo¬ 
tions,  Changings,  or  Pluxions  of 
Quantities,  hath  come  to  be  called 
Fluxions.  Moments  alfo,  in  a  phy- 
deal  Senfe,  as  they  are  ufed  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  Laws  of  Motion,  dg- 
nify  the  Quantities  of  Motion  in. 
any  moving  Body,  and  fometimes 
dmply  the  Motion  itfelf ;  and  they 
define  it  to  be  the  Fis  injituy  or 
Power  by  which  any  moving  Bodies 
do  continually  change  their  Places : 
And,  in  comparing  the  Motions  of 
Bodies,  the  Ratio  of  thefe  Moments 
is  always  compounded  of  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Matter,  and  the  Celerity  of 
the  moving  Body  ;  So  that  the  Mo¬ 
ment  of  any  fuch  Body  may  be  con- 
ddered  as  a  Redtangle  under  the 
Quantity  of  Matter  into  the  Cele¬ 
rity.  And,  dnee  it  is  certain  that 
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Houfe  or  Balltation  ;  alluding  to 


all  equal  R.ei1angles  have  their  Sides 
reciprocally  proportionable ;  there¬ 
fore  if  the  Moments  of  any  moving 
Bodies  are  equal,  the  Quantity  of 
Matter  in  one,  to  that  of  the  other, 
will  be  reciprocally,  as  the  Celerity 
of  the  latter  to  the  Celerity  of  the 
former  :  And,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  Quantities  of  Matter  are  reci¬ 
procally  proportionable  to  the  Ce¬ 
lerities,  the  Moments  or  Quamities 
of  Motion  in  each  will  be  equal. 
The  Moment  alfo  of  any  moving 
Body  may  be  confidered,  as  the  Ag- 
gregrate  or  Sum  of  all  the  Mo¬ 
ments  of  the  Parts  of  that  Body  : 
and,  therefore,  where  the  Magni¬ 
tudes  and  Number  of  any  Particles 
are  the  fame,  and  where  they  are 
moved  with  the  fame  Celerity,  there 
will  be  the  fame  Moments  of  the 
Whole. 

Monadelphia^  in  the  Linn^san  Sy- 
ftem,  a  Ciafs  of  Plants,  the  fixteenth 
in  Order,  fo  called  from  the  nume¬ 
rical  Term  /«ovor,  unlcus,  one  only, 
and  eA®or,  frate^-^  which  lignifes 
a  Brother.  This  Relation  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  exprefs  the  Union  of  the 
Filaments  of  the  Stamina,  which, 
in  this  CJafs,  do  not  Hand  feparate, 
but  join  at  the  Bafe,  and  form  one 
Subftance,  out  of  which  they  pro¬ 
ceed  as  from  a  common  Mother  ; 
and  the  Title  of  the  Ciafs  exprelTes 
a  fingle  Brotherhood,  meaning  that 
there  is  but  one  Set  of  Stamina  fo 
united,  which  diftinguifhes  the  Ciafs 
from  the  feventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth, 

Munandria,  in  Botany,  from 
urdcusy  and  maritusy  a  Ciafs  of 

Plants,  the  firft  in  Order,  having 
only  one  Stamen  or  Male  Part  in 
each  Flower. 

Monocciay  in  Botany,  a  Ciafs  of 
Plants  the  twenty-firft  in  Order. 
The  Word  here  compounded 

with  the  numerical  Term,  fignifies 


tne  Circumftance  that  in  this  Ciafs 
the  Male  and  Female  Flowers  are 
found  on  the  fam?-  Plant. 

Monopetahusy  from,/^oi'or,yoAr,  and 
'CssTixAov,  Folium^  a  Leaf,  is  efed  for 
fuch  f  lowers  as  are  formed  Out  of 
one  Leaf,  howfoever  they  may  be 
feemingly  cut  into  many  fmali  ones : 
and  thefe  fall  off  together.  See 
Pet  a  lay 

Monoculus,  from  the  firft  Part  of 
the  former  Derivation,  and  Oculus'^ 
an  Eye,  is  ufed  for  a  Perfon  having 
but  one  Eye,  and  on  the  fame  Foun¬ 
dation  have  we  many  other  com¬ 
pound  Terms ;  as, 

Monorchisy  a  Perfon  who  hath  but 
oneTefticle,  and  the  like. 

Monsy  is  figuratively  applied  to 
many  Things  by  phyftcai  Writers, 
and  more  efpecially  to  any  promi¬ 
nent  fleftiy  Parts  about  the  Body  3 
whence  Mans  F eneris,  ,  the  Flill  of 
VemiSy  is  that  little  Turgefcency  of 
Flelh  and  Fat  that  arifes  juft  above 
the  Viil^a  in  Women. 

Monftrumy  is  generally  apply ’d  to 
preternatural  Produdiqris  amongft 
Animals,  with  Inilances  of  which, 
fome  Writers  very  much  abound  3 
as  Schenckiusy  Parey,  and  others. 

Morbidi  is  rather  faid  of  an  un¬ 
found  Conftitution,  or  one  inclinable 
to  Difeafes,  than  of  any  adtually 
under  a  Diftemper. 

MorbilUy  the  Meaftes.  This  is  a 
critical  Eruption  in  a  Fever,  well 
known  in  the  common  Practice, 
and  bearing  this  Name,  which  is 
a  Diminitive  of  Morbus,  becaufe  it 
hath  been  accounted  a  Species  of 
fuch  malignant  or  peftilential  Fevers, 
to  v/hich  comparatively,  this  is  fo 
in  a  much  inferior  Degree. 

Morbus,  Difeafe ;  is  an  unafual 
Circulation  of  Blood,  or  the  cir¬ 
cular  Motion  of  Blood  augmented 
or  diminifned,  either  throughput 
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the  whole  Body,  or  in  feme  Part 
of  it. 

Morhus  comitialis,  is  the  Epilepfy, 
thus  called  by  the  Romans^  becaufe, 
when  in  any  of  their  public  Afiem- 
blies  Perfoiis  fell  down  with  this 
JJiflemper,  they  immediately  broke 
up  the  Comitia,  which  was  the  com¬ 
mon  Appellation  for  fuch  Courts. 

Morbtis  Gallicusy  the  French  Dif- 
eafe.  See  Lues. 

Morhus  Hifpnnicusy  the  Spanijh  Dif- 
eafe. 

Morhus  IndicuSy  the  Indian  Difeafe, 
thefe  are  feveral  Names'  only 
for  the  Luesy  as  Intereft,  Power,  or 
Prejudice  has  prevailed  in  fixing 
them. 

Morph is  that  Freckle  or  Scurf 
which  breaks  out  fometimes  on  the 
Skin,  particularly  about  the  Fore¬ 
head. 

Morfelli,  and 

Morfuli,  are  ancient  Names  for 
thofe  Forms  of  Medicines  which 
were  to  be  chewed  in  the  Mouth,  as 
a  Lozenge  ;  the  Word  lignifying  a 
little  Mouthful. 

Mortariohimy  fignifies  a  little  Mor¬ 
tar,  whence  (ome  thus  call  the  Socket 
in  which  a  Tooth  grows. 

Mortiferousy  is  laid  of  ^ any  thing 
that  for  bodes  Death,  as  the  Facies 
Hippocraticay  or  tne  like. 

Mortification.,  is  wLen  in  any  Part 
the  natural  Juices  quite  loie  their 
proper  Motions,  fo  that  they  fall 
into  a  fermentative  one,  and  cor¬ 
rupt  and  deftroy  the  Texture  of  the 
Parts  ;  from  Mors,  Death,  and  fa- 
cioy  to  make. 

Motioriy  is  a  continual  and  fuccef- 
’  five  Mutation  or  Change  of  Place. 
All  Motion  may  be  conlidered  either 
abfolutely,  or  relatively.  Abfolute 
Motion  is  the  Change  of  Place  in 
any  moving  Body,  and  therefore  its 
Celerity  will  be  meafured  by  the 
Quantity  of  the  abfolute  Space 


which  the  Moveable  hath  run  thrd’.  | 
But  relative  Motion  is  a  Mutation  of 
the  relative  or  vulgar  Place  of  the  j 
moving  Body,  and  fo  hath  its  Ce-  j 
lerity  accounted  or  meafured  by  the  ’ 
Quantity  of  relative  Space  which  the 
moveable  runs  through.  All  Motion  ' 
is  of  itfelf,  reftilinear,  or  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  ftraight  Lines,  with  the 
fame  conftant  uniform  Velocity,  if 

no  external  Caufe  make  anv  Alte- 

¥ 

rations  in  its  Diredion.  If  a  Body 
moving  uniformly,  and  with  the 
fame  Degree  of  Velocity,  pafs  over 
two  Spaces,  the  Times  of  the  Mo¬ 
tions  will  be  as  the  Spaces.  If  a 
Body  move  through  two  Spaces  in 
equal  Times,  thofe  Spaces  will  be 
to  one  another  as  the  Velocities  of 
the  Motions.  If  two  Bodies  move 
uniformly,  but  wdlh  unequal  Velo¬ 
cities,  through  the  fame  Space,  the 
Times  will  be  as  the  Velocities.  If 
two  Bodies  moving  uniformly,  go 
with  unequal  Velocities,  the  Spaces, 
which  will  be  paffed  over  by  them 
in  unequal  Times,  will  be  to  one 
another  in  a  Ratioy  compounded  of 
that  of  the  Velocities  and  that  of 
the  Times.  If  any  Bodies  are  im¬ 
pelled  upwards  by  different  Forces, 
they  will  be  raifed  to  different 
Heights ;  which  Heights  will  be  to 
one  another  as  the  Squares  of  their 
Velocities  ;  •  and,  if  Bodies  fall  from 
different'  Altitudes,  the  Celerities 
will  be  to  one  another  as  the  Squares 
of  fuch  Altitudes. 

No  Body,  naturally,  and  of  it¬ 
felf,  can  ever  move  in  a  curve  Line, 
becaufe  all  Motion  is  originally  and 
naturally  in  itfelf  redilinear ;  and 
therefore,  it  is  impoffible  for  a  Body 
to  move  in  a  Curve,  or  a  Line  that 
is  not  ffraieht  of  itfelf ;  for  then  it 
would  continually,  and  of  itfelf,  al¬ 
ter  the  Direflion  ot  itsMotion,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  Properties  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  Laws  of  Nature  j  (both 
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which  fee).  And  farther,  as  all  Ef- 
fefts  are  proportional  to  their  ade¬ 
quate  Canles,  if  any"  Degree  of  any 
Force  will  produce  any  Degree  of 
Motion,  a;  double"  Degree  of  the 
fame  Force  will  produce  a  double 
Degree  of  Motion,  a  triple  a  triple, 
and  fo  on  to  any  Ratio  whatfoever  : 
And  this  Motion  mull  proceed  on 
in  the  fame  Diredion  with  that  of 
the  moving  Force,  beca.ufe  it  is  from 
that  only  that  the  Motion  arifes ; 
and  Bodies  once  in  Motion  cannot 
change  their  Direflion  of  themfelves. 
And,  if  any  Body  be  already  in  Mo¬ 
tion,  the  Motion  arifing  from  a 
Force  impreffed,  if  it  be  in  the  fame 
Diredlion  of  the  former  Motion,  it 
will  increafe  in  proportion  to  its 
Power  I  but,  if  it  be  impreffed  in  a 
contrary  DiredlioV»,  it  deilroys  the 
former  Motion,  either  totally,  or  in 
part,  that  is,  equally  to  the  Force  of 
the  ImpreiTion  And,  when  it  hath 
a  Direftion  any  way  oblique  to  that 
of  the  former  Motion,  it  is  either 
added  to,  or  fubtradled  from  it,  ac¬ 
cording  as  a  Motion  arihng  from 
a  Compofition  of  thefe  two  is  de¬ 
termined. 

The  Quantity  of  any  Motion  is 
difcoverable  by  the  joint  Confi dera¬ 
tion  of  the  Quantity  of  Matter  in, 
and  the  Velocity  of,  the  moving 
Body  •  for  the  Motion  of  any 
Whole,  is  the  Sum  of  the  Motion 
of  all  its  Parts.  And  confequently, 
if  a  Body  be  twice  as  great'*^as  ano¬ 
ther,  and  be  moved  with  an  equal 
Degree  of  Velocity,  the  Quantity 
of  Motion  is  double  in  the  former  ; 
and  if  the  Velocity  be  alfo  double, 
then  the  Quantity  of  the  Motion 
will  be  quadruple  of  that  of  ;the^ 

latter.  ■ 

_  ^ 

The  Quantity  of  Motion  which 
is  found  by  taking  either  the  Sum 
of  Motions  made  die  fame  Way,  or 


the  Difference  of  thofe  which  are 
macle  contrary  Ways,  is  not  at  ail 
changed  by^  the  Adioa  of  Bodies 
upon  one  another.  For  Atilion  and 
Re-adion  are  always  equal,  and 
therefore,  they  muft  needs  produce 
equal  Changes  in  the  Motions  to¬ 
wards  contrary  Parts  :  Wherefore, 
if  the  Motions  be  both  according 
to  the  fame  Diretlions,  whatever 
is  added  to  the  Body  to  be  moved, 
or  which  is  forced  to  give  place,  is 
fubdufled  from  the  Body  which 
moves  or  drives  away  the  other ;  fo 
that  the  Sum  remains  the  fame  as 
before  :  But,  if  the  Bodies  meet 
with  contrary  Direftions,  there  muff 
be  an  equal  Subtradion  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  each;  and  confequently,  the 
Difference  of  the  Motions,  made  to¬ 
wards  the  contrary  Parts,  will  re¬ 
main  the  fame.  Suppofe  a  Body  ^ 
to  be  thrice  as  big  as  R,  and  of 
the  like  Figure  ;  let  ^  have  two  De¬ 
grees  of  Velocity,  and  R  purfue  it 
wdih  ten  Degrees  of  Velocity  ;  Then 
the  Quantity  of  the  Motion  of  to 
R  is  6  to  10:  therefore  the  Suni 
of  the  Motions  of  both  is  16.  Sup- 
pofe  then  B  overtake  J,  and  to 
give  it  3,  4,  or  5  Degrees  of  Velo¬ 
city;  it  is  plain,  it  muft  loie  juft  as 
much  itfeif :  Wherefore,  ^  will  go 
on  with  9,  10,  II  Parts  of  Velocity; 
etnd^R  will  follow  after  with  7,  6, 
or  5  ;  fo  that  the  Sum  will  fiill  be 
16  :  and  thus  will  it  always  be. 
This  may  be  more  diffindly  proved 
by  thefe  two  Theorems. 

I .  If  one  Body  ftrike  againft  ano¬ 
ther,  whether  at  reft,  or  moving 
more  flowly,  according  to  the  fame 
Diredion  with  the  .  former,  then 
will  the  Sum  of  the  Motion  in  both 
Bodies,  towards  the  fame  Parts,  re¬ 
main  the  very  fame  as  before  fuch 
ftriking  one  againft  another, 
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Let  the  Body  J  move  according 
to  the  DirevSlion  C  Z),  and  in  its 
Way  llrike  againft  the  Body  B  \ 
which  iuppofe  to  be  either  at  reft, 
or  moving  on  more  flovvly  than  A, 
and  according  to  the  fame  Direc¬ 
tion  with  it ;  1  fay  the  Sum  of  the 
Motions  in  both  Bodies,  towards 
the  fame  Parts,  that  is,  from  C  to 
JD  ,  will  be  the  fame  as  before.  Let 
C  D  exprefs  the  Motion  of  A  from 
C  to  D,  and  if  B  is  in  Motion  too,  let 
E  F  exprefs  its  Motion  the  fame 
Way;  then  will  the  Sum  of  both  Mo¬ 
tions  be  exprefted  by  C  D  A  E-  F . 
But,  becaule  Action  and  Re-aftion 
are  equal,  and  tov/ards  contrary 
Parts,  if  F  G  exprefs  the  Motion 
imprelfed  on  ^  by  the  Stroke  of  A ; 
D  K,  equal  to  it,  muft  exprels  the 
Motion  imprefied  on  A  by  the 
Stroke  of  B,  with  a  contrary  Di- 
reZlion  from  D  towards  C.  "VVdiere- 
fore  fince  D  K  —  FG,  C  K  will  ex¬ 
prefs  the  Motion  of  the  Body  A  af¬ 
ter  the  Shock,  and  E  G  the  Motion 
of  B  ;  and  therefore,  the  Sum  of 
both  will  bt  C  K  A  E  G.  But  fince 
F  G  is  fuppofed  za  KD^  if  C  K  and 
E  F  be  added  to  both,  £  G  C  ZT 
muft  be  zz  C  D  A  E  F.  Wherefore 
the  Sum  of  the  Motions  of  both  is 
the  fame  as  the  hrft.  And,  if  Z'  G 
be  equal  to  C  D,  the  Points  A'  and 


C  K  H 


I,et  the  Body  A  move  from  C  to¬ 
wards  jD,  and  let  C  D  exprefs  its 


C  muft  be  coincident :  that  is  C  /C 
will  be  =0,  and  confequently,  the 
Body  A  after  the  Shock  will  be  quite 
at  Reft.  But  if  A  G  be  greater 
than  C  D,  the  Point  K  muft  be 
found  fomewhere  beyond,  or  to  the 
left  Hand  of  C,  and  the  Motion  A  \ 
will  become  changed  towards  the  | 
contrary  Parts,  and  the  Sum  of  the 
Motion  towards  G  will  be  as  EG  — 
CK:  and  becaufe  F  G  zz  C  Ky  add 
to  both  E  F — C  A,  A  e,  EC  —  C 
KzzE  F  -b  DK—CKy  i,  e.  E  F -F 
i  D.  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that 
the  Sum  of  the  Motions  towards  the 
fame  Parts  (which  in  this  Cafe  is 
their  Difference  towards  contrary 
Parts)  continues  the  fame  after  the 
•Shock  as  before.  And  after  the 
fame  manner  it  wdll  appear,  that  if 
any  Bodies  moving  with  the  fame 
Direftion,  ftiould  ftrike  againft  one 
another,  the  Sum  of  their  Motion 
afterwards  will  be  the  fame  as  be¬ 
fore. 

2.  If  two  Bodies  move  towards 
each  other  with  exadtly  contrary 
Diredions,  the  Sum  of  their  Mo¬ 
tions  tovv’ards  the  lame  Parts  (which 
is  all  one  as  the  Difference  of  them 
to  contrary  Parts)  will  continue 
the  fame  after  the  Shock,  as  be¬ 
fore  it. 

-I  1 — -T — I 

i  F  B  G 

Line  of  Motion ;  and  let  the  Body 
B  be  moving  at  the  fame  Time  with 
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a  quite  contrary  Dire£lion  from  E 
to  Fy  and  let  E  F  exprefs  its  Motion. 
Let  D  ti  be  fuppoled  —  E  Fy  fo 
fhali  C  Hy  which  is  the  DiFerence 
of  their  Motion,  towards  contrary 
Parts,  exprefs  the  Sum  of  their  Mo¬ 
tions  towards  G  ;  then  the  fame  C 
if  is  the  Sum  of  their  Motions  to¬ 
wards  G,  as  well  after  the  Shock  as 
before  :  For,  after  the  Shock,  fup- 
pofe  the  Motion  of  E  to  be  changed, 
and  to  be  now  towards  G,  and  let 
the  line  £  G  reprefent  it;  where¬ 
fore,  the  Force  impreffed  upon  B 
after  the  Shock,  and  which  carries 
it  towards  G,  will  be  equal  to  the 
Sum  of  the  Motions  EF  and  EGy  and 
confequently,  be  exprelTed  by  F  G : 
For  in  that  right  Line  the  Motion 
E Fy  towards  F  is  deftroyed,  and  the 
new  one  E  G  towards  G  produced. 
But  now,  lince  the  impullive  Force 
of  both  Bodies  adls  equally  towards 
contrary  Parts,  if  D  K  is  made  — 
FGy  this  fhali  reprefent  the  Force 
impreffed  upon  the  Body  Jy  and 
carry  it  in  a  contrary  Diredlion  to 
its  former  Motion  ;  fo  that  if  the 
Line  of  Motion  D  K  hQ  taken  from 
the  Line  C  Dy  there  will  remain  C 
K  reprefenting  the  true  Motion  of  /i 
towards  G.  But  becaufe  D  Kzn  F 
Gy  and  DH—EF:  D  K— D  Hy 
i.e.  K  H  =  F  G  --F  Ey  i.  e.  E  G : 
And  confequently,  fmce  K  A  ~  E 
Gy  K  H  will  reprefent  the  Motion 
of  the  Body  B  after  the  Shock,  but 
C  K  reprefents  the  Motion  of  A  af¬ 
ter  it,  whereJore  C  A  h  the  Sum  of 
the  Motion  of  both  Bodies  towards 
G.  If  F  G  had  been  zzC  D,  then 
the  Points  K  and  C  would  be  coin¬ 
cident,  and  the  Motion  of  A  will  be 
quite  deftroyed,  i.  e.  after  the  Shock 
A  will  be  perfedlly  at  reft,  and  C  A 
will  be  “  F  G.  But  if  F  G  be  greater 
than  C  Dy  the  Point  K  will  fall  to 
the  Left-hand  of  G,  and  the  Motion 


of  the  Body  A  will  be  from  C  to¬ 
wards  K.  But  (becaufe  FG~D 
K  and  F  E~  D  H)  KH  —  EG: 
Wherefore,  taking  C  K,  from  both 
C  H  ~  E  G  — C  K  which  reprefents 
the  Sum  of  the  Motions  made  to¬ 
wards  the  fame  Parts,  and  their  dif¬ 
ference  towards  contrary  ones  after 
the  Shock  ;  the  Sum  of  the  Motions 
towards  the  lame  Parts  remains  the 
fame  after^  as  before  the  Shock 

In  Motions  which  are  accelerated 
or  retaroed,  the  Impetus  in  each 
Movement  is  to  be  efteemed  that 
which  agrees  to  the  degree  of  Ce¬ 
lerity  then  acquired.  But  when  a 
Motion  is  made  in  a  Curve,  tiiat  is 
to  be  accounted  the  Line  of  Direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Motion  in  each  Moment,, 
which  is  truly  the  d'angent  to  the 
Curve  in  that  Point.  And  if,  when 
the  Motion,  being  either  accelerated 
01  retarded,  is  made  in  a  Curve 
Line,  as  in  the  Vibration  of  a  Pen¬ 
dulum,  the  Impetus  is  to  be.  efti- 
mated  in  each  Point,  accordino-  to 
both  the  Degree  of  Acceleradon, 
and  the  Obliquity  of  the  Tangent 
there. 

\Vith  regard  to  the  Quantities  of 
hlotion,  and  the  Spnces  paffed  over 
by  moving  Bodies,  the  following 
Theorems  are  demonftrated. 

1.  In  comparing  the  Motions  ®f 
Bodies,  if  the  Quantity  of  Matter 
be  the  fame,  the  Movements  or 
Quantities  of  Motion  will  always  be 
as  the  Velocities ;  and  ^ice  ^  erf  ay 
if  the  Moments  are  as  the  Veloci¬ 
ties,  the  Quantity  of  IMatter  in  the 
moving  Bodies  is  always  the  fame. 

2.  If  the  Celerities  are  equal,  the 
Moments  or  Quantities  of  Motion 
will  be  as  the  C^antities  of  Matter  ; 
or,  if  the  moving  Bodies  are  homo¬ 
geneous,  as  their  Magnitudes :  And. 

U  2  if 
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if  the  Moments  are  as  the  Quantities 
of  Matter,  the  Velocities  will  be 
equal. 

5.  In  comparing  the  Motions  of 
any  Bodies,  the  Ratio  of  the  Mo¬ 
ments  is  compounded  of  the  Ratio  s 
of  the  Quantities  of  Matter,  and 
the  Celerities. 

4.  In  comparing  the  Motions  of 
any  moving  Bodies,  the  Ratio  of 
their  Celerities  is  compounded  of 
the  Ratio  of  their  Moments  dired- 
ly,  and  of  their  Quantity  of  Mat¬ 
ter  reciprocally. 

5.  If  the  Celerities  of  any  mo¬ 
ving  Bodies  are  equal,  the  Spaces 
palled  over  will  be  diredtly  as  the 
Times  in  which  the  Motions  are 
made  ;  and  coniequently,  if  the 
Times  are  as  the  Spaces,  the  Celeri¬ 
ties  inuft  be  equal. 

6.  If  the  Times  are  equal,  the 
Spaces  palTed  througn  will  be  as 
the  Velocities,  and  confequently, 
if  the  Spaces  are  as  the  Velocities, 
the  Times  will  be  equal. 

7.  The  Dihances,  or  Lengths 
run,  are  in  a  Ratio,  compounded 
of  the  Ratio  of  the  Times  and  Ce¬ 
lerities  j  fo  that  the  Spaces,  or  Di- 
llances  moved  through,  may  be 
confidered  as  Redtangles,  und^er  the 
Times  and  the  Celerities.  Vv  here- 
fore,  if  the  Spaces,  or  Diftances 
run,’  be  equal,  the  Re^angle  under 
the  Celerity  and  Time  of  one  move- 
able,  will  be  equal  '  to  that  under 
the  Celerity  and  Time  of  the  other: 
And  thererore,  becaufe  equal  Rec¬ 
tangles,  with  unequal  Sides,  have 
their  Sides  reciprocally  proportiona¬ 
ble,  as  Celerity  is  to  Celerity,  fo 
veciprocally  fnall  lime  be  to  lime; 


and  confequently,  ^vhen  the  Spaces 
are  equal,  the  Tim^s  will  be  reci¬ 
procally  as  their  Velocities. 

8.  The  Ratio  of  the  Times  is 
always  compounded  of  the  Ratio 
of  the  Spaces  palTed  over  diredlly, 
and  of  the  Celerities  reciprocally. 

Thefe  two  laft  Theorems  arc 
otherwife  thus  exprelfed : 

When  the  Celerity  is  given,  the 
Space  palled  through  will  be  as  the 
Time,  and  the  Time  being  given, 
the  Space  as  the  Celerity  :  Where¬ 
fore,  if  neither  be  given,  the  Space 
will  be  as  the  Celerity  and  Time 
conjundlly. 

When  the  Celerity  is  given,  the 
Time  is  diredly  as  the  Space  mo¬ 
ved  through ;  and  the  Space  being 
given,  the  Time  is  reciprocally  as 
the  Celerity  :  Wherefore,  if  neither 
be  given,  the  I’ime  is  as  the  Space 
direitly,  and  as  the  Celerity  reci¬ 
procally. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  all  Bodies  are  as  the  Redl- 
angles  under  the  Velocities,  and 
the  Quantities  of  Matter ;  where 
the  Matter  and  Celerity  of  Mo¬ 
tion  being  given,  the  Moment  or 
Quantity  of  Motion  is  given  : 
And,  if  the  Moment  and  Matter 
be  given,  the  Celerity  is  given, 
by  dividing  the  Moment  by  the 
Quantity  ot  Matter.  As  for  Ex¬ 
ample  ;  let  the  Quantity  of  Matter 
be  Uy  the  Celerity  c,  and  the  Mo¬ 
ment  m,  then  wall  c  a~m,  and 

m  rn  Alfo,  finCC 

e  ~ —  and  a  zi — •. 
a  c 

the  Space  palled  over  is  always 
proportionable  to  the  Rvcftangie 
under  the  Velocity  and  the  Time; 

let 
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let  the  Space  be  rz  S,  the  Time 
rz  T,  and  the  Celerity,  as  before, 
~  C.  Then  will  5  zz  C  T,  and 

C  zz—  and  7"  zz  —  And,  fince 

T  a 

.  a  S  : 

alio  m  zz  a  c.  m  will  be  zz  — -r:: — 

Or,  If  T  be  given  m  zz  a  S. 

Hence  alfo  may  be  concluded, 
that  if  two  Bodies  are  moved  with 
equal  Velocities,  the  Moments  will 
be  as  the  Quantities  of  Matter  in 
each  ;  and  njice  <verfa^  the  Quantity 
of  Matter  as  the  Moments ;  where¬ 
fore,  if  Bodies  of  equal  Bulk  are 
found  to  have  unequal  Moments  or 
Quantities  of  Motion,  the  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  Matter  mull;  be  unequal  ; 
and  confequently,  that  which  hath 
the  ieaft  Moment,  muft  have  more 
Pores  or  Vacuities  interfperfed  than 
the  other.  For  Inllance,  If_  two 
Globes,  one  of  Lead,  and  the  other 
of  Cork,  having  equal  Bulks,  are 
moved  with  equal  Swiftnefs :  Since 
the  Quantity  of  Motion  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  or  its  Force  to  move  other 
Bodies,  will  be  much  greater  than 
in  the  latter ;  it  is  plain  there  muft 
be  many  more  Pores  or  Vacuities  in 
this,  than  in  that. 

Motion  Perpetual.  This  hath  ex- 
ercifed  the  mechanical  Wits  for 
many  Ages,  but  is  a  Contradiction 
to  the  Laws  of  Nature.  See  Na¬ 
ture,  Laws  of. 

Motion  Voluntary.  See  mufcular 
Motion* 

Matrix.  See  Vis  matrix. 

Motorii ;  the  third  Pair  of  Nerves 
which  pafs  to  the  Eye  are  thus 
called,  from  their  influence  upon  its 
Motions. 

Mouth.  This  is  divided,  or  made 
up  of  the  Lips,  the  Gums,  the  Pa¬ 
late,  the  Uajula,  and  the  furround¬ 
ing  Glands.  The  Lips  are  made 
up  of  feveral  Mufcles  .  Their  Ufe 
is  to  Ihut  the  Mouth,  and  to  arti¬ 


culate  the  Voice.  The  Gums,  fee 
under  Gingiojo;.  The  Palate,  or 
Roof  of  the  Mouth,  is  covered 
with  a  pretty  thick  Membrane, 
which  is  continued  to  the  Tonhls  ; 
upon  it  there  are  a  great  Number 
of  little  Glands,  whofe  excretory 
Duils,  piercing  it  like  a  Sieve,  dif- 
charge  a  Liquor  for  the  moillening 
and  dilTplving  the  Aliments.  It  is 
an  Error  to  think  the  Palate  taftes  5 
for,  by  it,  it  is  impoffible  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  moft  acrid  Subftances. 
The  XJnoula  is  a  Reduplicature  or 
Produdion  of  the  internal  Membrane 
of  the  Mouth  ;  its  Subftance  is  very 
lax,  and  it  has  a  N  umber  of  fucii 
Glands  as  in  the  Palate ;  it  is  fome- 
what.  long,  of  a  Conic  Figure  ;  it 
hangs  from  t^e  Roof  of  the  Mouth, 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Paffage 
which  comes  from  the  Nofe,  above 
the  Larynx,  between  the  Tonfils. 
It  is  moved  by  two  Pair  of  Mufcles, 
the  P teriogojiaphilinus  externus,  and 
the  Pteryogoftaphiliriis  internus :  which 
fee  under  thofe  Names. 

The  Glands,  which  are  the 
Sources  of  the  Spittle,  that  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Mouth,  are 
in^  great  Number  :  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Parotides,  one  on 
each  Side,  fituated  under  the  Ear, 
above  the  Majfeter  Mufde.  They 
are  of  the  conglomerate  Sort,  being 
made  up  of  a  great  Number  of 
fmaller  Glands,  each  of  which  fends 
out  a  fmail  excretory  Dud,  and 
they  all  unite,  and  form  one  Chan¬ 
nel,  called  Dultus  S a lt‘vali s  Juper lor  j 
which,  running  over  the  Cheek, 
pierces  the  Buccinator^  and  opens  in 
the  Mouth.  When  the  M,.Jfaer 
adeth  in  Madlcation,  it  prefieth  the 
Saliva  mio  the  Mouth.  'Yh.QMaxil- 
lares,  which  arc  fituate  with  the  un¬ 
der  Jaw,  one  on  each  Side,  are  al¬ 
fo  of  a  conglomerate  Sort ;  the  ex¬ 
cretory  Pipes  of  their  fmali  Glands 
^  3  unite. 
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unite,  and  form  two  Du6ls,  which  Sometimes  this  Ligament  is  con- 
both  together  open  under  the  Tip  tinned  to  the  Tip  of  the  Tongue, 
of  the  1  ungue,  on  the  Infide  of  the  and  then  it  hindereth  Children 
Dentes  incijpvi,  where  they  have  from  Sucking  ;  therefore,  in  fuch 
each  a  fmall  Pjplla  at  their  Orifice ;  Cafes,  it  ihould  be  cut.  See  Lin^ 
when  the  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue  gua. 

or  lower  Jaw  a<T,  they  comprefs  Moxa^  fignifies  a  certain  a6lual 
thefe  Glands.  T  he  Sublinguals,  are  Cauflic,  recommended  chiefly  in 
one  on  each  Side  of  the  Tongue ;  Fits  of  the  Gout  ;  though  Dolans 
they  have,  fometimes,  two  excre-  would  alfo  have  it  applied  in  the 
tory  Dufts,  as  the  former,  formed  Apoplexy,  Epilepfy,  Maniay  and 
by  the  Union  of  that  of  each  fmall  convulfive  Althma.  The  Thing 
Gland  ^  they  run  on  each  Side  of  of  itfelf  is  no  more  than  a  dry, 
he  Tongue,  near  its  Tip,  where  light,  downy,  vegetable  Subflance, 
hey  open  into  the  Mouth,  juft  by  obtained  from  a  certain  Plant,  not 
the  former,  with  which  fometimes  unlike  our  common  Mugwort, 
they  join.  Sometimes  thefe  are  which,  being  applied  to  the  Skin, 
w'anting,  and  then  each  little  Gland  is  there  fet  on  fire,  and  fuffered  to 
has  a  Dud,  which  opens  under  the  ad  as  a  Cauflic.  Mi^h.  Bern.  F a- 
Tongue :  When  the  Miiohyoid^^us  leniin  has  given  the  Hiflory  of  Moxa, 
adetn,  it  comprefles  them.  The  in  a  Letter  to  M.  And.  Cleier,  ’Tis 
or  Almonds,  are  two  faid  to  come  principally  from  China 
round  Glands  placed  on  the  Sides  and  Japany  and  ufually  fold  very 
of  the  Bafio  of  the  Tongue,  under  dear. 

the  common  Membrane  of  the  Fau-  Mucilaginous  Glands.  Thefe  are 
cesy  with  which  they  are  covered ;  very  numerous  in  the  Joints,  and 
each  of  them  hath  a  large  oval  Si-  firfl  taken  notice  of  to  any  Purpofe 
nusy  which  opens  into  the  Faucesy  by  Dr.  Clopton  Ha-vers,  in  his  Ofieo-- 
and  in  it  there  arc  a  great  Number  logy.  He  faith,  there  are  two  Sorts ; 
of  leffer  ones,  which  difeharge  fomie  are  fmall,  and  in  a  manner 
themfelves  thro’  the  great  Sinusy  of  a  miliary  Glands,  being  Glandules 
mucous  and  flippery  Matter,  into  placed  all  upon  the  fame  Surface  of 
the  Fauces y  Larynx y  and  O Efophagusy  the  Membranes  which  lie  over  the 
for  the  moiflening  and  lubricating  Articulations.  The  other  Sort  are 
tliofe  Parts.  When  the  Mufcles  of  conglomerated,  or  m.any  Glandules 
the  (^Efuphagus  ad,  they  comprefs  colleded  and  planted  one  upon  ano- 
the  Fonfitlce.  Befides  thefe,  there  ther,  fo  as  to  make  a  Bulk,  and 
are  a  great  Number  of  little  Glands  appear  confpicuoufiy  ;  and  thefe  are 
fpread  upon  the  Cheeks  and  Lips,  confiderable  Glands.  In  fome  of 
called  Glandula  Buccales  and  La-  the  Joints  there  are  feveral  of  them ; 
hialesy  whofe  excretory  Channels  in  others  there  is  a  Angle  Gland, 
open  into  the  Mouth,  and  all  of  For  the  Strudure  of  thefe  large 
them  feparate  a  Sali'va  or  Spittle,  Glands,  they  conAft  of  fmall  VeA- 
which  conduces  to  the  DhTolutlon  cles,  which  are  not  gathered  toge- 
of  the  Aliments.  The  Tongue  is  ther  into  feveral  Lobes,  or  Bags  of 
conneded  in  the  Mouth  to  the  Os  Glandules,  but  are  difpofed  upon 
Hyoidausy  and  to  the  Larynxy  by  a  feveral  Membranes  lying  over  one 
Membranous  Ligament,  which  is  another  of  which  Membranes  there 

in  the  Middle  of  its  lower  Side,  are  feveral  in  every  one  of  thefe 

Glands;, 
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Glands,  which  appear  evidently  in 
them  who  are  hydropical.  They 
have  their  Blood  veffels  as  other 
Glands,  but  their  Veins  have  a 
particular  Texture  in  their  Courfe, 
for  retarding  the  Return  of  the 
Blood  from  the  Glands,  that  the 
mucilaginous  Liquor,  which  is  not 
feparated  with  the  greatefl  Expe¬ 
dition,  may  have  Time  to  be  fe¬ 
parated,  as  is  the  Contrivance  where 
ever  a  thick  Fluid  is  to  be  fecerned. 
(See  Animal  Secretion,)  The  large 
mucilaginous  Glands  are  varioufly 
fituated  ;  fome  in  a  Sinus  formed  in 
the  Joint  :  others  Hand  near,  or 
over-againft  the  Interftice,  between 
the  articulated  Bones ;  but,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  they  are  fo  placed,  as  to  be 
fqueezed  gently,  and  lightly  preiled 
in  the  Inftexion  or  Extenfion  of  the 
Joint,  fo  as  to  feparate  a  Quantity 
of  Mucilage  proportionate  to  the 
Motion  of  the  Part,  and  the  prefent 
Occafion,  without  any  Injury.  7Te 
Defign  of  all  thofe  Glands  is  to  fe¬ 
parate  a  mucilaginous  kind  of  Li¬ 
quor,  that  ferves  principally  to  lu¬ 
bricate  the  Joints,  to  make  them 
flippery.  It  ferves  likewife  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Ends  of  the  articulated 
Bones  from  Attrition  and  Heating. 
But  all  this  it  does  in  conjunction 
with  the  medullary  Oil,  (which  fee) 
with  which  together  is  made  a  Com- 
poiition  admirably  well  fitted  for 
thofe  Ends;  for  the  Mucilage  adds 
to  the  Lubricity  of  the  Oil,  and 
the  Oil  preferves  the  Mucilage  from 
growing  too  thick  and  vifcous.  The 
Dodor  obferves  the  fame  Glands  to 
lie  between  the  Mufcles  and  Ten¬ 
dons,  and  fuppofes  that  there  is 
the  fame  Mixture  of  an  oily  and 
mucilaginous  Subftance,  the  one 
being  that  Fat  which  is  found  be¬ 
tween  the  Mufcles,  and  is  fupplied 
by  the  Glandules  adifo/r^ ;  and  the 
other  being  feparaied  by  the  mu¬ 


cilaginous  Glandules,  of  which  the 
common  Membrane  of  the  Mufcles 
is  every  where  full.  This  Mixture 
in  the  Interftices  of  the  Mufcles 
lubricates  them  and  their  Tendons, 
and  preferves  them  from  fhrinking 
and  growing  rigid  and  dry.  This 
Term  Mucilage  feems  to  be  made  of 
Mucus,,  Slime,  and  ago,  to  make  ; 
the  Thing  exprefled  thereby  being 
of  a  {limy  Nature. 

Mucro,  fignifies  ftriftly  the  Point 
of  a  Spear  ,  and  therefore,  figura¬ 
tively, 

Mucro  Cordis,  is  the  pointed  End 
of  the  Heart.  And, 

Mucronata  Cartilago,  and 

Mucronatum  Os,  is  the  fame  as 
the  Cartilago  Enjiformis,  (which  fee) 
becaufe  it  ends  in  a  Point. 

Mucus,  is  moil  properly  ufed  for 
that  which  flows  from  the  papillary 
Procefles  through  the  Os  Cribriforme 
into  the  Noifrils ;  but  it  is  alfo  ufed 
for  any  flimy  Liquor  or  Moifture, 
as  that  which  daubs  over,  and 
guards  the  Bowels  and  all  the  chief 
Paffages  in  the  Body :  And  it  is  fe¬ 
parated  by  the  mucilaginous  Glands  | 
which  fee  above. 

Mugit'us,  flriClly  is  the  Lowing 
of  Catde  ;  but  by  fome  phyflcai 
Authors,  and  particularly  Bellini, 
is  ufed  to  exprefs  that  inarticulate 
Sound  of  the  Voice  which  Perfons 
utter  in  Apoplexies,  and  fuch  like 
Diftempers. 

MuUebria,  of,  or  belonging  to 
Women  :  It  is  fometimes  ufed  to 
fignify  the  Privities,  or  fo  much  as 
is  called  Cunnus. 

Mulfus,  or  Mulfe,  is  a  Liquor 
made  with  Honey  and  Water^  as 
Hydromel. 

Multangular,  from  multus,  many, 
and  Angulus,  a  Corner ;  is  any  F  i- 
gure  or  Body,  which  has  many  An¬ 
gles,  or  pointed  Corners. 

Mundify,  and 

U  q.  Mun- 
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Mundtfication,  from  mundus,  clean,  is  performed  by  the  Influx  of  the 
and  facto,  to  make  ;  fignifies  the  nervous  Liquid  or  animal  Spirits. 
Cleanfing  any  Body,  as  from  Drofs,  The  illuftrious  Baron  Haller  has  de- 
or  Matter  of  inferior  Account  to  monftrated  that  the  Arteries  contri- 
what  is  to  be  cleanfed.  bute  nothing  to  mufcular  Motion, 

Muriatic,  is  whatfoever  partakes  but  fo  far  as  they  nouriOi  and  pre- 
of  the  Tafle  or  Nature  of  Brine,  or  ferve  the  natural  State  of  the  Parts ; 
any  fuch  like  Pickles,  from  Muria,  as  to  the  peculiar  Manner  in  which 
Brine  or  Pickle  the  Nerves  occafion  mufcular  Mo^ 

Mu/ci,  Moffes ;  one  of  the  feven  tion,  it  is  fo  obfcure,  that  we  may 
Tribes  or  f  amilies  of  the  vegetable  alrnoft  defpair  of  ever  being  able 
Kingdom,  according  to  Linneeus,  to  explain  it.  This  is  the  Opinion 
and  by  him  thus  chara6lerized,  hav-  of  the  fame  Baron  Haller,  the  moil: 
ing  Ant  her  a  without  Filamcnta,  re*  accurate  Anatomift,  and  intelligent 
mote  from  the  female  Flower  j  no  Phyiiologift  of  the  Age.  We  (hall 
Fiji  ilium  ;  and  Seeds  without  either  infert  what  he  fays  upon  the  Subjed 
Jrillus  ox  Cotyledon.  They  confti-  m\{\%  Pritncs  Linea  Phyfiologia,Y'dci\z\v 
tute  the  fecond  Order  in  v  the  may  ferve  at  the  fame  time  as  a 
Clafs  Cryptogamia,  and  comprehend  Refutation  of  thofe  elaborate  Hy- 
eleven  Species.  pothefes,  which  fome  Writers  have 

Mufcle.  A  Mufcle  is  a  Bundle  obtruded  on  the  World^"  for  real 
of  thin  and  parallel  Plates  of  fleihy  Knowledge. 

Threads  or  Fibres,  inclofed  by  one  The  dired  Manner,  fays  he,  by 
common  Membrane.  All  the  Fi-  which  the  Nerves  excite  Motion  in 
bres  of  the  fame  Plate  are  parallel  the  Mufcles,  is  fo  obfcure,  that  we 
to  one  another,  and  tied  together  may  alrnoft  defpair  of  ever  being 
at  extremely  little  Diftances  by  ihort  able  to  afcertain  it.  As  to  the  ner- 
and  tranfverfe  Fibres.  The  fleihy  vous  Veficles  fwelling  by  a  quicker 
.Fibres  are  compofed  of  other  fmaller  Influx  of  the  nervous  Spirits,  it 
Fibres,  inclofed  likewife  by  a  com-  is  inconfiftent  with  anatomical 
mon  Membrane.  The  two  Ends  Truth,  which  demonftrates  the  leaft 
.of  each  Mufcle,  or  the  Extremities  vifible  Fibres  to  be  cylindrical,  and 
of  the  Fibres,  are,  in  the  Limbs  of  in  no  Part  veflcular,  and  is  likewife 
Animals,  faftened  to  two  Bones,  repugnant  to  the  Celerity,  with 
the  one  moveable,  the  other  fixed  ;  which  mufcular  Motion  is  perform- 
and  therefore,  when  the  Mufcles  ed,  and  with  the  Bulk  of  a  Mufcle, 
contrail,-  they  draw  the  moveable  being  rather  diminilhed  than  increa- 
Bone  according  to  the  Direilion  of  fed  during  its  Adion.  Again,  the 
their  Fibres.  When  the  Mufcles  Inflation  of  the  rhomboidai  Chains 
contrad  in  Length,  they  fwell  in  in  the  Fibres  is  equally  repugnant, 
Thicknefs,  as  may  be  perceived  by  both  to  that  Celerity  and  to  the  Evi- 
laying  the  Hand  upon  the  Majfeter,  dence  of  Anatomy.  Finally,  it  is 
a  Mufcle  of  the  low'er  Jaw,  and  by  no  means  demonftrable,  that  the 
prelfing  the  Grinders  together:  But  Fibres,  from  fo  few  Nerves,  can  be 
this  Power  of  contrading  or  fwel-  fo  numerous,  or  diftributed  in  fo 
ling  is  loft,  when  the  Nerve  of  the  many  different  tranfverfe  Diredions, 
Mufcle  is  cut  or  tied;  and  therefore,  with  refped  to  the  mufcular  Fibres, 
we  conclude,  that  the  Contradion,  as  thofe  Flypothefes  require  to  be 
Swelling,  or  Motion  of  the  Mufcles,  allo’wed.  The  Notion  of  Nerves 
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wove  round  the  arterial  Fibres,  fo 
as  to  contradl  them  by  their  Elaftici- 
ty,  is  founded  upon  a  falfe  Struc¬ 
ture  of  thofe  Fibres,  fuppofing 
Nerves  to  be  diftributed,  where  Fi¬ 
laments  of  the  cellular  Subftance 
only  can  be  traced.  Moreover,  In- 
ftances  of  Animals,  which,  having 
neither  Brains  or  Spinal  Marrow, 
are  neverthelefs,  very  apt  for  Mo¬ 
tion,  fhow  that  Mufcles  may  be  fo 
conftrufted,  as  to  adt  without  any 
Nerves  at  all.^  Other  Explanations, 
derived  from  Sphericles  full  of  Air 
in  the  Blood,  fuppofe  a  falfe  Na¬ 
ture  of  that  Fluid  ;  namely,  a  Re¬ 
pletion  of  it  with  elaftic  Air,  of 
which  it  has  none. 

This  only  we  are  certain  of,  that 
the  Nerves  adl  not  by  their  mechani¬ 
cal  Contradlion,  which  is  extremely 
weak,  but  by  the  Power  of  an  influ¬ 
ent  Liquid,  detached,  or  fome  way 
aduated,  with  great  Celerity.  That 
Mufcle,  therefore,  will  be  contrac¬ 
ted,  to  which  more  nervous  Fluid 
arrives  in  a  given  Time,  whether  that 
be  from  any  Impulfe  of  the  Will, 
or  other  Caufe  refiding  in  the  Brain, 
or  elfe  from  the  Power  of  fome  Sti¬ 
mulus  in  the  Nerve  itfelf.  Now 
whether  the  nervous  Liquid  only 
increafes  the  irritable  Nature,  or 
elfe  augments  barely  the  inherent 
corrugating  Force  of  the  confti- 
tuent  Parts  in  the  moving  Fibre,  af¬ 
ter  a  Manner  unknown  to  us,  we 
fee,  in  either  Cafe,  that  the  Confe- 
quence  is  the  Ihcrtening  of  the  Fi¬ 
bre  or  Mufcle.  More  than  this,  I 
am  not  able  to  difcover.  The  fame 
Mufcle  is  again  relaxed,  when  this 
additional  Celerity  in  the  Motion  of 
the  nervous  Fluid  is  abated,  and 
fends  it  only  in  fuch  a  Quantity  as 
will  make  an  Equilibrium. 

The  Effed  of  Motion  in  the 
Mufcles  is  a  Contradion  or  Shorten¬ 
ing  of  them,  by  drawing  their  Ten¬ 


dons  almofl  quiefcent  each  way, 
towards  their  Middle  or  flefhy  Belly, 
as  to  the  Centre  of  Motion ;  by 
which  means  the  Bones  and  other 
Parts,  in  which  the  Tendons  are  in- 
ferted,  are  brought  together  in  the 
fame  Manner,  as  when  a  Mufcle 
out  of  the  Body  contrads  or  draws 
its  two  Extremities  towards  the  mid¬ 
dle  Part  or  Belly.  But  if  one  of 
thefe  Extremities  be  lefs  moveable  or 
more  fixed  ;  then,  that  which  is 
more  moveable,  approaches  towards 
that  which  is  more  fixed,  in  a  Pro¬ 
portion  inverfely  as  their  Mobility. 
If  one  End  be  immoveable,  then  the 
other,  which  is  moveable,  is  alone 
brought  tow'ards  it  ;  and,  in  this 
Senfe  only,  the  Diftindion  of  Ori¬ 
gin  and  Jnfertion  is  allowable  ;  other- 
wife,  without  this  Limitation,  it 
may  be  frequently  the  Caufe  of 
Error. 

The  Strength  of  this  Adion  in  the 
Mufcles  is  very  confiderable  in  all 
Perfons,  but  more  efpecially  in  thofe 
who  are  phrenetic,  and  fome  ftrong 
Men ;  fince  frequently,  with  the 
Ufe  of  a  few  Mufcles  only,  they 
will  eafily  raife  a  Weight  greater 
than  that  of  the  whole  human  Bo¬ 
dy  •  itfelf.  Notwithftanding  this, 
we  fee,  that  much  greater  Part  of 
the  Force  or  Power,  exerted  by  a 
Mufcle,  is  always  loft  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  vifible  Effed.  For  all 
the  Mufcles  are  inferted  nearer  the 
Point  or  Center  of  Motion,  than 
the  Weights  they  are  rpplied  to, 
and  therefore  their  Adtion  is  w'eaker, 
in  the  fame  Proportion,  as  they 
move  a  fhorter  Part  of  the  Lever, 
than  that  to  which  the  Weight  is 
applied.  Moreover,  in  moft  of  the 
Bones,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
Limbs,  the  Mufcles  are  inferted  at 
very  acute  Angles  j  whence  again 
the  Lffeds  which  a  Mufcle  exerts 
in  Adion,  is  proportionably  Icfs,  as 
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the  Sine  of  the  Angle,  intercepted 
betwixt  the  Bone  and  the  Mufcle, 
is  lefs  than  the  whole  Sine.  Again, 
the  middle  Part  of  the  mulcular 
Force  is  loft,  becaufe  it  may  be  rec¬ 
koned  as  a  Cord  extended,  and 
drawing  an  oppoiite  Weight  to  its 
fixed  Point.  Again,  many  of  the 
Mufcles  are  feated  in  the  Angles  of 
the  two  Bones,  from  one  of  which 
arifing  they  move  the  other  ;  and 
therefore  that  Bone  being  moved, 
they  are  bent,  and  of  courfe,  like 
an  inftefted  Cord,  require  a  new 
Force  to  extend  them.  Many  of 
them  pafs  over  certain  Joints,  each 
of  which  they  bend  in  fome  De¬ 
gree,  whereby  a  lefs  Part  of  their 
remaining  Force  goes  to  bend  the 
Joint  to  which  they  are  particularly 
deftihed.  Even  the  fieOiy  Fibres  of  the 
Mufcles  frequently  intercept  Angles 
with  the  Tendon,  in  which  they 
terminate  ;  from  whence  a  great 
Fart  of  their  Force  is  loft,  as  much 
as  is  equal  to  the  Dift'erence  or  De¬ 
viation  betwixt  the  Sine  of  the  An¬ 
gle  of  their  Infertion  and  their  whole 
Sine.  Finally  the  Mufcles  move 
their  oppoied  Weights  with  the 
greateft  Velocity  and  Expedition, 
fo  as  not  only  to  overcome  the  E- 
quilibrium,  but  likewife  to  add 
a  confiderable  Celerity  to  the 
Weight. 

All  thefe  Loffes  of  Power  being 
computed,  make  it  evident,  th^ 
the  Force  exerted  by  Mufcles  in 
their  Contradion,  is  exceeding 
great,  bejond  any  mechanical  Ra¬ 
tio  or  Proportion  whatever ;  fince  the 
Efted  is  fcarce  of  the  whole 
Force  exerted  by  the  Mufcle,  and 
yet  only  a  finall  Number  of  thefe 
Mufcles,  weighing  but  a  few  Pounds, 
are  able  not  only  to  raife  fome  thou- 
fands  of  Pounds,  but  alfo  with  a 
confiderable  Celerity.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  reputed  any  Defed  of  Wif- 


dom  in  the  Creator  ;  for  all  thofe 
Lofles  of  Power  were  necelTary  to*- 
wards  a  juft  Symmetry  or  Propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Parts,  with  the  various 
Pvdotions  and  Celerities  required  by 
the  Mufcles  to  ad  in  different  Di¬ 
rections  I  all  which  have  no  Share 
in  the  Compofition  of  Engines  me¬ 
chanically.  But  we  may  however 
conclude  from  hence,  that  the 
Adioa  of  the  nervous  or  animal 
Fluid  is  very  powerful,  finccj  in  an 
Engine  fo  fmall,  it  can  exert  a  Force 
equal  to  fome  thoufand  Pounds  for 
a  confiderable  Time,  or  even  for 
many  Days  together :  nor  does  this 
feem  to  be  otherwife  explainable, 
than  by  the  incredible  Celerity,  by 
which  the  Influx  of  this  Fluid  obeys 
the  Command  of  the  Will.  But 
how,  or  from  whence,  it  acquires 
fuch  a  Velocity,  is  not  in  our  Power 
to  fay  i  ’tis  fufficient,  that  we  know 
the  Laws  of  its  Motion  are  fuch, 
that  a  given  Adion  of  the  Vvhll  pro¬ 
duces  a  new  and  determinate  Cele¬ 
rity  in  the  nervous  Fluid  or  Juice. 

The  eafy  and  fudden  Relaxations 
of  Mufcles  in  their  Motion  are  af- 
fifted  by  the  Adions  of  their  anta- 
gonift  Mufcles  i  for  in  all  Parts  of 
the  Body  every  Mufcle  is  counter- 
poifed  by  fome  V'/eight,  Elaiticity, 
an  oppofite  Mufcle,  or  a  Fluid,  ac- 
ting  againft  the  Cavity  of  a  Mufcle, 
by  which  it  is  expelled.  This  op¬ 
pofite  Caufe,  which  ever  it  be,  con¬ 
tinually  operates  as  long  as  the  Muf- 
cle  ads,  and,  fo  foon  as  the  addi¬ 
tional  Celerity,  derived  from  the 
Brain,  abates,  it  reftores  the  Limb 
or  other  Part  immediately  to  its  for¬ 
mer  eafy  State,  in  which  there  is 
an  Equilibrium  betwixt  the  Mufcle 
and  its  oppofing  Caufe.  Whenever 
the  antagonift  Power  is  removed 
from  the  Mufcle,  there  are  none 
of  them  but  muft  contrad,  extend¬ 
ing  their  Oppufites,  by  which  the 
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diltended  Nerves  excite  an  uneafy 
Senfe,  and  Caufe  a  ftronger  Endea¬ 
vour  towards  recovering  the  Equili¬ 
brium.  Hence  one  of  the  Flexor 
Mufcles,  being  cut  in  two,  the  Ex- 
tenfor  contradls  or  operates  even  in 
a  dead  Body  ;  and  the  reverfe. 

But  there  are  other  Means  by 
which  the  Motions  of  the  Mufcles 
are  rendered  more  fafe,  certain  and 
eafy.  The  large  long  Mufcles,  by 
which  the  greater  Motions  of  Fle¬ 
xure  are  performed,  being  included 
in  a  ftrong  tendinous  Capfule,  drawn 
and  tightened  by  other  Mufcles, 
are  thus  fecured  and  ftrengthened  ; 
fo  that  the  Mufcle  remains  preiTed 
againft  the  Bone  in  a  State  of  Con- 
tradlion,  while  the  Limb  is  bent, 
without  any  coniiderable  Diminu¬ 
tion  of  its  Power.  But  the  long 
Tendons,  which  are  incurvated  or 
extended  over  Joints  in  their  Motion, 
are  received  and  confined  by  pecu¬ 
liar  Bands,  which  retain  them  with¬ 
in  their  flippery  Channels,  and  keep 
them  from  darting  out  under  the 
Skin,  and  thus  caunng  fevere  Pain 
and  Lofs  of  Motion.  The  Mufcles 
which  are  perforated  perform  the 
fame  kind  of  Office  in  other  Parts. 
Sometimes  the  Tendons  are  either 
carried  round  certain  Eminences  of 
the  Bone,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  inferted  at  greater  Angies  into 
the  Bone  which  they  move,  or  elfe 
they  are  inferted  into  another  Bone  j 
from  whence  a  different  Tendon  de¬ 
scends  under  a  larger  Angle  into  the 
Bone  to  be  moved.  In  other  Parts, 
Nature  has  contrived  that  the  Muf¬ 
cles,  which  are  derived  from  conve¬ 
nient  Situations,  have  their  Tendons 
carried  round  in  a  contrary  Direc¬ 
tion,  fo  that  they  pafs  into  the  Part 
to  be  moved,  as  it  vv'ere  round  a 
Pully.  Nature  has  likewife,  fur- 
rounded  the  Mufcles  on  all  Sides 
yvith  Fat,  which  is  fpread  alfo  be¬ 


twixt  their  Bundles  of  Fibres,  and 
the  fmall  Fibres  themfelves  which 
lie  contiguous  together  :  which  Fat 
being  preffed  out  by  the  Turgefcence 
of  the  Mufcles  and  the  Fibres,  ren-> 
ders  them  foft,  flexible,  flippery, 
and  fit  for  Motion. 

Morever,  the  Power  and  Adlion 
of  one  Mufcle,  is  determined  by 
the  Co-operations  or  Oppofitions  of 
others,  which  ferve  either  to  hold 
firm  fome  Part,  from  whence  the 
Mufcle  arifes,  or  to  bend  it  together 
with  the  Mufcle,  or  elfe  to  change 
its  Aftion  from  the  Perpendicular  to 
the  Diagonal,  by  concurring  to  affifi; 
its  Force  at  the  fame  Time.  There¬ 
fore  the  Adlion  of  no  one  Mufcle  can 
be  underflood  from  confidering  it 
alone,  but  all  the  others  muff  like¬ 
wife  be  brought  into  the  Confidera- 
tion,  wLich  are  either  inferted  into 
the  Mufcle  itfelf,  or  into  any  of 
the  Parts  to  which  the  faid  Mufcle 
adheres. 

By  thefe  Mufcles,  varioufly  af- 
fifting  and  oppofing  each  other,  are 
performed  Walking,  Standing,  Fle¬ 
xion,  Extenfion,  Deglutition,  and 
all  other  Offices  of  the  feveral  Parts 
in  the  living  Body.  But  the  Aftion 
of  the  Mufcles  contributes  alfo  to  a 
more  general  Ufe.  They  haffen  the 
Return  of  the  venal  Blood,  by  pref¬ 
ling  it  out  from  the  Veins,  both  of 
the  Mufcles  themfelves,  as  well  as 
of  the  Veins  which  lie  betwixt 
them  ;  for  the  Blood  in  thefe  Vef- 
fels,  diffributed  betwixt  the  turgid 
Bundles  of  a  contradled  Mufcle,  is, 
by  the  Valves  determined  towards 
the  Heart  only  :  They  likewife  re¬ 
turn  the  Fat  to  the  Blood,  ffiake, 
grind,  or  denfify  the  arterial  Blood, 
and  return  it  quicker  to  the  Lungs, 
Again,  in  the  Liver,  Mefentery, 
Womb,  fffr.  they  promote  the 
Courfe  of  the  contained  Blood, 
Bile,  and  pther  Juices,  fo  as  to  lef- 
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fen  the  Danger  of  their  Stagnation  : 
they  ferve  alfo  to  increafe  the 
Strength  of  the  Stomach,  by  add¬ 
ing  their  own  Strength  to  it,  where- 
Hy  Digeftion  is  promoted,  info- 
much  that  all  fedentary  and  inactive 
Courfes  of  Life  are  contrary  to  Na¬ 
ture,  and  pave  the  Way  to  Difeafes, 
from  a  Stagnation  of  the  Humours, 
or  from  a  Corruption  or  Crudity  of 
the  Aliments.  But,  by  too  much 
Exercife  or  Aflion  the  Mufcies  them- 
felves  grow  hard  and  tendinous  on 
all  Sides,  render  the  Parts,  upon 
which  they  are  incumbent,  cartila¬ 
ginous,  or  elfe  change  thofe  v;hich 
are  membranous  into  a  bony  Na¬ 
ture  ;  at  the  fame  time  they  increafe 
the  Roughnrefs,  Protuberances  and 
Proceffes  of  the  Bones,  flatten  their 
Sides  which  lie  next  to  them,  and 


dilate  the  Cells  feated  in  the  Diploe 
or  fpungy  Heads  of  the  Bones  them- 
felves  towards  their  flronger  Aftion. 

The  Mufcies  are  commonly  di- 
flinguilhed  into  thofe  which  natu¬ 
rally  are  at  reft,  and  are  put  into 
Adtion  by  an  Inclination  of  the 
Will ;  fuch  as  operate  fpontaneoufly, 
and  can  neither  be  excited  nor  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  Will,  as  in  the  Heart 
and  Inteflines ;  and  thofe  which  are 
fubfervient  to  a  mixed  Power,  as 
they  adl  by  a  fpontaneous  Motion, 
and  are  llkewife  governable  by  the 
Will  at  the  fame  time,  as  in  the 
Mufcies  of  Refpiration.  There  have 
been  various  Caufes  aifigned  for  this 
Difference  ;  but  this  Queflion,  fays 
he,  is  already  difcufled  in  a  former 
Sedlion. 


A  TABLE  of  the  Muscles,  from  Dr.  Kiel, 


Auricularum, 


Jp  Rontahsf 

Dcclpitalesy 

AftoUem 
Deprimens 
Internus  MalUolit 
Rxternus  Malleoli^ 

Obliq  um  Malleoli  i 
Mufculus  StapidiSf 
Corrugatur  Super ci lily 
heilus  Falpehra  Superioris^ 
Orbicularis  Palpebrurumf 
Attollcns  1 
Deprimens  I  ^  , 

Addudior  J 
Obliquus  Major^ 


um. 


Obliquus  Minor^ 


They  pull  the  Skin  of  the  Fore¬ 
head  upwards. 

They  pull  the  Skin  of  the  Hindhead 
upwards. 

It  diflends  the  Tympanum, 

It  relaxes  the  Tympanum, 

It  moves  the  Stirrup. 

It  lifts  up  the  upper  Eye-lid. 

It  fliuts  both  the  Eye-lids. 


It  pulls  the  Eye  forwards,  and  ob¬ 
liquely  downwards. 

It  pulls  the  Eye  forwards,  and  ob¬ 
liquely  downwards. 


Attollens 
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Attollens  ") 

Dllatans  >  Nares, 
Deprimens  j 
InciJinjtiSf 
triangular  is  f 
CaninuSj 

Elenjator  Lahii  Inferiorisy 
^luadratusy  . 
ZygomaticuSi 

Orbicularis  y 
Buccinator^ 

temporalis^  7 
'M.ajfater^  3 
B terigoidaus  Internus. 

P terigoid^sus  E  xternusg 
^adratuSf 

Digajlricus, 

Pterijlaphilinus  Internus^ 
Pterijiaphilinus  Externus^ 
Siyloglojfus, 

GeniogloJJiis, 

CeratogloJJus, 

Geniohyoidaus^ 

S  ternohyoidcsnSf 

Mylohyoidaus, 

Qoracohyoidcsiis, 

Stylohyoid^eus, 

Stylopharingeeus, 


OEfophaguSi 
Sternothyroidcsus, 
Hyothyroi^^euSi 
CricoihyroidacuSy 
Cricoarytanoidceus  Pojlicus^ 
Cricoarytesnoidreus  Lateralis, 
thyroaryttenoidausi 
Aiytanoidceus, 

Eplenius; 

Complexus, 

Pedius  Major,  1 
Ptftus^  Minor,  3 
Obliquus  Inferior, 

Ohliquus  Superior  t 
Majioidaus, 


It  pulls  the  upper  Lip  upwards. 

It  puileth  it  downwards. 

They  puli  the  lower  Lip  upwards. 

It  pulleth  it  downwards. 

It  draws  both  Lips .  obliquely  to  ei¬ 
ther  Side. 

It  draws  both  Lips  together. 

It  thrulls  the  Meat  between  our 
Teeth. 

They  pull  the  Jaw  upwards. 

It  draws  the  Jaw  to  either  Side. 

It  draws  the  Jaw  forwards. 

It  pulleth  the  Jaw  and  tire  Cheeks 
downwards. 

It  pulleth  the  Jaw  downwards. 

It  pulls  the  U^vula  forwards. 

It  pulls  the  Uaiula  backwards. 

It  draws  the  Tongue  upwards. 

It  pulls  it  out  of  the  Mouth. 

It  pulls  it  into  the  Mouth, 

It  pulls  the  Os  Hy aides  and  the 
Tongue  upwards  and  forwards. 

It  pulleth  the  Os  Hyoides  down¬ 
wards. 

It  pulls  it  obliquely  upward. 

It  pulls  it  obliquely  downwards. 

It  pulls  it  to  either  Side^  and  fome- 
what  upwards. 

It  pulleth  up  and  dilateth  the  Pha¬ 
rynx. 

It  ftraitens  the  Pharynx. 

It  pulls  the  thyroides  downwards. 

It  pulls  the  thyroides  upwards. 


It  dilates  the  Glottis. 

It  contrails  the  Glottis, 

They  move  the  Head  backwards. 

They  nod  the  Head  backwards. 

They  perform  the  femicircular  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Head, 

ReBut 
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ReSlus  Internus  Major,  7 
Me^us  Internus  Minor,  j 
KeHus  Lateralis, 

Inter  cop  ales  Interni  dsf  Externi, 
Subcla^iusi 

E  err  at  us  Anticus  Major, 
terrains  Eofiicus  Superior, 
I'riangulatis, 
terrains  Eofikus  Inferior, 
Sacrolumbaris, 


1 


Jiiaphragma  i 

Ohliquus  Externus, 
Obliquus  Internus, 

T"  ranfverfalisi 
KeBus, 

y 

LongiJJimus  Dcr/t, 
Iranfverfalis  Dorf, 

.  Interfpinalis, 

^uadratus  Lumhorum, 


Fyramidalis 


Longus, 

Scalenus, 

Pfoas  Par‘VUS, 

Cremafer, 

t 

EreBores  Penis, 

'Ir an fver falls  Penis, 
Acceleratores  Vrince, 
Ei  ‘eBcres  Clitoridis, 
SphinBer  V efct^. 


Lenjatores  Ani, 
SphinBer  Ani, 

Stratus  Anticus  Minor, 

^rape’zius, 

Phomboides, 

Legator  Scapulas 
Veltoides, 

Supra  Spinatus, 
Coracuhrachialis, 
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They  nod  the  Head  forwards. 

It  nods  the  Head  to  one  Side. 

They  pull  the  Ribs  upwards  in  In- 
fpiration. 

They  make  the  Motion  of  the  Ribs 
downwards  in  Expiration  the 
fwifter. 

Its  Ufe  is  both  in  Infpiration  and 
Expiration. 

They  comprefs  all  the  Parts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  lower  Belly,  affift 
the  Motion  of  the  Ribs  down¬ 
wards  in  Expiration,  and  help 
to  bend  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins 
forwards. 

It  keeps  the  Body  ere£l. 

It  moves  the  Body  obliquely  back¬ 
wards. 

It  draws  the  acute  Proceffes  nearer 
one  another. 

It  draws  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins 
to  one  Side. 

They  bend  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck. 

It  helps  to  bend  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Loins. 

It  draws  up  the  Tefticles  in  the 
of  Generation, 


It  contrails  the  Neck  of  the  Blad¬ 
der,  that  the  Urine  may  not  run 
continually. 

They  draw  up  the  Anus, 

It  (huts  the  Anus. 

It  draws  the  Shoulder-blade  for¬ 
wards. 

It  moves  it  upwards,  backwards, 
and  downwards. 

It  pulls  it  backwards. 

It  pulls  it  upwards. 

They  lift  the  Arm  upwards. 

Peres 
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Teres  Major, 
Latijpitnus  Dorji, 
PeSoralis, 

Infra  Spinatus, 
Tranfuerfalis, 
Suhfcapularis, 
Biceps, 

Bracbfeus  Internus, 
Longus, 

Bre'vis, 

Brachesus  Externus, 
AncQTiegus, 

Botuhdus,  T  • 
^uadratus,  j 


Longus, 

Brenjts, 

Cuhifgeus  Internus, 

Badi£eus  Internus, 

Cubit t^us  Externus, 

Radteeus  Externus, 

B  almaris, 

P almaris  Bredis, 

Sublimis, 

P  rofudus, 

Extenfor  Digit orum  Communis. 
Lumbricahs, 

Inter ojfaei  Interni, 


Interoffai  Externi, 


Flexor  Pol  lids  Longus, 

Flexor  Pollicis  Brenjis, 

Extenfor  Primi, 

- -  Secundi. 

- - Tertii  Internodii  Pollicis, 

Tenar, 

Antitenar, 


Ahduflor  Indicts, 
Extenfor  Indicis, 
Hypotenar, 
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They  pull  the  Arm  downwards. 

It  moves  the  Arm  forwards. 

They  draw  the  Arms  backwards. 

They  bend  the  Fore-Arm. 

They  extend  the  Fore- Arm. 

They  perform  the  Motion  of 
nation,  or  they  turn  the  Palm  of 
the  Hand  downwards. 

They  perform  the  Motion  of  Supi¬ 
nation,  or  they  turn  the  Palm  of  \ 
the  Hand  upwards. 

They  bend  the  Wrift. 

They  extend  the  Wrift. 

It  helps  the  Hand  to  grafp  my 
Thing  clofely. 

It  makes  the  Palm  of  the  Hand  con¬ 
cave. 

I 

They  bend  the  Fingers. 

They  afift  in  bending  the  f  rft  Joint 
of  the  Fingers. 

They  draw  the  Fingers  to  the 
Thumb. 

They  draw  the  Fingers  from  the 
Thumb. 


It  draws  the  Thumb  from  the  Fin¬ 
gers. 

It  draws  the  Thumb  to  the  Fin¬ 
gers. 

> 

It  draws  the  little  Finger  from  the 
red, 

Ext£?t- 
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J 

lajor^  1 
'ediusy  > 
'inor,  3 


Extenjor  Jluruillaris^ 
P/oast 
lliacusr 
Pediin^eus^ 

Glutaui  major ^ 
Gluteeus  tnedius, 
Glutaus  minor y 
^ricepSy 
Pyriformis, 

Gemini  i 
BjuadratuSi 
Obturator  InternuSy  1 
Obturator  pxternusy  j 
Seniiner^ofuSy 
S  emi  memhranojusy 
BicepSy 
Gracilisy 
Pebius, 

Vajius  Externury 
Vaftus  InternuSy 
Crureusy 
Sartoriusy 


y 

*"mis,  1 
atusy  3 


PoplitauSy 


WLemhramfuSy 
tibialis  Anticusy 
Perono’us  AnticuSy  J 
GaJirocnemiij 
Solceusy 
PlantartSy 
tibialis  Pojiicusy 
Peroneeus  Pojiicusy 
ProfunduSy 
Sublimisy 
JLumbricalisy 
honguSy  7 
Bre^visy  } 

Plexor  Pollids, 
pxtenfor  Pollicis, 
denary 


Antitenary 

Plexor  Pollicis  Longus. 

-  - Bredis.- 

Ahdu6lor  tninimi  Digiiii 
Interojfcei  Interniy 


They  bend  the  Thigh, 

They  extend  the  Thigh. 

It  pulls  the  Thigh  inwards, 

They  move  the  Thigh  outwards. 

They  help  to  move  the  Thigh  ob¬ 
liquely  and  circularly. 

They  bend  the  Leg. 


They  extend  the  Leg. 

It  makes  the  Legs  crofs  one  ano¬ 
ther. 

It  turns  the  Leg  fomewhat  in¬ 
wards. 

It  turns  it  a  little  outwards. 

They  bend  the  Foot. 

They  extend  the  Foot. 

It  moveth  the  Foot  inwards. 

It  moveth  the  Foot  outwards. 

They  bend  the  four  lefler  Toes. 

They  extend  the  four  leffer  Toes. 


It  draws  the  great  Toe  from  the 
reft. 

It  draws  it  to  the  reft. 


They  draw  the  Toes  to  the  great 
Toe. 

Interojfai 
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They  draw  them  from  the  great 
Toe. 

Ttanfw/alis,  It  brings  all  the  Toes  clofe  to  one 

another. 

In  all  446  hngle  Mufcles  in  the  BOD  Y. 


MuJjc :  Its  Elte6ls  upon  human 
Bodies,  is  to  be  underilood  by  thofe 
only  who  are  appnied  of  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  an  animal  Fibre,  (which  fee 
under  Fibre.)  For,  according  to 
that  Contexture,  it  is  very  plain,  that 
the  halt  Stroke  imaginable  upon  it, 
muft  move  its  component 
in  all  their  Parts  ;  every  Wave, 
therefore,  or  Undulation  of  the  Air, 
xvhich  is  made  by  a  mufical  Inftru- 
ment,  gives  the  Fibres  of  the  whole 
Body,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
their  Degrees  of  Tenfion,  correfpon- 
dent  Concuffions,  whereby  all  the 
Machinulcs  are  fuccelTively  moved, 
from  one  to  another,  throughout 
the  whole  Thread  :  and  confe- 
quently,  the  Spirits  are  not  only 
raifed,  or  made  finer,  but  the  other 
animal  Fluids  are  alfo  more  brilkly 
agitated,  and  their  preternatural  Co- 
hefions  and  Vifcidities  deftroyed. 
And  this  Advantage  has  Mufic 
above  any  other  Exercife,  that  thofe 
ConculTions,  made  upon  the  Fibres 
thereby,  are  Ihort,  quick,  andcafyj 
whereupon  the  nervous  Fluid  is  not 
,  only  more  brifkly  agitated,  but  alfo 
the  natural  Contextures  of  all  the 
animal  Threads  are  better  preferved, 
by  their  being  never  overftrained 
hereby,  as  they  frequently  are  by 
other  Exercifes  :  And,  upon  this 
View,  the  extraordinary  EtFeCts  of 
Mufic,  upon  many  Difteinpers-, 
ceafe's  to  be  a  Wonder;  and  it  is 
rather  to  be  admired,  that  it  is  not 
much  more  brought  into  Ufe.  See 
Poifon, 

MyhgloJJum^  from  Mala.,  or 

Dentes  moiareSf  the  Grinders,  arjd 
/Ac^crcrct,  Lingua,  the  Tongue.  A 


Pair  of  Mufcles  is  thus  called,  be-, 
caufe  they  arile  about  the  back  Side 
Oi  the  grinding  Teeth,  and  are  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  Ligament  of  the 
Tongue;  they  help  to  pull  it  up¬ 
wards.  bee  ‘'1  ongue. 

Mylohyotdceus.  See  Tongue. 

MyJogia,  from  Mu/culus,  a 

Mufcle,  and  duo^  to  tell  ;  is  a 

Defeription  of  the  Mufcles. 

Myopia^  and 

Myopiojis^  and 

MyopSy  from  Musy  a  Mo  ufe, 
and  Oculusy  an  Eye,  moufe- 

ey  d,  or  pur-blind,  is  when  the  Eye 
is  fo  convex,  that  the  Rays  unite 
before  they  come  to  the  Retina ; 
which  makes  the  Eye  alfo  look 
fmali,  whence  the  Name. 

Myotomiay  from  Mufculus.,  a 

Mulcle,  and  rkpevtay  jeco^  to  cut ;  is 
a  Diffeclion  of  the  Mufcles., 

Myrrhey  a  gummy  refinous  con¬ 
crete  Juice,  of  an  oriental  Tree,  of 
which  we  have  no  certain  Account. 
It  is  a  warm  corroborant  Deobilru- 
ent  and  Antifeptic.  It  is  given  from 
a  few  Grains  to  a  Scruple  and  up¬ 
wards,  in  uterine  Obflrudions,  Ca¬ 
chexies,  putrid  Fevers,  iPc.  and  of¬ 
ten  employed  alfo  externally  as  a 
Vulnerary,  and  in  Cafes  of  Mortifi¬ 
cation.  Like  oiher  Guiti-refins  it 
may  be  totally  diliolved  in  Proof 
Spirits:  Thefe  Tinftures  are  much 
ufed  for  cleanfing  Ulcers,  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  Exfoliation  of  carious 
Bones.  ' 

Myrtiformes  Glanduleey  from  Myr-- 
ta.  Myrtle y  and  Forma.,  Shape  ;  are 
already  deferibed.  See  Generation, 
Farts  ofy  proper  to  Women.. 
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N®.  In  Prefcrlption  is  often  ufed 
to  fignify  the  Number  of 
Things,  as  Caryophiilorum,  N®  vi.  is 
fix  Cloves. 

Ncsruiy  fignify  thofe  Marks  that 
are  made  upon  the  Fcetusy  by  the 
Imagination  of  the  Mother,  in 
longing  for  any  Thing. 

Nails  :  They  feem  to  be  of  the 
fame  Nature  as  the  Hoofs  of  other 
Animals,  which  are  nothing  elfe 
but  a  Number  of  fmall  Hufks, 
which  anfwer  to  fo  many  Papilla 
of  the  ‘Skin.  From  whence  may 
be  concluded,  that  the  Nails  are 
nothing  but  the  Covers  or  Sheaths 
of  the  Papain  Pyramidales  of  the 
Skin  on  the  Extremities  of  the  Fin¬ 
gers  and  Toes,  which  dry,  harden, 
and  lie  upon  one  another.  ITeir 
Ufe  is  to  defend  the  Ends  of  the 
Fingers  in  handling  any  hard  and 
rugged  Bodies. 

Narcotics:  Under  this  Term  is 
concluded  all  that  Part  of  the  M«- 
teria  Medica,  which  any  way  pro¬ 
duces  Sleep,  whether  called  by  this 
Name,  or  thpnotic^^  or  Opiates.  But 
although  many  of  this  Tribe  hand, 
with  fome  Authors,  in  the  Rank  of 
Poifons,  yet  we  fhall  not  here  enter 
into  the  Controverfy,  whether  fucli 
Things  can  be  medicinal,  or  whe¬ 
ther  a  Medicine  can  poifon  :  be- 
caufe  it  is  certain,  tliere  is  Truth 
on  both  Sides  the  Debate.  I'hefe 
are  Inilruments,  whofe  Agency  lie 
very  remote  from  the  Reach  of  our 
Senfes,  as  wonderful  Effects  are  of¬ 
ten  produced  aim  oft  from  unheeded 
Caufes. 

To  underhand  the  Manner  of 
Operation  of  thefe  medicinal  Sim¬ 
ples,  and  to  help  us  to  afeertain 
their  Ufes  in  m<my  Cafes,  we  ihould 


be  before-hand  rightly  apprifed  of 
their  Natures,  and  Ways  of  Afting. 
And,  in  order  hereunto,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  befides  fome  other  Pracognitay 
to  define  difiinftly  what  Sleep  is,  or 
rather  (to  avoid  Confufion  and  Dif- 
pute  about  Words)  what  Difference 
there  is  between  an  animal  Body 
when  afleep,  and  when  awake, 

Firft  then,  there  is  no  one  but 
knows,  that  in  Sleep  there  is  a  Cef- 
facion  from  Adtion.  When  waking, 
we  walk,  difpute,  move  this,  or 
that  Limb,  CrV.  but  in  natural  and 
undifturbed  Reft,  there  is  nothing 
of  all  thefe:  That  is,  whereas,  be¬ 
ing  awake,  we  do  perform  feveral 
Motions,  by  the  voluntary  Contrac¬ 
tions  of  our  Mufcles  ;  when,  afleep, 
thofe  Mufcles  only  are  contraded, 
whofe  Adlion  is,  in  a  manner^  in¬ 
voluntary,  or  to  which  the  Mind  has 
fo  conftantly  determined  the  Spirits, 
that  it  does  it  by  a  Habit,  without 
the  Intervention  of  the  reafoning 
Faculty  :  Such  are  thofe  of  the 
Heart  and  Breaft.  So  that  there 
is,  at  this  Time,  a  kind  of  Relaxa¬ 
tion,  or  Loofenefs  of  the  moving 
Fibres  of  the  feveral  Members ;  or, 
at  leaft,  fuch  a  quiet  Pofition  and 
State  of  them,  by  which  all  the 
Antagonift-Mufcles  are  in  ^quili^ 
brium  and  Equality  of  Adtion,  not 
overpowering  one  another.  For 
this,  indeed,  feems  to  be  one  great 
Defign  of  Sleep,  to  recover  to 
the  Parts,  overftretched  by  La¬ 
bour,  their  former  Force :  And, 
therefore,  we  do  naturally,  when 
compoflng  ourfelves  to  Reft,  put 
our  Body  into  that  Pofture,  which 
does  moft  favour  the  particularly 
weary 'd  Limbs,  and  conduce  to  this 
End. 

In 
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In  the  next  place,  it  is  very  plain, 
that  there  is,  in  Sleep,  not  only  a 
Reft,  and  a  Surpenfion  from  a£ling 
moft  of  our  bodily  Organs,  but  even 
of  our  thinking  Faculty  too  :  That 
is,  a  ceaftng  from  fuch  Thoughts, 
as,  when  waking,  we  are  exercifed 
about,  which  we  do  refledl  upon, 
and  will,  to  employ  oar  Mind  with 
For,  though  Dreams  are  Thoughts, 
yet  they  are  imperfefl,  and  inco¬ 
herent  ones  j  and  are,  indeed,  either 
fo  faint  and  languid  Reprefentations, 
as  to  be  conliftent  with  our  Sleep,  as 
fome  may  be  j  or  elfe,  if  they  )be 
llrong  and  lively,  they  are,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  Interruption  and  Dif- 
turbancc  of  it.  From  hence  it  will 
follow,  that  the  Motion  of  the  ar¬ 
terial  Fluid  muft  be,  cateris  paribus, 
more  fedate,  even,  and  regular,  in 
the  Time  of  Sleeping,  than  Wak¬ 
ing.  For,  beftdes  the  various  Al¬ 
terations,  which,  in  the  latter  State, 
this  receives  from  the  feveral  Paffions 
of  the  Mind,  the  very  Contradions 
of  the  Mufcles  themlelves,  in  Exer- 
cifes  of  the  Body,  do  diiFerently  for¬ 
ward  its  Courfe  ;  whereas,  in  Sleep, 
the  Force  of  the  Heart  and  peCioral 
Mufcles,  being  more  conftant  and 
uniform,  gives  it  a  more  calm,  and 
equally  continued  Impulfe.  Hence 
alfo,  it  will  come  to  pafs,  that  the 
Influx  of  the  Liquor  of  the  Nerves 
into  the  Organs  of  the  Body,  as  al¬ 
fo  its  Reflux  towards  the  Brain,  is, 
in  Sleep,  either  none,  or  very  in- 
confiderable  :  That  is,  that  this 
Fluid  has,  at  this  Time,  but  little 
or  no  Motion.  For  it  is  mufcular 
Aflion  and  Senfation,  that  require 
it  to  be  thus  determined,  this  Way, 
or  that,  which  are  now  hardly  any. 
And  yet,  by  the  Arrival  of  Blood 
at  the  Brain,  this  Juice  will  ftill  befe- 
parated  there,  fit  to  be  derived  into 
its  Canals  or  Tubes.  So  that  by  this 
means,  there  will  be  a  kind  of  Ac¬ 


cumulation,  or  laying  up  in  ftore, 
of  Spirits,  for  rhe  Offices  and  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Waking. 

Thus  we  may,  in  ftiort,  look  up¬ 
on  the  Time  of  Watching,  as  the 
Time  of  Wearing  out,  or  the  De- 
ftruftion  of  the  animal  Fabric  ;  and 
the  Time  of  Sleep,  as  that  in  which 
it  is  repaired  and  recraited  ;  not  on¬ 
ly  upon  account  of  what  we  have 
juft  mentioned  concerning  the  ner¬ 
vous  Liquor,  but  alfo,  with  refped 
to  all  other  Parts,  as  well  fluid  as 
folid.  For,  Adion  does  neceffarily, 
by  degrees,  impair  the  Springs  and 
Organs  j  and  in  Motion,  fomething 
is  continually  abraded,  and  ftruck 
off  from  the  detraftile  Fibres,  which 
cannot  otherwife  be  reftored,  than 
by  their  being  at  reft  from  Ten- 
fion.  Beftdes,  that  fuch  a  regular 
and  fteady  Courfe  of  the  Blood,  as 
has  been  obferved  to  be  in  Sleep, 
is,  by  far,  more  fit  and  proper  for 
Nutrition,  or  an  Appofition  of 
Parts  to  the  Veftels,  which  an  un¬ 
even  Hurry  of  it  is  more  apt  to  tear 
off  and  wafh  away. 

The  Cafe  being  thus,  it  is  very 
plain,  that  whatfoever  can  indues 
fuch  a  Difpofition  on  the  Fluids  and 
mufcular  Parts  of  the  Body,  as  this 
we  have  deferibed,  will  caufe  Sleep!- 
nefs.  And,  in  like  manner,  when 
any  thing  interpofes  and  hinders 
this  Compofednefs  and  Tranquillity, 
the  removing  the  Impediment  will 
be  the  Caufe  of  Sleep  ;  inafmuch 
as  this  is  only  reducing  the  animal 
OEconomy  to  its  right  State,  iri 
W'hich,  by  natural  Order,  there 
muft  be  a  Succeflion  of  Sleeping 
and  Waking.  Thus  it  appears, 
how  neceffarily  continued  Exercifes 
caufe  Sleep,  fince  thefe  do  exhauil 
the  Juice  of  the  Nerves,  that  is, 
both  ieffen  its  Influx  into  the  Organs 
of  Motion,  and  incline  the  Mind  ne  t 
to  determine  it  any  longer  that 
X  Way, 
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Way,  upon  the  account  oF  the  Fain 
and  Uneafinefs,  with  which  too 
violent  a  Tenlion  of  the  Paris  is 
always  attended ;  which,  therefore, 
we  muft  defire  to  relax,  or  lay  to 
Reft. 

That  Sleepinefs  which  follows, 
Upon  a  Fulnefs  of  the  Stomach, 
after  Eating  or  Drinking,  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  different  Caufc ;  and  does, 
indeed,  fo  nearly  fall  in  with  the 
Effefls  of  Opiate-Medicines,  that 
it  requires  a  particular  Conftdera- 
rion. 

As  Hunger,  or  the  Emptinefs  of 
the  Stomach,  is  a  painiul  Senfa- 
tion ;  fo  the  fadsfyiag  or  removing 
of  this  is  a  pleafing  and  an  agreeable 
one.  Now,  all  Fain  is  a  Stimulus 
upon  the  Part  affeded;  and  this,  we 
all  know,  being  attended  with  Con- 
tradions  of  the  pained  Menabianes, 
caufes  a  greater  Aftiux  than  ordinary 
of  the  nervous  Juice  that  Way.  On 
the  other  hand,  Pleafure,  or  a  de¬ 
lightful  Senfation  in  any  Part,  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  fmooth  Undula¬ 
tion,  and  eafy  Reflux  of  the  Liquor 
of  the  Nerves  towards  the  Brain. 
This  is,  as  it  were,  the  Entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  Mind,  with  which  be¬ 
ing  taken  up,  it  does  not  determine 
the  Spirits  to  the  Organs  of  Mo¬ 
tion  ;  That  is,  there  is  fuch  a  Re¬ 
laxation  of  the  mufcuiar  Fibres, 
and  fuch  a  Difpofltion  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  Fluid,  as  we  have  obferved 
to  be  neceffary  to  Sleep.  And  this 
is  the  Reafon  of  that  Chiliinefs  in 
the  Limbs,  which  is  commonly 
complained  of  after  a  good  Meal. 

If  it  feems  ftrange,  that  a  Plea¬ 
fure  in  the  Stomach  ihould  fo  power¬ 
fully  influence  the  Mind,  let  it  be 
coiifldered,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
violent  Effeds  an  uneafy  and  difa- 
greeable  Senfe  in  the  fame  Parts 
does  produce ;  what  a  terrible  Ago¬ 
ny  two  or  three  Grains  of  Crocus 


Me'tallorum  throws  the  whole  Fabric 
into  ;  how  readily  the  Fluid  of  the 
Nerves  is,  with  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  hnpetusy  determined,  and  com¬ 
manded  into  the  Mufcles  of  the- 
Stomach  and  \/lhdcm(n,  in  order  to 
throw  off  the  Enemy,  and  remove 
the  ungrateful  Senfation. 

Now,  the  Confequences,  which 
are  afcribed  to  a  pleafrng  Senfe  of 
this  Parr,  are  only  juft  the  contrary 
of  thofe,  which  the  oppohte  Affec¬ 
tion  of  Pain  induces.  And,  indeed, 
Pleafure  and  Pain  are  two  great 
Springs  of  Adion  in  the  animal 
OEconomy.  The  Changes  they 
make  in  the  Fabric,  are  the  Caufes 
of  many  Effeds,  which  feem  fur- 
priling,  becaufe  we  do  not  regard 
the  Mechanifm  by  which  they  are 
produced;  But,  thefe  muft  be  more 
confiderable  in  the  Stomach,  than 
any  where  elfe  ;  this  Part  being, 
for  many  wife  Purpofes,  of  fo  acute 
a  Feeling,  that  fome  Philofophers 
have,  for  this  Reafon,  thought  it  to 
be  the  Seat  of  the  Soul. 

Befides  thefe  Confiderations,  it 
may  be  taken  notice  that  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  being  diftended  with  Food, 
preffes  upon  the  defeending  Trunk 
of  the  Aorta,  and  thus  caufes  a 
greater  Fulnefs  of  the  Veffels  in 
the  upper  Parts  ;  whereupon  the 
Brain  is  loaded,  or  the  Derivation 
of  Spirits  into  the  Nerves  diminifti- 
ed,  upon  which  Inadivity  or  Drovv- 
fmefs  enfues.  From  ■  hence  proceed 
thofe.  Flufhings  in  the  Face,  Red- 
nefs,  drV.  after  plentiful  Eating  and 
Drinking,  moft  vifible  in  tuofe 
whofe  Veffels  are  lax  and  weak,  as 
in  exhaufted  and  hedic  Perfons  they 
more  efpfcGially  are  Thus  we  may, 
without  the  Afliftance  of  the  new 
Chyle  entering  into  the  Veft’els,  ac¬ 
count  for  that  inclination  to  Sleep, 
which  follows  upon  a  full  Stomach  : 


Though  we  mull  alfo  allow  the  Dii- 
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tcnfion,  from  this,  to  be  a  confide- 
rable  Caufe  of  the  fame  EfTed. 
Bat  this  does  not  happen  immedi¬ 
ately,  nay,  fometimes,  perhaps,  not 
within  two  or  three  Hours  after 
Eating  ;  and  the  fadden  Drowfmefs 
muft  (as  well  as  the  prelent  Refrelh- 
nient  and  Reviving  which  meat  gives) 
be  chiefly  owing  to  fome  more  fpeedy 
Aherai-ion. 

Now,  to  apply  this  more  flriflly, 
it  may  be  neceffary  to  confider  yet 
more  nearly  the  Effefts  of  an  Opiate 
or  Narcotic  j  firft  upon  the  Stomach, 
and  afterwards,  when  they  have  paf- 
fed  the  Pr.imce  Vice,  upon  the  arterial 
Fluid  itfelf. 

An  agreeable  Senfation  produced 
in  the  Stomach,  together  with  a 
Diflenfion  of  its  Membranes,  has 
been  already  obferved  to  be  the 
Caufe  of  that  Sleepinefs,  to  which 
we  are  fo  inclinable  after  Eating, 
The  one  of  thefe  engages  the  Mind, 
the  other  a£ts  upon  the  Body.  For, 
Pleafure  amufes  the  Soul,  as  it  were, 
fo  that  it  does  not  think,  or  exer- 
cife  itfelf  about  any  outward  Ob¬ 
jects  ;  that  is,  it  is  inclined  to  Reff, 
and  the  Fulnefs  ol  the  Veffels  in  the 
Brain  checks  and  hinders,  in  fome 
meaiure,  the  Derivation  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  juice  into  the  Organs.  Now, 
they  who  take  a  moderate  Dofe  of 
an  Opiate,  efpecially  if  not  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fuch  T  kings,  are  fo 
tranfported  with  the  pleafmg  Senfe 
it  induces,  that  they  are,  as  they 
often  exprefs  themfelves,  in  Hea¬ 
ven  ;  and,  though  they  do  not  al¬ 
ways  deep,  (which  proceeds  from 
the  Prelentation  of  pleafmg  Images 
to  the  Mind,  being  fo  flrong,  that, 
like  Dreams,  they  do  over-enwage 
the  Fancy,  and  fo  interrupt  the 
State  of  Reft)  yet  they  do,  how¬ 
ever,  enjoy  fo  perfedl  an  Indolence 
and  Quiet,  that  no  Happinels  in 


the  World  can  fnrpafs  the  Charms  of 
fo  agreeable  an  Extafy, 

Thus  we  have,  from  thefe  Me¬ 
dicines,  buc  in  a  far  more  eminent 
Degree,  all  thofe  Fdfefls  which 
were  obferved  to  follow  upon  that 
grateful  Senfe  in  the  Stomach, 
which  a  moderate  Fulnefs  produces.. 
For  no  Bodies  are  fo  fit  and  able, 
pleafingly  to  affedt  our  fenfible 
Membranes,  as  thofe  wliich  confift: 
of  volatile  Parts,  wdiofe  Adlivity  is 
tempered  and  allayed,  by  the 
Smoothnefs  of  fome  which  are  lu¬ 
bricating  and  oily  :  For,  they  light¬ 
ly  rarify  the  juices  of  the  Stomach, 
and  caufe  a  pleafant  Titiliation  of 
its  nervous  Coat,  whereby  there  is 
induced  an  agreeable  Plenitude, 
and  the  Mlind  is  entertained  with 
Ideas  of  Satisfaction  and  Delight. 
And  thus  we  eaftly  fee,  upon  what 
Mechanifm  the  other  Virtues  of 
Opiates  do  depend  :  For,  their  eafing 
Pains,  checking  Evacuations,  bfc, 
proceed  not  only  from  the  Mind’s 
being  taken  up  with  a  pleafmg  SenfCj 
whereby  it  is  diverred  from  a  difa- 
greeablc  one  •,  but  all  Pain  being 
attended  wuth  a  Contraction  of  the 
Part,  the  Relaxtion  of  the  Fibres, 
which  they  caufe,  eludes  and  deftroys 
the  Force  of  the  Stimulus. 

In  like  manner,  in  immoderate 
Secretions,  there  is  moft  commonly 
an  Irritation  of  the  Organs,  the  Re¬ 
moval  of  which  will  abate  the  Dif- 
charge.  And  herein  lies  the  incraf- 
fating  Quality  of  thefe  Medicines,  in 
that,  the  twdtching  Senfe  upon  the 
Membranes  of  the  Lungs,  Bowels, 
Cfr.  being  leiTened,  the  fharp  Hu¬ 
mour  is  luiFered  to  lodge  there  in  a 
greater  Quantity,  before  it  is  fo 
troubleforne,  to  be  thrown  off  and 
expelled :  It  being  all  one,  as  if 
there  were  no  Irritation  of  the  Part, 
if  the  uneafy  Senfe  thereof  be  not 
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r.pgarded  by  the  Mind.  Thefe  Ef* 
fedts  will  be  heightened  by  the  Mix¬ 
ture  of  the  Narcotic  Particles  with 
the  Blood  ;  which  is  hereupon  rari- 
hed,  and  diftends  its  Veh'els,  cfpe- 
cially  thofc  of  the  Brain :  And  thus 
does  dill,  to  a  greater  Degree,  lef- 
fen  the  Influx  of  the  nervous  Fluid 
to  the  Parrs,  by  p  re  ding  upon  the 
*TtihuUy  or  little  Canals,  through 
which  it  is  derived.  This  is  the 
Rcafon  of  that  DifHcuIty  of  Breath¬ 
ing,  which  they  do,  for  a  Time, 
experience,  who  take  thefe  kind  of 
Medicines  ;  this  Symptom  being  in- 
feparable  from  the  Rarefadlion  of  the 
Blood  in  the  Lungs. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  the 
Adlion  of  thefe  Medicines,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  Opuniy  is  very  ana- 
lagous  to  that  of  other  volatile  Spi¬ 
rit*  ;  only,  that  a  fmall  Portion  of 
the  former  has  a  Force  equal  to  that 
of  a  greater  Quantity  of  the  latter. 
And  this  is  very  evident,  in  thofe 
who  accudom  themfelves  to  take 
large  Dofes  of  Opium  ;  as  the  ’Turks 
and  Perjians  do,  to  that  Degree, 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  Thing  there 
to  eat  a  Dram,  or  two  at  a  time  ; 
for  the  Efredls  of  it,  in  them,  are 
no  other  than  downright  Drunken- 
nefs  :  Upon  which  account,  it  is  a 
common  Saying  with  them,  and  on 
the  dime  Occafion,  He  has  eat  Opium-, 
as  with  us,  He  has  dank  too  much 
Wine.''  Neither,  indeed,  do  they 
bear  fuch  large  Quantities  of  it, 
dtberwife  than  Tipplers  will  a  great 
deal  of  Brandy  }  that  is,  by  habitu¬ 
ating  themfelves  to  it,  by  degrees, 
beginning  with  fmall  Dofes,  and  re¬ 
quiring  dill  more  and  more,  to  raife 
themfelves  to  the  fame  Pitch,  juft 
as  Galen  tells  us  of  a  Woman  at 
J'^ens,  who,  by  a  gradual  Ufe, 
had  brought  herfelf  to  take,  with¬ 
out  any  Hurt,  a  confsderable  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Hemlock  i  Which  Inftance  is 


the  more  to  our  purpofe,  becaufe  Nic, 
Fontanus  knew  one,  who,  being  re¬ 
covered  of  the  Plague,  and  wanting 
Sleep,  did,  with  very  good  Effedt, 
eat  Hemlock  for  fome  Time ;  till  fall¬ 
ing  ill  again  of  a  Fever,  and,  having 
left  off  the  Ufe  of  this  Remedy,  he 
endeavoured  to  procure  Reft,  by 
repeated  Doles  of  Opium,  which 
(Nature  having  been  accuftomed  to 
a  ftronger  Alterative)  had  no  Ope¬ 
ration,  until  the  Help  of  Hemlock 
was  again  called  in,  with  the  deft  red 
Succefs. 

It  is  a  fufficiem  Confirmation  of 
all  this  Realoning,  that  Frofper  Alphi^ 
nus  obferved  amongft  the  Egyptiansy 
thofe  vrho  had  been  accuftomed  to  O- 
pium,  and  were  faint  and  languid,  for 
w^ant  of  it,  (as  Drinkers  are,  if  they 
have  not  their  Liquors)  to  be  re¬ 
covered,  and  put  into  the  fame 
State  of  Indolence  and  Pleafure,  by 
lar^e  Dofes  of  Cretan  Wine,  made 
hotter  by  the  Infufion  ot  Pepper, 
and  the  like  ftrong  Aromatics.  Nor, 
is  it,  perhaps,  amifs  to  remark,  that 
in  Maniacal  People,  as  is  frequently 
obferved,  a  quadruple  Dofe  of  an 
Opiate  will  fcarcely  produce  any 
confiderable  EfFed.  Now,  in  Per- 
fons  fo  aft'eded,  the  Mind  is  deeply 
engaged,  and  taken  up  with  fome 
Images,  or  other,  as.  Love,  An¬ 
ger,  ^c.  fo  that  it  is  not  to  be  fo 
eafily  moved  or  diverted,  by  thofe 
pleaftng  Reprefentations,  which  it 
would  attend  to  at  another  Time, 
and  upon  which  the  Virtues  of  thefe" 
Medicines  do,  in  a  great  meafure, 
depend.  Beftdes  this,  thofe  who 
are  Maniacal,  do,  to  a  Wonder, 
bear  the  Injuries  of  Cold,  Hunger, 
{Ac.  and  have  a  prodigious  Degree 
of  mufcular  Force  :  which  argues 
the  Texture  of  their  Blood  to  be 
very  ftrong,  and  the  Cohefion  of 
its  Globules  great  :  So  that  the  fpi- 
rituous  Parcs  of  an  Opiate  cannot 
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make  that  Dlsjundion  and  Rarefac¬ 
tion  of  this  Fluid  in  them,  which  it 
does  in  ordinary  Bodies  and  Conditu- 
tions. 

How  far  this  Theory  is  improve- 
able  into  Praflice,  ail  fuch  are 
Judges,  who  have  a  true  Acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  Animal  (Tconomy. 
And,  becauie  many  medicinal  Sim¬ 
ples,  under  this  Divifion,  have  of¬ 
ten  EfFedls,  which  are  termed  dtL~ 
ierioui  and  poifonous,  infomuch  as  to 
kill,  and  that  very  fuddenly  ;  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  inform  ourfelves, 
from  the  fame  Inllruftor,  who  has 
conduced  us  hitherto  on  this  Head, 
how  fuch  Inllruments  ail,  in  bring 
ing  about  thofe  fatal  Confequences. 
For  the  moil  gentle  of  this  I  ribe,  in 
an  Over  Dofc,  have  the  fame  Ef- 
feils  as  a  Poifon,  and  prove  equally 
dellruclive.  Opium,  in  too  great  a 
Quantity,  will  inflame  the  Stomach, 
and  rarify  the  Blood  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  the  Veiiels  cannot  again 
recover  their  Tone,  whereupon 
apopleilic  Symptoms,  ^c.  will 
erilue. 

To  be  convinced  of  this.  Dr. 
Liedd  tells  us,  that  he  forced  in¬ 
to  the  Stomach  of  a  fmall  Do!^  a- 

O 

boat  half  a  Dram  of  crude  Opium, 
diifolved  in  boiling  Water.  He 
quickly  vomited  it  up,  with  a  great 
Quantity  of  frothy  Spittle  ;  but  re¬ 
peating  the  Trial,  by  holding  up 
his  Head,  and  beating  him,  the 
Doflor  made  him  retain  three  or 
four  Dofes,  intermitting  between 
each  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour. 
V/hen  the  Dog  had  thus  taken,  as 
near  as  he  could  gaefs,  about  two 
Drams,  he  watched  him  an  Hour, 
when  he  began  to  fleep;  but  pre- 
fently  fiarted  up  with  Convulfions, 
fell  into  univerfal  Tremblings,  his 
Head  conflandy  twitched  and  (hook  ; 
he  breathed  fliort,  and  with  Labour, 
and,  at  length,  loll  entirely  the  Ufe 


of  his  Hinder  Legs,  and  then  .  of 
the  Fore  ones,  which  were  flifF  and 
rigid,  like  Sacks.  As  he  lay  fnort- 
ing,  the  Doctor,  to  hallen  his  End, 
was  giving  him  more  of  the  Solu¬ 
tion  ;  but,  on  a  iudden,  his  Limbs 
grew  limber,  and  he  died.  Upon 
opening  his  Stomach,  it  was  found 
wonderfully  dillended,  though  empty 
of  every  Thing  but  feme  Water 
and  Opium,  together  with  foihe  Par¬ 
cels  of  frothy  Mucus  fwimming  in  it: 
The  Infide  w'as  as  clean  as  if 
feraped,  and  wafhed  from  all  the 
Slime  of  the  Glands,  with  fome 
Rednefs  here  and  there,  as  in  a 
beginning  Inflammation.  The  Py¬ 
lorus  was  con  traded.  The  Elood- 
Veffels  of  the  Brain  were  very  full; 
and  he  took  out  a  large  Grume  of 
concreted  Blood  from  the  upper 
Part  of  it,  cutting  into  the  Sinus 
hongitudinalis,  as  is  not  uncommon 
in  apopledic  Carcafes ;  but  found 
no  extravafated  Strum  in  the  Ven¬ 
tricles,  nor  among  any  of  the  Mem¬ 
branes. 

And  thus,  from  the  ElFeds  of  an 
Over-Dofe  of  an  Opiate,  may  we 
conceive  how  many,  under  this 
Clafs,  are  fo  powerful  in  their  nar¬ 
cotic  Qualities,  as  to  prove  deadly, 
in  very  fmall  Quantities ;  and  are, 
therefore,  not  lafely  admitted  into 
Pradice.  Some  of  them  confift  of 
fuch  hot,  acid,  and  corrofive  Parts, 
as  by  rarefying  the  Juices  of  the 
Stomach,  and  wounding  of  its  ne. 
vous  Membranes,  are  the  Caufe  of 
thofe  Diforders,  w’hich  do  imme¬ 
diately  follow.  For,  upon  the  Senfe 
of  a  violent  Irritation  and  Pain,  the 
Fluid  of  the  Nerves  is  immediately, 
in  large  Quantities,  determined  to 
the  Part  affeded  j  and  this,  if  the 
Stimulus  is  not  over  great,  will  be 
only  to  fuch  a  Degree  as  is  fufficient, 
by  contrading  the  Fibres  of  the 
Stomach,  and  Mufcles  of  the  Ahdo- 
X  \  men^ 
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men^  to  throw  ofF  the  Caufe  of  the 
difagreeable  Senl'ation  :  But,  the 
uneafy  Twitching  being  too  terrible 
to  be  borne,  the  Mind,  by  a  kind 
of  Surprize,  does  with  Hade  and 
Fury,  as  it  were,  command  the 
Spirits  thither.  Thus,  the  Bufinefs 
is  over-done,  and  the  Adlion  of  the 
Fibres  becomes  fo  ilrong,  that  the 
Orifices  of  the  Stomach  are  quite 
clofed  ;  fo  that,  inftead  of  difcharge- 
ing  the  noxious  Matter,  the  Tor¬ 
ment  is  made  greater,  and  the  whole 
CEconomy  put  into  Confufion.  The 
Inltance  of  the  Child,  in  Weffer^ 
which,  in  fuch  an  Agony,  made 
Water  to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix 
Foot,  with  a  furprifing  Strength  and 
Violence,  is  a  Demonflration  of 
this  forcible  Contraction  of  the 
IVlufcles.  Nor  is  it  any  Wonder, 
if,  in  thefe  Circumilances,  all  Senfe 
be  lofl.  Blood  guih  out  at  the  Ears, 
Noflrils,  Cff.  the  Parts  being'  all 
torn  and  broke,  by  the  Violence  of 
the  Convullions  ;  which,  though 
they  begin  in  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Eeily,  muft,  at  lafl,  prevail .  in  the 
Members  too,  till  the  whole  Fa¬ 
bric  is  fhocked  and  overturned  :  and 
fome  corrofive  Salts,  perhaps,  get¬ 
ting  into  the  Blood,  and,  by  the 
JlaiefaClion  of  it,  diftending  the 
Veffels,  the  membranous  Coats  of 
them  being  already  over-ftretched, 
will  the  more  eafily  give  way  and 
let  out  their  Fluid. 

And,  befides  the  irritating  faline 
Particles  in  the  CompoFtion  of  fome 
of  this  Kind,  many  of  them  abound 
with  an  extremely  foetid  and  offen- 
Eve  Sulphur,  w'hich  gives  fuch  a  dif¬ 
agreeable  and  uneafy  Senfation  to  the 
Nerves,  as  fuftocatcs,  in  a  manner, 
the  Spirits,  and  deadens  their  Mo¬ 
tions. 

Nares^  the  Noftrils.  See  NaJls. 

Nafaiia^  from  AV/i//,  the  Nofe  j 
the  fame  as  Errhines. 


Najt  Os.  See  Maxilla  fiipertor, 
Nafust  the  Nofe.  This  may  be 
divided  into  two  Parts,  the  exter¬ 
nal,  and  the  internal.  The  exter¬ 
nal  Part  is  covered  with  the  Skin, 
and  fome  Mufcles ;  which  fee  un¬ 
der  their  proper  Names.  Its  upper 
Part  confiils  of  two  Bones,  clofely 
joined  together  on  their  upper  Side. 
Its  lower  Part  is  made  of  four  Car¬ 
tilages,  of  which  the  firfl  two  are 
fixed  tc  the  lower  Ends  of  the  fore- 
faid  Bones  ;  they  are  aifo  joined  to¬ 
gether  on  the  upper  Side ;  They 
are  pretty  broad,  and,  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  Tip  of  the  Nofe  they 
grow  thinner  and  fofter.  The  other 
two  lie  upon  the  lower  Ends  of  the 
firlf  two,  to  which  they  are  tied  by 
a  Membrane ;  they  are  called  Jla: 
Narium.  The  Cavity  made  by 
thefe  Bones  and  four  Cartilages,  is 
divided  in  its  Middle  into  two  No- 
ftrils,  by  a  Partition,  of  which  the 
upper  End  is  bony,  and  the  lower 
End  cartilaginous.  The  flefhy  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  this  Cartilage  is  called 
Columna.  The  upper  End  of  each 
Side  of  this  Cavity  divides  into  tv/o, 
of  which  one  goes  up  to  the  Os 
Spongiofum^  the  other  goes  down  into 
the  Fauces,  and  opens  behind  the 
Palate,  by  which  Means  we  breathe 
through  our  noflrils.  At  the  lower 
End  of  this  Cavity  there  are  two 
fmall  Holes,  which  pierce  the  Bone 
of  the  Palate,  and  ooen  in  one  be- 
hind  the  Denies  InciEvi  ;  they  carry 
the  thin  Rheum  of  the  Noflrils 
into  the  Mouth.  The  Cavity  is  co- 
vered  by  a  pretty  thick  and  glan- 
duloLis  Membrane;  its  Glands  fe- 
parate  that  Matter,  which  we  call 
Mucus,  in  the  NoHrils.  On  the 
lower  End  of  this  Membrane,  there 
grow  feveral  Flairs,  called  Vihrijr^e, 
they,  with  the  Mucus,  which  the 
Glands  feparatCj  flop  any  Filth 
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^rom  afcending  too  far  mto  the 
Noftrils. 

By  the  internal  Part  of  the  Nofe, 
is  underftood  the  immediate  Organ 
of  Smelling  ;  it  lies  in  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Noilrils  j 
it  is  made  of  the  Os  Cnbriforme, 
and  its  Prod udlions,  the  Os  S^ongio- 
fuTfiy  of  which  each  Lamina  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  very  fine  Membrane, 
upon  which  the  Fibres  of  the  ol- 
fadory  Nerve,  which  pafiTes  the 
Holes  of  the  Os  Crihrifonney  and 
the  Fibres  of  the  firft  Branch  of  the 
fifth  Pair,  which  come  from  the  Or¬ 
bit,  are  fpread.  In  this  Membrane 
there  are  many  fmall  Glands,  which 
feparate  an  Humour  that  moiftens 
it,  and  flops  the  Exhalations  of 
odoriferous  Bodies,  which  make 
their  Impreflions  upon  the  olfactory 
Nerves  that  are  Ipread  upon  it. 
Hounds,  and  other  Beafls,  which 
have  a  more  exquifite  Smell  than 
Men,  have  alfo  many  more  Laminae 
povered  with  fuch  a  Membrane. 
There  are  feveral  Conduits  which 
open  between  thefe  Laminae.  The 
firft  and  fecond  are  the  D.uSius  La- 
chrymales.  The  third  and  fourth 
come  from  the  Sinus  Frontalis,  The 
fifth  and  fixth  come  from  the  Nut 
of  the  fecond  Bone  of  the  upper 
Jaw.  The  feventh  and  eighth  come 
from  the  Cells  of  the  Os  Spongiofum  ; 
they  pierce  the  Membrane  which  co¬ 
vers  the  firfl  or  uppermofl  Lamina : 
And  the  ninth  and  tenth  come  from 
the' Sinus  in  the  Os  Spbenoides.  All 
thefe  Conduits  carry  the  Liquor, 
which  is  feparated  in  their  Cavi¬ 
ties,-  into  the  Noftrils,  for  the 
moiftening  its  Membranes,  which 
otherwife  would  dry  too  much 
by  the  Air  breathed  through  the 
Noftrils. 

The  Veftels  of  the  Nofe  are  Ar¬ 
teries  from  the  Carotidalcs,  which 
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pafs  with  the  olfaflory  Nerve,  and 
they  are  diftributed  into  the  inters- 
nal  Nofe.  The  external  Carotidalf 
the  Jugular,  and  the  fecond  Branch, 
of  the  fifth  Pair,  give  Arteries, 
Veins,  and  Nerves  to  the  external 
Nofe  Some  give  an  Account, 
why  the  Smell  of  Bodies,  which 
confift  of  acrim.onious  Parts,  draws 
Tears  from  the  Eyes  ;  and,  why 
the  Want  of  Thfte  does  ordinarily 
accompany  the  Want  of  Smelling, 
by  the  Communication  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches  of  the  fifth  Pair  of  Nerves, 
which  are  diftributed  through  thofe 
Organs  of  Senfation. 

Nates  (lerehrl.  See  Brain, 

Natron,  or  mineral  fixt  alkaline 
Salt :  This  Salt  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Nitre  of  the  Ancients,  and  is 
contained  in  great  Abundance  in  the 
Waters  of  the  Ocean,  and  makes 
the  Bafts  of  the  neutral  Salt  fo  plen¬ 
tifully  extrafted  from  them  for  ali¬ 
mentary  Ufes.  In  fome  of  the 
Eaftern  Countries  it  is  faid  to  be 
found  in  confiderable  Quantities  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  fometiraes 
pure,  but  more  commonly  blended 
with  heterogeneous  Matter.  It  is 
of  the  fame  kind  with  that  obtained 
from  Kali  or  Glafs  wort  ;  and 
forms  with  the  vitriolic  Acid  a 
Glauber’s  Salt,  true  Nitre  with  the 
nitrous,  and  with  the  marine  per- 
fe£l  Sea-Salt. 

Natural  Faculty,  is  that  Power 
arifing  rom  the  Blood’s  Circula¬ 
tion,  which  is  confpicuoas  in  all  the 
Secretions  performed  within  the 
Body,  that  Secretion  alone  excepted, 
which  is  made  at  the  Origin  of  the 
Nerves. 

Natural Fundlions,  are  thofe  which 
convert  the  Aliment  into  the  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Body,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  depend  upon  the  Vifcera,  V ef- 
fels,  apd  Hnmours,  that  receive, 
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s|etam,.  move,  chai^ge,  mix,  fc- 
parate,  apply,  difcharge,  and  con- 
ftiinc. 

Nature,  is  a  Word  ufed  in  divers 
Significations.  More  ftridly  it  is 
Saken  for  a  peculiar  Difpofition  of 
Farts  in  fome  particular  Body  :  As 
we  fay,  it  is  the  Nature  of  Fifh  to 
iive  in  the  Water.  And  again,  it 
IS  taken  more  largely  for  the  uni- 
■vcrial  Diipofition  of  all  Bodies  : 
And,  in  this  Senfe,  it  is  nothing 
die  but  the  Divine  Providence  :  for- 
dmuch  as  that  governs  and  direfts 
ail  Things  by  certain  Rules  and 
Taws,  accommodated  to  their  feve- 
ral  Conditions  of  Exiilence.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  taken  for  the  effendal 
Froperties  of  fome  Things,  with  the 
Attributes  belonging  thereunto  ;  as 
we  fay,  it  is  in  the  Nature  of  God 
to  be  good,  of  a  Soul  to  think,  or 
of  a  Stone  to  gravitate.  And  lall- 
iy,  it  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  Sy- 
ttem  of  the  Univerfe,  and  the  whole 
Vihbie  and  created  World. 

La<^vs  cf  Nature,  are  thofe  Laws 
of  Motion,  by  which  all  natural 
Bodies  are  commonly  governed  in 
all  their  A6iions  upon  one  another, 
and  which  they  inviolably  obferve 
in  all  the  Changes  that  happen  in 
the  natural  State  of  Things  ;  they 
are  reducible  to  thefe : 

I.  All  Bodies  perfe<vere  in  the  fame 
State  of  Ref,  or  of  moving  forward 
in  a  firaight  Line,  unlefs  forced  out  of 
that  State  hy  fome  outward  imprefjed 
Violence  ;  that  is,  all  Bodies  at  Ref, 
will  naturally,  and  of  themfelves,  for 
e^ver  continue  in  Ref,  unlefs  fome  ex¬ 
ternal  Cavfe  put  them  in  Motion  :  And 
all  Bodies  in  Motion  will  naturally 
move  forwards  for  ever  in  the  fame 
fraight  Lins,  unlfs  they  are  fopped 
hy  fome-  oppofite  Force,  or  turned  out  of 
their  Courfs  hy  fome  dif  ertn  fly  directed 
Violence. 


To  (hew  how  inviolably  this  Law 
is  obferved  by  natural  Agents,  we 
need  only  confider,  it  never  has 
been  obferved,  that  any  Body  did, 
of  itfelf,  bring  itfelf  from  Reft  to 
Motion,  nor  that  ever  any  Body  in 
Motion,  of  itfelf  altered  its  Courfe  ^ 
but  that  wherever  fuch  Changes 
happened,  there  were  always  evi¬ 
dent  Caufes.  If  Bodies  changed' 
their  Places,  of  themfelves,  all 
Things  would  run  into  Confufion  ; 
nor  would  there  be  any  certain 
Means  to  regulate  the  Motions  of 
the  Univerfe.  We  are  certain, 
Rrojediles  would  for  ever  move  on  in 
the  fame  right  Line,  did  not  the 
Air,  their  own  Graivity,  or  the 
Ruggednefs  of  the  Plane  on  which 
they  move,  flop  their  Motion,  or, 
did  not  fome  Body  with  a  different 
Direction  alter  their  Courfe  A 
Top,  whole  Parts,  by  their  Cohe- 
fion,  hinder  one  another’s  redliiinear 
Motions,  would  never  ceafe  to  turn 
round,  did  not  the  Air  gradually 
impair  its  Motion.  Natural  Bodies 
(jronfift  of  a  Mals  of  Matter,  which, 
by  itfelf,  can  never  alter  its  State  j 
and,  if  Bodies  are  once  at  Reft,  they 
muft  continue  fo,  unlefs  fome  new 
Force  put  them  in  motion.  If 
in  motion,  the  fame  Energy  will 
continue  them  in  motion,  and 
drive  them  forwards  in  the  fame 
Diredions. 

Moreover,  there  is  in  Matter  a 
paflive  Principle,  which  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  very  well  expreffes,  by 
the  Vis  Inertia,  whereby  Bodies  re¬ 
fill:,  to  the  utrnoft  of  their  Power, 
any  Change  or  Alteration  of  their 
State,  whatever  it  be,  either  of 
Reft,  Motion,  or  its  Diredlion ;  and 
this  Refiltance  is  alwaj^s  equal  in 
the  fame  Body,  and  in  different  Bo¬ 
dies  is  proportional  to  the  Quantity 
of  Matter  they  contain.  There  is 
required  -as  much  Force  to  flop  a 
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Body  in  motion,  as  is  required  to 
put  it  in  motion,  and  e  contra : 
And,  therefore,  fince  the  iame  Body 
equally  reliits  the  contrary  equal 
Changes  of  its  State,  this  Refinance 
will  operate  as  powerfully  to  keep  a 
Body  in  motion,  as  to  keep  it  at 
Reft  ;  and  confequently,  of  itfelf,  it 
can  never  change  its  State  of  Reft, 
Motion,  or  Diredion  ;  for,  to  change 
its  Dire6tion,  is  the  fame  Thing  as 
to  move,  of  itfelf,  another  Way. 
Matter  then,  of  itfelf,  is  fo  far  in¬ 
different  to  Motion  or  Reft,  that  it 
is  no  more  inclined  to  the  one  than 
to  the  other,  and  does  no  lefs  re¬ 
fill:  a  Change  from  Reft  to  Motion, 
than  from  Motion  to  Reft.  This  Fis 
Inertia  is  no  where  more  confpicu- 
OU3,  than  in  the  fudden  Motion  of 
a  VelTel  full  of  Liquor  upon  a  hori¬ 
zontal  Plane  ;  at  firft,  while  the  Vef- 
fei  is  moving  along  the  Plane,  the 
Liquor  feems  to  move  with  a  Direc¬ 
tion  contrary  to  that  of  the  Veffel, 
the  Water  rifing  on  the  hinder 
Side  of  the  Veffel.  Not  that  there 
is  really  any  fuch  Motion  impreffed 
upon  the  Liquor,  but  that,  by  the 
Vis  Inertia y  the  Water  endeavouring 
to  continue  in  its  State  of  Reft,  the 
Veffel  cannot  immediately  commu¬ 
nicate  its  Motion  to  it,  by  reafon 
of  its  Bulk  and  fluid  State :  But 
the  Liquor  perfeveres  in  its  State  of 
Reft,  vvhilft  the  Veffel  makes  for¬ 
wards,  and  fo  feenis  to  move  a  con¬ 
trary  Way.  But  when  once  the  Li¬ 
quor  has  the  Motion  of  the  Veffel 
entirely  communicated  to  it,  and 
begins  to  move  with  a  Velocity  equal 
to  that  of  the  Veffel,  if  the  Veffel 
be  fuddenly  flopped,  the  Liquor 
continues  its  Motion,  and  dafhes 
over  the  Sides  of  the  Veffel.  This 
‘  paffive  Principle,  or  Vis  Inertia^  is 
eflential  to  Matter,  becaufe  it  neither 
can  be  deprived  of  it,  nor  intended, 
gr  remitted  in  the  fame  Body,  but 


is  always  proportional  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Matter  Bodies  contain. 

Carol.  I.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  no  Particle  of  Matter,  nor  any 
Combination  of  Particles,  that  is, 
no  Body,  can  either  move  of  them- 
felves,  or  of  themfelves  alter  the 
Direftion  of  their  Motion.  Matter 
is  not  endowed  with  Self-Motion, 
nor  with  a  Power  to  alter  the  Courfe 
in  which  it  is  put,  it  is  merely  paf- 
five,  and  rauft  for  ever,  of  itfelf, 
continue  in  that  State,  and  that 
Courfe  that  it  is  fettled  in ;  and,  if 
it  can’t  move  of  itfelf,  it  can  never 
alter  its  Courfe  of  itfelf,  when  in^ 
motion  j  for  to  alter  its  Courfe,  of 
itfelf,  is  only  to  move  of  itfelf,  af-^ 
ter  a  particular  Manner. 

Carol.  2.  Hence  it  is  evidentj 
that  no  Body  put  in  motion,  will 
naturally,  and  of  itfelf,  move  in  a 
curve  Line.  All  Motion  is  natu¬ 
rally  forward  in  the  fame  ftraight 
Line  with  the  Direction  of  the 
moving  Force;  but,  whatever  moves 
in  a  curve  Line,  mull  in  every  Point 
alter  its  Diredion,  and  therefore 
naturally  of  itfelf,  no  Body  caa 
move  in  a  curve  Line. 

Coral.  3.  Hence  the  great  Bodies 
of  this  Univerfe,  the  Planets,  their 
Satellites,  and  the  Comets,  do  not 
naturally,  and  of  themfelves  (tho’ 
at  firft  put  in  motion)  move  in  their 
refpedive  Orbits,  which  are  curve 
Lines  returning  into  themfelves,  but 
are  kept  in  them  by  fome  attraclivc 
Force,  which,  if  once  fufpended, 
they  would  for  ever  run  out  in  right 
Lines  ;  and  confequently,  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  thefe  great  Bodies  in  their 
Orbits  do  abiolutely  depend  upon 
this  attradive  Force,  whencefoever 
it  arifes, 
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Carol.  4.  Henee:  neither  Motion, , 
fror  reft  (I  mean,  not  one  of  them 
partleularly)  is  efteiuiai  to  :  Matter  ; 
t,  e.  Matter  is  indifferent,  as  to  ei¬ 
ther  of  Ahele  particularly,  and  does 
sts  much  refill  its  being  changed 
from  Reft  to  Motion,  as  it  does 
the  being  changed  from  Motion 
to  Reft.  And,  as  any  Force  will 
imprint  fome  Degree  of  Motion’ 
on  a  quiefeent  Body,  fo  the  fame 
Degree  of  Force,  imprefied  at  the 
fame  Time  with  a  contrary  Direc¬ 
tion,  will  bring  it  to  Reft  again  ^  but 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  the  Being  of 
Matter,  that  it  be  in  Reft  or  Mo¬ 
tion  i  For  Matter  will  be  ftill  Mat¬ 
ter,  in  which-ever  of  thefe  States  it 
be.  In  a  word,  fince  the  formerly- 
mentioned  paifi’/e  Principles,  or  Vis 
is  eiTential  to  Matter,  it 
thereby  becomes  indifferent,  as  to 
Motion  or  Reft,  and  is  equally  fuf- 
ceptihle  of  either,  according  as  the 
extrinfic  Force  urges  it. 

Carol.  5.  Hence  the  NecefTitv  of 
a.  Vac  tLum^  or  Space  diftindi  from 
Matter,  is  clearly  demonftrable  : 
For,  fmee  by  their  Vis  Inertits, 
sti  Bodies  refift,  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  Power,  any  Change  or  Alte¬ 
ration  of  their  State,  whether  or 
Motion  or  Reft  :  and  fince  the  Re- 
fftllance  in  the  fame  Body  is  always 
equal,  or  the  fame,  and  in  different 
Bodies  is  proportionable  to  the 
Quantity  of-  Matter  they  contain  ; 
and  fmee,  confequently,  if  two  Bo¬ 
dies  containing  equal  Quantities  of 
Matter,  and  moving  with  equal  Ce¬ 
lerities  in  contrary  Diredlions,  fo 
that  they  impinge  cliredily  upon  one 
another,  vyili  certainly  both  reft  or 
flop  at  the  Point  of  their  Concourfe  ; 
as  alio,  fmee  it  is  demonftrable, 
that  two  Bodies  moving  contrari- 
Vvife  with  equal  Celerities,  and  both 
railing,  are  equally  heavy it  ne- 


cefiarily  follows,  that  two  Bodies, 
containing  equal  Quantities  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  are  equally  heavy ;  And,  there¬ 
fore,  were  there  no  Vacuities  in  Bo¬ 
dies,  tw'o  Spheres  of  equal  Diame¬ 
ters  iliould  contain  equal  Diame¬ 
ters  of  Matter,  and^  confequently, 
be  equally  heavy,  /.  e.  two  Spheres 
of  equal  Diameters,  one  of  Gold, 
another  of  Wood,  fhould  have  the 
fame  fpeeific  Gravities  :  which  be¬ 
ing  contrary  to  Experience,  there  is 
a  Necefiity  of  admitting  Vacuities 
in  the  latter  Sphere,  to  anfwer  the 
Difference  of  their  Gravities. 

It  is  true,  it  may  be  here  an- 
fwered,  that  one  of  the  equal  Bo¬ 
dies  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  more 
porous  than  the  other,  and  the 
Pores  to  be  pervaded  by  a  fubtile 
Fluid,  which,  paffing  freely  through 
the  Bodies,  is  not  concerned  in  tne 
impuife.  And,  to  obviate  this  Ob- 
jedlion,  and  confequently  to  make 
this  Proof  of  the  NecefTity  of  a  Va¬ 
cuum  amount  to  a  Demonftration, 
Sir  Jfaac  Nea.vton  has  fhewn,  from 
many  repeated  Expeiiments  by  Pen- 
dulums  in  Air,  Water,  and  Mercury  ; 
ar-d  more  exatlly,  by  Experiments 
on  heavy  Bodies  falling  in  Air  and 
Water  ;  that  the  Refiftance  of  fluid 
Bodies  is  always  proportional  to 
their  Denfities,  that  is,  to  the  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Matter  they  contain,  or 
their  Vires  Inertia.  The  Refiftance 
in  Fluids  arifes  from  their  greater 
preffing  on  the  Fore,  than  Hind- 
part  of  the  Bodies  moving  in  them  ; 
and  this  niuft  be  always  in  ail  Fluids 
proportionable  to  the  Quantity  of 
Matter  they  contain,  which  prelTes 
on  thefe  Sides,  that  is,  their  Den- 
fity.  Bodies  moving  in  Fluids 
prefs  upon,  and  excite  a  Motion  in 
the  Fluids  in  their  Paflage  ;  and 
this  Motion,  thus  imprefled,  arifes 
from  the  Excefs  of  the  Preffure  of 
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ihe  Fluid  upon  the  Fore-part,  above 
that  Prefiure  on  the  Hind  part  of 
the  moving  Bodies  :  and  this  Ex- 
cefs  of  PreiTure  of  Bodies  in  Fluids 
will  not  only  raife  a  Motion  in 
them,  but  will  alfo  adt  on  the  Bo* 
dies  themfelves,  by  retarding  their 
Motion,  according  as  it  is  greater 
or  lefs,  whence  the  Refiftances  of 
Fluids  arife ;  wherefore,  the  Reli- 
ftances  of  Fluids  are  as  the  Quantides 
of  Matter  they  contain,  or  their 
Denfides,  which  alone  can  make 
the  Excefs  greater  or  leffer.  It  is 
true,  there  is  a  Refiftance  in  Fluids, 
which  may  arife  from  their  Elafti- 
city,  Glatinoufnefs,  and  the  Fric¬ 
tion  of  their  Parts,  This  Re- 

filfance  may  be  lelfened,  and,  in  a 
great  meaiure,  removed  by  the 
Change  of  the  Figure  and  Size  of 
their  Parts.  But  thefe  Confidera- 
tions  have  no  Place  in  any  of  the 
Fluids  of  our  Syftem,  wherein  Ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  ;  it- ha¬ 
ving  been  always  found,  that  their 
Refinances  were  proportional  to 
their  Denlities.  So  that  no  Subti- 
lization,  Divifion  of  Parts,  or  Re¬ 
fining,  can  alter  their  Refinances, 
thefe  depending  entirely  on  their 
Denfides,  or  Fires  Inertige,  that  is, 
the  .Quantities  of  Matter  they  con¬ 
tain  ;  and  the  mod  fubtile  jEther 
would  give  the  fame  Refinance  to  a 
Projectile,  as  Mercury,  if  the  Den- 
fity  or  Quantity  of  Matter  were  the 
fame  in  the  firft  as  the  laft  :  For 
that  being  fuppofed,  the  Excefs  of 
the  Preffure'  or  Weight  on  the  Fore¬ 
part  above  that  on  the  Hind-part 
of  the  Projedlile,  would  be  the  fame 
in  both,  on  which  alone  the  Re¬ 
finances  of  both  depend  ;  fmce  it 
is  Weight  alone,  that  is.  Matter, 
that  can  produce  Preffure  in  inani¬ 
mate  Bodies,  Fide  Ne^ot.  SchoL  Prop. 
XL.  hb.  II.  zd  Edit.  From  which 
it  is  plain,  that  if  Bodies  be  ever  fo 


porous,  and  filed  v»'ith  Fluids  ever 
fo  fubtile,  yet,  if  there  be  no  Va¬ 
cuities  without  Matter  entirely,  thefe 
porous  Bodies  muff  be  equally  heavy 
with  the  moft  compacl  ones,  fince 
the  Fluids,  required  to  fill  theijb 
Pores,  mull:  be  equally  heavy  with 
the  folid  Body,  and  both  muff  con¬ 
tain  an  equal  Quantity  of  Matter^ 
if  there  be  no  Vacuities ;  all  Fluids 
reffffing,  that  is,  indeed,  weighing* 
in  proportion  to  the  Quantities  ©f 
Matter  they  contain,  if  therefor« 
there  be  no  Vacuities,  all  Bodies 
muff  be  equally  heavy ;  which  Be¬ 
ing  contrary  to  Experience,  there  is 
a  Neceffity  of  admitting  Vacuities,, 
to  account  for  the  different  Weighs 
of  Bodies. 

II.  Tbe  Changes  made  in  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  Bodies  are  always  proportiomai 
to  the  imprejfed  moving  Forces  and  arg 
produced  in  the  fame  DireMion  njoith 
that  of  the  mowing  Force. 

Effedls  are  always  proportionate 
to  their  adequate  Caafes ;  and,  if 
any  Degree  of  Force  produce  any 
Degree  of  Motion,  a  double  Degree 
of  the  fame  Force  will  produce  a 
double  Degree  of  Motion,  and  a 
triple  a  triple,  and  fo  on  :  And  this 
Motion  muff  proceed  in  the  fame 
Diredlion  with  that  of  the  moving 
Force,  ffnee  from  this  only  the  Mo¬ 
tion  arifes ;  and  becaufe,  by  the  for¬ 
mer  Law,  Bodies  in  Motion  cannot 
change  their  Direflion,  of  them- 
feives,  fo  that  unlefs  feme  new 
Force  alter  its  Courfe,  the  Body- 
muff  proceed  in  the  fame  Diredlioa 
with  that  of  the  moving  Force. 
And  if  the  Body  was  before  in  Mo¬ 
tion,  the  Motion  arifing  from  this 
impreffed  Force,  if  in  the  fame  Di- 
reftion,  does  fo  much  increaie  the 
former  Motion;  if  it  has  a  contrary 
Direction,  It  deffroys  a  Part  of  the 
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former  Motion,  equal  to  that  which 
is  impreiTed ;  when  it  has  a  Direc¬ 
tion  oblique  to  that  of  the  former 
Motion,  it  is  either  added  to  or 
fubtraQed  from  the  former  Motion, 
according  as  the  Motion,  arifing 
fi'om  a  Compofition  of  thofe  two,  is 
determined. 

Corel.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that, 
in  the  prefent  Confiitution  of 
Things,  there  can  be  no  perpetual 
Motion.  By  a  perpetual  Motion,  I 
mean,  an  uninterrupted  Communi¬ 
cation  of  the  fame  Degree  of  Mo¬ 
tion,  from  one  Part  of  Matter  to 
another  in  a  Circle  :  not  as  Bodies 
put  in  motion  do  for  ever  continue 
in  the  fame,  except  fo  far  as  they 
are  refilled  or  Hopped  by  other  Bo¬ 
dies  5  but  a  Circulation  of  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Motion,  fo  that  it  per¬ 
petually  returns  undiminilbed  upon 
the firji  Mover,  For,  by  this  Law, 
the  Motion  produced  is  but  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  generating  Force ; 
and  all  Motions  on  this  Globe  be¬ 
ing  performed  in  a  refilling  Fluid, 
viz.  the  Air,  a  confiderable  Quan-. 
tity  of  the  Motion  mull  be  fpent  in 
the  Communication,  on  this  Medium^ 
and  confequently,  it  is  impollible  the 
fame  Quantity  of  Motion  fhould  re¬ 
turn  undiminilbed  upon  the  frji 
Mover,  which  is  necelTary  toward  a 
perpetual  Motion.  Moreover,  the 
Nature  of  material  Organs  is  fuch, 
that  there  is  no  avoiding  a  greater 
or  lelTer  Degree  of  Fridlion,  though 
the  Machine  be  formed  according 
to  the  exafteft  Principles  of  Geo¬ 
metry  and  Mechanics,  there  being 
no  perfect  Congruity,  nor  exa6l 
Smoothnefs  in  Nature ;  the  Manner 
of  the  Cohefjon  of  Bodies,  the  fmall 
Proportion  the  folid  Matter  bears  to 
the  Vacuities  in  them,  and  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  conllituent  Particles  of 
Bodies,  not  admitting  the  fame. 


Befides,  how  very  imperfedl  our 
moll  fmifiied  mechanic  Performances 
are,  an  ordinary  Microfeope  will 
ealily  difeover.  Now  thefe  Things 
mull  very  conliderably  diminilh  the 
communicated  Force,  fo  that  it  i$ 
impollible  there  Ihould  be  a  perpe¬ 
tual  Motion,  unlefs  the  communi¬ 
cated  Force  were  fo  much  greater 
than  the  generating  Force,  as  to  re- 
compence  the  Diminution  made 
therein  by  all  thefe  Caufes,  fo  that 
the  imprclfed  Motion  may  return 
undiminilfjed  to  the  firji  Mover, 
But  that  being  contrary  to  this  Law, 
it  is  clear,  that  the  Motion  mull 
continually  decreafe,  till  it  at  laH 
Hops,  and  confequently,  there  can 
be  no  perpetual  Motion  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  State  of  Things. 

III.  Repulfe  or  Re-aditon  is  alvays 
equal  to  hnpulfe  or  Adiion,  or  the  Ac'^ 
tion  of  tvuo  Bodies  upon  one  another  is 
alvoays  equal,  but  voith  a  contrary  Di^ 
rediion,  i.  e.  The  fame  Force,  vitb 
vohich  one  Body  firikes  upon  another,  is 
returned  upon  the  firji  by  that  other  : 
hut  thefe  Forces  are  imprejjed  nvith  con-' 
trary  Dirediions, 

Whatever  prelTes  or  draws  ano¬ 
ther,  is  as  much  prelfed  or  drawn 
by  that  other  j  if  one  prelTes  a  Scone 
with  his  Finger,  the  Stone  prelTeS 
his  Finger  again.  If  an  Hprfe  draw 
forward  a  Stone  by  a  Rope,  the 
Stone  do.es  equally  draw  back  the 
Horfe ;  for  the  Rope,  being  equally 
dillended  both  Ways,  ads  upon 
both  equally.  If  one  llrike  an  An¬ 
vil  W'ich  an  Hammer,  the  Anvil 
llrikes  the  Hammer  with  equal 
Force.  The  Steel  draws  the  Mag¬ 
net  as  much  as  the  Magnet  does  the 
Steel,  as  is  evident,  by  making  both 
fw'im  in  Water.  So  in  pulling  a 
Barge  -  to  Land  by  a  Rope,  the 
Bank  pulls  the  Barge  as  much  as  the 
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.Barge  does  the  Bank:  And,  in  the 
Defcent  of  heavy  Bodies,  the  Stone 
atcrads  the  Earth  as  much  as  the 
Earth  does  the  Stone,  /.  e.  the  Earth 
gravitates  towards  the  Stone,  as 
much  as  the  Stone  does  towards  the 
Earth.  And,  the  Motions  produ¬ 
ced  by  both  thefe  Gravitations,  are 
equal  in  both,  only  the  Stone  is  al¬ 
together  inconfiderable,  in  refpeft 
of  the  Bulk  of  the  Earth ;  and  con- 
fequently,  the  Velocity  of  the  Earth’s 
Motion  toward  the  Scone  is  incon- 
Bderable,  in  refped  of  the  Stone’s 
Motion  toward  the  Earth ;  and 


N  A 

therefore,  the  Motion  of  the  Eartli 
toward  the  Stone  is  inferifrble.  Anid 
univerfally  in  all  the  Adions  of 
Bodies,  if  a  Body  adl  on  another, 
and  change  its  Motion  any  manner 
of  Way,  that  other  will  make  the 
fame  Change  in  the  Motion  of  rhiiy 
Body  with  a  contrary  Diredion, 
fo  that  by  thefe  Aftions  there  are 
made  equal  Changes,  not  of  the 
Velocities,  but  of  the  Motion ;  for, 
the  Changes  made  on  the  ^^elocities, 
in  contrary  Direftions,  are  in  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  Proportion  to  the  Bodies, 


Carol.  I.  If  a  Body  A,  be  im¬ 
pelled  by  two  different  Forces,  one 
in  the  Diredion  A  with  the  Ve¬ 
locity  M ;  another  in  the  Diredion 
A  with  the  Velocity  Ni  make 
A  B  to  A  C,  2iS  M  to  N  i  com¬ 
plete  the  Parallelogram  A  B  C 
the  Diagonal  of  which  is  “A  D. 
The  Compofition  of  both  thefe 
Forces  will  make  the  Body  defcribe 
the  Diagonal  A  D,  and  in  the  fame 
Time  as  it  would  have  defcribed 
cither  of  the  Sides  ;  for,  becaufe 
the  Force,  whofe  Velocity  is  iV, 
ads  in  the  Diredion  A  C,  parallel 
to  B  Dy  it  will  not  in  the  lead  hin- 
dd  or  dellroy  the  Velocity  in  the 


other  Force,  by  which  it  tends 
the  Line  B  D.  Wherefore,  the 
Body  will  reach  B  D  in  the  fame 
Time,  whether  the  Force,  whofe 
Velocity  is  N,  be  imprefled  or  nots 
and  therefore  in  the  .End  of  this 
Time,  it  mull  be  found  fomewhere 
in  B  D  i  In  like  manner,  the  Force, 
whofe  Velocity  is  M,  ads  in  the 
Diredion  A  B,  parallel  to  C  />, 
and  therefore  will  not  hinder  the 
Velocity  in  the  other  Force  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  C  Dy  and  the  Body  will 
reach  C  D  in  the  fame  Time,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Force,  whofe  Velocity  is 
My  g,d  or  not ;  and  confequently, 
in  the  End  of  the  fame  Time,  it 
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mufl  be  fomewhere  m  C  D ;  but  it 
cannot  be  found  in  B  D  and  C  D 
both,  but  at  the  Point  D ;  there¬ 
fore,  &c, 

Corol.  2.  From  thefe  Laws, 'and 
their  necefiary  Confequences,  all 
the.  Rules,  of  Bodies,  afcending  or 
defcending  in  vertical  Lines,  may 
be  deduced  ;  as  alfo,  the  Rules  of 
the  Congrelfes  and  Refleflions  of 
two  Bodies,  as  the  Geometricians 
have  fhewn.  From  the  preceding 
Corollary^  the  Method  of  compoun¬ 
ding  and  refolving  Motions  in  any 
given  Diredions,  may  be  drawn. 


For  Example,  (fee  the  former  Fi¬ 
gure)  the  Compofition  of  the  difed  ' 
Force  AD,  of  any  oblique  ones, ,'1. 
fuch  A  B  and  B  D,  as  alfo  the 
Refolution  of  the  dired  Force  into  '■ 
any  oblique  ones,  fuch  as  A  B,  and  • 
B  D,  and  like  wife  the  Ratio  of  an 
oblique  Force  to  move  a  Body,  to 
that  of  the  fame  Force  coming  with 
a  perpendicular  Diredion  to  move 
the  fame  Body  ;  for  Example,  (fee 
the  following  Figure)  let  an  ob¬ 
lique  Force,  as  A  C,  be  imprelfed 
upon  the  Body  E  in  C,  at  the  Point 
C  ered  a  Perpendicular  C  D,  and 


from  A  let  fall  a  Perpendicular  up¬ 
on  C  D,  and  another  upon  C  B  ; 
then,  by  the  former  Corollary^  the 
Force  AC  may  be  refolved  into 
the  two  Forces  AD  and  A  By  of 
which  only  A  B  has  any  Energy 
to  move  the  Body  E  ;  wherefore, 
the  oblique  Force  AC  is  to  the 
fame  Force  coming  wdth  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  Diredion,  as  A  B  to  AC. 
or  as  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  In¬ 
cidence  A  B  to  the  Radius  A  C. 
The  fame  is  true  of  the  Energy  of 
an  oblique  Stroke  upon  the  Body 


to  that  of  the  fame  ftriking  perpen¬ 
dicularly. 

From  the  fame  preceding  Co¬ 
rollary,  it  follows,  that  if  a  Body 
A  be  impelled  or  drawn  by  three 
different  Forces  in  three  different 
Diredion  s,  A  B,  A  E,  A  C^  fo  that 
the  Body  yields  to  none  of  them, 
but  continues  in  Equilibria^  thefe 
three  Powers  are  to  one  another, 
as  three  right  Lines  drawn  parallel 
to  their  Diredions,  and  terminated 
by  their  mutual  Concourfes.  If 
A  D  reprefent  the  Force  by  which 
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^ody  A  is  impdled  from  A  to  ' 
By  then  will  the  fame  A  D  repre- 
fcnt  the  contrary  equal  Force, 
whereby  it  is  impelled  from  A'  to 
'  D.  But,  by  the  former  Cot'ollary, 

I  a  Force,  as  A  D,  impelling  from 
A  to  D.  is  equipollent  to  two  o- 
!  thers,  ading  in  the  Direftions  A 


Cf  A  E  i  to  which  the  other,  im¬ 
pelling  from  A  to  Z),  is  as  A  D  to 
A  C,  and  A  E,  or  A  C,  refpedlive- 
ly.  So  likewife,  two  Forces  atling 
in  the  Direftions  A  Cy  A  E,  and 
being  equipollent  to  the  Force  a£l‘ 
ing  in  the  Diredions  A  Dy  from 
A  %o  D  will  be  to  the  Force  ad- 


! 


ing  according  to  the  Diredion  A 
.  Dy  from  AtoDy  as  A  C,  A  E  to 
AD:  and  therefore,  the  Forces 
ading  in  the  Diredions  A  C,  and 
A  Ey  and  equipollent  to  the  Force 
ading  in  the  Diredion  A  Dy  are 
to  this  Force  ading  in  the  Direc¬ 
tion  A  Dy  as  A  C,  A  Ey  or  C  D 
to  A  D  i  that  is,  if  a  Body  be 
urged  by  three  different  equipol¬ 
lent  Powers  in  the  Diredions  A  B, 
A  Cy  A  Ey  thefe  three  Forces  ihall 
be  to  one  another,'  as  A  Dy  ACy 
\ACDy  refpedively,  q.  e.  d.  And 
■  this  fingle  Propofitiori  is  the  Foun- 
|-dation  of  all  the  Mechanics,  as  fe- 
veral  Geometricians  have  exprefs- 
ly  fhewn ;  fo  that  it  is  plain,  thefe 
three  Laws  do  virtually  compre- 

Ihend  all  the  Rules  of  Mechanifm  ; 
and  confcquenlly,  if  any  Appear¬ 


ance  contradid  thefe  Laws,  or 
their  neceffary  Confequences,  it  is 
not  to  be  mechanically  accounted 
fot. 

Na<vtculare  Os,  is  the  third  Bone 
in  the  Foot,  and  lies  between  the 
Ajiragalus  and  the  three  OJfa  Ck- 
neiformia  j  thus  called  from  lAanjts^ 
a  Ship,  which  it  has  fome  Refem- 
blance  to  in  its  Shape :  For  which 
Reafon  likewife,  it  is  fometimes 
called  Cymbiforme.  From  Cymba,  a 
Boat,  and  Forma,  Shape-  It  has^ 
behind  it  a  large  Sinus,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  fore  convex  Head  of  the 
firft;  and,  before  it  is  convex,  dif- 
tinguilhed  into  three  Heads,  which 
are  received  into  the  Sinus's  of  the 
OJJa  Cuneiformia, 

Nau/ea\  Loathing ;  a  Symptom 
well-known  to  attend  many  Difor- 

y  ders 
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der«  of  the  Stomach  ;  and  the  Cure 
muft,  therefore,  have  regard  to  the 
Caufe 

Nebula,  ftriaiy  fignifying  a  Cloud, 
is  figuratively  applied  to  Appearances, 
having  Likenefs  thereunto  in  the  hu¬ 
man  Body,  as  to  Films  upon  the  Eyes; 
as  alio,  in  the  fame  Senle  as  Molecula, 
is  ufed  for  a  peculiar  Quality  in  the 
Urine. 

Necrotnavey,  hath  been  a  Juggle 
efpoufed  by  fome  enthuiiaitic  Phy- 
ficians,  much  the  lame  as  we  com¬ 
monly  expreis  by  Sorcery  or  Witch- 
cisrtt 

a  hditious  Name  of  the 
Poets  for  what  they  fanfy  the  Gods 
to  drink*,  which  has  given  Oc- 
cafion  for  vvhimfical  Ferfons  to 
recommend  feveral  Liquors  under 
the  fame  Appellation,  thinking 
thereby  to  enhance  their  Reputa¬ 
tion, 

NeSidriumy  in  Botany,  a  Part  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Corolla y  which  has 
been  but  newly  didinguirhed,  hav¬ 
ing  been  by  former  Botanifls  con- 
foundedv  with,  the  Petals.  It  is  by 
Linnaus  dehned  to  be  the  Part  which 
bears  the  Honey,  and  belonging  to 
.  the  Flower  only.  I'his  Fart  affords 
>.  a  wonderful  Variety  in  the  man.ner 
of  its  Appearance.  In  fome  Plants 
it  is  very  large,  as  in  the  Narciffus 
and  Aquilegia ;  in  the  former  of 
which  the  Cup,  and  in  the  latter 
the  Plorns,  are  Neclaria  :  in  others 
it  is  fcarce  difcoverable,  even  with 
Glaffes.  In  fome  Plants  it  is  united 
with  and  makes  part  of  the  Petals : 
in  others  it  is  detached  from  them. 
Its  Shape  and  Situation  are  aifo  vari¬ 
ous.  its  Ufe  is  not  known,  unlefs 
the  Suppofition  of  its  fecreting  the  Ho- 
.  ney  may  be  depended  on. 

Ntmifary  or  Nenuphar,  an  ob- 
folete  Term  for  Water  -  Lillies; 
whence  the  Oil  made  of  them  is. 
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by  fome  Writers,  called  Oleum  Nenu*  I 
pharinum,  1 

Neptnthe,  was  a  Name  firft  gi-  j 
ven  to  an  Opiate  or  Laudanum,  I 
by  Theodor  us  Znjuingerusy  from  the  i 
great  Opinion  he  had  of  its  giving  I 
Eafe  in  all  manner  of  Pain  ;  the  | 
Word  importing  as  much ;  from  j 
the  Privative  vi,  non,  or  abjque',  j 
without,  and  Ludlus,  Sor-  ! 

row. 

Nephritis,  or 

Nephriticus  Dolory  from  ’ 

Ren,  a  Kidney  ;  is  the  Diftemper  t 
called  the  Stone  ;  becaufe  that  Part  is  t 
reckoned  to  be  principally  the  Seat,  j 
or  in  fault.  Hence,  ^ 

Nephriticus,  fometimes  fignifies  I 
a  Patient  in  fuch  a  Circumitance.  ( 
And, 

Nephritiesy  are  thofe  Medicines  [ 
which  are  good  againfl;  fuch  a  DiT  ^ 
temper,  by  their  Power  in  diffolving  i 
or  breaking  ftony  Concretions  in  thole  j 
Parts. 

Nernoe.  A  Nerve  is  a  long  and  \ 
fmall  Bundle  of  very  fine  Pipes  or  i 
hollow  Fibres,  wrapped  up  in  the  I 
Dura  and  Pia  Muter,  which  laft::| 
not  only  covers  them  all  in  common,  ,j 
but  it  alfo  inclofcs,  every  Fibre  in  par-  [ 
ticuiar.  I 

The  medullary  Subdance  of  the:'. 
Brain  is  the  Beginning  of  all  thei: 
Nerves;  and  ’tis  probable,  tbatlt 
each  Fibre  of  the  Nerve  anfvversi» 
to  a  particular  Part  of  the  Brain  at  :t 
one  End,  and  to  a  particular  Part  ofll 
the  Body 'at  its  other  End,  that,,, 
whenever  an  Impreffion  is  made!’ 
upon  fuch  a  Fart  of  the  Brain,  the:* 
Soul  may  know  that  fuch  a  Part  ofl 
the  Body  is  affcEted. 

The  Nerves  do  ordinarily  ac-" 
company  the  Arteries  through  all  I 
the  Body,  that  the  animal  Spirits 
may  be  kept  warm,  and  moving, j 
by  the  continual  Heat  and  Fuller 
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t)f  the  Arteries.  They  have  alfo 
Elood-VTffels,  as  the  other  Parts - 
of  the  Body;  Thefe  Vefi’els  are  not 
only  fpread  upon  their  Coats,  but 
they  fun  alfo  amongft  their  medul¬ 
lary  Fibres,  as  may  be  feen  amongft 
the  Fibres  of  the  Retina.  Wkere- 
ever  any  Nerve  fends  out  a  Branch, 
or  receives  one  from  another,  or 
where  two  Nerves  join  together, 
there  is  generally  a  Ganglia  or  Plexus^ 
either  lefs  or  more,  as  may  be  feen 
at  the  Beginning  of  all  the  Nerves 
of  the  Medulla  Spinalis j  and  in  other 
Places  of  the  Body. 

The  Nerves  are  divided  into 
thofe  which  come  immediately  out 
of  the  Skull,  and  thofe  which  come 
out  between  the  Vertebrae.  The 
firft  Sort  come  from  the  Medulla 
Oblongata^  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  defcribed,  and  they  are  ten 
Pair. 

The  firft  Pair  are  called  Nernji 
OlfaSlorii.  They  arife  from  the  Ba- 
fis  of  the  Corpora  Striata^  and,  paf- 
fing  through  the  little  Holes  of  the 
Os  Cribriforme)  are  fpread  on  the 
Membrane  which  covers  the  Os  Span- 
giofum. 

The  fecond  are  called  Optici.  They 
arife  partly  from  the  Extremities  of 
the  Corpora  Striata^  and  partly 
from  the  Phalami  Nernjorum  Opti- 
corunii  which  laft  they  almoft  em¬ 
brace  j  from  thence  approaching 
one  another,  they  unite  above'  the 
Celia  ^urcica^  and  immediately  di¬ 
viding  again,  they  pafs  through  the 
foremoft  Holes  of  the  Os  Sphenoidts 
into  the  Orbit,  where  piercing  the 
Globe  of  the  Eye,  the  medullary 
Fibres  are  fpread  upon  the  glaft’y  tlu- 
mour. 

The  third  are  called  Oculorum 
Motores.  They  arife  from  the  Me¬ 
dulla  Oblongata  on  each  Side  of 
the  Infundibulum^  and  the  caroti- 
dal  Arreries  lie  between  them  i 


from  thebce  pafiing  through  the 
ramina  Lacera  Ot  the  Os  SphenoideSt 
they  give  a  Branch,  which,  with  ,  a 
Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair,  forms  a  con- 
fiderable  Plexus,  w'hich  fends  out  ie- 
veral  Twigs  which  embrace  the  Op¬ 
tic  Nerve,  and  are  fpent  on  the  Tu— 
nicies  of  the  Eye.  They  give  a 
Branch  to  the  Muicles,  called  Aitol^ 
lens,  Deprimens,  and  Obh^uus  Minor 
of  the  Globe, 

The  fourth  Pair  are  called  Pa^ 
thettci,  that  arife  from  a  fmall  me¬ 
dullary  Cord  that  is  behind  the 
Pefles  j  they  go  down  upon  the  Sides 
of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  ;  and  paf- 
fing  under  the  Dura  Mater  by  the 
Sides  of  the  Celia  lurcica,  they 
grow  through  the  Foramina  Lacera, 
and  are  wholly  fpent  on  the  Obli- 
qms  Major. 

The  fifth  Pair  rife  from  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  ProceJJus  Annularis.  They 
are  the  bdggeft  Pair  of  the  Brain. 
They  give  Nerves  to  the  Dura  Ma-^ 
ter.  Each  of  them  -divides  into 
three  Branches,  of  which  the  Fore¬ 
moft  is  called  Ramus  Qpthalmicus ; 
becaufe  it  palfes  through  the  Foramen 
Lacerum  into  the  Orbit,  w'here  it 
divides  into  two  Branches.  The  firft 
fends  out  a  Branch  which  joins  a 
Branch  of  the  Motores,  and  forms  the 
Plexus  Qpthalmicus.  The  reft  of 
this  firft  Branch  palfes  over  the 
Globe  of  the  Eye,  gives  fome  Twigs 
to  the  Glandula  Lachrymalis,  and 
goes  out  at  the  Hole  of  the  Os  Frontis 
above  the  Circumference  of  the  Or¬ 
bit,  w'here  it  is  diftributed  in  the 
Skin  and  frontal  Mufcles.  The  fe¬ 
cond  Branch  of  the  Ramus  Opthalmi- 
cus  goes  under  the  Mufcle  Superbus, 
and  palfes  out  of  the  Hole  called  Or- 
biter  Internus,  and  is  dillributtd  in 
the  internal  Nofe. 

The  fecond  Branch  of  the  fifth 
Pair,  which  palfes  out  at  the  third 
Hole  of  the  Os  Spbenoides,  divides 
y  2  into 
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into  three  Branches,  of  which  one 
pierces  the  Hind-fide  of  the  Os  Max- 
tllarey  and  gives  Twigs  to  the 
Teeth  of  the  upper  Jaw  ;  all  the  reft 
of  it  comes  out  at  the  Hole  in  the 
Fore  fide  of  the  fame  Bone,  under 
the  Orbit,  and  is  dilfributed  into 
the  Cheeks  and  Nofe.  Another 
palies  under  the  Procejjus  Zygamati- 
cusy  and  is  dillributed  in  the  ferapo- 
ral  Mufcle.  And  the  third  is  diilrh 
bated  in  the  Palate  and  Mufcles  of 
the  Pharynx. 

The  third  Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair 
pafies  through  another  Hole  of  the 
Os  SpbenoideSy  and  then  it  divides 
into  two  Branches,  the  firfi  of  which 
is  aiiain  divided  into  four  Branches, 
of  which  the  tirft  pafies  between  the 
Condyle  and  Corene  of  the  lower 
Jaw,  to  the  The  fecond  is 

diilributed  in  the  Crotaphites.  The 
third  paffes  under  the  Procejjus  Zygo- 
tnaiicus  to  the  Buccinator  Glands  of 
the  Cheeks  and  upper  Lip.  And 
the  fourth  pafies  from  behind  the 
Condyle  of  the  lower  Jaw,  where  it 
joins  the  Portia  dura  over  the  Jaw, 
and  is  diilributed  in  the  Face.  The 
fecond  Branch  is  divided  into  three 
others  :  The  firil  pafies  between 
the  Ptcrigoidaeus  externus  and  inter- 
nus :  and  towards  the  Angle  of  the 
lower  Jaw,  it  fepds  out  a  Branch 
which  makes  the  Chorda  P)mpaniy 
which  goes  alfo  to  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Malleolus,  and  then  it  joins  the 
Portio  dura  before  it  comes  out  of 
the  Cranium',  the  reft  is  fpread  on 
the  Chin.  The  fecond  goes  along 
the  Sides  of  the  Tongue^  and  fends 
out  feveral  Branches  which  join 
the  ninth  Pair.  It  gives  alfo  foine 
Twigs  to  the  Glandulae  fuklingualesy 
to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue,  and 
Os  Hyoides.  The  third  goes  to  the 
Teeth  of  the  lower  law  by  the  Holes 
in  iti  inhde. 


The  fixth  Pair  of  Nerves  rife 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Procejjus  Annu-' 
laris.  This  is  a  fmall  Nerve  which 
pafies  ftraight  through  the  Foramen 
Lacerusuy  and  is  wholly  fpent  on  the 
Mufculus  Jhducens.  But  a  little  be¬ 
fore  it  enters  the  Orbit,  it  cafts  back 
a  Branch  which  alone  makes  the 
Root  of  the  Intercoftal  Nerve.  It 
palfes  out  of  the  Skull  by  the  fame 
Palfage  the  Carotidal  Artery  enters. 
As  foon  as  it  is  come  out  of  the 
Skull,  it,  with  a  Branch  of  the  tenth 
Pair,  and  with  the  firft  and  fecond 
Vertebrae  of  the  Neck,  forms  a  large 
Plexusy  called  Ccrvicalis.  Below  this 
it  receives  a  Branch  made  of  a  Twig 
of  the  tenth  Pair,  and  of  the  firft  of 
the  Neck.  As  it  defeends  above 
the  Mufculus  Scalenusy  and  below  the 
eighth  Pair,  it  receives  a  Branch 
from  each  of  the  vertebral  Nerves, 
When  it  comes  to  the  Clansiciilay  it 
divides  into  two  Branches,  of  w^hich 
one  pafies  above  the  Axillary  Ar- 
teryi  and  the  other  under  it,  and 
then  they  immediately  Join  again. 
They,  with  a  Branch  of  the  firft 
Pair  of  the  Back,  form  a  pretty  large 
Plexus  at  this  Place ;  and  fonie- 
limes  before  (for  it  obferves  no 
Regularity)  it  cafts  out  a  Branch,, 
which,  with  a  Branch  of  the  eighth 
Pair,  forms  the  Plexus^  Cardiacus  ; 
then  it  goes  down  the  Cavity  of  the 
Thorax,  under  the  Pleuray  near  the 
Vertebra  y  and  as  it  paiTes  by,  it  re¬ 
ceives  a  Branch  from  every  Pair  of 
the  Back,  by  which  it  grows  bigger 
and  bigger.  As  it  goes  out  of  the 
T borax y' It.  divides  into  feveral  Bran¬ 
ches,  of  w'hich  the  three  fuperior  in 
the  riuht  Side  form  the  Plexus  He- 
paticus,  and  in  the  left  the  PUxus 
Splenicus.  Thefe  Plexus's  furnifti' 
Nerves  to  the  Kidnies,  to  the  Panr 
creaSy  to  the  Caul,  to  the  low'er  Part 
of  the  Stomach,  to  the  Spken,  to 
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the  Liver,  Mefentery,  and  the  In- 
telHnes  :  and  their  Branches  form 
a  large  Net  upon  the  mefenteric  Ar¬ 
teries,  called  Pltxus  m^fentericus^  The 
inferior  Branches,  as  they  go  down 
upon  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loii.*,  re¬ 
ceive  a  Branch  from  the  firfl  of  the 
Loins,  and  they  fend  out  Branches 
which  join  thofe  of  the  fuperior 
Branches  which  go  to  the  Guts,  and 
which  form  the  Net  upon  the  me¬ 
fenteric  Arteries.  Then  they  go 
down  into  the  Bafon,  and  form  a 
large  Plexus  above  the  Itrait  Gut  to 
which  it  gives  Nerves  ;  as  alfo  to 
the  Bladder,  Veficula  Seminales  and 
Projiates  in  Men,  and  to  the  Womb 
and  Vagina  in  Women. 

The  feventh  Pair  is  the  Ner^us 
Auditorius.  It  arifes  from  the  hind 
Part  of  the  ProceJjus  Annularis.  It 
enters  the  Hole  of  the  inner  Procefs 
of  the  Os  Petrofum.  It  divides  into 
two  Branches ;  that  which  is  foft 
is  called  Portia  Mollis^  and  it  is  di- 
ftributed  into  the  Labyrinth,  Co- 
chlea  and  Membranes  which  cover 
the  Cavities  of  thO  Ear.  That, 
which  is  hard  is  called  Portia  Dura\ 
it  goes  out  of  the  Ear  by  that  Hole 
which  is  between  the  ProceJJus  Ma~ 
Jioides  and  Styloides  ;  it  divides  into 
two  Branches,  of  which  one  goes  to 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue,  or  Os 
Plyoidcs,  and  it  gives  a  fmall  Branch 
to  the  eighth  Pair.  The  other  is 
diflributed  in  the  external  Ear,  Nofe, 
Lips,  and  Cheeks. 

The  eighth  Pair  is  the  Par  Va~ 
gum  :  It  rifes  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Medulla  Oblongata  behind  the  Pro- 
cejfus  Annularis,  by  feveral  Threads 
which  join  together,  and  go  out  by 
the  fame  Hole  that  the  Sinus  Pate¬ 
ra  les  difeharge  themfelvcs  into  the 
Jugulares.  It  is  joined  by  a  Branch 
ofphe  Nerajus  Spinales,  or  ylccefforius 
IVillifii,  and  by  a  fmall  Branch  of 
the  Po^  tio  Dura^  Immediately  after 
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it  comes  out  of  the  Skull,  it  gives  a 
fmall  Branch  to  the  Larynx^  as  it 
goes  down  the  Neck,  above  the  In- 
tercoftal  Nerve,  by  the  Side  of  the 
Internal  Carotid.  At  the  Axillary 
Artery,  it  calls  back  the  recurrent 
N  erves,  of  which  the  right  embraces 
the  Axillary  Artery,  and  the  left 
the  Aorta.  Thefe  two  Bfanches  af- 
cend  on  each  Side  of  the  Trachea 
Arteria  to  the  Larynx,  where  they^ 
are  fpent  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  La¬ 
rynx,  and  Membranes  of  the  Tra¬ 
chea. 

7'hen  the  eighth  Pair,  after  it  has 
entered  the  Cavity  of  the  P borax, 
fends  out  two  Branches,  which,  with 
the  Branches  of  the  two  Intercoiials, 
form,  a  little  above  the  Heart,  be¬ 
tween  the  Aorta  and  Trachea,  the 
Plexus  Cardiacus,  which  gives  a  great 
Number  of  fmall  Branches  to  the 
Pericardium  and  Heart ;  particularly 
very  many  creep  along  the  Aorta  to 
the  left  Ventricle.  The  eighth  Pair 
gives  alfo  feveral  Branches  to  the. 
Lungs,  which  accompanying  the 
Bronchi,  then  it  defeends  upon  the 
OE/ophagus,  and  is  fpread  upon  the 
Stomach,  and  Tome  Twigs  go  to  the 
concave  Side  of  the  Liver,  as  has 
been  faid  already. 

With  this  Nerve,  it  is  ufual  to  de-’ 
feribe  another,  which  paffes  out  of 
the  Skull  at  the  fame  Hole  with  it. 
It  is  called  Nerojus  AcceJJorius  WHli-' 
Jii.  It  arifes  from  the  Medulla  Spi¬ 
nalis,  about  the  Beginning  of  the 
fixth  Pair  of  the  Neck.  As  it  af- 
cends  to  the  Head,  it  receives  on 
each  Side  a  Twig  from  the  frfl  five 
Pair  of  Nerves  of  the  Neck,  as  they 
rife  from  the  Medulla  Spinalis.  Then 
it  enters  the  Skull,  and  pafl'es  out 
of  it  again  with  the  eighth  Pair,  and 
is  wholly  fpent  upon  the  Mufculus 
Prapexius. 

The  ninth  Pair  rifes  from  the  Pro- 
cejfus^  Ol  ivares  of  the  Medulla  Oblon- 
y  I  gat  a. 
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^ata.  It  paffes  out  of  the  Skull  by 
its  own  proper  Hole  in  the  Os  Occi- 
pitis.  As  it  pafTes  to  the  Tongue, 
it  gives  fome  Branches  to  the  Muf- 
cles  of  xksQ  Os  Hy bides y  but  its  Trunk 
is  dillributed  in  the  Body  of  the 
Tongue,  and  its  Extremities  from 
the  Papilla  Rotunda  of  the  Tongue. 

The  tenth  Pair  rifes  by  feveral 
fniall  Threads,  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  Medulla  Spinalis  ;  then  afcend- 
ing  a  little,  it  goes  out  at  the  fame 
Hole  of  the  Dura  Mater  at  which 
the  vertebral  Artery  enters,  paffing 
between  the  Protuberance  of  the 
Occiput  and  the  fril  Vertebra  in  the 
Sinusy  which  we  have  obferved  in 
this  Vertebra.  Then  it  gives  a 
Branch  to  the  frft  Pair  of  the  Neck 
which  goes  to  the  Plexus  Cernjicalis. 
It  gives  another  to  the  fecond  Pair, 
and  a  third  to  the  Intercoftal  Nerve, 
.and  then  it  is  all  fpent  on  the  ob¬ 
lique  Mufdes  of  the  Head. 

The  Nerves  which  come  out  be¬ 
tween  the  Vertebra  arc  thirty  Pair, 
They  arife  from  the  Spinalis  MeduD 
lay  (which  as  we  faid  before)  is  a 
Continuation  of  the  Subjiantia  Me- 
dullaris^  or  Medulla  Oblongata  of  the 
Brain,  contained  in  the  great  Holes 
of  the  Vertebra.  Its  internal  Sub- 
fiance  is  mixed  in  feveral  Places 
with  a  Subdance  like  the  cortical 
Subilance  of  the  Brain  (as  Malphi- 
gius  has  obferved).  From  the  firft 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck  to  the  hrft  of 
’  the  Loins,  it  is  divided  by  the  Pia 
Mater  into  the  right  and  left  Side, 
not  quite  through  its  Middle,  [)Ut 
the  Depth'  of  a  Line  or  two  in  its 
Fore  and  Hind  part.  From  the  frit 
cf  the  Loins  to  its  Extremity,  it  is 
divided  into  a  great  Number  of 
Fibres,  which  feparate  from  one 
another,  if  they  be  fhaken  in  warm 
Water.  This  Part,  becaufe  of  its 
Refemblance,  is  called  Cauda  Equi- 
’Tis  covered  by  four  Mem¬ 


branes,  of  which  the  fird  is  that 
which  lines  the  great  Holes  of  the 
Vertebra.  The  fecond  is  the  Dura 
Matery  which  has  two  Sinus"' Sy  one 
on  each  Side  of  the  Medulla :  They 
reach  from  the  Occiput  to  the  laft  of 
the  Os  Sacrum^  The  third  is  the 
Pia  Mater.  And  the  fourth,  called 
Jrachnoidesy  is  a  very  fine  Mem¬ 
brane,  which  contains  only  the  Bun¬ 
dles  of  Fibres  which  make  the  ver¬ 
tebral  Nerves, 

All  the  Nerves,  as  they  rife  out 
of  the  Medulla  Spinalis^  are  by  the 
Pia  Mater  divided  into  two  Planes, 
which  lie  one  above  the  other  ;  and, 
as  foon  as  the  Nerves  are  come  out 
of  the  Vertebra^  they  fend  a  Branch 
to  one  another,  where  they  make  a 
little  Ganglia. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Vertebra  are 
thirty  Pair  ;  feven  of  the  Neck, 
twelve  of  the  Back,  five  of  the 
Loins,  and  fix  of  the  Os  Sacrum. 
They  come  out  at  the  Holes  in 
the  Side  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Ver~ 
tebray  which  are  taken  notice  of 
in  the  Preparations  of  thofe  for  a 
Skeleton. 

The  firft  Pair  of  the  Neck  is 
fpread  in  the  Mufdes  of  the  Head 
and  Neck.  It  joins  a  Branch  of 
the  tenth  Pair,,  which  goes  to  the 
Plexus  Cerojicalisy  and  it  gives  ano¬ 
ther  Branch  to  the  Intercoftal  Pair 
below  the  Plexus 

The  fecond  Pair  of  the  Neck 
gives  alfo  Nerves  to  the  Mufdes 
of  the  Head  and  Neck,  and  to 
the  external  Ear  and  Skin  of  the 
Face.  • 

The  third  gives  fome  Branches 
to  the  Neck  and  Head.  It  fends 
out  the  Nerojus  Diophragmaticusy  be¬ 
ing  joined  by  a  Branch  from  the 
fourth  Pair.  This  Nerve  goes 
ftraight  down  the  Cavity  of  the 
7 borax y  and  is  fpread  on  the  Mid¬ 
riff.  '  ' 
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The  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  fe- 
venth,  give  fome  Branches  to  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Neck  and  Head  ; 
but  their  greateft  Branches,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  Branch  of  the  firft  of 
the  Back,  enter  the  Arms.  As  foon 
as  they  enter,  they  join  all  toge¬ 
ther,  and  then  they  immediately 
divide  into  five  Branches.  The  firft 
and  innermoft  goes  ail  to  the  Skin, 
which  covers  the  inner  and  fore¬ 
part  of  the  Arm.  The-fecond  goes 
down  by  the  inner  Protuberance  of 
the  Humerus,  by  the  Benders  of  the 
Fingers  ;  and  in  the  Palm  of  the 
Hand  it  divides  into  five  Branches, 
of  which  one  goes  to  each  Side  of 
the  little  and  ring  Finger,  and  the 
fifth  to  the  external  Side  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  Finger.  The  third  accompanies 
the  Artery  between  the  Sublimis  and 
the  Profundus  :  It  divides  alfo  into 
five  Branches,  of  which  one  goes 
to  each  Side  of  the  Thumb  and 
Fore- Finger,  and  the  fifth  to  the 
internal  Side  of  the  middle  Finger. 
The  fourth  pafTes  under  the  Biceps 
to  the  outer  Side  of  the  Arm,  and 
Back  of  the  Hands,  to  be  diftri- 
buted  in  the  Fingers  as  the  fore¬ 
going.  The  fifth  is  fpent  on  the 
Mufcles  on  the  Infide  of  the  Arm. 
All  thefe  Nerves,  except  the  firft, 
give 'Branches  to  the  Mufcles  as  they 
pafs  by. 

The  firft  Pair  of  the  twelve  Pair 
of  the  Back  g  ves  a  Branch,  as  is 
faid,  to  the  Arms.  The  twelfth  Pair 
is  difperfed  in  the  Mufcles  of  the 
lower  Belly,  and  all  the  reft  run 
along  the  Sinus  in  the  under  Side  of 
each  Rib,  giving  Nerves  to  all  the 
Mufcles  that  lie  upon  the  Ribs  and 
y ertebr^e. 

The  firft  and  ■  fecond  Pair  of  the 
Loins  give  Nerves  to  the  Mufcles 
of  the  lower  Belly,  to  the  Inguen, 
to  the  Yard,  and  to  the  Parts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Bafon.  The  third  and 
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fourth  give  fome  Branches  to  the 
fame  Parts ;  but  their  Trunks  join 
and  make  the  Ncr^fus  anterior  Ftmo^- 
ris,  which  is  difperfed  in  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Thigh.  This  Nerve 
fends  a  Branch  through  the  Hole 
in  the  Ifhiutn,  which  is  fpent  in 
the  Priceps.  The  laft  of  the  Loins 
with  a  Branch  of  the  fourth,  enter 
the  Tiiigh. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Os  Sacrum 
come  not,  out  at  the  Holes  on  its 
Back-fide,  but  at  thofe  in  its  Fore- 
fide  ;  and  the  laft  comes  out  be 
tween  the  Extremity  of  the  Os  Sa¬ 
crum,  and  the  Os  Coccigis. 

The  firft  four  Pair  of  the  Os  Sa¬ 
crum  give  fome  Twigs  to  the  Parts 
in  the  Bafon ;  but  their  great  Bran¬ 
ches,  with  the  laft,  and  a  Branch 
of  the  fourth  of  the  Loinsj  make 
the  Ney<vus  Sciatkus,  which  is  the 
greateft  Nerve  in  the  whole  Body. 
As  this  Nerve  paffes  between  the 
Gracilis  Poferior  and  the  Semt-mem- 
hranofus,  it  gives  a  Branch  to  the 
Skin.  When  it  comes  to  the*Ham, 
it  divides  in  two,  of  which  one 
goes  along  the  Perone  to  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Foot,  and  gives  a  Brailch 
in  both  Sides  of  each  Toe.  The 
other  paftes  under  the  GemclH  by  the 
inner  Ankle,  and  is  diftributed  in 
'like  manner  to  the  Toes  in.  their 
under  Side. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  of  the  Os  Sa¬ 
crum  are  very  fmall ;  they  are  dif¬ 
perfed  in  the  Sphinder,  and  Blad¬ 
der,  and  natural  Parts. 

Nervines,  Remedies  for  Diforders 
of  the  Nerves. 

Nervous  Fluid.  See  Brain. 

Heurotics,  from  vs7pev,  Nernsus, 
a  Nerve  :  the  fame  as  Ner<vines» 
Hence, 

Nturologia,  is  a  Defcription  of  the 
Nerves  :  And, 

Neurotomy,  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Nerves  :  And, 

Y  + 
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Neurdtomus^  the  Anatpmifl:  who  13 
ft)  employed. 

Neutral  Salt,  in  Chemiftry,  a 
Compound  refulting  from  the  Union 
of  an  Acid  with  an  Alkali,  which 
produces  no  Change  in  the  blue  Co¬ 
lours  of  Vegetables,  and  has  a  Tafte 
which  is  neither  four  nor  acrid,  but 
faltifh.  A  faline  Combination  of 
this  Kind  is  for  that  Reafon  named 
Sal  Saif  urn  and  Sal  Medium,  and 
palTes  alfo  under  the  plain  general 
Name  of  Salts.  Nitre,  common  Salt, 
Sal  Ammoniac,  are  ail  of  this 
Kind. 

Nidfttans  Memhrana,  the  winking 
Membrane,  is  a  thin  Membrane 
which  feveral  Creatures  have  to  co¬ 
ver  their  Eyes  with,  to  fhelter  them 
from  Dull,  and  guard  them  from 
Thorns,  or  exclude  Part  of  the  Light 
when  it  is  too  flrong  ;  for  it  is  fo 
thin,  that  they  can  fee  indifferently 
through  it. 

Nidus,  a  Ned-,  is,  iri  a  figurative 
Seafe,  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
Seat  of  a  Difeafe,  efpecially  .when  it 
is  confined  to  any  particular  Part. 

Nihili  Albam,  the  -fame  as  Fom^ 
pholix,  which  fee. 

Nipple,  See  Breajls, 

h-djus,  is  a  Term  ufed  much  of 
late  in  Phiiofophy  and  Mechanics, 
for  an  Inclination  of  one  Body  to¬ 
wards  another,  as  Ni/us  hi  Cantacr 
turn,  the  fame  as  Attraction, 

Nitrum,  Nitre,  or  Salt-petre  j  a 
neutral  Salt,  formed  by  the  Coali¬ 
tion  of  the  common  vegetable  fixt 
alkaline  Salt  with  a  peculiar  Acid, 
of  a  Iharp  penetrating  cooling  Tade; 
foluble  in  eight  times  its  Weight  of 
very  cold  Water,  in  lefs  than 'thrice 
its  Weight  of  Water  temperately 
warm,  and  in  one-third  its  Weight 
of  boiling  Water :  concreting  from 
its  laturated  Solutions,  on  E''aporai- 
tion  of  a  Part  of  the  Fluid,  or  a 
gradual  Diminution  of  the  Heat  that 


kept  it  didblved,  into  colourlefs 
tranfparent  Crydals,  which,  in  Fi¬ 
gure,  are  hexagonal  Prifms,  termi¬ 
nated  by  Pyramids  of  the  fame  Num^* 
ber  of  Sides  ;  melting  thin  as  Wa¬ 
ter  in  a  moderate  Heat ;  when 
heated  to  Ignition,  dedagrating,  on 
the  Contad  of  any  inflammable  Sub¬ 
dance,  with  a  bright  Flame,  and  a 
confiderable  hiding  Noife ;  and 
leaving,  after  the  Detonation,  its 
fixed  alkaline  Salt,  the  Acid  being  de- 
droyed  in  the  ACl  of  Accenfion.  This 
Salt  is  one  of  the  principal  Medi¬ 
cines  of  the  antiphlogiftic  Kind  ;  of 
general  Ulfe  in  Diforders  accompa¬ 
nied  with  inflammatory  Symptoms, 
whether  chronical  or  acute,  and  as 
a  Corredlor  of  the  Inflammation  or 
Irritation  produced  by  ftimulating 
Drugs. 

Nodiiluca,  from  Nox,  Night,  and 
luceo,  to  fliine,  are  all  fuch  Bodies  as 
Ihine,  or  give  Light  in  the  dark. 

Nodulus,  or  Nodus,  a  Nodule,  or 
little  Bag.  Suitable  Ingredients  are 
thus  difpofed  of,  to  be  fufpended  in 
Juleps,  Apozems,  Diet  drinks,  tAc, 
Nodus  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
fame  Senfe  as  Ganglia  ;  which  fee. 

Noli~me~t anger e.  Touch  me  not, 
is  a  tetterous  Eruption,  thus  called 
from  its  Sorenefs,  or  Difficulty  of 
Cure ;  but  either  feeras  upon  fo 
whimfical  a  Foundation,  that  it 
not  much  Matter  which, 

Non-Naturals.  Phvficians  reckon 
thefe  to  be  fix,  nsix.  Air,  Meat  and 
Drink,  Sleep  and  Watching,  Mo¬ 
tion  and  Red,  Retention  and  Ex¬ 
cretion,  and  the  Paflions  of  the 
Mind.  See  thefe  explained  in  Sane- 
t  or  ins' ^  Medichia  Static  a,  and  Id'ain- 
nvrigbt's  Non-Naturals. 

Non  organ: cal,  or  in-organtcal,  ts 
ufed  for  a  Part  that  is  not  fitted,  of 
dtlelf,  to  perform  any  Action,  as  a 
l  endon,  Gridle,  Bone, 

Nfe,  SteNcfus». 


Note^ 
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Noft^e  maternep^  Mother's  Spots, 
the  fame  as  Na^us  ;  which  fee. 

hlothce  Cojins^,  or  falfe  or 

baftard  Ribs.  See  Cojia. 

Nothusy  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for 
the  beft  Part  of  the  Cheft. 

Nubecul^y  and  ^uhes.  Clouds. 
See  En<rorema. 

hluchay  the  hinder  Part  or  Nape 
of  the  Neck  j  called  alfo  Cer^vix  ; 
which  fee. 

Nuciferous y  from  Nux,  a  Nut,  and 
fcro,  to  bear  :  Botanifts  call  all 
Trees  thus  which  bear  Nuts. 

Nucleusy  fignifies  properly  the  Ker¬ 
nel  of  a  Nutj  whence,  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  Senfe,  enucleate  is  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  unfolding  pr  explaining  any 
thing  to  its  moft  remote  Difficulties 
or  Abftrufities. 

Nutr  intent  upty  Nourifhment,  is 

what  fupplies 

Nutrition,  What  comes  under  this 
Term  is  two-fold:  Firfl,  All  that 
paffies  in  the  firft  Scene,  from  Maf- 
tication  to  the  Chyle’s  Entry  into 
the  Blood,  is  thus  called.  And,  fe- 
condly,  The  Appofition  of  new 
Parts  in  the  room  of  thofe  wore 
off  by  Action.  The  firft  is  thus  cat- 
ried  on  ;  The  Parts  of  Food  being 
divided  by  Maftication,  and  moif- 
tened  with  Spittle,  that  it  may  be 
rendered  fofter,  in  order  to  under¬ 
go  a  farther  Comminution,  is  thruft' 
down  into  the  Stomach,  wherein,  by 
the  Affiftance  of  the  continual  Mo¬ 
tion  arifing  from  the  mufculous  Tu¬ 
nics  of  tne  Stomach,  and  of  Re- 
fpiration,  by  which  the  Diaphragm 
alternately  prefles  the  Stomach 
downwards,  the  Parts  of  the  Food 
foftened  by  the  Spittle,  and  other 
ierous  Liquors  from  the  Glands,  is 
/hook  about,  ground,  and  divided 
into  yet  fmaller  Parts,  until  it  ac¬ 
quires  fuch  a  Finenefs  as  is  requifite, 
together  with  the  glandulous  Fluids, 
and  Liquors  drank  down,  for  the 
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compofing  that  which  is  called 
Chyle.  But  here  is  to  be  taken  no¬ 
tice,  that  the  Parts  of  the  Food  arc 
not  diflolved  into  effential  Parts,  as 
feme  call  them,  or  Elements,  whe¬ 
ther  chemical  or  any  other,  by  the 
Affiftance  of  any  Ferment  in  the 
Stomach  ;  that  is  to  fay,  by  a  Se¬ 
paration  of  fome  Parts  of  different 
Kinds  combined  together,  and  an 
Union  of  other  Paits  before  in  Se¬ 
paration,  as  it  happens  in  all  Fer¬ 
mentations  of  Wine,  vvherein  tar- 
tarous  Particles,  before  united  with 
others,  are  feparared  ;  and  Particles 
of  Phlegm  and  Oil,  before  in  Se* 
paration,  are  brought  nearer  toge¬ 
ther,  and  form  a  true  Spirit.  But 
by  the  Concodlion  that  is  performed 
in  the  Stomach,  the  Food  is  divided 
into  integral  Parts,  not  differing 
from  what  they  were  before,  but  iii 
obtaining  leffer  Bulk  ;  in  the  fame 
manner  altogether  as  Coral  is  ground 
upon  a  Marble  with  Water,  and  re¬ 
duced  into  an  impalpable  Powder, 
whofe  Parts  are  only  fmall  Pieces 
of  Coral,  and  not  any  Principles 
into  which  Cpral  is  refolved.  For 
the  Proof  of  this,  there  is  not  Need 
of  any  other  Argument,  than  that, 
in  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines  of 
the  larger  Fifti,  which  devour  and 
digeft  the  lefier  ;  the  Chyle  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  Liquor  filled  with 
the  Fibres  of  the  devoured  Fifh,  as 
is  eafy  to  be  difeerned  with  a  Mi- 
crofeope;  or  the  fmall  Parts  of  Fi¬ 
bres  no  way  differing  from  the  lar¬ 
ger,  (that  is,  indigeiled  Pieces  of 
Flefb)  but  in  M  gnitude.  The 
Chyle  thus  elaborated  in  the  Stq- 
mach  by  its  alternate  Contraftions, 
and  the  Force  of  the  neighbouriasr 

'  ,  '  V  '  O 

Mufcles,  13  thrown  out  into  the  Intef¬ 
tines ;  at  its  Entrance  into  which,  it 
is  diluted  \vith  the  Bile  and  pancrea¬ 
tic  Juice :  Which  Liquors  undergo 
no  manner  of  Efftrvefcence  with 

the 
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tRe  Chyle,  or  with  one  another,  but 
are  fmoothly  and  quietly  mixed 
therewith,  and  with  each  other,  as 
appears  by  many  Experiments ;  but 
by  their  Means  the  Chyle  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  fluid.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  Farts  of  the  Food,  in  fome 
ineafure  diiTolved  by  the  Motion  of 
the  Stomach,  but  not  fufficientiy 
feparated  from  each  other,  through 
want  of  a  due  Quantity  of  Fluid, 
every  one  yet  being,  in  fome  mea- 
fare,  in  conta6h  with  one  another, 
pafs  over  the  Pylorus  into  the  Guts  ; 
and  when  thefe  greater  or  lefs-di- 
gelled  Particles  c4nnot,  by  reafon 
of  their  Magnitudes,  be  ftrained  in 
any  confiderable  Quantity  into  the 
Eacleals,  they  are  yet  thrud;  far¬ 
ther  into  the  inteftinaf  Tube,  and 
therein  putrify,  fince  they  are  out 
of  the  Verge  of  Circulation,  which 
commences  at  the  Ladleals:  For 
all  Things,  as  the  Flefh  of  dead 
Creatures,  Herbs,  ds’e.  which  are 
capable  ot  Putrefadlion  out  of  the 
Animal,  are  capable  of  Digeflion 
in  it.  Hence  it  follows,  that  Di- 
geflion  is  much  more  effedtually 
and  expeditioufly  performed  in  the 
Hay  time,  or  when  we  are  awake, 
than  in  the  Night,  or  during  Sleep  ; 
becaufe  while  we  wake,  we  breathe 
thicker,  and  the  Diaphragm  and 
Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen,  and  e- 
ven  the  whole  Body,  is  more  ckqv- 
cifed,  and  the  Stomach  is  oftener 
comprcfi'ed.  It  alio  fellows,  that 
by  gentle  VValking,  or  while  we 
exercife  ourfclves  in  any  moderate 
Motion,  Digehion  is  more  effedtu- 
ally  and  expeditioufly  performed, 
than  while  we  fit  in  Jdlenefs  and 
without  Motion  ;  and  ftill  much 
better,  than  when  we  fit  hard  at 
Study,  becaufe  by  this  the  Mind  is 
fo  diverted,  that  our  Refpiration 
then  is  rarer,  even  than  in  our 
Sleep,  and  the  Mufcles  are  thereby 


lefs  contraded.  And  that  we  dC 
gefl;  better  in  Winter  than  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  is  alio  a  Confirmation  hereof ; 
becaufe  in  the  Winter,  to  drive  a-' 
way  the  Senfe  of  Cold,  we  are  of¬ 
tener  put  upon  Exercifes,  and  great¬ 
er  Adlivity  of  Body,  than  in  the 
Summer  Seafon:  As  likewife,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Mufcles  and  folid  Parts 
are  more  tenfe,  and  confequently, 
flronger  in  their  Contradlion  and 
Attritions.  But,  as  for  any  Fer¬ 
ment  in  the  Stomach,  whether  it 
be  Spittle  or  Serum,  ouzing  out 
from  the  Glands  of  the  Stomach,  it 
cannot  contribute  any  Thing  to  the 
Digeftion  of  the  Food,  any  farther 
than  by  foftening  it,  whereby  it  is 
capable  of  being  farther  divided. 
Neither  do  any  Liquors  flow  into 
the  Stomach,  in  order  to  promote 
Digeftion :  But  Digeftion,  that  is> 
the  Motion  of  Swallowing,  Chew¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  Stomach,  are  the 
Caufe  why  thefe  Liquors  are  prefted 
out,  and  that  they  drain  into  the 
Stomach.  For,  that  thofe  Liquors 
contribute  nothing  to  Digeftion,  is 
manifeft  from  hence,  that  if  Herbs 
or  Meat  be  mixed  with  them  in  any 
convenient  Place,  as  warm  as  the 
Stomach,  but  without  Klotion,  they 
will  never  be  changed  into  Chyle  ; 
fo  that  it  is  altoniihing,  that  any 
ihould  aferibe  to  the  Serum  of  the 
Blood,  as  it  is  excerned  by  the  Glands, 
a  Faculty  of  changing  iolid  Meats 
into  a  Form  of  Chyle,  when  it  is  e- 
vident  that  Serum  is  not  a  fit 
jiruum  for  the  Solution  of  Bread, 
Meat,  or  Herbs.  But  this  whole 
Affair  will  be  much  better  'under- 
ftood,  from  confidering  Boyle  %  Ma¬ 
chine  for  Digeftion,  deferibed  by 
Papin ;  (fee  Digejhr)  wherein,  with¬ 
out  the  FIclp  of  any  Ferment,  but, 
by  the  AlTiftance  only  of  Warmth, 
and  the  Preffure  of  rarify’d  Air  con¬ 
fined,  Bones  and  Flefti,  with  the 
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Addition  of  a  fmall  Portion  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  are  turned  into  ‘a  Jelly  ;  where 
nothing  is  wanting  to  its  being  made 
real  Chyle,  but  the  rough  Superfi¬ 
cies  of  a  Body  to  grind,  and  often 
fhake  it  about. 

The  Chyle,  being  thus  made, 
waihes  oyer  the  Pylorusy  into-  the  in- 
tellinal  Tube,  where,  by  its  peri- 
ftaltic  Motion  (which  fee)  and  by 
the  Preffure  of  the  Diaphragm,  and 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen,  the 
thinner  Parts  are  (tfained  thro’  the 
narrow  Orifices  of  the  lafleal  Veins, 
while  the  groifer  Parts  continue 
their  Progrefs  downwards  until  they 
are  quite  ejeded  by  Stool.  What 
paiTes  through  the  Lafteals  is  car¬ 
ried  by  them  into  the  Glands  of  the 
Mefentery  ;  where  they  receive  a 
fine  thin  Lymph,  from  the  Lympha¬ 
tics,  whereby  the  Chyle  is  diluted, 
fo  as  to  pafs  eafier  the  reft  of  its 
Courfe  :  For  beyond  the  Glands 
they  unite  in  larger  Canals,  and 
thofe  in  ftill  larger,  until  at  laft  it' 
arrives  to  the  common  Receptacle, 
which  is  a  kind  of  Bafon  formed  for 
it  by  the  Union  of  the  ladleal  and 
lymphatic  Vcffels.  From  thence  in 
pne  Dud  it  afeends  into  the  ‘Thorax ; 
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and  fometimes  dividing  about  the 
Heart,  it  immediately  unites  again,; 
and  creeping  along  the  Gullet^  it 
paffes  on  to  the  left  fubclavian  Vein, 
where,  by  one  or  two  Mouths,  it 
pours  in  its  Contents,  and  there 
mixes  with  the  venal  Blood  return¬ 
ing  from  all  Parts  of  the  Body. 

But  in  the  fecond  Acceptation  of 
this  Term,  wherein  it  is  underftood 
of  the  Blood’s  nouriftiing  all  th-e 
Parts  of  the  Body,  fuch  kind  of 
Nutrition  is  performed  by  a  fecre- 
tory  Dud,  arifing  from  the  Termi¬ 
nation  of  an  Artery,  and  carrying  a 
fuitable  Portion  of  the  Blood  to  e- 
very  Part  to  be  nouriftied  ;  fo  that 
every  Point  in  the  Body  miift  be  a 
Termination  of  a  fecretory  Dud 
through  which  a  proper  Part  of  the 
Blood  is  brought,  in  brder,  tp  fupply 
that  Part  of  the  Body.  For  farther 
Satisfadipn  herein,  turn  to  Accretion^ 
Digejiiony  and  Sanguification. 

Nuxy  u  Nut,  in  Botany,  a  Seed 
covered  by  a  Shell. 

Nyhlakpsy  is  faid  of 

thofe  who  fee  better  in  the  Night 
than  the  Day-time. 

Nymph  re.  See  Generation^  Parii 
ofy  proper  to  Women. 


OBESITY,  Fatnefs  or  Cor¬ 
pulency,  from  Obefusy  or  Obe~ 
fit  as, 

Oblefiony  from  oby  againft,  and 
Iredoy  to  hurt,  is  an  Injury  done  to 
^ny  Part. 

Oblique y  flantways,  is  a  Term 
much  ufed  in  Mechanics,  to  fig- 
nify  Diredions  that  deviate  from 
perpendicular  to  parallel,  the  Per- 


cuffions  of  all  Bodies  being  much 
influenced,  according  to  the  De¬ 
gree  of  Obliquity  in  which  the 
moving  Body  is  direded  ;  a  per¬ 
pendicular  Incidence  (which  fee) 
giving  the  greateft  Stroke,  and 
fuch  Strokes  decreafing  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  moving  Body’s  Dc- 
clenfion  from  fuch  a  Diredion. 
The  Ratioy  which  an  oblique  Stroke 

bears 
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bears  to  a  perpendicular  one,  may, 
by  this  Diagram,  be  eafily  under¬ 
flood  to  be,  as  the  Sign  of  ike  Angle 
of  Incidence  is  to  the  Radius,  Let 


IT  h  be  the  Sine  of  any  Body  on 
which  an  oblique  Force  falls,  with 
the  Diredtion  d  a ;  draw  d  c  zx 
right  Angles  to  d  h,  a  Perpendicular 
let  fail  from  d  to  the  Body  to  be 
moved,  and  make  a  d  the  Radius 
of  a  Circle :  ’tis  plain,  that  the  ob* 
liqne  Force  d  a,  by  the  Laws  of 
Compofuion  and  Refolution  of 
Morions,  will  be  refolved  into  the 
two  h  orces  d  c,  and  b  d',  of  which 
d r,  being  parallel  to  a  h,  hath  no 
Energy  or  Force  to  move  that  Bo¬ 
dy,  and  confequently,  d  expref- 
fes  all  the  Power  of  the  Stroke  or 
Impulfe  on  the  Body  to  be  moved  : 
but  d  b  is  the  right  Side  of  the 
Angle  of  Incidence  d  a  b  \  where¬ 
fore  the  oblique  Force  da,  to  one 
falling  perpendicularly,  is  as  the 
Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Incidence  to 
the  Radius,  ^  E,  D. 

Obli^iiiis  major  Mufculus,  the  grea¬ 
ter  oblique  Mufcle  ;  and  the  ^ 

Ghtiguus  sninor,  tlie  leffer  ;  are  de- 
feribed  under  Eye,  which  fee. 

Ohliquus  inferior,  is  a  Mufcle  of 
me  plead  avifing  flefny  from  the 
externai  part  of  the  fpina!  Proctfs  of 


the  fccond  Veriehr^£  of  the  Neck, 
clofe  by  the  Origination  of  the  Rec¬ 
tus  major ;  and,  being  dilated  into 
a  fiefby  Belly,  palTes  obliquely  to  its 
Jnfertion  at  the  tranfverfe  Procefs 
of  the  firft,  where  the  former  Muf¬ 
cle  begins.  When  this  ads  on  ei¬ 
ther  Side,  the  tranfverfe  Procefs 
of  the  flrft  Rertebra  of  the  Neck  is 
moved  towards  the  Spine  of  the  fe- 
cend ;  which  hath  given  occalion 
to  fome  to  reckon  it  amongft  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Neck. 

Ohliquus  fuperior,  is  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Head,  which  arifes  flefiry  from 
the  back  Part  of  the  tranfverfe  Pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  flrfl  Vertebra  of  the  Neck, 
and  in  its  fomewhat  oblique  A- 
feent  becometh  a  flelhy  Belly,  and, 
leflening  itfelf  again,  is  inferred  in¬ 
to  the  Os  Occipitis,  laterally.  By 
this,  together  with  its  Partner  (they 
never  ading  feparately)  the  Head  is 
moved  backwards  on  the  firft  Ver¬ 
tebra, 

Ohliquus  defeendens,  is  one  of  the 
firft  Mufcles  that  appears  upon  the 
Abdomen.  It  takes  its  Origination 
from  the  two  laft  true,  and  the  five 
falfe  Ribs,  by  five  or  fix  Digita- 
tions,  the  four  uppermofl:  of  which 
lie  between  the  Teeth  of  the  Set- 
ratus  Anticus  major  ',  its  Fibres,  de- 
feending  obliquely,  are  inferred  ill 
along  the  Ltnea  Alba  under  the 
Mufeuli  ReRi,  to  the  upper  and 
fore  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the 
Ilium,  and  to  the  fore  Part  of  the 
Os  Pubis.  It  has  a  large  Aponeuro- 
fis,  or  tendinous  Expanlion,  which 
covers  both  itfeif  and  the  Mufeuli 
Redti. 

Ohliquus  afeendens,  has  its  Fibres 
difpofed  in  a  contrary  Manner, 
crolTing  the  former  obliquely  ;  they 
arife  with  a  large  and  fierhy  Be¬ 
ginning  from  the  Circumference  of 
the  Ilium,  and  from  the  Qs  Pubis. 
Above  they  are  fixed  to  the  carti- 

lagi- 
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laglnoos  Parts  of  t}\e  falfe  Ribs,  and 
they  are  inferted  all  along  the  Linea 
Alba, 

Ohliquus  Aurls  ;  fee  Uar,  There 
are  alfo 

Oblique  Mu/cles  belonging  to  the 
Eyey  which  fee  under  that  Word. 

OhJer^atioTty  in  Medicine,  re¬ 
quires  the  Obferver  to  give  an  ac¬ 
curate  Hiftory  of  the  Difeafe  he 
would  defcribe,  with  regard  to  its 
Caufes,  Nature,  and  EiFe£ls  ;  to 
give  an  exadl  Account  of  the  fe- 
veral  Things  which  appeared  ei- 
ther  beneficial,  or  difadvantageous  j 
which  Diffemper  is  either  left  to 
Nature,  or  treated  by  the  Rules  of 
Art;  and  laftly,  he  ought  to  give 
the  Pb^enoimna  which  prefent  them-, 
felves  upon  Diffedion  of  the  Body, 
if  the  Difeafe  proves  mortal. 

Objietric^  belonging  to  Midwifery, 
from 

OhfletriMy  aNurfe,  or  Midwife. 

Obftrutiiony  fignifies  the  block¬ 
ing  up  of  any  Canal  in  the  human 
Body,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  flow¬ 
ing  of  any  Fluid  through  it,  on 
account  of  the  increafed  Bulk  of 
that  Fluid,  in  proportion  to  the 
Diameter  of  the  Velfel  5  and  hence 

Objiruents.  are  fuch  Things  as 
obftrud  the  Paflages. 

Obturator  inter nusy  is  a  Mufcle 
that  comes  from  the  internal  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  Hole  that  is 
between  the  Ifchium  and  Pubis ; 
and  paffing  through  the  Sinuofity 
of  the  Ifchiumy  it  is  inferted  into 
the  Dent  of  the  great  Prochanter. 
Its  Tendon  lies  between  the  Ge^ 
mini  ;  it  turns  the  Thigh  to  the 
Outlide. 

Obturator  externus^  comes  from 
the  external  Circumference  of  the 
I  fame  Hole  as  the  former ;  it  em- 
I  braces  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh - 

1  Bone,  and  palfes  under  tke  phiadra- 


tus  to  a  fmall  Cavity  of  the  great 
fZ  roc  banter, 

Occidentaly  Weftern,  from  Occi- 
densy  the  Weft,  is  generally  ufed 
to  diftinguifh  the  natural  Produc-^ 
tions  of  that  Country,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Produce  of  the  Eaft, 
which  is  called  Oriental. 

Occipitalisy  and  its  Partner,  are 
ftiort,  but  broad,  thin,  fleftiy  Muf- 
cles,  fituated  on  the  Occiputy  front 
whence  they  derive  their  Names,. 
When  they  ad,  they  pull  the  hairy 
Scalp  backwards. 

Occipitis,  See  Cranium. 

Occiputy  the  hinder  Part  of  thse 
Skull,  See  Cranium. 

Occult  ^duality,  is  a  Term  that 
has  been  much  ufed  by  Writers 
that  had  not  clear  Ideas  of  what., 
they  undertook  ’  to  explain ;  and 
which  ferved,  therefore,  only  for 
a  Cover  to  their  Ignorance.  .See 
Quality.  ; 

Occult  DifeaftSy  is  likewife  from  ^ 
the  fame  Mint  as  the  former^  occult 
tusy  lignifying  hidden  j  and  there¬ 
fore,  nothing  can  be  underftood# 
when  a  Perfon  fpeaks  of  an  hidden 
Difeafe,  but  that  it  is  a  Difeafe  he  •; 
does  not  underhand.  '  ,  V 

Ochre ;  an  argillaceous  Earthy  r 
impregnated  with  a  Calx  of  Iron, 
and  thereby  tinged  of  a  yellow  ot 
red  Colour. 

ORandria.^  from  sXT'to,  odoy  eight, 
and  oLvu^y  maritusy  a  Hufband  ;  in 
the  Linn^ean  Syftem,  a  Clafs  of  ' 
Plants,  the  Eighth  in  order,  com¬ 
prehending  fuch  Plants  as  have  her¬ 
maphrodite  Flowers,  and  eight 
mina  or  male  Parts  in  each. 

Oculares  DenteSy  the  fame  as 
Cynodentes ;  which  fee,  and  alfo* 
Peeth. 

Oculi ;  Botanifts  fometimes  ufe 
this  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Gemmeffy 
Buds.  . 

Qe  Aift  5' 
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tyciilip ;  one  who  profeffes  to 
ture  Diftempers  of  the  Eyes. 

Qculorum  Motores,  See  Moiorii. 

Oculusy  the  Eye  ;  which  fee. 

Odontagogos^  oJ'ovTctycuj'Oi,  was  an¬ 
ciently  the  Name  of  an  Inftrument 
to  draw  Teeth,  one  of  which,  made 
ef  Lead,  Forref  us  relates  to  have 
been  hung  up  in  the  Temple  of 
Apollo^  denoting,  that  fuch  an  Ope¬ 
ration  ought  not  to  be  made,  but 
when  the  Tooth  was  loofe  enough 
to  draw  with  fo  flight  a  Force  as 
could  be  applied  with  that. 

Odontalgia,  from  oJaVj  Dens,  a 
Tooth,  and  doleo,  to  be  in 

Pain,  is  a  Tooth-ach  ;  and 

Odonticai  Odontics,  are  Medi- 
tines  againft  fuch  a  Pain, 

Odontoides,  from  the  former  De¬ 
rivation,  and  Shape,  are 

fuch  Proceifes  of  the  Bones  as  refem- 
ble  the  Shape  of  a  Tooth,  as  of  the 
fecond  Vertebra,  &c. 

Odontolithos,  from  the  former  De¬ 
rivation.  and  a/9o3*.  Lapis,  a  Stone; 
is  that  ftony  Concretion  which  grows 
upon  the  Teeth. 

Odoratus,  and 

Odoriferous,  the  latter  from  Odor, 
Smell,  and  fero,  to  carry  ;  are  fuch 
Things  as  are  remarkable  at  a 
Diftance  by  their  Scent,  but  gene¬ 
rally  applied  to  Sweets. 

OEconomy,  from  Domus, 

an  Houfe,  and  dijiribm,  to 

diflribute,  is  ftridly  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Family-Concerns  ;  but,  in 
a  figurative  Senfe,  is  frequently 
enlarged,  among  other  Things,  to 
the  Mechanifm  and  Functions  of 
an  human  Body  :  So  that  animal 
OEconomy  includes  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  human  Struflure .  in  a 
State  of  Health. 

OEdtrna,  from  nilion,  tumeo,  to 
fwell,  fignifies  properly  any  Tu¬ 
mor  ;  but  is  now  moll  commonly 
by  Surgeons  conflned  to  a  white, 


foft,  infenflble  Tumour,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  cold  and  aqueous  Hu- 
mours,  fuch  as  happen  to  hydro** 
pic  Conflicutions.  'fhere  is  a  Tu¬ 
mor  fomewhat  more  flefhy,  and 
nearer  to  a  Sarcoma^  which  Se^e-^ 
rinus  and  Hildanus  do  deferibe,  un¬ 
der  the  Name  of  OEdemofarca. 

OEfophagus,  from  oio-oc,  Vimen,  a 
Wicker-Bafket,  from  fome  Simi¬ 
litude  in  the  Strudure  of  this  Part 
to  the  Contexture  of  that,  and 
(fcbyoi),  edo,  to  eat,  is  the  Gullet ; 
which  is  a  long,  large,  and  round 
Canal,  that  defeends  from  the 
Mouth,  lying  all  along  between  the 
Windpipe  and  the  Joints  of  the 
Neck  and  Back,  to  the  fifth  Joint  of 
the  Back,  where  it  turns  a  little  to 
the  right,  and  gives  Way  to  the  de^s 
feending  Artery ;  and  both  run  by 
one  another,  till,  at  the  ninth,  the 
OEfophagus,  turns  again  to  the  left, 
climbs  over  the  Aorta,  and  defeend- 
ing  above  it,  it  pierces  the  Midriff, 
and  is  continued  to  the  left  Orince 
of  the  Stomach, 

The  Gullet  is  compofed  of  three 
Coats.  The  flrft  and  outmofl;  is 
only  a  common  membranous  Inte¬ 
gument,  which  feems  to  be  a  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Pleura,  The  fe¬ 
cond  is  thick  and  flefhy,  and  con-^ 
fills  of  two  Orders  of  mufcular  Fi¬ 
bres,  longitudinal  and  circular,  the 
firfl  covering  the  lafl  \  thefe  thrufl 
the  Aliments  down  into  the  Sto¬ 
mach.  In  Brutes,  becaufe  the  Si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Neck  conduces  little 
to  the  Defcent  of  the  Aliments, 
therefore,  thefe  Fibres  run  in  two 
clofe  fpiral  Lines,  which  crofs  one 
another:  But  in  Men,  whofe  Pofl- 
tion  is  ered,  the  very  Gravity  of 
the  Aliments  helps  their  Defcent. 
The  third  and  lafl  lines  the  Cavity 
of  the  Gullet.  It  is  compofed  of 
white  and  flender  Fibres  diveri'ely 
interwoven.  At  its  upper  End,  it 
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is  continued  to  the  Membrane 
that  covers  the  Mouth  and  Lips ; 
therefore,  in  Vomiting,  thefe  Barts 
are  affeded-  Its  lower  End  covers 
the  left  Orifice  of  the  Stomach  two 
or  three  Fingers  Breadth.  The  Sur¬ 
face  of  this  Membrane  is.  befmear- 
ed  with  a  foft  and  flimy  Subftance, 
which  probably  comes  from  fome 
fmall  Glands  that  lie  between  this 
Coat  and  the  fecond.  The  upper 
End  of  the  Gullet  is  called  Pharynx, 
It  has  two  Pair  of  Mufcles  for  its 
Motion  ;  the  firft  is  the  Stylo-pha-- 
ringreui :  This  is  a  fmall  and  round 
Mufcle,  which  arifes  flelhy  from 
the  Root  of  the  Procejus  Sty- 
loides^  and  defcending  obliquely,  it 
is  inferred  into  the  Sides  of  the 
Pharynx,  When  this  Mufcle  adl- 
eth,  it  pulleth  up  and  dilateth  the 
Pharynx  in  Deglutition.  The  fe¬ 
cond  is  the  OEJophagus.  Its  Fibres 
have  feveral  Diredions,v  its  fuperi- 
or  Fibres  arife  from  the  Procejfus 
Pterigoid^eus  of  the  Os  Sphenoides,  and 
from  the  Cornua  of  the  Os  Hyoidts, 
and  run  obliquely  to  the  back  Part 
of  the  Pharynx.  The  Fibres,  which 
are  below  thefe,  arife  from  the  Sides 
of  the  Cartila'go  ScutiJ'or?nis,  -and 
run  tranfverfely  to  the  Middle  of 
the  back  Part  of  the  Pharynx y  where 
both  fuperior  and  inferior  Fibres, 
from  both  Sides,  unite  and,  form  a 
tendinous  Line.  When  this  Mufcle 
adls,  it  draws  the  back  Part  of  the 
Pharynx  to  its  fore  Part ;  by  which 
it  not  only  ftraitens  it,  for  the  de- 
,preffing  of  the  Aliment,  but  it  com- 
prefies  alio  the  Ponfillay  which  fend 
out  their  Liquor  which  lubricates 
,the  Aliment,  whereby  it  glides  the 
more  eafily  down  into  the  Stomach. 
There  are  two  lymphatic  or  vefi^ 
cular  Glands,  which  are  tied  on  the 
Back- fide  of  the  Gullet  about  the 
fifth  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  by  the 
Branches  of  Nerves  which  come 


from  eighth  Pair.  Thefe  two 
Glands  are  like  two  Kidney -beans 
tied  together ;  they  receive  Veins 
and  Arteries  from  the  Coronariaeg 
and  they  have  lymphatic  Veffels 
W'hich  difcharge  themfelves  into 
the  thoracic  Dud.  Baftholine  re¬ 
marks,  that  thefe  Glands  fometimes 
fwell  fo  big,  as  to  hinder  the  De- 
fcent  of  the  Aliments  into  tlie  St<}- 
mach. 

1  he  Gullet,  at  its  upper  End, 
receives  an  Artery  from  the  Aorta, 
and  it  fends  a  Vein  to  the  Axygos  : 
As  its  lower  End,  it  has,  an  Arteiy 
from  the  Cadiaca,  and  it  gives  a 
Vein  to  the  Coronaria  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach.  Its  Nerves  are  from  the 
eighth  Pair.  The  Ufe  of  the  Gullet 
is  to  carry  the  Meat  from  the  Mouth 
into  the  Stomach,  by  means  of  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Pharynx  and  flefhy 
Fibres  of  the  Guta,  which  perform 
its  periftaltic  Motion. 

OEJypus,  oVi"7roc,  is  frequently  met 
with  in  the  ancient  Pharmacy,  for  a 
certain  oily  Subftance,  boiled  out  of 
particular  Parts  of  the  Fleece  ;  as 
what  grows  on  the  Flank,  Neck, 
and  Parts  moft  ufed  to  fweat. 

OEJirum  F eneris^  the  Keat  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  or  Love:  The  Clitoris  is  thus 
called  from  the  lafcivious  Titiik- 
tions  it  is  capable  of. 

Off'a  alba  :  Van  Helmont  thus  calls 
the  white  Coagulation  which  arifes 
from  a  Mixture  of  redified  Spirit  of 
Wine  and  of  Urine  ;  but  the  Spirit 
of  Urine  mull  be  diflilled  from  well- 
fermented  Urine ;  and  that  mull  be 
well  dephlegrnated,  elfe  it  Will  not 
anfwer. 

Officinal,  fjom  Offcina,  a  Shop; 
any  Thing  that  is  ufed  in,  or  be¬ 
longing  to  a  Shop:  Thus,  officinal 
Plants  and  Drugs  are  thofe  ufed  in 
the  Shops. 

Oleaginous,  from  Oleum,  Oil,  and 
ago,  to  compel;  is  fuch  s  Sub-^ 
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Jlaticc  as  is  oily,  or  of  a  Confi- 
ilence  approaching  thereunto. 

Okcrcimuniy  the  fame  as  Ancona 
and  AncoHieus  ;  which  fee. 

Oifa^orii  Mujculiy  or  Ner<vi : 
fmehing  Nerves.  See  Ner^e. 

Qliganthi;fe£f  from  exi 

guus^  fmall,  few,  and  Anthera  j  the 
iixteenth  Clafs  in  Royens  Syjiem  of 
Botmy ;  it  contains  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Petals  or  Segments  equal  or 
exceed  their  Number  of  Stamina; 
hence  it  includes  many  of  the  Plants 
in  Linna;ui\  firfl  five  Claffes. 

Oliojaria  Corpora^  are  two  Pro¬ 
tuberances^  in  the  under  Part  of  the 
Brain,  placed  on  each  Side  the 
Corpora  Pyrumidalia,  towards  the 
lower  End,  having  their  Name  from 
their  Figure,  which  is  like  that  of 
an  Olive.  See  Brain. 

Omajus.,  See  Abomafus. 

Gmentufn^  the  Cawl,  called  alfo 
Reticulum,  from  its  Strudure,  re- 
fembling  that  ol  a  Net.  When  the 
Peritonamm  is  cut,  as  is  ufual,  and 
the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen  laid  open, 
the  Omentum,  or  Cawl,  prefents  it- 
felf  firft  to  View.  This  Membrane, 
which  is  like  a  wide  and  empty  Bag, 
covers  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Guts. 
Its  Mouth  is  tied  on  the  right  Side 
to  the  Hollow  of  the  Liver,  on  the 
left  to  the  Spleen,  backwards  to  the 
back  Part  of  the  Duodenum,  and  that 
Fart  of  the  Colon  which  lies  under 
the  Stomach,  and  forwards  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  Stomach  and  Pylorus, 
Its  Bottom  is  loofe,  and  being  tied 
to  no  Part,  but  floating  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Guts  below  the  Na- 
Tcl,  was  the  Reafon  why  the  Cawl 
was  by  the  Greeks,  called 
Sometimes  it  defeends  as  low  as  the 
Os  Pubis,  within  the  Produdions  of 
the  Peritonaeum,  cauflng  an  Epi- 
plocele. 

Now  the  Cawl  is  a  mofl  delicate 
snd  fine  double  Membrane,  inter¬ 


larded,  for  the  mofl:  part,  with  a 
great  deal  of  Fat,  which  lines  each 
Side  of  its  Blood -vell'els,  Thefd 
are  Veins  from  the  Porta,  called 
Gajlro-Epiplois  dextra  bA  jlnijtrai 
Arteries  from  the  Cceliaci.  The  in- 
tercoftal  Nerve  and  the  Par  VagutH 
fend  it  feveral  Twigs  of  Nerves. 
All  rhefe  Velfels  with  fome  fmall 
Glands  accompanying  one  another, 
fpread  their  Branches  very  curioufly 
upon  the  Cawl,  and  even  to  the 
minuteft  Twig;  they  run  between 
two  Lines  of  Fat,  which  are  bigger 
or  fmaller,  according  to  the  Weight 
of  the  Cawl.  It  has  been  fome- 
times  found  to  weigh  five  Pounds, 
but  ordinarily  it  does  not  much 
exceed  half  a  Pound.  Where  there 
are  no  Vefl'els,  the  Membranes  of 
the  Cawl  are  very  fine  and  tranf- 
parent.  They  give  feveral  Ufes 
to  the  Cawl,  as  to  cover  the  Bot* 
tom  of  the  Stomach  and  the  Intef- 
tines ;  that,  by  cherifliing  their  Heat, 
it  may  promote  Digeftion,  and  help 
the  Concodion  of  the  Chyle ;  to 
flrengtheii  and  fuftain  the  Veflels 
which  go  from  the  Spleen  to  the 
Stomach,  Inteilines,  Pancreas,  and 
Liver,  keep  "a  Store  of  the  Fat, 
that  it  may  be  received  by  the  Veins 
and  Lymphatics,  for  the  Ufe  we 
have  fpoken  of ;  to  greafe  the  Su¬ 
perficies  of  the  Guts,  for  facilitating 
their  periftahic  Motion. 

Ornoplata,  or  Homoplata,  from 
J/U^,  Humerus,  the  Shoulder,  and 
Latus,  the  Side;  is  the  fame 
as  Scapula,  the  Shoulder-Blade ; 
which  fee. 

Omphalocele,  frorn  hfKpenPoS',  Umbi¬ 
licus,  the  Navel,  and  Tumor, 

a  Swelling ;  is  a  Rupture  of  the 
Navel  :  For  which  the  Term 

Omphalos,  is  often  ufed. 

Omphacion,  or  Omphactum, 
itiov,  was  ufed  for  the  Juice  of  four 
Grapes ;  and  by  fome  latterly  is 

applied 
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I  applied  to  that  of  wild  Apples,  or 
I  Crabs,  commonly  called  Verjuice. 

Opacity^  and  Opaque,  from  opacus, 
obfcure,  or  dark ;  is  a  Quality  in  Bo¬ 
dies  arifing  from  the  Curvity  of 
their  Fores,  whereby  they  will  not 
admit  the  Rays  of  Light  thro’  them, 
when  held  up  againft  the  Light,  as 
tranfparent  Bodies  do.  Sir  Ifaac 
Nekton  diews,  that  the  Opacity  of 
all  Bodies  arifeth  from  the  Multi¬ 
tude  of  Refieftions  caufed  by  their 
internal  Parts :  And  he  fliews  alfo, 
that  between  the  Parts  of  opaque 
and  coloured  Bodies,  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  Sq)aces  either  empty,  or  rcple- 
nilhcd  with  Mediums  of  different 
Denfities  ;  and  that  the  true  or 
principal  Caufe  of  Opacity  is  the 
Difcontinuity  of  their  Parts ;  be- 
caufe  fome  opaque  Bodies  become 
tranfparent  by  filling  their  Pores 
with  any  Subftance  of  equal,  or  al- 
-tnoil  equal,  Denfity  with  their  Parts. 
Thus  Paper  dipped  in  Water  or 
/Oil,  Linen  Cloth,  oiled  or  var- 
niflied,  and  many  other  Subftances, 
foaked  in  fuch  Liquors  as  will  in¬ 
timately  pervade  their  little  Pores, 
become  by  that  means  more  tranf¬ 
parent  than  otherwife  ;  as  on  the 
contrary  the  'moil  tranfparent  Sub¬ 
ftances  may,  by  evacua.ting  their 
Pores,  or  feparating  their  Parts,  be 
rendered  fufficiently  opaque,  as  Salts 
or  wet  Paper,  by  being  dry’d,  Horn 
by  fcrapiiig,  Glafs  by  being  pow¬ 
der’d  or  flaw’d,  Water  by  being 
formed  into  fmall  Bubbles,  either 
alone  in  the  Form  of  Froth,  or  by 
{baking  it  together  with  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  or  fome  other  conve- 

Inieni  Liquor  with  which  it  will  not 
perfeblly  incorporate.  But,  how- 
ever,  to  render  Bodies  opaque  and 
ij  coloured,  their  Interftices  muft  not 
!  be  lefs  than  of  fome  definite  Big- 
[  refs ;  for  the  moft  opacous  Bodies 
that  are,  if  their  Parts  be  fubtiJly 

I  ' 


divided  (as  when  Metals  are  dif- 
folved  in  acid  Menjiruums )  become 
perfedly  tranfparent.  And  on  this 
Ground  it  appears,  why  Water, 
Glafs,  Salt,  and  fome  Stones  are 
tranfparent,  for  they  ar»  as  full  of 
Pores  and  Interftices,  as  other  Bo¬ 
dies  are  j  but  yet  their  Parts  and  In¬ 
terftices  are  too  fmall  to  caufe  Re- 
fledions  in  their  common  Surfaces  : 
Wherefore  white  Metals  become 
opaque,  not  from  their  Denfity 
alone,  but  from  their  Parts  being 
of  fuch  a  Bignefs  as  fits  them  to  re¬ 
fled  the  White  of  the  firft  Order, 

Op  tner.  See  Deobjlrue-fit . 

Operation  :  The  Procefles  ift  Phar¬ 
macy,  feveral  manual  Parts  of  Sur¬ 
gery,  as  alfo  the  Working  or  Effi¬ 
cacy  of  Medicines,  are  often  thus 
termed. 

Ophthalmia  ;  an  Ophthalmy  is  an 
Inflammation  of  the  *hunica  Adnata 
of  the  Eye,  which  is  accompanied 
with  Rednefs,  Heat,  Pain,  and  Swel¬ 
ling  •  and  it  arifes  from  the  Blood 
ftagnating  in  the  capillary  Arteries. 
The  Cure  confifts  in  the  fame  Ma¬ 
nagement,  as  in  all  other  Inflamma¬ 
tions  :  Hence, 

Ophthalmics,  are  Medicines  ufed  in 
Diftempers  of  the  Eyes. 

Ophthalmic  Ner<ves,  the  fifth  Pair  of 
the  Head.  See  Ner^jes. 

Ophthalmographia,  the  Dcfcription 
of  the  Eye, 

Opiates :  This  Name  has  by  fome 
Authors  been  given  to  all  Medicines 
that  have  Opium  in  their  Compo- 
fition,  as  the  oflicinal  Capitals  ;  but 
it  is  more  properly  given  to  fuch 
Medicines  as  have  no  other  Inten¬ 
tion  but  to  procure  Sleep.  Sec 
Aarcotics. 

Opi ft  hot  ones,  from  jc-TnerGsr,  a  ferga^ 
behind,  and  tuvoo,  tendo,  to  ftretch  ; 
a  kind  of  Convullion,  wherein  the 
Body  is  bent  backwards. 

■  Opodeldoch,  is  the  Name  of  an  an- 
%  cient 
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cient  compound  Plafter,  which  hath 
undergone  various  Alterations,  as  it 
hath  paffed  through  the  Hands  of 
Difpenfatory  Writers.  The  Word  lat¬ 
terly  has  been  applied  to  a  Liniment, 
which,  in  the  lad  Edition  of  our 
College  Difpenfatory,  is  termed  Lint 
.vientum  SaponaceutHy  or  Soap  Lini¬ 
ment. 

Optic  Ner<ve.  See  Nern^e. 

Opticsy  is  a  mathematical  Science 
that  treats  of  the  Sight  in  general, 
and  of  every  Thing  that  is  feen  in 
dired  Rays ;  and  explains  the  feve- 
ral  Properties  and  EtFects  of  Vilion 
in  general,  and  properly  of  that 
which  is  dired  and  ordinary  :  For 
when  the  Rays  of  Light  are  con- 
fid  ered  as  refleded,  the  Science 
which  teaches  their  Laws  and  Pro¬ 
perties  is  called  Catoptrics  ;  and 
when  the  Refradion  of  Rays  is  con- 
fidered,  and  the  Laws  and  Nature 
of  it  explained  and  demonllrated, 
the  Science  is  called  Dioptrics.  So 
that  Optics  comprehend  the  Whole; 
of  which  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics 
are  two  Parts.  See  Vifion. 

Orbicular  Boncy  is  One  of  the  Bones 
of  the  inward  Ear,  tied  by  a  flen- 
der  Ligament  to  the  Sides  of  the 
Stapes ;  thus  called  from  its  Figure, 
Orbis  fignifying  round,  like  a  Globe. 
Hence  alfo 

Orbicularis  MufciiluSy  which  is  a 
Mufcle  that  draws  the  Lips  toge¬ 
ther,  and  is  the  fame  as  Ofculatoriusy 
the  kilung  Mufcle,  becaufe  it  ads 
at  that  Time.  It  is  alfo  called 
Sphincter  Labiorum, 

Orbicularis  Falpehraruniy  is  alfo  a 
thm  fiePiy  Mufcle  whofe  Fibres  do 
circularly  iurround  the  Eye-lids,  and 
ad  as  the  preceding.  See  E'^e. 

Orbit,  fignifies  the  Round  of  any 
Thing,  whether  concave  or  convex  ; 
but  in  Anatomy  is  moil  commonly 
ufcd  for  the  Cavity  in  which  the  Rye 
13  placed,  _■■  ■ 


Qrhiter  Bxternus.  See  Maxilla 
Sziperior,  and  Head,  Holes  in  it. 

Ordoy  Order;  the  firll  Subdivifion 
in  the  Linneean  Syftem  of  Plants.  In 
the  hrit  thirteen  Clalfes  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Number  of  the  Pijtillay 
or  Female  Parts  of  Generation,  and 
fignihed  by  the  Greek  Word  Ft/vv?, 
Mulier,  a  Woman,  compounded  with 
the  numerical  ferms  /.^ovos*  bis, 

As  for  inftance,  Monogyma,  one  Wo¬ 
man,  Digynia,  two  Women,  fsrV. 
The  Number  pf  the  Pi  ft  ilia  is  gene¬ 
rally  taken  from  the  Bafts  of  the  Sty¬ 
lus  ;  but  where  the  Stylus  is  defi¬ 
cient,  we  mull  eftimate  by  the  Stig¬ 
mata  The  Orders  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  Clafles  are  determined  by  Di- 
ftindions  in  the  Fruit,  the  Pericar- 
pium,  the  Stamina,  Complication  of 
Sexes, 

Orexisy  or  Orexia,  See  Anorexia* 

Organ,  and 

Organical  Part,  is  that  Part  of  an 
animal  or  vegetable  Body  which  is^'^ 
defigned  for  the  Performance  of  fome 
particular  Adion,  in  oppofttion  to 
Non-organical,  which  cannot,  of  it- 
felf,  perform  an  Adion.  Thus  the 
Organ  of  Sight  is  the  Eye  with  all 
its  Parts ;  the  Organ  of  Hearing, 
the  Ear,  iype. 

Orgafm  ;  is  an  Impetus,  or  quick 
Motion  of  the  Blood  or  Spirits, 
whereby  the  Mufcles  are  convuifed, 
or  move  with  uncommon  Force, 
from  what  Caufe  foever  it  proceeds ; 
though,  by  'o^ygLco,  the  Ancients  ge¬ 
nerally  underltood,  an  ungovernable 
Defire  of  Coition,  wmen  the  feminal 
VelTels  were  fo  turgid,  as  not  to 
contain  their  Concents  from  invo¬ 
luntary  Emiilion. 

Orgya,  the  laft  Degree  in  the  Lin^ 
tiaean  Scale  for  meafuring  Plants  : 
The  Diftance  between  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  tvvo  middle  Fingers  when 
the  Arms  are  extended  ;  or  fix  Fa- 
j'iiian  Feet.  See  Merjurat 

Orient  a  I 
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Oriental^  Eaftern,  any  thing  com¬ 
ing  from  that  Part  of  the  World. 

Orthopncea,  ftrifilly  fignifies  that 
Difficulty  of  Breathing,  which  arifes 
from  Running,  or  violent  Exercife  ; 
and  whatfoever  occafions  the  Blood 
to  run  Bower  through  the  Lungs, 
either  by  Braitening  the  Canals,  or 
thickening  the  Blood,  or  by  hinder¬ 
ing  the  Motion  of  the  animal  Spi¬ 
rits,  fo  that  they  cannot  elevate  the 
Breaft,  or  caufe  the  Blood  to  be 
more  rarefied,  or  more  in  Quantity, 
fo  that  there  is  not  fufficient  Room 
to  receive  it  into  the  Veflels  of  the 
Lungs,  mull:  occafion  this  Diftem- 
per.  See  JJihma, 

Or^jietan,  is  ufed  for  a  Medicine 
that  refills  Poifons,  from  a  Mounte¬ 
bank  at  Or'vieto  in  Italy^  who  firll 
made  himfelf  famous  by  taking  fuch 
Things  upon  the  Stage,  after  Dofes 
of  pretended  Poifons. 

Osy  a  Bone.  See  Bone. 

Ojcillation,  is  a  fwinging  of  a  Pen¬ 
dulum,  whence  Borelliy  de  Motu  Ant- 
maliuniy  applies  it  to  the  Motion  of 
an  Animal  that  has  fome  Refem- 
blance  thereunto. 

Ofcitationy  is  a  flight  convulfive 
Motion  of  the  Mulcles,  which  is 
commonly  called  Yawning  or  Stretch¬ 
ing,  as  the  beginning  of  an  Ague- 
Fit. 

Ofculiy  are  any  Openings  of  the 
Veflels  ;  as 

Ofculum  Uteriy  is  the  Opening  of 
the  Womb. 

Ofculatoriusy  See  Orhicularis. 
i|  Os  Orhiciilare.  See  Bar. 

^  Os  Bincce.  See  Generation,  Parts 

'  of,  proper  to  Women. 

Offa  Innominata,  are  two  large 
^  Bones  fituated  on  the  Sides  of  the 
I  Os  Sacrum  :  in  a  Foetus  they  may  be 
I  each  feparated  into  three  Pieces, 
I  > which,  in  Adults,  unite  and  make 
i  but  one  Bone,  in  which  they  di- 
1  flinguiih  three  Parts,  The  firll  and 


fuperior  Part  is  called  Os  Ilium  ;  the 
intefline  Ilium  lieth  between  it  and 
its  Fellow.  It  is  very  large,  almoft 
of  a  femicircular  Figure,  a  little 
convex  and  uneven  on  its  ex'^ernal 
Side,  which  is  called  its  Dorfum ; 
and  concave  and  fmooth  on  its  in¬ 
ternal  Side,  which  is  called  its 
Spine.  It  is  joined  to  the  Sides  of 
the  three  fuperior  Vertebra  of  the 
Oj  Sacrum  by  a  true  Suture :  It  is 
larger  in  Women  than  in  Men. 

The  Second  is  the  Os  Pubis,  which 
is  the  inferior  .and  fore  Part  of  the 
Os  Innominatum ;  it  is  united  to  its 
Fellow  of  the  other  Side  by  an  in¬ 
tervening  Cartilage,  by  which  means 
it  makes  the  fore  Part  of  the  Pelnsis 
or  Balon,  of  which  the  Os  Sacrum 
is  the  back  Part,  and  the  Ilia  the 
Sides. 

The  third  is  the  inferior  and  po- 
llerior,  called  Ifchium  or  Coxendtx  5 
it  has  a  large  Cavity  called  Aceta-- 
bulum  Coxendicis,  which  receives  the 
Head  of  the  Thigh-bone  The  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  this  Cavity  is  tipt 
with  a  Cartilage  called  its  Superci- 
Hum,  where  it  joins  the  Os  Pubis ; 
it  has  a  large  Hole  called  Foramen 
Ifchii,  &  Pubis,  about  the  Circum¬ 
ference  of  which  the  Mufcles  called 
Obturator  internus  and  externus  arife  : 
And  at  its  lower  End  it  has  a  large 
Protuberance  upon  which  we  fit, 
and  from  whence  the  Benders  of 
the  Leg  arife.  And  a  little  above 
this  upon  its  hinder  Part,  it  has  ano¬ 
ther  Imall  acute  Procefs,  betwixt 
which  and  the  former  Protuberance 
lies  the  Sinus  of  the  Ifchium,  through 
which  the  Tendon  of  the  Obturator 
internus  paffes. 

O [fa  Spongiefa,  See  Ethmoides. 

OjJtfication,  is  faid  of  the  Bones, 
as  in  Children  they  harden  from  a 
fofter  cartilaginous  Subftance  into 
one  of  the  former  Texture. 

OJieologia,  Cfleology,  from  ortov, 
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Osf  a  Bone,  and  asVa’,  narro,  to  de- 
fcribe ;  is  a  Difcourie  or  Defciip- 
tion  of  the  Bones. 

Otalg  icft  from  Js*,  Aurts^  the  Ear, 
and  doieo  ;  a  Pain  in  the  inter¬ 

nal  Part  of  the  Ear,  or  Ear  ache. 

O^va  Eggs  ; 

O^'arium^  and  Ovary  j  and 
OnjiduBs,  the  fame  as  Fallopian 
Tubes.  See  Generation^  Parts  ofj  be- 
lon^ing  to  Women.  Kerice 

0‘V7paroiis ,  from  O-uum^  an  Egg, 
and  Pario^  to  bring  forth,  are  aii 
fuch  Creatures  as  lay  Eggs,  and  are 
hatched  from  thence. 

Onjutn  Philofophicum,  or  Chymtcumt 
is  a  Giafs  Body  round  like  an  Egg. 


p  A 

Oxycrafe^  from  Acetum,  Vi¬ 

negar,  is  a  Mixture  of  Vinegar  and 
Water. 

Oxycroceuniy  from  the  fame  as  the 
foregoing,  and  Kt-sjcof,  Crocus.,  Saf¬ 
fron,  is  a  Plafter  in  which  there  is 
much  Salfron,  but  no  Vinegar  ne- 
ceffary,  uniefs  in  dillolving  fome 
Gums. 

Oxymelj  from  the  foregoing  De¬ 
rivation,  and  Mely  Honey,  is  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Vinegar  and  Honey. 

Ozeenay  from  clfacioy  to  fm ell 
rank,  is  an  Ulcer  in  the  Infide  of 
the  Nodrils,  that  gives  an  ill  Stench, 

Ozey  is  fometinies  ufed  to  fignify 
a  Stench  in  the  Mouth. 


Pis  put  in  Prefcrjption  for  a 
•  Pugily  which  is  the  eighth 
Part  of  an  Handful. 

P.  jE.  Is  ufed  to  fgnify  Partes 
equates y  equal  Parts  of  any  Ingre¬ 
dients. 

P.  P.  Is  fometimes  ufed  in  Pre- 
feription  for  Pul<vis  Patruwy  Jefuits- 
Powder,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  hr  ft 
brought  it  into  Europe. 

Pabulumy  lignifies,  ftriflly,  the 
Food  of  Cattle,  but  is  by  Willis y 
and  fome  late  Writers,  applied  to 
,fnch  Parts  of  our  common  Aliment, 
as  is  necellary  to  recruit  the  ani- 
^  mal  Fluids,  as  likewife  to  any  Mat¬ 
ter  th^c  continues  the  Caufe  of  a 
Difeafe. 

Pain.  It  is  commonly  laid  down, 
that  Pain  is  a  Solution  of  Conti¬ 
nuity,  but  this  is  not  a  good  Defi¬ 
nition  ;  for  it  is  the  Senfe  of  a 
more  violent  and  fudden  Solution 
of  Continuity  made  in  the  Nerves, 


Membranes,  Canals,  and  Mufcles. 
The  Caufes,  therefore,  of  Pain, 
may  be  all  fuch  Things  as  are  able 
to  dillradl  the  Parts  of  the  Nerves 
or  Membranes  from  one  another. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Compafs 
of  Nature  which  cannot  do  that, 
with  whatfover  Figures  or  Pioper- 
ties  it  is  endued  :  For,  fincc  fome- 
what  may  always  be  apply’d  or  ad¬ 
ded  to  another  Body,  fuch  a  Body 
may  increafe  into  a  Bulk  too  big  to 
flow  through  a  Canal  of  a  given 
Diameter,  and  which  will,  there¬ 
fore,  require  more  Room  :  Where¬ 
fore  whilfi  the  Sides  of  a  Canal  are 
thruft  outward,  beyond  what  they 
are  ufed  to  be,  that  is,  the  Parts 
compofing  thofe  Sides,  before  con-^ 
tiguous,  being  loofened  and  movecU 
away  from  one  another  ;  if  that 
Body  flrikes  into  thofe  Sides  with  a 
brifk  Impetus,  and  that  Impetus  is 
continually  renewed,  the  Solution 

will 
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will  be  confiderable,  or  the  Wfus 
towards  a  Solution  violent,  or  there 
will  be  Pain  Wherefore  the  coa- 
flitiient  Parts  of  Fluids  being  fufli- 
ciently  augmented  in  Dimenfion, 
and  propelled  with  a  continually  re¬ 
peated  Impetus  againft  any  Canal  of 
our  Body,  may  occafion  that  Solu¬ 
tion,  in  which  confiils  the  Origin  of 
Pain.  For  it  all  comes  to  the  lame, 
whether  fome  Parts  are  added  to  a 
Body,  or  the  Parts  of  that  Body 
are,  by  any  -Caufe  wharfover,  fe- 
parated  to  fo  great  an  Interval,  to¬ 
wards  the  Sides  of  a  Canal,  as  to 
conflitute  a  Dimenlion  equal  to  that 
which  arofe  from  the  Addition  of  a 
new  Part :  For  the  Bulk  may  fo  far 
increafe  both  ways,  that  the  natu¬ 
ral  Capacity  of  the  Canal  is  not  big 
enough  to  contain  it  without  fome 
violent  Dilatation,  and  a  Diftraiftion 
of  the  Fibres  conftituting  their  Coats; 
and  confequently  Pain  muft  follow. 
Farther,  as  there  maj  be  always 
fomevvhat  added  to  another  Body, 
fo  from  any  Body  may  fomewhat  be 
alfo  taken  away  ;  a  Body  fo  dimi- 
nilhed  in  Dimenfion,  and  impelled 
with  a  confiderable  ImpetuSy  breaks 
thro’  the  Interftices  of  thofe  Fibres 
where  it  is  lefs  than  the  Capacity 
of  fuch  Interhices,  and  moved  ob¬ 
liquely  ;  becaufe  the  Superficies  of 
the  Fibres  are  not  wont  to  be 
contained  under  geometrical  right 
Lines,  but  to  have  Particles  hand¬ 
ing  out  and  prominent  ;  and  thefe 
it  divides  from  one  another.  And 
‘thus  any  Body  of  whatfoever  Figure 
may  occafion  i'n  us  Pain,  fo  that  it 
be  big  enough  to  diftend  the  Vef- 
fels  beyond  their  wonted  Meafure, 
or  fmall  enough  to  enter  the  Pores 
in  the  Sides  of  a  Canal,  with  an 
Impetus  in  the  Manner  intimated. 
And  what  is  thus  advanced,  with 
relation  to  Things  within  the  Vef- 


fels,  may  be  eaiily  applied  to  others 
out  of  the  Veil  els. 

Palatum,  the  Palate.  See  Mouth, 
Palati  Os.  See  Muxilla  Supe?'iory 
Palatin^e  G landuhe,  fo  S-ieno  calls 
thofe  of  the  Tonfils,  and  Parts  ad¬ 
jacent. 

P alato-^alpingfguSy  called  alfo  Muf-- 
cuius  Tubes  No^ous  Faljalvee,  and  Pte- 
rigojlciphtlinus  Exter nus,  is  a  Mulcie 
arifing  broad  and  tendinous  from  the 
Edge  of  the  luna^edPart  of  the  Os  Pa~ 
latiy  feveral  of  its  Fibres  being  Ipread 
upon  the  Membrane  that  covers  the 
Foramen  Narium  ;  then  growing  into 
a  fiaall  thin  Tendon,  it  is  refleded 
about  the  Hook  like  the  Procefs  of 
the  inner  Wing  of  the  Proceffus  Pte- 
rygoidteus  internus,  and  is  inferted 
carnous  into  all  the  membranous, 
flelhy,  and  cartilaginous  Parts  of  the 
Tube.  It  is  ufed  to  dilate  and  keep 
open  this  Canal. 

Palato-StaphilinuSy  the  fame  as 
Pterygofiaphilinus  internus  ;  which  fee^ 

Pa  lea.  Chaff  ;  in  Botany,  a  thin 
Membrane,  fpringing  from  a  com¬ 
mon  Receptacle,  which  feparates 
the  Florets  from  each  other. 

'  Palindromia,  from  'nrotAJvi'po/^s«,  re- 
curroy  regurgitf)  ;  is  ufed  by  Hippo¬ 
crates  for  any  Regurgitation  of  Hu¬ 
mours  to  the  more  noble  Parts :  and 
fometimes  for  the  Return  of  a  Di» 
ftemper. 

Palliationy  is  quieting  Pain,  and 
fending  againft  the  worft  Symptoms 
of  a  dangerous  Diftemper,  when  no¬ 
thing  can  be  diredly  levelled  at  the 
Caufe.  And, 

Palliatives,  are  Medicines  for  the 
foregoing  Purpofes. 

Palma,  is  the  Infide  of  a  Man’s 
Hand.  Hence, 

Palmaris,  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifes 
from  the  internal  Exuberance  of  the 
Humerus,  and  by  a  long  and  (lender 
Tendon  it  pafles  above  the  annular 
Z  3  Liga- 
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Ligament  to  the  Palm  of  the  Hand, 
where  it  expands  itfelf  into  a  large 
Aponeurojis,  which  cleaves  clofe  to 
the  Skin  above,  and  to  the  Sides  of 
the  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus  below, 
and  to  the  firft  Phalanx  of  the  Fin¬ 
gers  ;  by  which  means  it  makes  four 
L'afes  for  the  Tendons  of  the  Fin¬ 
gers  to  pafs  through.  This  Mufcle 
is  fometimes  wanting,  but  the  Apo- 
tieurofis  is  always  there. 

Palmar,  Palms ;  one  of  the  feven 
Families,  or  Tribes  of  the  vegetable 
Kingdom,  according  to  Linn^us. 

Pahnaris  Brenjis,  is  a  Mufcle  that 
lies  under  the  Aponeurojis  of  the  firll. 
It  arifeth  from  the  Bone  of  the  Me¬ 
tacarpus  that  fiihains  the  little  Fin¬ 
ger,  and  from  the  Bone  of  the  Car¬ 
pus  that  lies  above  the  rell.  It  goes 
tranfverfely,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
eighth  Bone  of  the  Carpus.  The 
frft  affifts  the  Hand  to  grafp  any 
thing  clofely,  and  the  fecond 
makes  the  Palm  of  Hand 

concave. 

PalmuSy  from  Palma^  the  Palm  of 
the  Hand,  the  fifth  Degree  in  the 
Linnt£an  Scale  for  meafuring  the 
Parts  of  Plants :  The  Breadth  of  the 
Palm  meafuring  from  the  Thumb, 
or  three  Parifian  Inches.  See  Men- 
fura. 

Palpebrts^  Eye-lids.  See  Eyes. 

Palpitation^  is  a  Beating  or  Pant¬ 
ing,  and  often  ufed  for  that  Altera¬ 
tion  in  the  Pulfe  of  the  Heart,  up¬ 
on  Frights  or  any  ocher  Caufes,  as 
makes  it  felt  :  for  the  Conftancy  of 
a  natural  uniform  Pulfe  goes  on 
without  Difcinflion. 

Palf)\  is  a  Privation  of  Motion, 
or  Senfe  of  Feeling,  or  both,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  fome  Caufe  below  the 
Cerebellum^  joined  with  a  Coldnefs, 
Softnefs,  Flaccidity,  and  at  laft. 
Wafting  of  the  Parts.  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  Brain,  or  Cerebellum, 


is  not  affefled  with  a  Palfy  ;  and 
therefore,  the  internal  Senfes,  and 
the  Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Thorax, 
or  the  Pulfe  and  Refpiration,  are 
not  necelfarily  interrupted  or  de- 
ftroyed.  If  this  Privation  be  in  all 
the  Parts  below  the  Head,  except 
the  Thorax  and  Heart,  it  is  wont  to 
be  called  a  Paraplegia ;  if  in  one 
Side  only,  it  is  called  Hemiplegia  ; 
if  in  fome  Parts  only  of  one  Side,  it 
is  wont  to  be  Called  a  particular 
ralyjis. 

There  is  a  threefold  Divifion  of 
a  Palfy  worth  taking  notice  of  in 
Pradice  j  the  f  rft  is  a  Privation  of 
Motion,  Senfation  remaining.  Se¬ 
condly,  A  Privation  of  Senfation, 
Motion  remaining.  And,  Laftly, 
A  Privation  of  both  together.  The 
hrft  is,  when  the  Motion  of  all  the 
Parts  below  the  Head,  or  of  fome 
of  the  Parts  only,  except  that  of  the 
Thorax  and  Heart,  is  taken  away, 
the  Senfe  of  Feeling  yet  remaining. 
And  that  the  Caufe  of  this  may  be 
the  more  intelligible,  we  may  re¬ 
member,  that  by  the  tying  a  Liga¬ 
ment  on  any  Artery,  the  Motion  of 
that  Part  is  deftroyed,  to  which  that 
Artery  is  accuftomed  to  convey  the 
Blood  :  From  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  Blood,  or  fome  Parts  of  the 
Blood,  are  required  for  mufcular 
Motion.  But  concerning  an  Apo¬ 
plexy,  (which  fee)  it  was  remarked, 
that  an  Influx  of  the  nervous  Fluid 
into  the  Mufcles,  was  likewife  ne- 
ceflTary  to  the  Motion  of  its  Parts* 
From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  conclude, 
that  to  the  Produdion  of  Motion 
in  any  Part,  there  is  neceffarily  re¬ 
quired-  a  free  Pafiage  both  of  the 
Blood  and  animal  Spirits  into  the 
Mufcles  allotted  for  the  Motion  of 
that  Part,  that  is,  a  Concourfe  of 
both.  Fluids.  But  this  Propofition  is 
aifo  very  certain,  and  necelfary  to 
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be  known,  in  order  to  the  right  un- 
derftanding  of  this  Ahair. 

Bejldes  the  Conflux  of  the  nervous 
!  Gnd  arterial  Fluids  for  the  moving  any 
I  Parts*  there  is  alfo  required  a  fudden 
\  Rarefadiion*  or  an  Expanfon  of  the?n 
into  Bubbles  eujery  Way^  either  of  one* 
or  other*  or  of  both*  as  they  flon.v  into 
the  Mufcle.  And, 

No  Part  can  be  mo^ed*  unlefs  the 
Mufcle  belonging  to  that  Part  be  con- 
traded  in  its  Length :  But  a  Mufcle 
cannot  be  contracted  in  Length,  unlefs 
it  be  f  retched  in  Breadth,  and  unlejs 
the  fclid  Part  of  a  mufcular  Fibre  is 
fudd^nly  forced  outavard from  the  bfuan- 
tity  of  Liquors  flonjoing  thereinto. 

Hereupon  a  Reafon  may  be  given 
ho  sv  a  Paralyfs  without  Motion  is 
brought  about.  Firft  of  ali,  by  too 
much  Humidity  ftretching  the  Fi¬ 
bres  in  Length.  Secondly,  from 
cold  Things  that  thicken  the  Juices, 
j  and  hinder  Rarefadion.  Thirdly, 

!  from  external  Compreflion.  ,Fourth- 
]  ly,  from  hot  Things  which  ftraiten 
i  the  fupple  Membranes  and  Veffels. 

All  theie  Caufes  affed  the  Blood  or 
I  Mufcles ;  the  former  by  thickening 
I  it,  fo  that  it  cannot  fuddenly  ra¬ 
refy  ;  and  the  latter,  by  relaxing 
I  them  into  too  great  a  Length  with 
too  much  Moihure,  or  contrading 
them  into  too  narrow  Dimenhons 
by  too  much  Heat.  But  the  Sen- 
fation  may  be  yet  preferved,  be- 
caufe,  notvvithftanding  all  thefe  Hin¬ 
drances,  the  animal  Spirits  and 
Nerves  may  not  be  touched,  or,  as 
yet,  at  all  afreded.  The  Caufes  of 
the  fecond  are  all  thofe  Things 
which  fo  far  thicken  the  animal 
Spirits  in  the  Nerves,  arifing  below 
the  Cerebellum,  that  though  indeed 
they  may  flow  into  the  Mufcles 
through  the  Nerves,  and  there,  by 
the  Occurfion  of  feme  Liq^uor  fa- 


creted  from  the  Blood,  rarefy ;  yet 
they  cannot  alone  flow  in  fuch  Quan¬ 
tities  into  the  Nerves,  as  from  a 
very  flight  Caufe  to  undulate  in 
Waves  :  Whence  Senfation  will 
ceafe  without  loflng  the  Motion  of 
the  Part.  The  Caufes  of  this  kind 
are  alfo  whatfoever  render  thofe 
Nerves  more  lax  and  moifl,  and  fo 
iefs  apt  for  lively  Vibrations  ;  the 
animal  Spirits  flowing  in  the  mean 
time  into  the  Mufcles  :  from  whence 
Motion  is  performed  without  Sen¬ 
fation.  From  the  Explanation  of 
thefe  two  Kinds,  it  may  be  eafy 
to  underhand  the  ITird,  in  which 
both  Senfe  and  Motion  are  loft, 
becaufe  this  is  compounded  of  the 
other  two  ;  and  the  Cure  is  to  be 
circumftanced  accordingly. 

Panacea,  was  a  Term  firft  given, 
by  Galen,  to  fame  Medicines  he  had 
a  great  opinion  of ;  the  Word  co¬ 
ming  from  'KTciV,  omms<f  all,  and 
cf'Aofcoii,  fano*  to  make  well  :  And 
many  Medicines,  in  the  chemical 
Pharmacy  particularly,  are  now  in 
the  Shops  under  this  Name,  as  the 
Conceits  or  their  Inventors  have 
been  pleafed  to  flx  it  upon  them  ; 
but  there  has  been  fo  much  Deceit 
herein,  that  the  Term  has  almofl 
loft  its  Credit. 

Panatella  and  Panada,  or  Pana- 
ta,  Panade,  a  Mixture  of  Bread  and 
Water  boiled  together,  probably 
thus  called,  from  Pants,  Bread. 

P anchrejlos,  or  Pancbr,-jion,  is  of 
the  fame  Signification  as  Panacea, 
but  little  ufed. 

Pavchymagoga,  from  'SJoTv,  omnis, 
all,  Succus,  Humour,  and  ayco, 

duco,  to  lead  or  draw  ;  is  aferibed 
to  fuch  Medicines  as  are  fuppofed  to 
purge  all  Humours  equally  alike  : 
but  this  is  a  Conceit  now  not  minded. 

Pancreas,  from  'tsoev,  omnif*ci\\.  and 
XPtetS*,  Caro,  Flefh,  quaf.  All  Flefti, 
The  Pancreas,  or  Sweet  bread,  is  a 
Z  4  Gland 
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Gland  of  the  conglomerate  Sort,  fi- 
tuated  between  the  Bottom  of  the 
Stomach,  and  the  Vertebrce  of  the 
Loins.  It  lies  acrofs  the  Abdomen^ 
reaching  from  the  Liver  to  the 
Spleen,  and  is  llrongly  tied  to  the 
Peritonaeum^  from  which  it  receives 
its  common  Membranes.  It  weighs 
commonly  four  or  five  Ounces.  It 
is  about  fix  Fingers  Breadth  long, 
two  broad,  and  one  thick.  Its 
Subllance  is  a  little  foft  and  fup- 
pie.  Every  little  Gland  has  a 
fmall  excretory  VelTel,  which  uni¬ 
ting  all  together,  form  one  common 
Dud  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Quill, 
clear  and  tranfparent,  like  to  a  lym¬ 
phatic  VelTel.  This  Dud  runs  all 
along  the  Middle  of  the  Pancreas, 
and  opens  into  the  Cavity  of  the 
Duodenum,  at  its  lower  End,  where 
there  is  a  little  Caruncle  at  its  Ori¬ 
fice.  Sometimes  it  joins  the  Dudius 
communis  Choledocus, '  and  then  both 
Open  at  one  Orifice  into  the  Duode¬ 
num.  This  Canal  was  firrt:  found 
by  Virt/ungius,  and  is  called  Ductus 
Pancreaiicus  VtrtJ'ungii. 

-  The  Pancreas  receives  Arteries 
from  the  Cceliac.  Its  Veins  carry 
their  Blood  into  the  fplenic  Branch 
of  the  T ena  Portee,  and  the  Inter- 
coftal  furnifhes  it  with  Nerves.  The 
Ufe  of  the  Succus  Pancreatuns  is  to 
dilute  the  Chyle  with  the  Liquor 
that  is  feparated  in  the  Glands  of 
the  Guts,  that  it  may  the  more  ea- 
fily  enter  the  Mouths  of  the  ladeal 
Veffels. 

Pancreas  Affellii.  See  Mefentery, 
and  hatleal  V eins.  i 

Pandiculation,  is  the  ReftlelTnefs 
Stretching  and  Uneafinefs  that  ufu- 
ally  accompany  the  cold  Fit  of  an 
intermitting  Fever 

Panic.  This  Term  Teems  to  have 
its  Original  from  the  Stratagem  of  a 
great  General,  vvhofe  Name  was 
Fan^  and  who  contrived,  with  a 


few  Men,  to  make  fucK  Shouts, 
where  the  Difpofition  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  and  Tome  Rocks  favoured  the 
Sound,  as  made  their  Numbers  ap¬ 
pear  To  large  to  the  Enemy,  as  ter¬ 
rified  them  from  an  advantageous 
Encampment  :  whence  a  faife  Fear 
ever  fince  is  called  a  Panic. 

Panicula,  the  Panicle,  is  a  Term 
in  Botany,  for  a  foft  woolly  Beard 
or  String,  on  which  the  Seeds  of 
fome  Plants  do  hang  pendulous,  as 
in  Reeds,  Millet,  Cf  c.  Whence  fucli 
are  called, 

Panniculated  Plants, 

Panniculus,  fignifies  the  fame  as 
Membrana,  which  fee.  Whence, 
Panniculus  Adipofus,  is  the  fame 
as  Membrana  Adipofa.  And, 

Panniculus  Carnofus,  the  fame  as 
Membrana  Carnofa.  And, 

Panniculus  Nernjofus,  the  fame  as 
the  preceding. 

Papillionaceous.  The  Flowers  of 
fome  Plants  are  thus  called  by  Bo- 
tanills,  which  reprefent  fomething 
of  the  Figure  of  a  Butterfly  with  its 
Wings  dilplayed.  And  here  the  Pe- 
tala,  or  Flower- Leaves,  are  always 
of  a  diform  Figure.  They  are  four 
in  Number,  but  joined  together  at 
the  Extremities  :  One  of  thefe  is 
ufually  larger  than  the  refl,  and  is 
erefted  in  the  Middle  of  the  Flower, 
and  by  fome  called  Vexillum.  The 
Plants,  that  have  this  Flower,  are 
of  the  leguminous  Kinds,  as  Peafe, 
Vetches,  iAc. 

Papilla’  Cordis.  See  Heart. 

Papillae  Intejiinorum,  See  Intef- 
tines. 

Papillae  Pyramidales.  See  Lingua, 
Papilla  Renum.  See  Kidnies.  Ma¬ 
ny  other  Parts  of  the  Body  are  alfo 
called  Papilla,  from  their  Likenefs 
to  a  Nipple  or  Teat,  this  Word  fig- 
nifying  fo  much. 

Pappus,  in  Botany,  is  that  foft, 
light  Down^j  which  grows  out  of  the 

Seed§ 
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Seeds  of  fome  Plants,  fuch  as  Thi- 
llles,  Dandelion,  Hawkweeds,  &c. 
and  which  buoys  them  up  fo  in  the 
Air,  that  they  can  be  blown  any 
where  about  with  the  Wind.  And 
therefore,  this  diftinguifhes  one  Kind 
of  Plants  which  is  called  Pappofa,  or 
Pappi  Florae, 

Far  F agum.  See  Ner^ve. 

Paracentejis,  from  'zxrotPctKSVTsio,  row- 
fungo,  to  pierce  through^  is  that 
Operation,  whereby  any  of  Ven¬ 
ters  are  perforated  to  let  out  any 
Matter,  as  Tapping  in  a  Tympany. 

Paracmafiicos,  and  Paracme,  •mtL- 
^(ieyLfJLciL^i)Co^,  •sscL^oLK/ii^j  exprelfes  the 
Declenlion  of  any  Diltemper  ;  as 
alfo,  according  to  Galen,  that  Part 
of  Life  where  a  Perfon  is  faid  to 
grow  old,  and  which  he  reckons 
from  35  to  49,  when  he  is  faid  to 
be  old. 

Paracynanche,  the  fame  as  Angina, 
which  fee. 

Paragogue,  fignihes  that  Fitnefs  of 
the  Bones  to  one  another,  as  is  dif- 
cernible  in  their  Articulation  ;  and 
Bones  which  are  thereby  eafier  of 
Redudion,  when  diflocated,  are,  by 
Hippocrates,  called 

Paralyjis,  See  Palfy, 

Paraphymojis,  from  'ssrap*',  circutn, 
about,  and  (pvpLods,  oblige,  to  bind ; 
is  a  Fault  in  the  Yard,  when  the 
Prepuce  is  fo  llrait,  that  it  will  not 
draw  over  the  Gians  :  and  this 
happens  oftenell  in  Venereal  Difor- 
ders,  where  the  Flumours  of  a  Gleet 
are  fo  fharp  as  to  caufe  this  Con- 
tradlion.  There  is  fometimes  a  Ne- 
cefTity,  in  this  Cafe,  to  fnip,  or  cut 
it  open,  otherwife  the  Humours  will 
be  pent  up  under  it,  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  Mifchief. 

Paraphrenitis,  is  a  Dihemper  of 
kin  to  the  Pleurify,  and  feared  in 
that  Part  of  the  Pleura  which  fur- 
rounds  the  Diaphragm,  or  Septum 
medmu}. 


Paraplegia.  See  Palfy.  And, 
Paraplexia,  is  the  fame. 

Parajiatoe.  See  Generation,  Parts 
of,  proper  to  Men,  and  Epididymis, 
Paragorics,  from  mi- 

tigo,  to  afiwage  :  All  Opiates  are 
thus  called.  See  Narcotics- 

Pararythmos,  is  a  Species  of  the 
Arythmos,  and  exprelTes  a  Pulfe  not 
fuitable  to  the  Age  of  a  Perfon. 

Parenchyma,  from  'uset^^zvy^^os^tranji- 
fundo,  to  ftrain  through.  The  An¬ 
cients  u  fed  to  imagine  fome  Parts  ia 
an  human  Body  mere  Flelh,  in  op- 
pofition  to  vafcular,  and  through 
which  lome  Humours  were  drained, 
as  Water  foaks  through  Earth  ;  bu^ 
better  Information  has  taught  other- 
wife.  Alfo, 

Parenchymata,  from  the  fame  De¬ 
rivation,  lignifies  all  t\\Q  Fife  era,  be- 
caufe  they  are  looked  upon  as  fo 
many  Strainers  to  the  Humours 
which  pafs  through  them. 

Par  it  tale  Os.  See  Cranium. 
Paronychia,  from  circum„ 

abput^  and  ow\.  Unguis,  the  Nail  ; 
is  a  Tumour  upon  the  End  of  a  Fin¬ 
ger,  commonly  called  a  Felon,  or 
Whitloe.  A  Plant  is  alfo  thus  cal¬ 
led,  from  its  fappofed  Virtues  in. 
fuppurating  and  cleanfmg  fuch  Tu¬ 
mors  ;  and  by  the  common  People 
Whitloe- Wort,  or  Grafs, 

Parotidos,  G  ands  behind  the  Ears# 
from  and  ak,  Auris,  the  Ear: 

fee  Mouth,  When  thefe  Glands  tu- 
mify  and  fuppurate,  which  they  are 
mod  apt  to  do  in  malignant  Cafes, 
the  Swellings  take  the  fame  Name.  ; 

Paroxyfrn,(vo\Xi  exacerho, 

to  aggravate,  is  the  Height  or  Fit  of 
any  Dideniper  that  returns  at  cer¬ 
tain  Times. 

Particle.  This  is  the  fame  as  Atom 
ot  Corpufcle which  fee.  But  it  may 
be  necelTary  here  farther  to  recite 
fome  of  thofe  Laws  by  which  thofe 
fmall  Portions  of  Matter  are  influ¬ 
enced 
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enced  in  their  Occurfions  and  Mo¬ 
tions,  befides  what  hath  been  al¬ 
ready  faid  under  the  Word  Attrac¬ 
tion  \  which  fee.  Sir  Ifaac  Nenvton, 
in  his  Optics.,  has  opened  a  Way  to 
determine  the  Bulk  of  the  fmalleft 
Particles,  and  has  demonftrated,  be¬ 
yond  all  Poffibility  of  Contradiilion, 
the  Hardnefs  of  the  Particles  of  the 
niinuteft  Magnitudes,  and  even  of 
thofe  which  conftitute  fluid  Bodies 
colIeClively.  And  on  the  fame 
Principles  has  Dr.  John  Kiil  taught 
ns  thefe  farther  Properties  of  Mat¬ 
ter  when  broke,  or  exifling  in  the 
fraaliefl  Portions. 

1.  That  the  leafi:  Particle  of  Mat¬ 
ter  aflignable  may  fo  fill  any  large 
afligned  Space,  that  the  Diameters 
of  the  Pores  between  its  Parts  may 
be  all  lefs  than  any  given  right 
Line,  or  fo  that  all  the  Parts  of 
fuch  a  Particle  fhall  be  nearer  to 
each  other  than  any  given  right 
Line. 

2.  Two  Bodies  may  be  given 
equal  in  Bulk,  but  yet  any  how  un¬ 
equal  in  fpecific  Gravity,  or  in  the 
Quantity  of  Matter  in  each  ;  fo 
that  the  Sums  of  the  Pores  in  each 
fliall  be  nearly  equal.  As  for  in- 
flance,  in  a  Cubic  Inch  of  Gold, 
and  another  of  Air,  the  Quantity 
of  Matter  in  the  former  may  be 
20000  times  as  great  as  that  in  the 
latter  j  yet  the  Vacuities  in  the 
Gold  may  be  to  thofe  in  the  Air, 
as  999999  to  looocoo,  which  is 
very  near  equal. 

3.  Thofe  Particles  which  confti- 
tute  Air,  Water,  or  any  other  Fluid, 
if  they  touch  one  another,  are  not 
abfolutely  folid ;  but  are  com¬ 
pounded  of  other  Particles,  which 
do  contain  within  them  many  Va¬ 
cuities.  And  fuch  Particles  of  Mat¬ 


ter  as  are  the  leaf!  of  all  others,  and 
which  are  perfedly  folid  and  devoid 
of  all  interfperfed  Vacuities,  may 
be  called  the  firfl,  or  primary  com¬ 
ponent  Particles  of  Matter,  or  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  firfl:  Compofition.  Such 
Molecul^e^  as  are  compounded  of 
thefe  firfl  Particles  only,  may  be 
called  Particles  of  the  fecond  Com¬ 
pofition.  And  fuch  Moles  as  are 
compounded  of  thefe  fecond  Mole- 
ciila.,  by  feveral  of  them  coalefcing 
together,  may  be  called  Particles  of 
the  third  Compofition ;  and  fo  on, 
to  the  laft  Compofition  of  Particles 
of  which  Bodies  are  made,  and  into 
whidi  they  are  primarily  diffolved. 

4,  If  a  Particle  of  Matter  touch 
any  Body,  the  Force  by  which  it 
tends  towards  that  Body,  or  by 
which  it  adheres  to  it,  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Con- 
taft  f  for  fuch  Particles  as  lie  re¬ 
mote  from  the  Place  of  Contaefl, 
add  nothing  to  the  Cohefion.  And, 
therefore,  according  to  the  feveral 
Degrees  or  Quantities  of  the  Con¬ 
tact  of  Particles,  there  will  arife 
feveral  Degrees  of  the  Fiimnefs  or 
Cohefion  of  Bodies.  Arid  the  great- 
eft  Force  or  Degree  of  Cohefion  will 
be,  when  the  Surfaces  of  the  cohe¬ 
ring  Particles  are  perfectly  plain  ; 
for  there  the  Force,  by  which  any 
one  Particle  adheres  to  another,  will 
[cfTsteris  parihns)  be  as  the  Parts  of 
the  Superficies  in  which  they  touch. 
And  hence  only  can  the  Caufe  of  the 
Cohefion  of  the  Parts  of  Matter  in 
folid  and  firm  Bodies  be  folved. 

5.  Thofe  Particles  are  moft  ea- 
flly  feparated  one  from  another, 
whofe  Contafts  with  other  Particles 
are  feweft  and  leaft ;  as  will  be  the 
Particles  of  a  fpherical  Figure.  And 
from  hence  only  can  the  true  Caufe 
of  Fluidity  arife. 

6.  If 
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6.  If  Texture  of  a  Body  be 
fuch,  that  its  Particles  of  the  laft 
Compofition  (Prop.  3  )  can  be 
moved  a  little  from  their  primary 
State  of  Cohefion  or  Contafl  by 
fome  external  Force,  but  yet  fo 
that  the  Particles  of  the  Body  do 
not  by  fuch  Force  run  into  any  new 
Contads  or  Cohefions  ]  then  they 
will  recover  again  their  former  Con- 
tads  by  the  Power  of  Attradion, 
or  by  a  Force  that  will  make  them 
tend  towards  one  another :  And 
confequently,  fuch  a  Body  will,  af¬ 
ter  the  Force,  recover  again  its  for¬ 
mer  Figure,  and  Pofition  of  its  Parr 
tides.  And  in  this  confifts  the  Rea- 
fon  of  Elafticity. 

7.  But  if  the  Texture  of  a  Body 
be  fuch,  that  when  its  Particles  are, 
by  fome  external  Force,  removed 
from  their  former  Contads,  they  go 
immediately  into  others  of  the  lame 
Degree,  that  Body  cannot  recover 
its  former  Figure  and  Pofition  of 
Parts.  And  this  is  the  Texture  of 
fuch  Bodies  as  are  foft. 

8.  As  Particles  which  are  per? 
i  fedly  folid,  will  attrad*  one  another 
j  the  mod  drongly ;  and  as  in  all 
I  other  Particles  the  Power  of  their 
j  Attradion  is  proportionable  to  their 

Denfity  or  Solidity,  fo  the  attrac¬ 
tive  Forces,  even  of  Particles  per- 
^  fedly  denfe  or  folid,  depend  much 
upon  their  Figures.  For  if  a  fmall 
'  Particle  of  Matter  he  fuppofed  to 
be  formed  into  an  indefinitely  fmall 
Plate,  of  a  circular  Figure  ;  and  if 
another  Particle  be  fuppofed  to  be 
in  a  right  Line  palTing  through  the 
Centre  of  that  Plate,  and  at  right 
Angles  to  its  Plane  :  then,  if  that 
Particle  be  diftant  from  the  circu¬ 
lar  Plate  a  loth  Part  of  the  Radius 
of  that  Circle,  the  Force  by  which 
that  Corpufcle  is  attraded  by  the 
Plate  is  30  times  lefs  than  if  the 


attrading  Matter  had  coalefced  in¬ 
to  a  fpherical  Figure ;  fo  that  the 
Virtue  of  the  whole  Particle  had 
been  dijffufed,  as  it  were,  from  one 
phylical  Point.  But  yet,  this  cir¬ 
cular  Plate  will  more  Rrongly  at¬ 
trad  the  Particle,  than  any  other 
Particle  of  the  fame  Weight  with 
it,  that  (hall  be  formed  into  a  long 
and  {lender  Cylinder. 

9.  Salts  are  Bodies,  whofe  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  lad  Compofidon  are 
endued  with  a  very  great  attradive 
Force  \  but  yet  between  thole  Par¬ 
ticles  there  are  very  many  Pores, 
which  are  pervious  to  Particles  of 
the  lad  Compofition  of  Water, 
which,  being  drongly  attraded  by 
the  faline  ones,  do  rulh  tow'ards 
them,  disjoin  their  Contad,  and 
diifolve  them. 

10.  A  Body,  fpecifically  heavier 
than  Water,  may  have  its  Magni¬ 
tude  fo  diminilhed,  that  it  (hall  be 
fufpended  by,  or  fwim  in  Water, 
and  not  be  carry 'd  downwards  by 
its  own  Weight ;  which  is  the 
Reafon  that  fmall  Particles  of  Salts 
and  Metals  will  fwim  in  fuch  Men- 
jiruums  as  will  diiTolve  in  thofe 
Metals,  dfc. 

11.  Greater  Bodies  attrad  one 
another  with  a  lefs  Force  than  lef- 
fer  do  :  For  the  Force,  with  w^hich. 


the  Bodies  A  and  B  attrad  one  an¬ 
other,  exerts  itfelf  only  in  thofe  Par¬ 
ticles  which  are  near  one  to  another, 
the  remote  ones  having  ,  no  fuch 
Force;  wherefore,  there  is  no  greater 
attradive  Force  required  to  move 
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tB®  Bodies  ^  and  J5  towards  one  ano¬ 
ther,  than  to  move  r  and  But  the 
Vdoeiry  of  Bodies,  of  the  fan.:e 
Force,  are  reciprocally  proportiona- 
Blo  to  thofe  Bodies ;  wherefore,  the 
Velocity,.  By  which  ^  tends  towards 
will  be  to  the  Velocity  with 
which  the  Particle  c,  apart  from  the 
Body,  tends  towards  as  the  Par- 
tkk  c  to  the  Body  (o  much  lefs, 
therefore,  is  the  Velocity  of  the  Bo- 
d^y  than  that  of  c  would  be,  if  it 
were  feparattd  from  it.  From  hence 
k  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  Motion  of 
the  greater  Bodies  is  naturally  fo 
iow,'  that  it  is  ufually  retarded  by 
an  ambient  Fluid,  or  other  Bodies 
round  about  them.  But  in  lelTer 
Bodies  this  actradfiv'e  Force  is  very 
active  and  vigorous,  and  is  the 
Caufe  of  a  great  many  phyhcal 
Eii’edts. 

12.  The  Particles  of  Matter  tho’ 
they  do  not  touch,  may  come  fo 
near  one  to  another,  that  their  mu¬ 
tual  attractive  Force  fhall  much  ex¬ 
ceed  the  Force  of  Gravity. 

1 3.  If  a  Particle  placed  in  a  Fluid 
be  equally  attraded  every  where 
by  all  the  ambient  Particles  of  th©^ 
Fluid,  no  Motion  of  the  Particle 
y/ill  arife  from  thence ;  but  if  it  be 
attracted  by  fome  Particles  more, 
and  by  others  lefs,  it  will  move  that 
Way  where  the  Attradion  is  great • 
eft,  and  the  Motion  produced  will 
be  anfwerable  to  the  Inequality  of 
the  Attradion. 

14.  If  a  Body  be  placed  in  a 
Fluid,  and  its  Particles  do  more 
attrad  the  Particles  of  the  Fluid, 
than  the  Particles  of  the  Fluid  do 
one  another  ;  and  if  there  be  alfo 
in  that  Body  any  Pores,  pervious 
to  the  Particles  of  the  Fluid  ;  then 
the  Particles  of  the  Fluid  will  foon 


diftufe  thenifelves  .  through  thofe 
Pores.  And  if  the  Cohefion  of  the 
Parts  of  the  Body  be  not  ftrong, 
but  that  it  may  be  lurmounted  by 
the  Impetus  of  the  Particles  of  the 
Fluid  rufhing  upon  it,  and  every 
Way  into  its  Pores  ;  there  will  a- 
rife  from  thence  a  Difiblution  of 
that  Body.  Hence  the  Reafon  of 
the  DilToiution  of  Bodies  in  Men- 
Jiruums ;  Ira  order  to  which,  three 
Things  are  always  neceffary.  i. 
That  the  Particles  of  the  Body  to  be 
diftblved  do  more  ftrongly  attrad 
the  Menjiruum  than  thofe  of  the 
Menji ruum  Ao  QViQ  zr\Qt\\Qv.  2,  That 
the  Bodies  have  Fores  pervious  to 
the  Particles  of  the  Menjiruum* 
3.  That  the  Cohefion  of  the  con- 
ilituent  Particles  of  the  Body  be 
not  fo  ftrong,  but  that  it,  may  be 
broken  by  the  violent  Adion  of 
the  Particles  of  the  Menjiruum  up¬ 
on  it. 

15.  If  Particles  mutually  attrad- 
ing  each  other,  do  alfo  mutually 
touch  one  another,  no  Motion  can 
arife  ;  but  if  they  are  feparated 
from  one  another  a  very  fmall 
Diftanee,  a  Motion  muft  arife  from 
^  their  mutual  Attradion  :  Though, 
if  they  are  removed  from  each  o- 
ther  fo  far  that  they  cannot  attrad 
one  another  more  than  they  will 
the  Particles  of  the  Fluid  in  which 
they  are,  then  on  that  Account 
alfo  will  no  Motion  be  produced. 
From  theie  Principles  ail  the  Phe¬ 
nomena  of  Fermentation,  and  all 
Effervefcences  do  proceed.  And 
hence  appears  the  Reafon  why 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  mingled  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Water,  hath  fo  great  an  Ebul¬ 
lition  :  For  by  the  Infufion  of  the 
Water,  the  faline  Particles  are  a 
little  disjoined  from  their  mutual 
Contads  ;  but  fmee  they  do  much 
more  attrad  one  another  than  they 

do 
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do  the  Particles  of  the  Water,  and 
iince  they  are  not  every  way  e- 
qually  attrafted,  a  confiderable 
Motion  mud  from  thence  arife. 
And  from  hence  alfo  may  be  feen 
the  Reafon,  why  fo  great  an  Ebul¬ 
lition  arifqs  from  putting  Filings 
of  Steel  into  the  former  Mixture 
of  Oil  of  Vitriol  with  a  little  Wa¬ 
ter;  for  the  Particles  of  the  Steel 
have  a  very  great  Degree  of  Ela- 
fticity,  and  thence  a  drong  Refi- 
lition  mud  arife.  And  from  hence 
alio  it  is,  that  fome  Menjiruums 
a£l  with  a  greater  Force,  and  will 
fooner  diffolve  fome  Metals,  v/hen 
mingled  with  a  little  Water,  than 
when  pure,  and  without  fuch  Mix¬ 
ture. 

16,  If  the  Particles  which  do 
mutually  attrafl  each  other  have 
no  Eladicity,  then  they  are  not 
refleded  back  from  one  another, 
but  will  form  Aggregates  of  Par- 
tides,  from  whence  Coagulation 
arifes:  And  if  thefe  Aggregates 
exceed  in  fpecifick  Gravity  the 
Weight  of  the  Fluid,  and  are  large 
enough,  a  Precipitation  will  fuc- 
ceed ;  tho’  a  Precipitation  may  alfo 
arife  from  the  fpecifick  Gravity  of 
the  Menjiruum  being  diminidied  or 

^  increafed. 

17.  If  the  Figure  of  Particles 
mutually  attradling  each  other, 
when  fwimming  in  a  Fluid,  be 
fuch,  that  there  is  a  greater  at- 
tradling  Force  in  fome  of  their  gi¬ 
ven  Parts  than  in  others,  as  alfo  a 
greater  Contad  there;  then  thofe 
Particles  will  coalefce  into  Bodies 
having  given  Figures :  And  this 
W'ay  Crydallization  arifes ;  and, 
from  the  Figures  of  the  Crydals 
given.  Geometry  will  determine 
the  Figuree  Qf  the  component  Par- 
tkles. 


1 3.  If,  between  two ,  Partkles  of 
a  Fluid,  another  {ball  interpofe,, 
whofe  two  oppofite  Faces  or  Sides^, 
have  very  great  attraftive  Forces  s 
this  interpofing  Particle  will  glew 
or  faden  the  other  two  to  itfdf^ 
and  when  this  is  done  throughoBE 
the  whole  Fluid,  that  Fluid  Vv'ili  'fee 
frozen,  or  turned  into  Ice., 

19.  If  a  Body  of  fome  Bulk 
emit  a  large  Quantity  of  Efiii-vioe 
and  the  Parcicles  of  fuch 
have  a  very  great  attrading  Forces 
then  will  thefe  Eff.unjia.^  when  th«y 
come  near  any  lefier  or  iightezr 
Body,  by  their  attrading  Fotoe^ 
furmount  the  Gravity  of  thofe  Bo¬ 
dies,  and  lift  them  up.  to  the  Bo¬ 
dies  from  whence  they  flow;  and 
fince  the  Efiunjia  are  much  moiie 
copious  and  thick  at  leffer  Dif- 
tances  from  the  emittent  Body,  than 
at  greater,  the  light  Body  will  be 
attraded  by  dill  more  and  more 
denfe  Effiii<via,  and,  at  lad,  be 
brought  to  adhere  to  the  emittent 
Body,  And  this  Way  mod  of  the 
Phenomena  of  Eledricity  may  be 
folved.  See  Cohefion^ 

Partus,  Delivery.  See  F/rtus, 

PaJJinje  Principles,  are  fuch  as  the 
Chymids  mean  by  Earth,  ^c.  but 
their  Didindion  is  ufelefs,  becaufls 
in  all  Matter  there  is  fuch  a  Prin¬ 
ciple;  fo  that  what  one  feems  to 
have,  in  Adivity  or  Inadivity^ 
more  than  another,  arifes  only  from 
their  did'erent  Modification.  See 
Vis  InertifS. 

Pajfulatuin,  is  a  Term  given  bf 
Difpenfatory  Writers  to  fome  Medi¬ 
cines,  where  Raifins  are  the  chief 
Ingredient,  as  the  Eleduarium  pa£u- 
latum,  &c. 

Paliillunr,  a  little  Lump  of  Pade, 
or  Balk  made  to  take,  like  a  ho^ 
aenge. 
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FateUat  the  Knee-pan :  This  is  a  Humerus y  tetween  the  Biceps  and 
little  round  Bone  about  two  Inches  Deitoides,  Its  Fibres,  near  their  In- 
broad,  pretty  thick,  a  little  convex  fertion,  decuffate  one  another.  Thofe 
on  both  Sides,  and  covered  with  a  which  come  from  the  Cla<vicle  or  firft 
fmooth  Cartilage  on  its  Fore  fide ;  Ribs,  are  on  the  lower  Side  of  the 
it  is  foft  in  Children,  but  very  hard  Tendon;  and  thofe  from  the  infe- 
in  thofe  of  riper  Years:  It  is  called  rior  Ribs,  are  on  the  upper  Side  of 
alfo  Mola.  Over  it  paffes  the  Ten-  the  Tendon. 

don  of  the  Mufcles  which  extend  the  Pedorals,  are  fuch  Medicines  as 
Leg,  to  which  it  ferves  as  a  Fully  are  good  in  Diftempers  of  the  Breaft, 
for  facilitating  their  Motion,  by  re-  from  Pedtusy  the  Breaft. 
moving  their  Dirediion  from  the  Peiious  Osy  the  {a.me  33  Sfemum. 
Centre  of  Motion.  PeSius,  the  Breaft,  moft  ftridlly  in- 

Pathema^  from  Afec-  eludes  the  whole  Cavity,  commonly 

tm  animiy  Paftion,  or  Affedionj  called  by  Anatomifts,  7^-? 
hence.  gion\  but  by  fome  Writers  is  more 

Pathetic  Nerqje  5  fee  Nerntey  and  *  reftrained  to  particlar  Parts  of  that 
Pathognomonic k  Signsj  from  the  for-  Livifton-. 
mer,  and  yiveacnLcuy  cogno/coy  to  know,  Pediculationy  Morbus  Pedicularisyhy 
are  fuch  Signs  of  a  Difeafe  as  are  the  Greeksy  (pUi^iaa-i^y  is  a  particular 
infeparable,  telling  the  EBence  or  Foulnefs  of  the  Skin  very  apt  to  breed 
real  Nature  of  the  Difeafe:  And  Lice;  and  is  faid  to  be  the  Diftem- 
Pathologyy  from  the  former,  and  per  of  the  Egyptiansy  which  we  read 
Mycoy  narro,  to  relate,  is  that  Part  of  among  the  Plagues  with  which 
of  Medicine  which  relates  to  the  God  punifhed  that  People. 
Diftempers,  with  their  Differences,  Pediculus,  among  Botanifts,  ligni- 
Caufes,  and  Eftefts,  incident  to  the  ties  the  Stalk  or  Stem  upon  which 
human  Body.  grows  the  Leaf,  Fruit,  or  Flower  of 

Patientice  Mufculusy  the  Mufcle  of  any  Plant. 

Patience,  thus  called  from  its  great  Pedilu'viumy  Horn  pedes-^  the  Foot, 
Service  in  Labour ;  it  is  the  fame  as  and  la<voy  to  waih,  is  a  Bath  for 
the  Levator  Scapula;,  which  fee,  the  Feet. 

Pec^uePs  Dubi,  See  Duttus  Phora-  Pedunculus,  in  Botany,  the  Foot- 


ftalk  of  a  Flower,  diftinguiftied  from 


tuus. 


PeBinesus  Mufculus,  is,  according  that  of  a  Leaf, 
to  Riolanusy  that  Part  of  the  Priceps  Pelican,  is  an  Inftrument  to  draw 
which  arifes  neareft  to  the  Cartilage  Teeth  with;  alfo  a  chymical  Veflel, 
of  the  Os  pubis.  Pellicle,  is  a  Film  or  Fragment  of 

Peclinis  Os,  the  fame  as  Os  pubis,  a  Membrane,  from 
See  OJfa  innominata.  Pellis,  the  Skin,  or  Hide  of  any 

PiBoralis  Mu/cidus,  is  a  Mufcle  Creature, 
that  moves  the  Arm  forward;  it  Pelvis,  fignifies  a  Bafon:  For 
arifeth  by  a  flefhy  and  femicircular  which  rcafon  feveral  Cavities  in  the 
Beginning  from  the  inner  Half  of  Body  are  called  by  this  Name;  as 
the  ciavtcula,  from  the  fix  fuperior  the  lower  Part  of  the  Abdomen,  the 
Ribs;  and  it  covereth  a  great  Part  Hollow  of  the  Kidnies,  lAc. 
of  the  Breaft,  and  is  inferted  by  a  Penetrating,  is  faid  of  any  thing 
Iliort  bat  ftrong  and  broad  Tendon  fubtle  and  piercing. 
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pliyfical  PofTeffion  of  che  fame  Place 
by  two  Bodies,  fo  that  the  Parts  of 
the  one  do  every  way  penetrate 
into,  and  adequately  fill  up  the  Di- 
nienfions  or  Places  of  the  Parts  of  the 
other,  which  is  manifeftly  impolii- 
ble,  and  contradidory  to  Demon- 
flration. 

Fenicilla,  is  a  Lozenge  made 
round  by  rolling;  the  fame  2.sTu~ 
rundula:  From  Petiidllus,  a  Pencil, 
which  it  refembles  in  Shape. 

Penidium^  a  kind  of  clarified  Su¬ 
gar,  with  a  Mixture  of  Starch,  made 
up  into  fmall  Rolls. 

Penis.  See  Generation,  Parts  of, 
proper  to  Men. 

Penis  Cerebri,  the  fame  as  Conarion, 
See  Brain. 

Penis  Muliehris,  the  fame  as  Clito¬ 
ris.  See  Generation,  Parts  of,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Women. 

Pennata,  Winged,  from  Penna,  a 
Wing;  amongft  Botanills,  are  thofe 
Leaves  of  Plants  that  grow  diredlly 
one  againft  another  on  the  fame  Rib 
or  Stalk;  as  thofe  of  Afh,  Walnut- 
trees, 

Penfile,  is  faid  of  fome  Warts, 
Excrefcencies,  or  Tumours,  which 
hang  by  a  fmall  Root,  as  if  eafy  to 
come  olF. 

Pentagynia,  from  qiiinqtie,  five, 
and  mulier,  a  Woman  ;  one  of 
the  Orders  in  the  fifth,  tenth,  ele¬ 
venth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
twentieth  Claffes  in  the  Linnrean  Sy- 
ftem  :  in  thofe  Claffes  it  difiinguifhes 
the  Plants  in  whofe  Frudification 
there  are  five  Piftilla,  or  female 
Organs  of  Generation. 

Pentandria,  from  as  above,  and 
maritus,  a  Hufband ;  the  fifth 
Clals  in  the  Linn^an  Syftem ;  it 
comprehends  fuch  Flowers  as  have 
five  Stamina,  or  male  Organs  of 
Generation.  Its  Orders  are  Six. 

Pentapharmacon,  from  'zsrh'/s,  quin¬ 
ine,  five,  and  Rea.edium, 


Remedy ;  is  any  Medicine  confiding 
of  five  Ingredients, 

Pepafmos,  the  fame  as 

Concodion  or  Maturation  j  whence 

Pepiich,  are  fuch  Things  as  pro¬ 
mote  Concodion. 

Per  acute,  very  fharp :  Difeafes 
are  thus  called,  when  greatly  in¬ 
flamed  or  aggravated  beyond  mea^ 
fare. 

Percolation^  firalning  thro’,  from 
per,  through,  and  colo,  to  flraln:  It 
is  generally  applied  to  animal  Secre¬ 
tion,  from  the  Office  of  the  Glands, 
refembling  that  of  a  Strainer,  ia 
tranfmitting  the  Liquors  that  pafr 
through  them. 

Per  deliquium,  by  Melting;  as 
Salt  of  Tartar,  dilfolved  in  the  Air, 
is  called  Oil  of  Tartar  per  deliquium^ 
&c. 

Per  defcevfum,  by  Defcent,  is  a 
particular  Manner  of  Diftillation. 

^  Perennial,  flridly  fignifies  any¬ 
thing  which  lafts  all  the  Year,  the 
Word  importing  only  fo  much; 
from  per  and  annus;  as  thofe  Vege¬ 
tables  which  fhed  not  their  Leaves 
in  the  V^inter,  commonly  called 
Ever-greens;  but  by  lome  Writers 
it  is  ufed  much  in  the  fame  Senle  as 
continual,  and  applied  to  Fevers 
which  have  no  Intermiffions, 

_  Perfeaion,  is  often  ufed  for  that 
higheil  or  beft  State,  to  which  any 
natural  Produdions  are  capable  of 
being  brought,  although  even  then 
they  are  far  from  Perfedion  in 
the  mod  rigid  Signification  of  the 
Word 

Perforans  Mufculus,  is  a  Mufcic 
that  arifes  from  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  Pibia ;  and  paffing  un¬ 
der  the  inner  Ankle  and  Ligament 
that  ties  the  Pibia  and  Os  Calcis 
together,  it  divides  into  four  Ten¬ 
dons,  which  paffing  the  Holes  of  the 
Perforatus,  {the  Word  importing 
boring  or  paffing  through}  are  in- 
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ferted  Into  the  third  Bones  of  each 
Idler  Toe.  There  is  a  Majfa  Carnea^ 
(a  flefhy  Subftance)  that  ariles  from 
the  Os  Calcisy  and  which  joins  the 
Tendons  of  this  Mufcle  where  the 
Z*uhricales  begin. 

Perforatus  Muf cuius ^  alfo  called 
]plexot‘  Bre^tSy  is  a  Mufcle  that  a- 
jrifes  from  the  inner  and  lower  Part 
of  the  Os  Calcis,  and  is  inferred  by 
four  Tendons  into  the  fecond  Pha¬ 
lanx  of  each  Toe.  Thefe  Tendons 
are  perforated,  to  give  way  to  the 
Tendons  of  the  Perforans. 

P  erf  oration  i  is  the  palfi  Tg  any 
one  Body  through  another,  as  a 
thing  is  bored  throV;  but  is  chiefly 
ufed  by  Phyficians  for  the  penetra- 
ting'by  an  Inftrument  into  any  of 
the  great  Cavities,  as  is  the  Ope- 
ration  of  the  paracentefis.  Hilda- 
nus  alfo  ufes  it  for  fuch  Erofion  of 
the  Bones  as  eats  them  through;  and 
Ibme  other  chirurgical  Writers  for 
the  opening  any  Ablcefs  by  an  In¬ 
ftrument. 

Perianthlum,  from  'zvgpl,  circum^ 
about,  and  ctvQor,  Plos^  a  Blower, 
in  Botany,  denotes  that  Sort  of  Flo¬ 
wer-cup,  which  either  confifts  of  fe¬ 
deral  Leaves,  or  elfe  of  one  Leaf 
divided  into  feveral  Segments,  and 
furrounds  the  lower  Fart  of  the' 
flower. 

Pericardium,  from  circum, 

about,  and  JtctpJ  lot.  Cor,  the  Heart, 
is  the  Membrane  encompafling  the 
Heart.  See  Heart. 

Pericarpia,  from  circum, 

about,  and  Carpus,  the  Wrifl;  are 
Medicines  that  are  applied  to  the 
Wrifl. 

Pericardium,  or  Seed-vefiel,  from 
©•gpl,  circum,  and  ycoL’^'icos,  fcmen,^QQd, 
in  Botany,  is  the  Germen  grown 
to  Maturity.  It  is  defined  by  Lin- 
naus  as  an  Entrail  of  the  Plant  big 
with  Seeds,  which  it  difcharges 
when  ripe.  It  is  dihinguiihed,  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  Circumflances  which 
attend  it,  into  eight  different  Kinds. 
I,  A  Capfule,  2.  A  Siliqua  or  Pod, 
3.  A  Legumen,  4*  A  Coiiceptacle, 
5.  A  Drupe,  6.  A  Pomum,  7.  A 
Bacca  or  Berry,  8.  A  Strobilus.  See 
the  Ai  tides  Capfule,  &c. 

Periclafs,  'ZzreolKAOtO'jf,  is  a  Term 
ufed  by  Galen  for  luch  a  total  Frac¬ 
ture  of  a  Bone  as  quite  divides  it, 
and  forces  it  out  through  the  Flefh 
into  Sight. 

Pericranium,  from  'usip],  circum, 
about,  and  Cranium,  the  Skull,  is 
the  Membrane  that  covers  the  Skull. 
It  is  a  very  thin  and  pervous  Mem¬ 
brane,  of  an  exquiflte  Senfe,  which 
covers  immediately  not  only  the 
Cranium,  but  all  the  Bones  of  the 
Body,  except  the  Teeth,  for  which 
Realon  it  is  alfo  called  the  Pe^ 
rioftum,  from  the  former  Part  as 
before,  and  Os,  a  Bone.  It  is  tied 
to  the  Dura  Mater  by  feme  Fibres 
which  pafs  thio’  all  the  Pores  of  the 
Skull.  It  receives  Veins  from  the 
external  Jugulars,  Arteries  from  the 
Carotides,  Nerves  from  the  fifth  Pair 
of  the  Brain,  and  from  the  fecond 
of  the  Neck. 

Periergia,  is  any  need- 

lefs  Caution  or  Trouble  in  an  Opera¬ 
tion,  as  ^  is  one  who  dilpat- 

ches  it  without  any  unneceffary  Cir- 
cumftances:  Both  the  Terms  are  met 
with  in  Hippocrates,  and  others  of 
the  Greek  Writers. 

Perimeter,  is  the  Corapafs  or  Sum 
of  all  the  Sides  which  bound  any 
Figure,  of  what  Kind  foever,  whe¬ 
ther  reclilinear  or  mixed. 

PeryniSiides,  are  little  Swellings 
like  Nipples. 

Period,  is  the  Space  in  which  a 
Diftemper  continues  from  its  Begin¬ 
ning  to  its  Declenfion  ;  and  fuch  as 
return  after  a  certain  Space,  with 
like  Symptoms,  are  called 

Periodical  Dtfmpers, 

Perio* 
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Terlojlewm,  See  Pericranium. 

Peripatetick  P hiPfophy,  is  fo  named 
from  thofe  who  itudied  and  taught, 
walking  about,  and  who  were  there¬ 
fore,  called 

Peripateticks,  from  per- 

ambulo,  to  walk  about :  the  chief  of 
thefe  was  Ariftotle\  and  all  'who 
have  fince  efpoufed  his  Dodlrines 
have  gone  under  the  fame  Name, 
whether  they  have  continued  the 
Pradlice  of  Walking  or  not- 

Periphery,  from  circum- 

fero,  to  furround,  is  the  Circumfe-^ 
rence  of  a  Circle  or  a  Sphere. 

Periphimofis.  See  Phtmofis. 

Peripneumonia,  from  circum, 

about,  and  ejjykvpicc'),  Pulnio,  the 
Lungs,  or  'srAcoi  fpiro,  to  breathe;  is 
an  Inflammation  of  fome  Parts  of 
^ borax,  that  occafions  Shortnefs 
of  Breath  ;  and  it  generally  goes  oft- 
by  Expefloration,  and  fuch  Means 
as  have  Succefs  in  Afthma’s.  Some 
Authors  diftinguifh  this  into  <vera, 
the  true,  and  notha,  the  fpurious 
Peripneumony ;  bat  fuch  Difference 
is  of  no  great  Moment. 

Peripyema,  'K'SpiTTuM/v.ct,  is  a  Col- 
Icdlion  of  Matter  about  any  Part,  as 
round  a  Tooth  in  the  Gums ;  and 
Perirrhcea,  'OTS^/pporot,  is  a  Reflux 
of  Humours  from  the  Habit  of  the 
Body  into  any  of  the  larger  Ernunc- 
tories  for  its  Excretion,  as  in  an  hy- 
dropical  Cafe,  of  Water  upon  the 
Bowels  or  Kidnies,  where  it  pafies 
away  by  Urine  or  Stool. 

-  Perijialtick  Motion,  from 
Haaco,  contraho,  to  contract:  is  that 
vermicular  Motion  of  the  Guts, 
which  is  made  by  the  ContraRion 
of  the  fpiral  Fibre,  whereby  the  Ex¬ 
crements  are  preff'ed  downwards, 
and  voided. 

Perijlaphyllmia  ;  there  is  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external,  being  two  Muf- 
des  of  the  Vnjula,  the  one  pulling 


it^  forw^ards,  and  the  other  back-* 

wards. 

Perijierna,  from  circum,  a- 

bout,  and  the  Sternum,  the  Breaft- 
Bone,  exprefes  all  on  both  Sides 
that  Part. 

Perijioma,  or  rather  Perijiroma,, 
properly  flgnifies  any  Co¬ 
vering;  but  is  applied  by  Pecquet  to 
the  mucous  Lining  of  the  Inteffines, 
the  fame  which  B  IJius  calls  Mufeum 
nj'illojurn',  Eartholine,  Ciujia  Membra^ 
nofa  I  and  De  Graaf,  Crujia  F ermi* 
cularis. 

Ptri/yfiole,  is  a  Paufe 

or  Intermiffion  between  the  Svftole 
and  Diaftole,  which  is  by  molt  de¬ 
nied  to  be  perceived  in  W'eil  Perfons  ; 
but  wdien  dying  it  is  very  fenfibly 
felt. 

Peritoneum,  from  'orz^ikivce,  cir-^ 
cumtendo,  to  ffretch  round.  This 
lies  immediately  under  the  Mufcles 
of  the  lower  Belly,  and  is  a  thin 
and  foft  Membrane,  which  inclofes 
all  the  Bowels  contained  in  the  lower 
Belly,  covering  all  the  Inflde  of  its 
Cavity.  Its  external  Superficies  is 
unequal,  where  it  adheres  to  the 
tranfverfe  Mufcles.  The  internal 
is  very  fmooth  and  polifhed  ;  it  has 
a  number  of  fniall  Glands  that  fe- 
parate  a  Liquor  which  fupplies  the 
Inteffines,  and  facilitates  their  Mo¬ 
tion.  When  thefe  Glands  are  ob- 
ftruded,  the  Peritoneum  grows  thick, 
as  may  be  feen  in  feveral  Dropfies, 
The  Upper- Part  of  this  Membrane 
covers  the  Midriff,  to  which  it  clofe- 
ly  adheres:  The  Fore-part  of  it 
ffrikes  to  the  tranfverfe  Mufcles, 
and  Linea  Alba ;  the  lower  Part  of 
it  to  the  Os  Pubis  ;  and  the  Back- 
part  of  it  to  the  Qs  Sacrum,  and 
Vertehre  of  the  Loins.  ’Tis  a  double 
Membrane,  and  contains  in  its  Du- 
plicatures  the  Umbilical  Veffels,  the 
Bladder,  the  Ureters,  the  Kidnies, 
A  a  and 
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the  Spermatick  V'effels ;  to  all 
■which  it  gives  a  Membrane,  as  alio 
to  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Stomach,  In- 
teftlnes,  and  Womb.  Its  external 
Lamina  has  tU'O  Produftions,  like  to 
two  Sheaths,  which  pafs  through 
the  Rings  of  the  oblique  and  tranf- 
verfe  Mufcles  in  the  Groin,  for  the 
PalTage  of  the  Spermatick  Veffels 
in  Men,  and  for  the  round  Liga- 
meiits  of  the  Womb  in  Women. 
Thefe  Produftions,  being  come  to 
the  Tefticles  in  Men,  dilate  and 
form  the  T^unica  Vaginal  s.  The  in¬ 
ternal  Lamina,  which  is  here  very 
thin,  having  accompanied  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Produdlions  a  little  Way, 
cleaves  clofe  to  the  Spermatick  Vef- 
fels,  and  round  Ligaments  of  the 
Womb,  T ho,  Peritoneum  has  Veins 
and  Arteries  from  the  Phrenice, 
from  the  Mammillary,  the  Epigaf- 
trick,  and  often  from  the  Sperma- 
ticks.  Its  Nerves  are  of  thofe 
which  are  diftributed  in  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Abdomen.  It  has  likewife  a 
few  Lymphuticks,  which  difcharge 
themfelves  into  the  Iliack  Glands. 
By  the  Elailicity  of  its  Fibres,  it 
eahly  dilates  and  contrails  in  Refpi- 
ratio'ii  and  Conception.  If  it  breaks, 
it  caufes  a  Rupture  either  in  the 
Groin  or  Navel.  Its  Ufe  is  to  con¬ 
tain  the  Bowels  of  the  Abdomen, 
and  to  give  each  of  them  an  outer 
Coat. 

Perizoma,  'zzrsf;-^o^ot,  friflly  fgni- 
fies  a  Girdle;  but  by  Hildanus,  and 
fome  other  chirurgical  Writers,  it  is 
applied  to  fuch  Inllruments  for  fup- 
porting  Ruptures,  which  wm  com¬ 
monly  call  rruffes.  Some  alfo  ex- 
prcfs  by  it  the  Diaphragm. 

Pernio,  is  a  Swelling  in  the  Hand^ 
and  Feet,  from  a  thick  Blood,  with 
great  Heat  and  Itching ;  and  com¬ 
monly  called  Chilblanes,  and  Kibes. 

Perona,  the  fame  as  Fibula, 


which  fee  .  From  this  Term  corAes 
that  of 

Peroneus  Mufculus,  or  Peroneu^ 
Anticus,  a  Mufcle  of  the  Leg  that  is 
joined  to  the  Pojticus  in  its  Origina¬ 
tion,  which  is  from  the  upper  and 
external  Part  of  the  Fibula  ;  and 
running  thro’  the  Channel  which  is 
in  the  external  Ankle,  it  is  inferted 
into  the  Os  Metatarfi. 

Pei  'oneus  Pojiicus,  arifes  from  the 
fuperior  and  external  Part  .of  the 
Perone,  or  Fibula  ;  and  defeending, 
it  pafies  thro’  the  Fiffure  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Ankle  under  the  Sole  of  the 
Foot,  to  be  inferted  into  the  Os 
Metatarjl,  that  full ai ns  the  little  Toe. 
When  this  Mufcle  adleth,  k  pulleth 
the  Foot  outwards. 

Perpetual  Motion.  See  Nature, 
Lanx's  of.  Law  11. 

Per  fe,  by  itfelf,  as  fqme  Things 
are  drawn  by  Dillillation  without  any 
additional  Helps  to  I'aife  them ;  as 
the  genuine  Spirit  of  Iiartfhorn,  thus 
called  in  oppofitron  to  that  which  is 
affifted  with  Quickfilver. 

Perfpiration,  a  Breathing  through-. 
See  Baths,  and  Bathing  ;  Cuticula, 
and  Cutis.  And  what  flies  off  this 
Way,  is  called 

Perfpirable  Matter.  See  as  a- 
bove. 

Pes,  the  Foot,  In  this  are  diflin- 
guilhed  three  Parts,  thesTarfus,  Metct- 
tarfus,  and  Toes ;  which  fee. 

Pes,  a  Foot.  ITe  eighth  Degree 
in  the  Linnean  Scale  for  meafuring 
the  Parts  of  Plants :  from  the  El¬ 
bow  to  the  Bafis  of  the  Thumb,  or 
twelve  Parifian  Inches.  See  Men* 
Jura. 

Pejfary,  is  an  oblong  Form  cf 
Medicine  made  to  thruft  up  into  the 
Uterus,  upon  fome  extraordinary  Oc- 
caflons. 

Pejlis,  the  Plague,  is  a  Diflemper 

C0I3Qe- 
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c'5'mmunicated  by  Infeflion  ;  which 
fte,  and  Contagion,  Whence 

Pejiilential  Dijlempey-s,  are  thofe  To 
communicated. 

Petala^  is  a  Term  in  Botany  fig- 
cifying  thofe  hne  coloured  Leaves 
that  compofe  the  Flowers  of  all 
Plants.  Whence  Plants  are  diftin-- 
guilhed  into  Monopet  alous,  whofe 
Flower  is  in  one  continued  Leaf ; 
Pripetalous^  P entapetalous^  and  Poly- 
p^t alous y  when  they  conhll  of  three, 
five,  or  many  Leaves.  See  Flo'xver. 
Hence 

Petalodesy  'zvsraAoLss*,  is  by  Hippo¬ 
crates  applied  to  an  Urine  which 
hath  in  it  flaky  Subftances  refem- 
bling  Leaves. 

Petechia,  are  Spots  in  the  Skin 

j. 

like  Flea-Bites,  which  come  out  in 
feme  Fevers.  Whence 

Petechial  Feaoery  is  the  Spotted 
Fever,  commonly  fo  called. 

Petiolusy  in  Botany,  the  Footflalk 
of  a  Leaf. 

PetrefaSliony  and 

Pehifadioriy  from  Petr  ay  a  Rock 
or  Stone,  and  facio^  to  make  ;  to 
turn  into  Stones.  This  is  applied 
to  fome  Subilances,  that  by  certain 
Springs  or  Liquor  Rem  changed 
into  Stone :  But  there  is  not  in  fuch 
Cafes  any  real  Tranfmutation  of 
another  Subftance  into  Stone,  but 
only  Particles  of  Stone  which  be¬ 
fore  floated  in  a  Liquor,  lodged  and 
depofited  in  the  Pores  of  fuch  Sub¬ 
ftances,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  and  fuch 
Plenty,  as  to  leave  very  little  elfe 
than  the  Appearance  of  a  Stone. 
This  is  alfo  frequently  done  by  an 
Incruftation  of  irony  Particles  upon 
fome  Bodies,  as  Salts  ihoot  upon 
and  adhere  to  them. 

Petroleufiiy  feu  Oleum  Pet  res.  Rock 
Oil  ;  a  Fluid  Bitumen  or  Mineral 
Oil  ;  exuding  from  the  Clefts  of 
Kocks,  or  from  the  Earth,  or  found 
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floating  dn  the  Surface  of  Wa¬ 
ters,  •  in  dilferent  Parts  of  Pluropc, 
and  more  plentifully  in  the  wanner 
Countries  ;  fimilarj  in  its  general 
Properties,  to  the  Oils  extracted  by 
Diilillation  from  Pit  coal,  Amber,' 
and  Other  foLd  Bituminous  Bodies* 
The  more  PetroFn  h^vQ  been 

diftinguifhed  by  the  Name  of'  Nap¬ 
tha;,  and  tlie  thicker  by  thofe  of 
PiJf’Jphaitum  and  PiJJ'tliiim.  Their 
general  Virtues  are  thefe  of  Stimu¬ 
lants,  externaljy,  in  Rheumatic 
Pains,  Paifies,  fffr.  and  are  fome- 
tlmes  preferibed  internally,  in  ner¬ 
vous  Complaints,  and  as  Diuretics. 

PetroJumOs.  $zt  Cranium. 

Phacodesy  C{)c<,)tolS.viS‘,  is  uled  by  Hlp^ 
pocratesy  for  hypochondriacal  Per- 
fonsj  whofe  Complexions  are  of  a 
Lentil  Colour,  as  Upophacedes  is  alfo 
applied  by  him  to  iuch  as  are  ap¬ 
proaching  to  fuch  a  Complexion  5 
and 

Phacoides,  (paaosiS any  Thing  in 
the  Shape  of  a  Lentil,  as  applied 
by  Vefaiius  to  the  chryftalline  Hu¬ 
mour  of  the  Eye.  QaUn  alfo  makes 
mention  of 

P hacoptijfuna,  W:i)iQ7rli(To-ciLVM,  a  Li¬ 
quor,  or  DecoFtion  of  Lentils,  like 
what  is  now  the  common  Practice 
in  the  Country  of  boiling  Tares  in 
Drinks  for  raifing  the  Small-pox, 
atid  the  like  Ufes- 

Phalanx y  was  firft  applied  to  a 
Rank  of  Men  in  battalia,  and  is 
now  by  Anatomifls  ufed  for  the  fmall 
Bones  of  the  Fingers  ;  which  fee 
under  Dif^itus. 

it!) 

Pkee7iomenony  from  (pothoj,  appareo, 
to  appear;  is  any  natural  Reprefen- 
tation  or  Appearance. 

Phagadena,  from  edoy  or 

rodoy  to  eat  or  corrode,  is  fuch  an 
Ulcer  where  the  Sharpnefs  of  the 
Humours  eat  away  the  Flefli.  And 
hence 
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.  Phagedenic  Medicines,  are  thofe 
which  eat  away  fungous  or  proud 
Fieih. 

'Pharmacum,  Reniedlu?n^  any  Me¬ 
dicine.  Flence, 

Pharmaceutica^  is  that  Part  of  Phy- 
fick  which  teaches  the  Ufe  of  Medi¬ 
cines  ;  and 

Pharmacia,  is  the  Art  of  making 
Medicines;  as  is  alfo 

Pharmacopoeia,  and 

P harmacopasius ,  from  the  former 
Derivation,  and  'ttoiioo,  facio,  to 
make  ;  is  a  Medicine-maker,  or  an 
Apothecary  ;  And 

Pharmacopeia,  from  the  former 
Derivation,  and  isoKtoo,  uendo,  to 
fell  ;  is  a  Seller  or  Vender  of  Me- 
diicines. 

Pharyngotomia,  from  Pharynx,  and 
'rlfivca,  feco,  to  Gut,  is  the  fame  as 
Laryngotofny  ;  as 

Pharynx,  is  the  fams  as  Larynx ; 
which  fee. 

Phafes,  from  dDcfMcn,  appareo,  to 
appear,  are  the  Appearances  of  any 
thing. 

Pbilanthropos,  ^JActvS^&Tro?,  is  hridl- 
ly  a  Friend  to  Man  ;  but  hence  fome 
have  conceitedly  given  it  to  fome 
Medicines  of  which  they  have  had  a 
great  Opinion. 

Philiatros,  (piMctTpoS*,  is  a  Student 
in  Medicine. 

Phlonium,  is  the  Name  of '  an 
Anodyne  Eleduary,  deferibed  in 
n)oll:  Difpenfatories  from  Philo  its 
Author, 

Philofophia,  and  thence 

Philojophus,  (piAocrofpO’^',  is  a  Lover 
of  Knowledge,  and  therefore  moil 
eminently  is  applied  to  thole  who 
fiudy  natural  Caufes ;  as 

Philotechnus,  is  applied 

to  one  who  is  a  Lover,  and  an  En~ 
courager  of  Arts.  • 

Philtrum,  the  fame  as  Filter  ; 
fee  Filtration.  This  is  alfo  a  Name 


fome  conceited  People  give  to  Me¬ 
dicines  which  they  pretend  will  ex¬ 
cite  Love. 

Phimojis,  from  (ei/do^,  ohturamen- 
fum,.  a.  Clewing  or  Fallening,  is 
ufed  to  fignify  the  Adhefion  of  one 
Part  to  another  by  the  Mediation  of 
fome  glutinous  Matter,  as  in  the 
Eye-Lids  ;  but  is  generally  applied 
to  the  Adhefon  of  the  Prepuce  to 
the  Gians  of  the  Penis ;  and  when 
this  is  all  round,  that  the  Prepuce 
cannot  be  got  back,  it  is  called  Pe- 
riphimofis,  from  'kM,  circum,  about,, 
and  (ytjods. 

Phlebotomy,  from  ®AgL,  Vena,  a 
Vein,  and  nriiJ.\oo,  feco,  to  cut,  is 
Blood  letting.  To  give  as  much' 
Light  into  this  Affair,  of  fo  much. 
Importance  to  the  Art  of  Healing,, 
as  our  Cempafs  will  here  allow,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  7 hat  e- 
•very  Body  friking  againji  aiiother, 
and  communicating  Part  of  its  Mo¬ 
tion  thereunto,  does  lofe  Jo  .  fnuch  of 
its  onion  Motion,  or  is  fo  much  re¬ 
tarded.  Wherefore,  the  Blood 
thrown  out  of  the  Heart,  while  k 
flrikes  upon  the  antecedent  Bloody 
and  drives  it  forward,  transfers  to 
it  Part  of  its  own  Motion,  or  lofes 
it  ;  that  is,  it  is  hindered  by  that, 
and  fo  much  retarded  in  its  own 
Motion..  Hence  it  follows,  that  if 
Blood  be  drawn  out  of  the  Bafilic 
Vein  of  the  Right  Arm,  then  the 
fucceeding  Blood,  or  that  carried, 
by  the  Axillary  Artery  or  right 
Subclavian,,  will  be  lefs  hindered 
in  its  Motion,  than  it  was  before 
that  Vein  was  opened  :  For,  Part 
of  the  Blood  being  taken  away  by. 
the  opening  of  that  Vein,  there 
remains  behind  a  leffer  Quantity 
in  the  Axillary  Vein,  or  lefs  is  con¬ 
tained  between  the  farther  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Axillary  Artery  and  the 
Heart  than  vvo^  before;  thereforeo, 
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the  Blood  being  let  out  by  the  Vein, 
the  Remainder  in  the  Artery  will 
-be  lefs  hindered  in  its  Motion  than 
before.  And  therefore,  the  Blood 
of  that  Artery,  which  communicates 
with  the  Win  that  is  opened,  w:ill 
:  flow  vvith  a  greater^  Velocity,  after 
the  Aperture  is  made,  than  it  did 
before.  Hence  it  appears,  that  w’hile 
the  Blood  is  flowing  out  of  the  Vein 
in  the  Arm,  the  Blood,  thrown  cut 
of  the  Heart  into  the  Aorta,  will 
find  lefs  Refinance  in  the  afeending 
Trunk,  than  in  the  defeending  ;  and 
therefore,  it  will  flow  fafier  in  the 
afeending  than  in  the  delcending 
Trunk  :  And  thence  too  it  will  hnd 
lefs  Refiftance  in  the  right  Subcla¬ 
vian  Artery  than  in  the  left.  For 
the  Blood  is  not  fuppofed  to  run  out 
of  the  Vein  in  the  left  Arm,  but  of 
the  right ;  and  therefore  it  will  run 
fuller  through  the  right  Subclavian 
or  Axillary  Artery,  than  through 
the  left.  And  laftly,  it  hence  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  Blood  being  let  out 
of  a  Vein  in  the  right  Arm,  the  re¬ 
maining  Blood  in  the  right  Axillary 
Artery  runs  with  a  greater  Velocity 
into  the  Artery  of  that  Arm  that  is 
continuous  to  it  than  it  runs  through 
■the  Thoracick  Artery,  or  the  right 
Scapulary,  w'hich  is  likewife  conti¬ 
nuous  to  it  ^  becaufe,  when  the 
Blood  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  drawn 
out  from  any  Vein  correfponding 
to  the  Thoracick  Artery,  or  into 
which  this  exonerates  itfelf,  there 
is  proportionally  a  greater  Impedi- 
i  ment  to  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  in 
the  Thoracick  Artery,  than  in  that 
of  the  Arm  :  But  becaufe  the  Ve¬ 
locity  of  Blood  in  the  Subclavian 
Artery,  or  the  right  Axillary,  is 
greater  than  in  the  left,  the  Ve¬ 
locity  in  the  right  Thoracick  will 
alfo  be  greater  than  in  the  left 
Thoracick  Artery.  Wherefore,  it 
is  manifell  that  the  Blood  being  ht 


out  of  a  Vein  in  the  right  Arm,  the 
greatell  Velocity  of  the  remaining 
Blood  will  be  in  the  Artery  of  that 
Arm,  becaufe  it  immediately  emp¬ 
ties  its  Blood  into  the  Vein  that  is 
opened  ;  and  the  next  greateft  Ve¬ 
locity  will  be  in  the  Thoracick  Ar¬ 
tery  or  Scapulary  of  the  fame  Side, 
going  out  from  the  Axillary  Arterv. 
But  the  Velocity  of  Blood  will  be 
far  lefs  in  the  Brachial,  Axillary, 
and  Thoracick  Artery  on  the  left 
and  oppofite  Side ;  and  the  Velo¬ 
city  will  be  leail  of  all  in  the  Arte¬ 
ries  arifing  -from  the  defeending 
Trunk  of  the  Aorta. 

Upon  this  View  it  may  eafily  be 
gathered,  what  is  to  be  done  in 
every  particular  Circumftance,  as  tq 
Blood-letting.  As  for  Inftance,  if 
we  woidd  prevent  the  Increafe  of 
any  Id  amour  from  the  Blood  ftag- 
nating  in  the  left  Leg,  or  bring  it 
about,  that  as  little  Blood  as  polfi- 
ble  fhould  flow  to  that  Leg  in  any 
given  Space  of  Time  ;  firfi,  Blood 
ought  to  be  taken  from  the  Arm  or 
Lep-  of  the  right  Side,  becaufe  this 
is  truly  making  what  is  called  Re~ 
vulfion.  And  again,  if  Blood  be 
drawn  away  on  the  fame  Side,  and 
from  Tome  Vein  that  receives  the 
Blood  from  a  Branch  of  that  Trunk 
whkh  tranfmits  it  tq  thh  fwelled 
Part,  it  will  occafion  a  greater  De¬ 
rivation  of  Blood  to  that  Limb. 
And  whofoever  rightly  underfiands 
thus  much,  will  eafily,  in  every  Exi¬ 
gence,  manage  this  Part  of  Cure  to 
the  greateft  Advantage.  And,  as 
for  what  relates  to  the  whole  Habit 
in  all  Lentors  and  Vifeidities,  if  there 
be  a  due  Strength  and  Elafticity  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Solids,  Phlebotomy 
will  make  the  remaining  Blood  cir¬ 
culate  fafter,  and  become  thinner 
and  warmer :  but  in  a  Plethora  from 
Debauch,  and  too  large  Quantities 
of  fpirituous  Nourift)ment,  or  from 
A  a  3  ^ 
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a  Diminution  of  Perfpiration,  where 
the  Blood  yet  retains  its  natural 
Fluxility,  Plebotomy  will  render 
the  remaining  Mafs  to  circulate 
Bovver,  and  become  cooler.  In  the 
former  Cafe  a  Diminution  of  the 
Rtiiilance  in  the  Elood-veffels  will 
increafe  she  contractile  Powers  of 
thole  V^eflels,  and  make  them  beat 
fader,  and  circulate  their  Contents 
with  greater  Velocity  ;  but  in  the 
latter  Cafe,  a  Diminution  of  the 
Quantity  of  a  fpirkuous  Blood  will 
leiTen  the  Quan'ity  of  Spirit  fecreted 
in  the  Brain  5  the  Coniequence  of 
wlitch  v/ill  'be,  that  the  Heart  and 
Arteries  wili  not  contract  fo  often, 
nor  fo  itrongly  as  before,  and  there, - 
fore  will  tne  Blood  move  flower, 
and  become  cooler.  And'  on  this 
depends  the  whole  Doftrine  of 
Blood-letting  :  For  farther  Satif- 
faClion  in  which  fee  Bellini  de  Mlf-r> 
/lone  Sanguinis. 

Phlegm^  in  an  human  Body,  is  the 
fame  as  Pituita,  which  fee  ;  but 
amongfl:  the  Cnymills  is  much  the 
fame  as  V/ater,  and  is  the  common 
Vehicle  and  Diluter  of  all  folid  Bo¬ 
dies  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its 
(^antity  in  Mixture,  'are  the  other 
more  languid  or  difabled  in  their 
attractive  Influences..  It  is  much  to 
be  quellioned,  whether  this  can  be 
drawn  by  Diflillation  without  fome 
Mixture  :  that  which  has  the  leafl; 
malt:  come  neareft  to  the  Nature  of 
a  Principle,  and,  upon  that  account. 
Rain  Water  is  like  to  afford  it  molt. 
In  the  former  Acceptation  of  this 
Term, 

PblegmagcguPSt  from  Phlegma, 
Phlegm,  and  duco,  to  draw, 

are  fuch  Medicines  as  are  fuppofed 
to  purge  Phlegm.  And 

Pklegmaticij  are  thofe  which  a- 
bound  with  Phlegm  in  their  Con- 
ftitufions  But, 

Phlegmon^  in  the  Acceptation  of 


Plippocrates.,  and  our  pradlcal  Sur¬ 
geons,  fignifies  a  Tumour  with  In¬ 
flammation  and  Heat  j  from  q>\iyca-^ 
ura,  to  burn.  And, 

Phlegfnonodesy  and 

PhlogofiSy  have  the  fame  Signifi- 
cation. 

Pblogifton^  from  (p^oyi^co^  inflammo  ; 
a  Term  much  ufed  by  modern  Chy- 
mifls  to  fignify  Fire  contained  m 
Bodies  as  a  conflituent  Piinciple: 
It  is  alio  called  the  inflammable 
Matter,  and  fulphureous  Principle. 
It  differs  from  elementary  Fire  in 
the  following  Particulars  ;  ifl.  When 
united  to  a  Body,  it  communicates 
to  it  neither  Heat  nor  Light,  2.  it 
produces  no  Change  in  its  State, 
whether  of  Solidity  or  Fluidity  ;  fo 
that  a  folid  Body  does  not  become 
Fluid  by  the  Acceflion  of  the  Phlo- 
gifton,  and  nje-'fa  ;  the  folid  Bo¬ 
dies  to  which  it  is  joined  being  only 
rendered  thereby  more  apt  to  be 
fufed  by  the  Force  of  the  culinary 
Fire.  3.  We  can  convey  it  from 
the  Body  with  which  it  is  joined 
into  another  Body,  fo  that  it  fhall 
enter  the  Compofltion  thereof,  and, 
remain  fixed  in  it  Hitherto  Chy- 
mifts  have  never  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  Phlogiflon  quite  pure  and 
free  from  every  other  Subflance  ; 
for  there, are  but  two  ways  of fepa- 
ratiog  it  from  a  Body  of  which  it 
makes  a  P^art ;  to  wit,  either  by 
applying  lome  Body  with  which  it 
may  unite  the  Moment  it  quits  the 
former :  or  elfe  by  calcining  and 
burning  the  Compound  from  which 
you  dehre  to  fever  it.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  Cafe,  it  only  pafles  from  one 
Combination  into  another  ,•  and  in 
the  latter,  it  is  entirely  difljpated. 
The  Inflammability  of  a  Body  is  an 
infallible  Sign  that  it  contains  a 
Phlogiflon  ;  but  from  a  Body’s  not 
being  inflammable,  it  cannot  be  in- 
lerred  that  it  contains  none :  for 
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Experiments  have  demon(irated  that 
certain  Metals  abound  with  it^  which 
yet  are  by  no  means  inflammable. 
When  animal  or  vegetable  Matters 
are  burnt  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
hinder  them  from  flaming,  fome 
part  of  the  Phlogidon  contained  in 
diem  unites  intimately  with  their 
moh  fixed  earthy  Parts,  and  with 
them  forms  a  Compound  that  can  be 
confumed  only  by  making  it  red-hot 
in  the  open  Air,  where  it  fparkle? 
and  waftes  away,  without  emitting 
any  Flame.  This  Compound  is  cal¬ 
led  Coal  or  Charcoal,  and  readily 
communicates  to  other  Bodies  the 
Phlogifton  it  contains. 

F hofph.orus^  is  a  chymical  Prepa¬ 
ration,  from  Urine  chiefly,  that  will 
fiame  and  burn  fpontaneoufly.  There 
are  feveral  Kinds  of  it,  which,  by 
proper  Application,  might  give  great 
Light  into  natural  Philoi’ophy. 

Phrenes,  is  the  fame  as  Diaphragm, 
which  fee  ;  and  thus  called,  from 
Mens,  the  Mind,  becaufe  that 
has  been  imagined  by  fome  to  be 
the  Seat  thereof ;  and,  from  the 
Communication  of  Nerves,  it  has 
certairiiy  fuch  a  nice  Conieiit  or 
Fellow-feeling  with  the  Plead,  as  to 
be  ienfibly  affected  with  many  Com¬ 
motions  there.  Whence 

Phrenitis  is  a  Phreniy  or  Diftrac- 
tion,  whofe  Scat  is  certainly  in  the 
Head,  though  it  hath  its  Name 
from  a  Suppofition  to  be  feated  in 
this  Part.  And, 

Phrenetic  Nerajes,  are  thofe  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Diaphragm.  And, 

Phrenetick  Pejfels,  are  the  VefTels 
of  chat  Part. 

Phthijis,  from  (b'^lca,  corrumpo,  to 
corrupt,  rot,  or  wafte,  is  a  Con- 
famption.  There  is  fuch  a  vafl.  Va¬ 
riety,  both  as  to  the  Caufe  and 
Cure  of  what  goes  under  this  Ap- 
jpellation,  that,  for  an  Account  there¬ 


of,  we  muff  refer  to  Authors  pn  that 
Subjeft. 

Phygeihlon,  is  a  Tumpr 

affefling  the  Glandulous  Parts  un¬ 
der  the  Jaw,,  called  fometlmes  Pa-i 
nis,  it  lying  round  and  hat  as  a 
Cake. 

PhylaSerles,  are  Sorts  of  Amulets, 
or  Charms,  to  be  worn  externally 
for  the  Cure  of  may  Difeafes ;  but 
thefe  leem  to  have  had  their  Rife, 
when  Phyfic  was  ingroffed  by  the 
Monks,  and  fuch  like  holy  Cheats  ; 
but  are  now  put  out  of  countenance 
by  the  Increafe  of  true  Learning, 
and  tho  Extirpation  of  thofe  pious 
Jugglers. 

Phyma,  and 

Phymus,  the  faine  with  Phimofis  | 
which  fee:  although 

Phyma  is  a  Name  alfo  given  bj 
Surgeons  to  a  Tumour  about  the 
Jaws. 

P hyjiognomonic  Signs,  from  ipjcri^, 
Natura^  Nature,  and  yu'wTx  o,  cog-~ 
nofco,  to  know  :  are  Signs  that  a;  e 
pretended  to  be  known  from  tae 
Countenance.  As, 

Phyjiognomy,  is  the  Art  that  pre¬ 
tends  to  give  Rules  for  fo  doing, 

Phyjlologia,  from  the  former  De¬ 
rivation  of  the  hrft  Part,  and  Aiyw, 
narro,  to  relate  or  defcribe,  is  that 
Part  of  Fhyfic  that  teaches  the 
natural  Conititution  of  the  human 
Body. 

Phyficsy  from  ©Fcri?,  Natura,  is  in 
general,  the  Science  of  all  material 
Beings,  or  whatloever  concerns  tne 
Syftem  of  this  vifible  World ;  tho’ 
in  a  more  limited  and  improper 
Senfe,  Phyfic  is  by  many  applied  to 
the  Science  of  Medicine. 

Php'talogia,  from  Ourif,  Planta,  an 
Herb,  and  narro,  to  delcribej 

is  a  Defcription  of  Plants. 

Pia  Mater,  is  a  thin  and  delicate 
double  Membrane,  which  lies  under 
A  a  4  the 
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the  Dura  Mater^  and  covers  imme¬ 
diately  the  Subftance  of  the  Brain. 
Its  inner  Membrane  is  much  larger 
than  its  outer  Meiiibrane  ;  for  it 
runs  in  betwixt  all  the  Foldings  and 
Circumvolutions  of  the  Brain  to  fe- 
paraie  them,  and  to  iuflain  the 
Elood-velTels,  which  make  feveral 
Turnings  and  Windings  upon  it, 
before  they  terminate  in  the  Sub- 
llance  of  the  Brain.  It  has  the  fame 
Ufe  as  the  Dura  Mate*-. 

Pica,  the  fame  as  Malacia,  which 
is  a  vitiated  Appetite,  wherein  Per- 
fons  crave  Things  unfit  for  F'ood, 
as  Women  with  Child,  or  in  a 
Chlorofis. 

Pi  era.  See  Hiern  Picra. 

Pita ;  they  are  the  fame  as  the 
Uesmorrhoides,  and  are  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  only  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  as  a  Plethora  caufes  the  Menfes 
which  fee. 

Pili,  Flair  ;  which  fee. 

Pi  neaiis  GlandiUa.  See  Conarion, 

Phipuedo,  Fat  ;  which  fee. 

.0  ’  ^ 

Pinna  Auris.  See  Ear. 

Pinna  Naji,  the  fame  as  ylte  Naji ; 
W'hich  fee. 

Pin-and-Weh,  is  an  horny  Indu¬ 
ration  of  the  Membranes  of  the 
Eye,  not  greatly  unlike  a  Cataradl ; 
which  fee.’ 

Pinnata  Fclia,  from  Pinna,  a  Fea¬ 
ther  ;  in  Botany  are  fuch  Leaves  of 
Plants  as  are  deeply  jagged,  cut,  or 
Indented,  refembling  a  F'eather  in 
Shape. 

Piperine :  Things  are  thus  called, 
which  partake  of  the  chief  Qualities 
of  Pepper,  whether  Simples  or  Com¬ 
pounds.  Hildanus  likewife  applies 
Piperina  to  Baths  in  Helvetia,  which 
he  makes  mention  of  in  his  Works. 

Pi[fafphalt'us,  is  the  fame  as  Bitu¬ 
men  'Judaicuni. 

Pijiillum,^  a  Peftle ;  the  Ufe  of 
which  is  enough  known. 


Piftillurn,  or  Pointall,  in  Botany, 
denotes  the  Female  Organ  of  Gene¬ 
ration  in  Plants  ;  it  confifls  of  three 
Parts,  the  Germen,  which  is  the  Ru¬ 
diment  of  the  Fruit  accompan)'ing 
the  Fiov/er,  but  not  yet  arrived  at 
Maturity  ;  the  Style,  which  is  the 
Part  that  ferves  to  elevate  the  Stir- 

o 

ma  from  the  Gennen  ;  and  the  Stig- 
7na,  which  is  the  Summit  of  the  Pi- 
Jiillian,  and  covered  with  a  Moillure 
for  the  breaking  of  the  Pollen.  The 
Pijhllum  is  of  great  Confequence  in 
the  Sexual  Syhem,  as  well  as  the 
Stamen  or  Male  Part. 

Pituita,  Phlegm  ;  is  the  mod  vif- 
cid  and  glutinous  Part  of  the  Blood, 
which  is  feparated  in  the  larged 
Glands  where  the  Contortions  of 
the  Arteries  are  greated,  and  give 
the  greated  Retardation  to  the 
Blood’s  Velocity,  as  in  the  Gland$ 
about  the  Month  and  Head.  Hence, 

Pituitaria,  is  a  Name  given  to  a 
Gland  by  BarthHinc,  which  fepa- 
rates  the  vifeid  Moidure  of  the. 
Nodrils.- 

Placenta  JJterina.  It  is  a  thick 
Cake,  that  grows  on  the  Outfide  o? 
the  Chorion,  in  proportion  as  the 
Feetus  grows  ;  and,  from  its  Ad- 
pearance,  called  alfo  Hepar  Uteri¬ 
num,  the  Liver  of  the  Womb.  It 
is  of  a  circular  Figure,  and,  at  its 
bigged,  is  about  two  Fingers  Breadth 
thick,  and  fix  or  feven  in  Diameter. 
The  Branches  of  the  umbilical  Vei- 
fels  are  fpread  through  all  its  Sub¬ 
dance  ;  and,  indeed,  it  feems  to  be 
nothing  elfe  but  a  Texture  of  the 
Veins  and  Arteries,  by  whofe  Ex¬ 
tremities  opening  into  the  Sides  of 
the  Hypogadric  Veffels,  the  Circu¬ 
lation  is  performed  between  the  Mo¬ 
ther  and  the  Foetus  :  For  that  Side 
of  the  Placenta,  which  adheres  to 
the  Womb,  appears  to  be  nothing 
but  the  Extremities  of  an  infinite 
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Number  of  fmall  Threads,  which, 
in  Labour,  dropping  out  of  the 
Pores  in  the  Sides  of  the  Hypoga- 
hric  Blood  veflels,  into  which  they 
had  infinuated  themfelves,  is  the 
Occafion  of  the  flowing  of  the  Lo¬ 
chia,  till  the  Uterus  collapfes,  or  the 
Pores,  by  the  natural  Elaflicity  of 
the  Veflels,  con  trad  by  degrees. 
Sometimes  Twins  have  only  one 
common  Placenta,  and  fometimes 
they  have  each  a  diftinPt  one. 

Piacentation,  in  Botany,  denotes 
the  DiCpofition  of  the  Cotyledons  at 
the  Time  when  the  Seed  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow.  Plants  in  refped  to 
Placentation  are  termed  Acotyledoues, 
without  Cotyledons,  as  in  Moffes ; 
Monocotyledones,  with  a  Angle  Coty¬ 
ledon  5  Dicofyledones,  having  two  Co¬ 
tyledons  ;  and  Polycotyledanes,  with 
many  Cotyledons. 

Place,  is  that  Part  of  Space  which 
any  Body  takes  up,  and  is  divided 
into  abfolute  and  relative  *  the  for¬ 
mer  is  the  real  internal  Space  which 
a  Body  fills  ;  and  the  latter  the  ap- 
parent,. fecondary,  or  fenfible  Pofl- 
tion  of  any  Body,  according  to  the 
Determination  ol  our  Senses,  with 
refpedl  to  other  contiguous  or  ad¬ 
joining  Bodies. 

Plaga,  fssM-yk,  in  a  lax  Senfe,  is 
taken  for  any  Difeafe ;  but  more 
flridly,  is  ufed  to  fignify  thofe  which 
are  external,  and  proceed  from 
Blows  or  Accidents. 

Plana.  See  Ethmoides. 

Plans,  is  a  Surface,  that  lies  even 
between  its  bounding  Lines  ;  lo 
that,  as  a  right  Line  is  the  fhorteft 
Extenfion  from  one  Point  to  ano¬ 
ther,  fo  a  plane  Surface  is  the  fhort- 
eft  Extenfion  from  one  Line  to 
another. 

Pla?it.  What  comes  under  this 
Denomination,  Mr.  P.ay  has  diftri- 
buted  under  twenty-five  Genders,  or 
Kinds, 


i  ) 

1.  The  imperfedl  Plants,  which 
do  either  totally  want  both  Flower 
and  Seed,  or  elfe  feem  to  do  fo  5 
there  having  no  Seed  or  Flower 
been  yet  diicovered  to  belong  to 
them,  or  at  lead,  but  to  few  of  them  ; 
fuch  as  Coral,  Sponges,  Algce  Con- 
fernoce.  Duck-meat,  or  the  Lens  fa- 
luftrts,  the  Fungi^  Pubera  Perras,  the 
Modes,  and  fome  Liver-wort. 

2.  Plants  producing  either  no 
Flower  at  all,  or  an  imperfedl  one, 
and  whofe  Seed  is  fo  fmall,  as  not 
to  be  difcernible  by  the  naked  Eye. 
Some  of  thefe  bear  their  Seeds  on 
the  back-part  of  their  Leaves ;  as 
the  Maiden-hair,  Spleen-wort,  Po- 
lypodium,  and  Ferns.  Others  bear 
it  on  the  Stalk  itfelf,  adhering  there 
by  fmall  Angle  Foot-flalks  ;  as  the 
Lichen  Perrejiris,  the  Lycopodium  or 
Wolfs-claw%  the  Adianthum  aureutny 
the  Lunaria,  Equiefetum,  &C, 

3.  Thofe  whofe  Seeds  are  not  fo 
fmall,  as  flngly  to  be  invifible,  but 
yet  have  an  imperfect  or  fxamineous 
Flower,  /.  e.  fuch  an  one  as  is  with¬ 
out  the  Petala,  having  only  the  Sta¬ 
mina  and  the  Perianthium  i  as  Hops, 
Hemp,  Mercurialis,  Nettles,  Docks., 
Sorrels,  Arfe-fmart,  Knot-grafs, 
Pond-weed,  Orach,  Blite,  Beet, 
Ladies-mantle,  Ok. 

4.  Such  as  have  a  compound 
Flower,  and  emit  a  Kind  of  white 
juice  or  Milk,  when  their  Stalks  are 
cut,  or  their  Branches  broken  off ; 
fuch  as  Lettuce,  Sow-thiflle,  Hawk- 
weed,  Dandelion,  Succory,  Goats- 
beard,  Nipple  wort,  Cfr. 

5.  Such  as  have  a  compound 
Flow^er  of  a  difeous  Figure,  the  Seed 
pappous,  or  winged  with  Dovvne, 
but  emit  no  Milk  as  the  former  do  ; 
as  Colts- foot,  Flea-bane,  Golden- 
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rod,  P^agweec!,  Groundfel,  Cud- 
^W’ced, 

6.  The  Herhie  CppitafiCy  or  fuch 
whole  Flower  is  compofed  of  many 
fmali,  long,  hlluious,  or  hollow 
Flowers  gathered  together  in  a  round 
Button,  Ball  or  Head,  which  is  ul'u- 
aliy  coveted  with  a  Iquammous  or 
fcaly  Coat  ;  of  which  Kind  are  the 
Thiille,  the  greater  Burdock,  Blue¬ 
bottle,  Knap  v/eed,  Saw-wort,  dsV- 

Thefe  have  all  a  Downe  adhe¬ 
ring  to  their  Seeds. 

7.  The  Cor)  mbiferoiis  Plants, 
which  have  a  compound  difcous 
Flower,  but  their  Seeds  have  no 
Downe  adhering  to  them  ;  the  Rea- 
fon  of  the  Name  you  have  under 
the  Word  Corymhus  ;  Of  this  Kind 
are  Corn  marigold,  common  Ox- 
eye,  Yarrow,  the  Daify,  Camomile, 
Tanfy,  -Mugworr,  Scabious,  'Feafei, 
Eryngo’s, 

8.  Plants  with  a  perfeft  Flower, 

and  having  only  one  lingle  Seed 
belonging  to  each  fingle  Flower, 
fuch  are  Valerian,  Corn-fallad.  A- 
grimeny,  Burnet,  Meadow-rue,  Fu¬ 
mitory,  . 

9.  The  Umbelliferous  Plants, 
which  have  a  peutapetalous  Flcvyer, 
(i.  e,  one  having  jufl  five  fmall  Pe- 
tala,  or  Leaves)  and  belonging  to 
each  fingle  flower,  are  too  Seeds 
lying  naked,  and  joining  together  ; 
they  are  called  Umbelliferous,  be* 
caufe  the  Plant,  vvith  its  Branches 
and  Flowers,  hath  an  Head  like  a 
Lady’s  Umbrella,  which  they  call 
U  mb  ell  a. 

This  is  a  very  large  Genus  of 
Plants,  w'hich,  therefore,  he  thus 
fubdivides  into. 


(1)  Such  as  have  a  broad  flat  Seed, 
almoit  of  the  Figure  of  a  Leaf,  ox 
which  are  encompalTed  round  about 
with  fometning  like  Leaves  ;  as 
Oow-parfnip,  Wild  and  Garden- 
parfnep,  Hogs  fennel  ( Pucedanum) 
&c. 

(2.,)  Such  as  have  a  longifli  Seed 
fwelling  out  in  the  Middle,  and  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  former,  as  Shepherd’s- 
needle,  Cow-weed,  wild  Chervil, 
common  Spignel,  or  Meum,  Ufc. 

(3.)  Such  as  have  a  fhorter  Seed; 
as  Angelica,  and  Alexanders. 

(4.)  Such  as  have  a  tuberous  Root  j 
as  the  Earth-nut,  Kippernet  or  Pig¬ 
nut,  Water  Drop  w  ort,  and  Hem¬ 
lock  Drop-wort. 

(5.)  Such  as  have  a  fmall  wrinkled, 
channelled,  or  ftriated  Seed  ;  as 
Stone-parfley,  Water  parfnip.  Bar- 
net,  Saxifrage,  Caraways,  Smallage, 
Hemlock,  Meadow-faxifrage,  Sam¬ 
phire,  Fennel,  Rock  parfley,  iifc. 

(6.)  Such  as  have  rough,  hairy,  or 
briftly  Seeds  ;  as  Mountain-flone- 
parfley,  Wild  carrot,  or  Bird’s-neff, 
Hedge  and  Baftard  parfley.  Hem¬ 
lock,  Chervilj  Sea-parlnip. 

(7  )  Such  as  have  their  Leaves  en¬ 
tire,  and  undivided  into  Jags,  Ufc. 
as  Perfoliata  or  Thorowax,  Sanicle^ 
the  leak  Hare’s-ear,  Cfc. 

10.  The  flellate  Plants,  which  are 
fo  called,  becaufe  their  Leaves  grow 
on  their  Stalks  at  certain  Intervals 
or  Diliances,  in  the  Form  of  a  ra¬ 
diant  Star.  Their  Flowers  are  re¬ 
ally  monopetalous,  but  divided  into 
four  Segments,  which  look  like  fo 
many  Petala,  or  four  Leaves ; 

and 
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and  each  Flower  is  facceeded  by 
two  Seeds  w'hich  grow  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  it  :  Of  this  Kind  is  Crofs- 
wort,  or  Pvlugweed,  with  Mad¬ 
der,  Ladies  Bed  draw,  Wood- ruff. 
Clivers,  Cfc. 

l!.  The  j^fperJfolia,  or  rough- 
leaved  Plants.  They  have  their 
Leaves  placed  alternately,  or  in  no 
certain  Order  on  their  Stalks;  they 
have  a  monopetalous  Flower  cut  or 
divided  into  five  Partitions,  and  af¬ 
ter  every  Flower  there  fucceed  ufu- 
ally  four  Seeds  ;  fuch  as  Cvgnoglojfa^ 
or  Flound's  Tongue,  Wild-buglofs, 
ViperS'bu/glofs,  Comfrey,  Moufe- 
ear,  Scorpion- grafs,  Cfr. 

1 2.  The  Suffrutices,  or  verticil- 

ate  Plants,  Mr.  in  his  lall 

Kdition  of  his  Syn^'pjis  methodicaStirp, 
B‘-itan.  faith,  'Fhe  more  certain 
Marks  or  rharadieriiliek  Notes 
of  this  Kind  of  Plants  are,  that 
their  Leaves  grow  by  Pairs  on  their 
Stalks,  one  Leaf  right  againft  ano¬ 
ther,  their  Flower  is  monopetalous, 
and  ufually  in  Form  of  an  Helmet, 
or  Hood;  there  fucceed  four  Seeds 
ufuailv  to  each  Flower,  and  which 
have  no  other  Seed  Veffel  but  the 
Perianthimn :  For  that  Mark  of  their 
Flowers  ^rowing;  in  Whirls  about 
the  Stalk,  as  they  do  in  the  Dead- 
n-ettle,  ■  Hore-hound,  ipc.  is  not 
found  in  all  the  Plants  of  this  i.e- 
tius.  To  this  Head  belong  Mother- 
of-Thyrae,  Mint,  Penny  royal,  Ver¬ 
vain,  Wood-betony,  Self-heal,  Ale- 
hoof,  Bugiofs,  Scordium,  Mother¬ 
wort,  Cfr. 

\ 

13.  Such  as  have  many  naked 
Seeds,  at  leaft  more  than  four,  fuc- 
ceeding  their  Flowers,  which,  there¬ 
fore,  they  call  Polyfperm^e  Plants 
Sfmine  nudo.  By,  naked  Seeds  they 
liiean  fuch  as  are  not  included  in 


any  Seed-pod,  or  Cafe,  out  of  whkb 
they  fpontaneoully  drop ;  but  fuch, 
as  either  have  nothing  at  all  co¬ 
vering  their  Seeds,  or  elfe  drop  off 
vvich  their  Covering  upon  them. 
Of  this  Kind  are  File-wort,  Crow¬ 
foot,  Marfli-mallows,  Avens,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Cinque-foil,  Tormentil, 
Meadow-fvveet, 

14.  Bacciferous  Plants,  or  fuch 
as  bear  Berries ;  as  Briony,  Dwarf-. 
Honey  -  fuckle,  Butcher’s  -  broom, 
<S"k/;277;z’s-feai,  Lilly  of  the  Valley, 
Night  (hade,  Afparagus,  Wliorts  or 
Whortle- berries,  CjV. 

I  5.  Multifiliquous,  or  Corniculate 
Plants ;  or  fuch  as  have  after  each 
Flower  many  diftindl,  long,  {lender 
and  many  times  crooked  Cafes, 
or  Siliqu^,  in  which  their  Seed  is 
contained;  and  v.'hich,  when  they 
are  ripe,  open  themfelves,  and  let 
the  Seeds  drop  out :  Of  this  Kind  . 
is  the  common  Floufe-leek,  Orpine, 
Navel  wmrt,  or  Wail  Penny -wort. 
Bears- foot,  Mar  Hi -marl  gold,  Oo- 
lum bines,  c. 

16.  Such  as  have  a  monopetalous 
Flower,  either  uniform  or  difform, 
and  after  each  Flower  a  peculiar 
Veffel,  or  Seed-cafe  ^befides  the 
ccmmon  Callx J  containing  the  Seed, 
and  this  often  divided  into  many 
diltincc  Cells.  '  L  hefe,  by  fome,  are 
called  Vafculiferous  •  Plants,  fuch  as 
common  Henbane,  Marrh,  Gentian, 
Bind-weed,  Throat-wort,  Lampi¬ 
ons,  Toad  liax.  Fox-glove,  yellow 
and  red  Rattle  or  Cock’s- comb. 
Eye- bright,  Cfr-. 

17.  Such  as  have  an  uniform, 
tetrapetalous  Flower,  but  bear  their 
Seeds  ^in  oblong  filiquous  Cafes  ;  as 
the  Stock-gilli  flower.  Wall-flower, 
commoa  Whitloe-grafs,  Jackby- 

the- 
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the-hedge,  or  Sauce  alone,  com¬ 
mon  Muftard,  Charlock  or  wild 
Mudard,  Radifh,  wild  Rocket,  La- 
dies-fmock,  Scurv'y-grafs,  Woad, 
Cfr. 

18.  Vafculiferous  PlantR,  with  a 
feemingly  tetrapetalous  Flower,  but 
of  an  anomalous  or  uncertain  Kind  : 
For  this  Flower,  though  it  be  deep¬ 
ly  divided  into  four  Segments,  is  yet 
really  nionopetalous,  and  falls  off 
all  together  in  one;  fuch  ^  Speed¬ 
well  or  Fluellin,  wild  Poppy,  yellow 
Poppy,  Loofedlrife,  Spurge,  and 
Plantain  (according  to  Mr.  Raj.) 

19.  Leguminous  Plants  (or  fuch 
as  bear  Pulfe)  with  a  papilionaceous 
Flower.  Their  Fiower  is  difForrn, 
and  almoil  in  the  Form  of  a  But- 
ter-By  with  its  Wings  expanded, 
(whence  the  Name  papilionaceous) 
confiding  of  four  Farts,  joined  to¬ 
gether  at  the  Edges ;  thefe  are  Peas, 
Vetches,  Tares,  Lentils,  Beans, 
Liquorice,  Bird’s-foot,  Trefoil,  Red- 
harrow,  Cfr. 

20.  Vafculiferous  Plants,  with  a 
pentapetalous  F'lower.  Thefe  as 
the  1 6th  and  iSth  Kind,  have,  be- 
fides  the  common  Calix^  or  Cup  of 
the  Flower,  a  peculiar  Cafe  con¬ 
taining  their  Seed,  and  their  Floweiv 
confiding  of  five  Leaves;  fuch  as 
Maiden  pinks,  Campions,  St.  Johns- 
wort,  Male  Pimpernel,  Chick-weed, 
Crane-bill,  F'lax,  Primrofe,  Peri¬ 
winkle,  Centaury,  Wood  -  forrel. 
Mar fh -trefoil,  is’c. 

21.  Plants  with  a  true  bulbous 
Root.  A  bulbous  Root  confids  of 
but  one  round  Ball  or  Plead,  out 
of  whofe  lower  Part  or  Bafis  there 
go  many  Fibres  or  Strings  to  keep 
it  firm  in  the  Earth.  The  Plants  of 
this  Kind,  when  they  fird  appear, 


come  up  but  with  one  Leaf,  and 
the  Leaves  are  nearly  approaching 
to  thofe  of  the  Grafs-kind  of  Plants, 
for  they  have  no  Foot-dalk,  and 
are  long  and  Bender :  The  Seed- 

O 

Vedels  are  divided  into,  three  Par¬ 
titions;  their  Flower  is  ufualiy  hex- 
apetalous,  or  feemingly  divided  in¬ 
to  fix  Leaves  or  Segments ;  fuch  as 
Garlick,  Daifodil,  Hyacinth,  Saf¬ 
fron,  Cfr. 

22.  Such  as  have  their  Roots  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  bulbous  Form.  Thefe 
emit,  at  fird  coming  up,  but  one 
Leaf,  and  in  Leaves,  Flowers  and 
Roots,  refemble  the  true  bulbous 
Plants ;  fuch  as  Flower  de-Lis,  Cuc¬ 
koo-pint,  Orchis,  Broom-rape,  Ba- 
dard-FIeilebore,  T  way -blade.  Win¬ 
ter-green,  Cfr. 

23.  Culmiferous  Plants,  with  % 
graffy  Leaf,  and  an  imperfedl  Flower, 
Culmiferous  Plants  are  fuch  as  have 
a  fmooth  hollow  jointed  Stalk,  with 
one  long  dlarp-pointed  Leaf  at  each 
Joint,  encompaffing  the  Stalk,  and 
fet  on  without  any  Foot-dalk:  their 
Seed  is  contained  within  a  chaffy 
Fluik;  fuch  as  Wheat,  Barley, 
Rye,  Oats,  and  mod  Kinds  of 
Grades. 

24.  Plants  with  a  grafly  Leaf, 
but  not  culmiferous,  with  an  im- 
perfeft  or  daminous  Flower;  as- 
Cyprefs  Graffes  and  Rudies,  Cats- 
tail.  Bur-reed,  Cfr. 

25.  Plants  whofe  Place  of  Growth 
is  uncertain  and  various,  but  chief¬ 
ly  Water-plants,  as  the  Water-lily, 
Water-milfoil,  Water-wort,  Pepper- 
grafs,  Moufe-tail,  Milk-wort,  Dod¬ 
der,  Cfr. 

There  is  alfo  another  ufual  Df- 
vifion  of  Plants  into  Trees,  Fru- 

tlces 
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fkes  or  Shrubs,  and  Suffrutlces  or 
Herbs ;  but  this  is  rather  popular 
and  vulgar,  than  juH  and  philofo- 
phical. 

Plants  imperfeB,  are,  by  the  Bo- 
tanifts,  accounted  fuch  as  either 
really  want  Flower  and  Seed,  or 
rather  feem  to  want  them ;  fince 
no  Flower  or  Seed  hath  yet  been 
difcovered  to  belong  to  much  the 
greateft  Part  of  them.  Thele  Mr. 
Ray  diibnguifhes  according  to  the 
Place  of  their  Growth,  into,  I.  A- 
quaticks)  or  fuch  as  grow  in  the 
Water,  and  that  either  in  the  Sea, 
and  then  they  are  called  Ma^nne 
PlantSy  and  thofe  are  either  of  an 
hard  and  Hony  Confiftence,  as  the 
Co7’als,  Corallines,  Porusi-  or  of  a 
more  foft  and  herbaceous  one.  Of 
thefe  fome  are  like  Herbs,  and  are 
of  two  Kinds;  the  greater,  which 
are  Cauhferons,  as  the  Fuciis:  the 
leller,  as  Alga.  The  others  are 
more  of  the  Mufcus,  or  Fungus  Ap¬ 
pearance,  as  the  Spbngia,  Frejh- 
n,vater  Plants ;  and  thofe  have  ei¬ 
ther  no  Leaves,  but  are  Capillace- 
cus,  as  the  Confernja:  Or  their 
Leaves  divided  into  three  Parts ; 
as  the  Lens  palujiris,  .  Lenticula,  &c. 
11.  Such  imperfeft  Plants  as  inha¬ 
bit  the  dry  Ground,  he  divides  in¬ 
to,  (i.)  Such  as  have  a  Subilance, 
either  woody  or  fiefhy ;  and  thefe 
have  fcarce  any  thing  common  to 
the  perfefl  Plants,  neither  the  green 
herbaceous  Colour,  nor  the  Tex¬ 
ture  of  Herbs,  nor  Flower,  Seed, 
nor  Leaf,  properly  fpeaking,  as  all 
the  Fungi:  which  are,  i  Such  as 
grow  on  Trees,  and  therefore,  cal¬ 
led  Arboreous ;  as  the  Fungus  Lari- 
cisf  called  Agaric,  and  the  Fun¬ 
gus  Samhttci,  which  we  call  yeojjs- 
ear,  or  Auricula  Juda,  in  Latin. 
2-  Ferreflrial:  and  thefe  are  either 
Cauliferous,  with  Heads  either  la- 
millated,  or  porous  underneath;  or 


without  Stalks,  as  the  Pezice  of 
Pliny,  and  Fungus  Pidajerulentus^ 
Crepitus  Lupi^  or  common  Puff-balls. 
3.  Subterraneous ;  as  the  Fubera  ter^ 
ra,  or  Fruffies.  (2.)  Such  as  have 
a  more  foft  and  dry  ’  Confittence, 
and  more  like  that  of  Herbs;  of 
wLich  fome  are  both  Cauliferous 
and  branched,  as  the  Mufei  or  Mof~ 
fes.  Others  are  without  Stalks,  ad¬ 
hering  like  a  Cruft  to  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth,  Stones,  Trees,  or 
Wood;  as  the  Licheti  Ferreliris  2.iLd. 
Arhoreus. 

Plants^  in  the  Linncea^t  Syftemj, 
in  refpedl  to  Sex,  take  their  Deno¬ 
minations  from  the  Sex  of  their 
Flowers  in  the  following  Manner  5 
I .  Hermaphrodite  Plants  are  fuch  as 
upon  the  fame  Root  bear  Flowers 
that  are  ail  hermaphrodite,  as  in 
moft  Genera.  2-.  Androgynous,  Male 
and  Female,  fuch  as  upon  the  fame 
Root  bear  both  male  and  female 
Flowers,  as  in  the  Clafs  PAonoecia. 
3  Male,  fuch  as  upon  the  fame 
Root  bear  male  Flowers  only,  as  in 
the  Clafs  Diaecia.  4.  Feinale,  fueb. 
as  upon  the  fame  Root  bear  female 
Flowers  only,  as  in  the  Clafs  Dioe- 
cia.  5..  Polygamous,  fuch  as  either 
on  the  fame,  or  on  different  Roots 
bear  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  and 
Flowers  of  either  or  of  both  Sexes^ 
as  in  the  Clafs  Poly  garni  a. 

Pianta  Pedis,  is  the  Sole  of  the 
Foot.  Hence, 

Plantar  is  Muf cuius,,  is  a  Mufcle 
that  hath  a  ftelhy  Beginning  from 
the  Back -part  of  the  external  Pro¬ 
tuberance  of  the  Thigh-bone,  and 
defeending  a  little  Way  between 
the  Gemellus  and  Soleus,  it  becomes 
a  long  and  fiender  Tendon,  which, 
marches  by  the  Inhde  of  the  great 
Tendon,  and  at  the  Sole  of  the 
Foot  is  expanded  into  a  large  Apo- 
neurofis,  which  hath  the  fame  Ufe, 
Situation,  and  Connexion,  as  that 
cf  the  Palm  of  the  Hand. 

Ph- 
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Plafiica  Virtus,  a  plailic  Power. 
.This  is  a  Term  of  a  vague  Signifi¬ 
cation,  invented,  by  fome,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  Faculty  of  Generation  or 
Vegetation,  inftead  of  a  better  Ac¬ 
count  of  thofe  Matters. 

Ple^runiy  thus  fome  call  the 
fharp  Part  of  the  Os  Petrofu7n ;  and 
others  ^pply  it  to  other  Parts,  as  the 
Vnjula^  &c,  but  their  Authority  is 
not  much  follow'ed. 

Plenitude^  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
fame  Senfe  as  Plethora  y  which  fee. 

Plenum.  See  Vacuum,  and  Vla- 
ture,  La<ivs  of. 

Plerotics,  from  impleo, 

to  fill,  are  fuch  Medicines  as  Incar- 
natinjes,  which  fee. 

Plethora,  from  impleo, 

to  fill,  is  when  the  Veffels  are 
fuller  of  Humours,  than  is  agree¬ 
able  to  a  natural  State,  or  Health: 
and  arifes  either  from  a  Diminu¬ 
tion  of  fome  natural  Evacuations, 
or  from  Debauch,  and  Feeding 
higher,  or  more  in  Quantity  than 
the  ordinary  Powers  of  the  Vifcera 
can  digefi;  and  fecern.  Evacuation 
and  Exercife  are  its  Remedy.  Hence 
Plethoricus,  is  a  Perfon  under  a 
Plethora.  See  Merfes. 

Pleura,  is  a  double  Membrane, 
which  covers  all  the  Cavity  of  the 
Phorax.  It  arifes  from  the  Verte¬ 
brae  of  the  Back,  afcends  on  each 
Side  upon  the  Ribs  to  the  Middle 
of  the  Sternum.  It  is  fixed  to  the 
Periojieum  of  the  Ribs,  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  intercoftal  Mufcles,  and  it 
covers  the  Midriff,  Its  Side  to¬ 
wards  the  Cavity  is  fmooth  and 
equal ;  but  that  which  is  fixed  to 
the  Ribs  is  rough.  Flence, 

Pleuritis,  a  Pleurify,  is  an  In¬ 
flammation  of  this  Membrane ; 
though  that  is  hardly  difiinguifh- 
able  from  an  Inflammation  of  any 
other  Part  of  the  Breafl,  which 
are  all  from  the  fame  Caufe,  a 
llagnated  Blood;  and  are  to  be  re¬ 


medied  by  Evacuation,  Suppurati¬ 
on,  or  Expedoration,  or  all  toge¬ 
ther  j  as  in  a  Peripneumonia :  this 
is  alfo  divided  into  legitimate,  and 
nothuy  fpurious,  but  it  is  of  no  great 
Service  in  Pradice  to  make  fuch 
Diftindion. 

Pleuro-pneumonia,  is  ufed  by  fome  , 
modern  Writers,  for  a  Mixture  of 
a  Pleurify  and  a  Pcripncumotiia  to¬ 
gether,  which  may  happen :  and 
others,  particularly  Poleeus,  inveit 
the  Words,  calling  it  Pneumopleu¬ 
ritis.  *  < 

Plexus  Choroides,  is  a  wonderful 
Contexture  of  fmall  Arteries  in  the 
Brain  like  a  Net,  for  which  Reafon, 
it  is  fometimes  called 

Plexus  Reticularis,  the  Net-like  . 
Union;  it  is  juft  over  the  pineal 
Gland. 

Plexus  Ganglicfarmis,  and 
Plexus  Nernjo/us,  is  a  Combina¬ 
tion  of  Nerves  together,  as  it  were, 
into  a  Knot,  as  they  do  in  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Body,  efpecially  in 
the 

Plexus  Cer<vicalis.  See  Ner<ve.  ,  • 
Plica,  from  plico,  to  fold,  is  a  '  ■ 
Diftemper  peculiar  to  Poland,  whei'e  •  | 
the  Hair  is  matted  together,  in  a  | 
ftrange  Manner,  as  it  grows  in  a  ■ 
Cow’s  Tail. 

Plume.,  is  a  Term  ufed  by  Bota- 
nifts,  for  that  Part  of  the  Seed  of  ! 
a  Plant,  which,  in  its  Growth;  be-  -  | 
comes  the  Trunk:  It  is  inclofed  in  | 
two  fmall  Cavities  formed  in  the  j 
Lobes  for  its  Reception,  and  is  di¬ 
vided  at  its  loofe  End  into  divers 
Pieces,  all  clofely  bound  together 
like  a  Bunch  of  Feathers,  whence  • 
it  has  this  Name;  Pluma  ftgnifying 
a  Feather. 

Pneuma,  properly  flgnifies  Spirit,  , 
or  Wind ;  whence. 

Pneumatics,  is  that  Part  of  Na¬ 
tural  Philofophy  which  teaches  the 
Properties  of  the  Air;  and  hence 
alfo. 


Pneu- 
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Tncumatode^  from  Ven~ 

tus,  Wind,  and  lumor,  a 

Sw  elling,  is  a  Rupture  from  pent- 
up  Wind  or  Vapour;  and  is  to  be 
cured  by  Difcuffion. 

Podagra,  from  Pfs,  the  Foot, 
and  capio,  to  feize,  is  the 

Gout  in  the  Feet :  and 

Podagra  Dentium,  is  fometimes 
ufed  for  the  Tooth-ach,  but  impro¬ 
perly.  See  Gout, 

Podcx,  the  fame  as  Anus ;  which 
fee. 

Point,  is  that  which  is  foppofed 
to  have  no  manner  of  Dimenfmns, 
but  to  be  indivifible  in  every  Re- 
fpedl ;  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Dimenfion. 

Potjon.  The  World  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Dr.  Mead,  for  his  Ef- 
fays  on  this  Subject,  becaufe  they 
have  brought  to  our  Underhand- 
ing  thofe  I'hings,  which  ufed  to  be 
talked  of  only  in  an  ambiguous,  my- 
flerious  Manner.  The  firfl:  Effay 
upon  the  Fiper  reminds  us.  That 
the  S)'mptoms  which  follow,  upon 
the  Bite  of  that  Creature  are  an 
acute  Pain  in  the  Place  wounded, 
with  a  Swelling,  at  fidl  red,  but 
1  afterwards  livid,  which,  by  de- 
I  grees,  fpread  farther  to  the  neigh- 
i  bouring  Parts,  with  great  Faint- 
I  nefs,  and  a  quick,  though  low, 
j  and  fometimes  interrupted  Pulfe ; 
j  great  Sicknefs  of  the  Stomach, 

}  with  bilious  convullive  Vomitings, 

I  cold  Sweats,  and  fometimes  Pains 
'  about  the  Navel:  and,  if  the  Cure 
,(  be  not  fpeedy,  Death  itfelf,  unlefs 
1  the  Strength  of  Nature  be  fufficient 
3  to  overcome  the  Diforders,  which 
3  fometimes  happens.  The  Wound 
I  runs  with  a  fanious  Liquor,  and  the 
1  Colour  of  the  whole  Skin  is  chan- 
i;  ged  yellow,  as  in  the  Jaundice. 

]  The  Bite  is  accompanied  with  an 
5  Effufion  of  Juice  that  inftils  into  the 
f  W'^ound;  and  tho’  this  be  in  an  in- 
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confiderable  Quantity,  yet  its  Exe¬ 
cution  is  very  furprifmg.  In  it,  with 
a  Microfcope,  may  be  difcerned  a 
Parcel  of  finall  Saits  nimbly  float¬ 
ing  about,  but  in  a  lliort  Time,  they 
will  Oioot  into  Cry  Hals  of  an  in¬ 
credible  Tenuity  and  Sharpnefs, 
with  fomething  bke  Knots  here 
and  there,  from  which  they  feem 
to  proceed ;  fo  that  the  whole  Tex¬ 
ture,  in  a  Manner,  reprefemts  a  Spi¬ 
der's  Web. 

Thefe  pungent  Saks  then,  when 
they  are  thrown  into  the  Wound, 
will  not  only,  as  fo  many  Stimuli,. 
irritate  and  fret  the  fenfible  Mem-: 
branes,  whereupon  there  neceil'a- 
rily  follows  a  greater  Afflux  than 
ordinary  of  the  animal  Juices  that 
Way  (as  is  manifell  from  the  Bel¬ 
lini  an  Doftrine  de  Stimulis J  fo  that 
the  wounded  Part  mull  be  fwelled, 
inflamed,  livid,  &c.  but  alfo,  thofe 
Spicula,  being  mixed  with  the  Blood, 
will  fo  disjoin  the  Parts  of  it,  that 
its  Mixture  muH  be  quite  altered: 
and,  from  the  various  Coheflon  of 
its  Globules,  will  anTe  fuch  diffe¬ 
rent  Degrees  of  Fluidity  and  Inx- 
pulfe  towards  the  Parts,  from  what 
this  Liquor  had  before,  that  its  verv 
Nature  will  be  changed,  or,  in  the 
common  Way  of  fpeaking,  it  will 
be  truly  and  really  fermented.  To 
underhand  which  aright,  it  may  be 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  there  is 
in  all  Fluids,  not  only  a  Ample  Con- 
tadl  of  their  Parts,  but  a  Nifus  in 
ContaBum,  or  Coheflon ;  which  is 
the  fame  Thing  with  the  Attradion 
of  the  Particles  one  to  another. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  there 
is  a  Preffure  of  the  feveral  Parts  of 
a  Fluid  every  Way,  and  that  this 
uniform  Attradion  of  the  Parts  to 
one  another  muft  be  varioufiy  chan¬ 
ged  by  the  different  Attradion  of  he¬ 
terogenous  Bodies  mixed  with  them : 
and  hence  it  follows,  that  whatfo- 

ever 
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ever  Power  is  fuflicient  to  make  a 
Change  in  tliis  Attradion,  or  Co- 
hefion  of  the  Parts,  makes  an  Al¬ 
teration  in  the  Nature  of  the  Fluid; 
that  is,  as  it  is  commonly  expreffed, 
puts  it  into  a  Fermentation.  Now  it 
is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  Blood 
confifts  chiefly  of  two  Parts,  a  fim- 
ple  Lymph,  and  an  infinite  Num¬ 
ber  of  fmali  Globules,  containing 
a  very  fubtle  and  elaflic  Fluid; 
thefe  acute  Salts,  therefore,  when 
mingled  with  it,  do  prick  thefe 
Globules,  cr  Vejicula^,  and  fo  let 
out  their  imprifoned  adive  Sub- 
jfance,  which,  expanding  itfelf  e- 
very  Way,  mull  necefiariiy  be  the 
Inftrument  of  this  fpeedy  Altera¬ 
tion. 

From  this  we  may  learn  how 
fo  fmall  a  Portion  of  Juice  iliould 
infed;  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Li¬ 
quor:  for,  in  order  to  do  this,  it 
is  not  necelTary  that  the  Venom 
fhould  be,  at  the  very  firfl:,  mixed 
with  all  its  Parts;  but  it  is  fufli¬ 
cient  that  it  pricks  “fome  of  the 
Bladders ;  and  the  elaflic  Matter 
of  fome  of  thefe,  being  let  oat, 
will  be  a  nimble  Vehicle  to  the 
acute  Salts,  and  not  only,  by  its 
Adivity,  difperfe  them  through  the 
Fluid,  but  reftore  to  them  their 
decreafing  Force,  and  thus  continue 
their  Eff'eds,  till  a  great  part  of  the 
Liquor  undergoes,  in  fome'  Degree 
at  leaft,  the  like  Alterations.  Hence 
alfo  appears  what  a  vafl  Variety 
there  may  be  in  the  Fermentations, 
even  of  one  and  the  fame  Fluid; 
for  thefe,  being  no  other  than  Chan¬ 
ges  made  in  the  Cohefion  of  the 
compounding  Particles,  are  capable 
of  as  many  Alterations,  as  Motion 
in  its  Degrees  and  Diredions  can 
admit  of,  which  are  really  infinite. 
The  Effeds  of  fuch  an  Agitation  of 
the  Blood  mufl:  not  only  be  what¬ 
ever  are  the  ^Confequences  of  a  di. 


flurbed  Circulation,  and  an  irregu¬ 
lar  and  interrupted  Secretion  of  the 
Spirits,  as  low  Pulfe,  Faintings, 
Sicknefs,  Palpitation,  convulflve 
Vomitings,  Tremblings,  iSc.  but 
alfo,  the  Texture  of  the  Fluid  be¬ 
ing  thus  broken,  thofe  Parts  of  it, 
which  are  of  the  floweft  Motion, 
and  greatefl;  Vifeidity,  will  be  eafily 
feparated  from  others ;  fuch  they 
are,  v/hich,  v/hen  united  together, 
do  compound  the  Bile,  and  there¬ 
fore,  thefe  will  tinge  the  capillary 
Vefiels  and  fine  Duds  in  the  Skin, 
with  a  yellowifli  Colour.  And  it 
may  likewife  be  taken  notice,  that 
though  the  main  Alterations  made 
by  this  Poifon  be  in  the  Fluid  of 
the  Arteries,  yet  that  of  the  Nerves 
may  be  confiderably  changed  too; 
for  this  confuting,  as  well  as  the 
Blood,  of  difterent  Parts,  and  be¬ 
ing  difperfed  in  fmali  Tubes  all  over 
the  Body,  is  not  only  very  capable 
of  various  Degrees  of  Force,  Im- 
pulfe,  df r.  but  undulating  continu¬ 
ally  towards  the  Brain,  and  being 
the  chief  Inftrument  of  Motion  and 
Adion,  may,  perhaps,  fometimes 
more  immediately  convey  the  Mif- 
chief  to  the  fenfible  Membranes,  and 
thus  be  the  Caufe  of  thofe  violent 
Pains,  Convulflons,  Sicknefs,  GV. 
with  which  thofe  who  are  bitten  are 
prefently  feized. 

Moft  of  the  Symptoms  of  thofe 
who  are  bit  by  a  ^[arantula  agree 
with  the  Effeds  of  the  Viperine 
Poifon.  The  Nature  of  this,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  conjedured  to  conflft 
in  its  great  Force  and  Energy, 
whereby  it  immediately  raifes  an 
extraordinary  Fermentation  in  the 
whole  arterial  Fluid ;  Vv? hereby  its 
Texture  and  Crafts  is  confiderably 
altered :  the  Confequence  of  which 
Alteration,  when  the  Ebullition  is  j 
over,  muft  neceffarily  be  a  Change  i 
dn  the  Cohefion  of  its  Barts,  by  j 

which  I 
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which  the  Globules,  which  did  be¬ 
fore,  with  equal  Force,  preis  each 
other,  have  now  a  very  differing 
and  irregular  Ntfus  or  Action  ;  lo 
that  lome  of  them  do  fo  firmly  cohere 
together,  as  to  compofe  Molecules^ 
or  fmall  duffers  :  Upon  which  ac¬ 
count,  there  being  now  a  greater 
Number  of  Globules  conrained  in 
the  fame  Space  than  before :  and 
belides,  the  Impulfe  of  many  of 
thefe,  when  united  together,  diffe 
ring  according  to  the  Conditions  of 
their  Cohefion,  as  to  Magnitude, 
Figure,  Cfr.  not  only  will  the  Im- 
feius,  with  which  this  Fluid  is  driven 
towards  the  Parts,  be  at  fome  Strokes 
greater  than  ordinary,  but  the  Prei- 
lure  upon  the  Blood-V  effels  muff 
be  very  unequal  and  irregular  ;  and 
this,  more  elpecially  will  be  felt  in 
them  which  are  moff  eafily  diffen- 
ded,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Brain, 
And  hereupon  the  Fluid  of  the 
Nerves  muff  neceflarily  be  put  into 
various  undulatory  Motions,  fome 
of  which  will  be  like  unto  thofe, 
which  different  Objeds,  ading  up¬ 
on  the  Organs  or  Palfions  of  the 
Mind,  do  naturally  excite  in  it ; 
whereupon  fuch  Adions  muff  follow 
in  the  Body,  as  are  ufually  the  Con- 
fequences  of  the  feveral  Species  of 
Sadnefs,  Joy,  Defpair,  or  the  like 
Determinations  of  Thought.  This, 
in  tome  degree,  is  a  Coagulation  of 
the  Blood,  which  will  the  more  cer¬ 
tainly,  when  attended  with  uncom¬ 
mon  Heat,  as  is  the  Cafe  in  thofe 
Countries  where  thefe  Creatures 
abound,  produce  fuch  like  Effeds  as 
theie;  becaufe  the  Spirits  feparated 
from  the  Blood,  thus  inflamed,  and 
compounded  of  hard,  fixed,  and 
dry  Particles,  muff  unavoidably 
fi. are  in  this  Alteration ;  that  is, 
whereas  their  Fluid  conlills  of  two 
Parts,  one  more  adive  and  volatile, 
the  other  more  vifeid  and  glutinous. 


w'hich  IS  a  Dind  of  Vehicle  ^ to  the 
former;  their  adive  Part,  will  bear 
too  great  a  Proportion  to  the  vucid, 
and  they  muff  be  neceflarily  of  more 
than  ordinary  Volatility  and  Force, 
and  v/ili,  therefore,  upon  the  leait 
Occafioa  imaginable,  be  irregularly 
determined  to  every  Part  ;  where¬ 
upon  will  follow  Tremblings.,  An¬ 
ger,  or  Fear,  upon  a  light  Caufe, 
extreme  Pleafure  at  w'hat  is  trivial, 
as  particular  Colours,  or  the  hke  : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Sadnefs  at 
what  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Sight; 
nay,  Laughter,  obfeene  Talk  and 
Adions,  and  fuch  like  Symptoms, 
as  attend  Perions  bit  :  Becaufe,  in. 
this  Conftitution  of  the  nervous 
Fluid,  the  moff  light  Occafion  wdl 
make  as  real  a  Refl.  :*  and  Undu¬ 
lation  of  It  to  the  Brain,  and  pre- 
fent  as  lively  Species  there,  as  the 
ffrongeff  Caufe  and  Impreffion  can 
produce  in  its  natural  State  and  Con¬ 
dition  ;  nay,  in  fuch  a  Confufion, 
the  Spirits  cannot  but  fometimes, 
wdihout  any  manifeff  Caufe  at  all, 
be  hurried  towards  thofe  Organs,  to 
which,  at  other  1  imes,  they  have 
been  moff  frequently  determined  ; 
and  every  one  know'S  which  they 
are  in  hot  Countries. 

The  Hiftories  pf  thefe  Cafes  fuf- 
fxiently  inform  us  of  the  Etreds  of 
Mufic  upon  Perfons  touched  with 
this  Poifon  :  and  that  proving  their 
Cure,  is  no  fmall  Confirmation, 
that  this  is  the  Manner  w'hereby  this 
Poifon  operates.  Though  the  Per„. 
fons  bit  have  no  Inclination  to  dance, 
and  fay,  They  have  not  Strength 
to  do  it,  till  they  hear  the  Muhe  ; 
As  for  iheReafon,  iVerefore,  of  their 
ffarting  up  at  the  firff  Noile  of  the 
Jnilrument,  it  muff  be  confidered, 
tliat  mufcular  Motion  is  no  other 
than  a  Contradion  of  -  the  Fibres 
from  the  arterial  fluid,  making  an 
Effcrvefcence  with  the  nervous  Juice, 
B  b  which. 
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which,  hy  the  light  Vibration  and 
Tremor  of  the  Nerve,  is  derived 
into  the  Miifcle.  And  thus  there 
is  a  twofold  EfFedt  and  Operation 
of  the  Mufic,  that  is,  upon  the  Bo¬ 
dy  and  the  Mind  ;  For  a  brific  Har¬ 
mony  excites  lively  Species  of  Joy 
,.^and  Giadnefs,  which  are  always 
accompanied  with  a  more  frequent 
and  ftronger  FuKe,  or  an  increafed 
Influx  of  the  Liquor  of  the  Nerves 
into  the  Mufcles,  upon  which,  fuit-' 
able  Aclions  muft  immediately  fol¬ 
low.  As  for  the  Body,  lince  it  was 
fufHcient  to  put  the  Mufcles  into 
Adlion,  to  caufe  thofe  Tremors  of 
the  Nerves,  by  which  their  Fluid  is 
alternately  dropped  into  the  moving 
Fibres,  it  is  all  one,  whether  it  be 
done  by  the  Determination  of  the 
Will,  or  the  outward  Impreflion  of 
the  elaftic  Fluid  ;  ^fuch  is  the  Air, 
and  that  Sounds  are  the  Vibrations 
of  it,  is  beyond  Difpute.  Thefe, 
therefore,  rightly  modulated,  may 
{hake  the  Nerves  as  really  as  the 
Imperium  Voluntatis  can  do,  and 
confequently  produce  the  like  Ef¬ 
fects.  The  Benefit  of  Mufic  is  not 
only  their  dancing  to  it,  and  fo  e- 
vacuating,  by  Sweat,  a  great  Part 
of  the  inflammatory  Fluid  ;  but, 
befides  this,  .the  repeated  Percuflions 
of  the  Air  hereby  made  by  imme¬ 
diate  Contad,  (baking  the  contrac¬ 
tile  Fibres  of  the  Membranes  of  the 
Body,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Ear, 
which,  being  continuous  to  the 
Brain,  do  communicate  their  Trem¬ 
blings  to  its  Membranes  and  Vef- 
fels  ;  by  thefe  continued  Succuflions 
and  Vibrations,  the  Cohefion  of  the 
Parts  of  the  Blood  is  perfeftly  bro¬ 
ken,  and  the  Coagulation  preven¬ 
ted  :  fo  that  the  Heat  being  removed 
by  Sweating,  and  the  Coagulation 
by  the  Contraction  of  the  mufcular 
Fibrill^,  the  woiinded  Perfon  is  re- 
llored  to  his  former  Condition. 


If  any  one  doubts  of  this  Force 
in  the  Air,  he  may  conflder,  that 
it  is  in  Mechanics  demonftrated, 
that  the  fmaileft  Percuflion  of  the 
fmallelt  Body  can  overcome  the  Re¬ 
finance  of  any  great  Weight  which 
is  at  Reft;  and  that  the  languid  Tre¬ 
mor  of  the  Air,  which  is  made  by 
the  Sound  of  a  Drum,  may  (hake 
the  vafteft  Edifices.  But,  befides 
all  this,  we  muft  allow  a  great  deal 
to  the  determinate  Force,  and  par¬ 
ticular  Modulation  of  the  trembling 
Percuflions  ;  for  contradile  Bodies 
may  be  aded  upon  by  one  certain 
Degree  of  Motion  in  the  ambient 
Fluid,  though  a  greater  Degree  of 
it,  differently  qualified,  may  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  at  all  of  the  like  Ef- 
fed  :  this  is  not  only  very  apparent 
in  the  common -ftringed  mufical  In- 
ftruments  tuned  both  to  the  fame 
Height;  but  alfo  in  the  Trick, 
which  many  have  of  finding  the 
Tone  or  Note  peculiarly  belonging 
to  any  Wine-glafs  ;  and  by  ac¬ 
commodating  their  Voice  exactly 
to  that  Tone,  and  yet  making  it 
loud  and  lading,  they  will  make 
the  Vefiel,  though  not  touched,  firft 
to  tremble,  and  then  burft  ;  which 
it  will  not  do,  if  the  Voice  be  too 
low,  or  too  high.  And  this  makes 
it  no  difficult  Matter  to  conceive 
why  different  Perfons,  infeded  with 
this  Venom,  do  require  a  different 
Sort  of  Mufic,  in  order  to  their 
Cure,  in  as  much  as  the  Nerves 
and  diftradile  Membrane  have  dif¬ 
ferent  Tenfions,  and  confequently 
are  not,  in  like  manner,  to  be  aded 
upon  by  the  fame  Vibrations. 

The  next  Species  of  Poifon,  taken 
notice  of  by  this  Author,  is  that  of 
the  which  induces  pretry 

much  the  fame  Symptoms  in  time, 
with  the  Addition  of  an  Hy-irophobiat 
or  Dread  of  Water.  d  o  under- 
fland  which  rightly,  it  is  neceffary 

to 
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to  obferve,  that  the  Rabies,  or  Mad- 
i  nefs  in  a  Dog,  is  the  EiFed  of  a 
i  Fever  ;  and  therefore  it  is  moil  com- 
I  mon  in  exceffive  hot  Weather,  tho’ 

I  fometimes  intenfe  Cold  may  be  the 
Caufe  of  it  :  that  no  Dog,  in  this 
Cafe  ever  fweats;  from  whence  it 
follows,  that  when  his  Blood  is  in  a 
Ferment,  it  cannot,  as  in  other 
Creatures,  difcharge  itfeif  upon  the 
Surface  of ihe  Body,  and  therefore, 
muft  of  Neceffity  throw  out  a  great 
Number  of  faline  and  active  Parti¬ 
cles  upon  thofe  Parts,  where  there  is 
the  moil  conftant  and  eafy  Secre-'* 
tion  ;  and  luch,  next  to  the  Miliary 
in  the  Skin  in  us,  are  the  falival 
Glands  :  for  this  Reafon,  much 
more  Spittle  is  feparated  in  a  Dog, 
when  mad,  than  at  any  other  T  ime, 
and  that  very  frothy,  or  impregnated 
with  hot  fubtle  Parts. 

Now,  as  what  we  every  Day 
obferve,  that  what  is  thrown  out 
from  Liquors,  in  a  Ferment,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  inducing  the  like  Motion 
in  another  Liquor  of  the  fame  Kind, 
when  duly  mixed  with  it  j  fo  we 
may  very  well  fuppofe  in  the  prefent 
Cafe,  that  the  Saliva,  which  is,  of 
itfeif,  one  of  the  moft  fermentative 
Juices  in  Nature,  being  turgid  with 
hery  faline  Particles  thrown  into  it 
out  of  the  boiling  Blood,  when  it 
comes,  by  means  of  a  Wound,  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  arterial 
Fluid  of  any  one,  does,  by  degrees, 
raife  a  preternatural  Ferment  in  it: 
the  Effehts  of  which  will  neceflarily 
be  moft  felt  in  thofe  Parts,  which, 
being  tender,  are  the  leaft  able  to 
refill  the  Diftenfion  of  the  Biood- 
VeiTels ;  fuch  are  the  Stomach, 
and  efpecially  the  Brain  ;  and  here¬ 
upon  Deliria,  with  maniacal  and 
fucb  like  Symptoms,  will  enfue.  A 
Perfon,  thus  affefled,  may  be  faid, 
in  a  degree,  to  have  put  on  the 
canine  Nature,  though  his  Reafon 


be  all  this  Time  untouched  and  en* 
tire,  may  bite,  howl,  becaufe 
the  like  violent  Agitation  of  the 
Blood  in  him,  as  was  in  the  Dog, 
will  prefent  like  Species,  and  coii- 
fequently  (fo  far  as  their  different 
Natures  will  allow,)  produce  like 
Adions ;  Juft  as  it  hath  been  obferv-  ' 

ed,  that  Sheep,  bitten  by  a  mad  Dog, 
have  run  at  the  Shepherd,  like  fo 
many  Dogs,  to  bite  him;  fo  much 
can  an  Alceration  of  Blood  and  Spirits 

do.  And  as  a  timorous  Creature 
may  be  emboldened,  fo  we  often-  • 
times  fee  Perfons  courageous  enough, 
by  a  Change  made  in  the  Blood  by 
Evacuation,  that  is,  by  Want  of 
Force  and  Motion  in  that  Fluid, 
made  Cowards,  in  defpite  of  their 
Reafon,  fo  long  as  that  Defedl:  is 
continued. 

But  the  main  Difficulty  in  this 
Cafe  is,  the  Mifchief  difcovering 
itfeif  fo  long  after  the  Bite;  and 
the  Hydrophobia.  As  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  we  are  to  confider,  that  Fer¬ 
mentation  being  a  Change  made 
in  the  Cohefion  of  the  compound¬ 
ing  Parts  of  a  Fluid,  it  is  fome- 
times  a  longer,  and  fometimes-  a 
ffiorter  Time,  before  this  Altera¬ 
tion  is  wrought  ;  which  Variety 
may  either  proceed  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Nature  and  Conftitution  of 
the  Ferment,  or  of  the  Liquor  fer¬ 
mented,  and  a  great  Number  of 
Circumftances  behdes ;  fo  that  this 
^fenom  may  be  all  the  while  doing 
its  Work,  though  the  Change  made 
by  it  may  not  be  fo  confiderable,  as 
to  be  fenfibly  taken  notice  of,  ti  l  a 
long  Time  after.  Nay,  it  may  fo 
happen,  that  the  Ferment  being 
weak,  may  not  raife  in  the  Blood 
any  remarkable  Agitation  at  all,  till 
feme  accidental  Alteration  in  the 
Body  unluckily  gives  it  an  addi¬ 
tional  Force.  As  it  is  alfo  obferved, 
how  much  Heat  concurs  to  heighten 
B  b  X  the 
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Symptoms  from  the  Bite  of  a 
T^arantula.  And  this  may  probably 
be  the  Cafe  of  thofe  in  whom  this 
Malignity  has  not  appeared,  till 
fix  or  twelve  Months  after  the 
Wound. 

That  we  may  underdand  the  Rea- 
fon  of  the  Hyd>  dphohia,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  this  Dread  of  Wa¬ 
ter  does  not  come  on,  till  the  latter 
End  of  the  Dileafe  ;  that  is,  not  till 
the  preternatural  Fermentation  in  the 
Blood  is  come  to  its  Height  j  and, 
a?  in  the  Dog,  fo  in  the  Patient,  a 
great  Quantity  of  fermentative  Par¬ 
ticles  is  thrown  off  upon  the  Glands 
of  the  Mouth  and  Stomach,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  foaming  at  the  Mouth,  fife, 
as  alfo,  that  this  Fear  is  not  from  a 
Sight  of  Water  :  for,  if  the  VefTel 
be  clofe  Ihut,  and  the  Patient  fuck 
through  a  Quill,  as  foon  as  he  taftes 
it,  he  falls  into  Anguiili  and  Con 
vuifions.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  this 
furprifing  Symptom  proceeds  from 
the  intolerable  Pain  which  any  Li¬ 
quor  taken  at  this  Time  induces, 
partly  by  its  hurting  the  inflamed 
Pvlembranes  of  the  Jaws  in  Deglu 
tition,  and  partly, by  fermenting  with 
thofe  aclive  Particles  di( charged  by 
the  Blood  upon  the  domachick 
CAarids,  and  thus  twitciiing  and  ir¬ 
ritating  the  nervous  Membranes, 
that  the  very  Memory  of  it  gives 
Pain  and  Abhorrence  Nor  will 
any  Bf;dy  wonder  how  this  Ferment 
fiiould  cauie  luch  I'orment,  who 
conhders,,  how  often  even  in  cho- 
lical  Cales,  Perfons  are  downright 
diitracled  by  exceilive  Pain,  from 
a  Caufe  not  unlike  to  this,  that  is, 
a  corrofive  Ferment  in  the  Bowels, 
dimulating  'thofe  render  Membra’nes 
into  fpaliiiodick  and  convulfive  Mo  • 
tions. 

d'he  mod  celebrated  Cure  in  this 
Cale  is  Cold  bathing,  tnc  Effedts  of 
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which  any  one  may  be  apprized  of, 
by  comparing  what  is  faid  under  that 
1  erm,  with  what  has  been  here  faid 
or  the  Effedfs  of  Mufic. 

Por  what  concerns  thofe  Poifons 
which  proceed  from  Minerals,  they 
all  of  them  bear  fo  much  Analogy 
to  what  js  made  from  Quickfiiver 
in  the  common  Sublimate,  as  to  be 
underdood  by  what  is  faid  under 
that  Head,  (fee  M..rcury  •,)  and  they 
are  all  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  ac¬ 
cording  as  their  Salts  receive  a  dif¬ 
fering  Force  from  the  metallic  Par¬ 
ticles  :  p'or  this  Reafon,  as  hath 
been  obferved,  that  the  mod  viru¬ 
lent  may  be  mitigated  by  breaking 
the  Points  of  the  laline  Lrydals  ;  fo, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mod  inno¬ 
cent  Minerals  may  become  corro¬ 
five,  by  combining  them  with  Salts, 
as  is  feen  in  the  feveral  Preparations 
of  Silver,  Antimony,  Iron,  Cfr. 

Vegetable  Poifons  may  be  under¬ 
dood  by  what  is  faid,  under  Narcotics^ 
which  fee.  But  that  venomous  Ex¬ 
halations  are  from  poifonous  Mine¬ 
rals,  is  a  Midake,  becaufe  many  of 
tliem  are  of  a  Nature  lo  ditferent 
from  mineral  Poifons,  that  the  very 
Subdance  from  which  they  arile 
may  not  be  hurtful,  though  taken 
in  the  Stomach  itfelf.  I'hefe  are 
all  included  in  the  Word  Mephitis, 
ITe  mod  celebrated  of  this  Kind  is 
that  in  Italy,  called  La  Grotta  de 
Cam,  which  -thougii  it  may  not  be 
univerfally  applicable  to  any  ,AL- 
phites  whatfoever,  yet  it  leems  plain¬ 
ly  to  be  the  Caie  of  mod  ;  and 
where  it  is  not,  this  fimple  Mifchief 
will  only  be  found  to  be  complicated 
with  another;  And  tken  fomc  ex¬ 
traordinary  Symptoms  or  Appear¬ 
ances,  in  the  Animals  killed,  will 
eadly  make  a  Diicovery  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  Venom  and  Maiignicy. 

1  his  is  a  fmall  Grotta  at  the 
Foot  of  a  Hill  about  eight  Feet 

high. 
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higli,  twelve  long,  and  fix  broad  ; 
from  the  Ground  rifes  a  thin,  fub- 
tie,  warm  Fume,  vilible  enough  to 
the  Eye,  which  does  not  fpring  up 
in  little  Parcels  here  and  there,  but 
in  one  continued  Steam,  covering 
the  w'hole  Surface  of  the  Bottom  of 
the  Cave  ;  and  has  this  remarkable 
Difference  from  common  Vapours, 
that  it  does  not  difperle  itfelf  into 
the  Air,  but  quickly  after  its  Rife 
fails  back  again,  and  returns  to  the 
Earth,  the  Colour  of  the  Sides  of 
the  Grotta  being  the  Meafure  of  its 
Aicent  ;  for  I'o  far  it  is  of  a  darkifh 
Green,  but  higher  only  common 
Earth,  and  this  is  but  ten  Inches  ; 
lo  no  Animal,  if  its  Head  be  kept 
above  this  Mark,  is  injured  by  it  : 
But  when  a  Dog,  or  any  other  Ani¬ 
mal,  is  forcibly  held  below  it,  or  by 
reafon  of  its  Smalnefs  cannot  hold 
its  Head  above  it,  it  prefently,  like 
one  dunned,  lofes  all  Motion,  falls 
down  as  dead,  and  has  no  more 
Sign  of  Life  left  than  a  faint  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries, 
which,  if  the  Animal  is  left  longer, 
ceaies  too  ;  but,  if  fnatched  out  and 
laid  in  the  open  Air,  foon  comes  to 
Life  again,  and  fooner  if  thrown 
into  an  adjacent  Lake.  Herein 
feems  no  fufpicion  of  real  Poifon  ; 
becaufe  if  there  were,  it  would  be 
impoffible  that  Animals,  taken  out 
of  the  Grotta,  fhould  fo  immediate¬ 
ly  recover  the  Effedls  of  it,  with¬ 
out  any  remaining  Appearance  of 
Faintnefs,  or  fuch  Symptoms  as  they 
fuffer  who  have  breathed  in  a  poi- 
fonous  Air.  To  underhand,  there¬ 
fore,  wherein  this  deadly  Quality 
confifts,  it  is  needful  to  premife, 
that  Life  is  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  :  and  the  Regularity  of  it  is 
the  Meafure  of  Health.  ^  Now  all 
the  Animal  Operations  and  Offices, 
wiiich  proceed  from  this  Circula¬ 
tion,  are  the  Effeds  of  feveral  Secre¬ 


tions  of  Liquors,  of  very  different 
Natures,  out  of  the  fame  fluid  Mafs. 
It  was,  therefore,  abfolutely  necef* 
fary,  that  the  Blood,  before'  it  be 
diftributed  to  the  Organs,  fhould  be 
fo  broken,  as  that  no  Cohefion  cf 
its  Parts  fhould  hinder  the  Separa¬ 
tion  of  thefe  Juices  from  it,  when 
it  arrives  with  a  determinate  Force 
at  the  Orifices  of  the  fecretory  Vef- 
fels.  I'his  Work  is  done  in  its  Paf- 
fage  through  the  Lungs,  by  the  re¬ 
peated  Comprellion  of  the  Air  in 
thofe  Bladders  upon  the  Arteries, 
with  wonderful  Contrivance  dif- 
perfed  among  them  j  (fee  Lu?.gs.) 
Herein  lies  the  Ule  and  Neceifity 
of  Refpiration,  and  the  fudden  Mif- 
chief  of  Hopping  it,  in  that  the 
whole  Mals  of  Blood  being  to  pafs 
this  Way,  upon  a  Check  here,  there 
prefently  enlues  a  Stagnation,  that 

is,  a  Ceffation  of  all  animal  Func¬ 
tions,  or  Death  ;  which  will  be  the 
more  fpeedy,  if  not  only  no  Air  is 
infpired,  but  in  the  Room  of  it,  a 
Fluid  of  a  quite  different  Nature. 

Wherefore,  it  muff  be  obferved 
alfo,  that  this  good  Effed  of  the 
Air  is  performed  by  its  Elafticity  ; 
and  that  no  Fluid  whatfoever  be- 
fides  is  elkliic,  at  leaft  to  any  confi- 
derable  Degree  ;  that  is,  has  a  Fa¬ 
culty  of  expanding  and  dilating  it¬ 
felf  when  comprelied.  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  Cafe  before  us,  the  Va¬ 
pour  is  one  continued  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  Steam,  and,  after  its  Rife,  it 
foon  falls  down  again;  lo  that  it 
has  little  or  no  Mixture  of  Air  with 

it,  or  no  Elafficity  ;  and  is  on  the 
other  hand  very  heavy,  when  for- 
faken  by  the  Force  of  the  Heat 
that  drove  it  upwards.  So  that 
Animals  in  tiiis  Place  do,  inftead  of 
Air,  infpire  mineral  Fumes,  that  is, 
a  thin  watry  V  apour,  impregnated 
with  fuch  Particles  as  do,  when 
united  together,  compofe  folid  and 
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"heavy  MafTcs  ;  which  is  To  far  from 
helping  the  Courfe  of  the  Blood 
through  the  Lungs,  that  it  rather 
expels  the  Air  out  of  the  Veficulae, 
and  rtraitens  the  Paffage  of  the  Blood- 
VeiTels,  by  its  too  great  Gravity  ; 
V/hereupon  the  Bladders  are  relaxed 
and  fubfide,  and  the  Circulation  is 
immediately  interrupted.  But  when 
the  Animal  is  in  ..time  removed 'out 
of  this.  Steam,  that  fmall  Portion 
of  Air  which  does  after  every  Expi¬ 
ration  remain  in  the  Vtficula,  may 
be  powerful  enough  to  drive  out 
this  noxious  Fluid  ;  efpecially  if  the 
Head  of  the  Creature  be  held  down¬ 
wards,  that  fo  its  Gravity  may  for¬ 
ward  its  Expulfion  i  or  it  be  thrown 
into  Water,  which  by  affifting,  upon 
the  account  of  its  Coldnels,  the 
Contraflion  of  the  Fibres,  promotes 
the  retarded  Circulation  ;  as  is  eve¬ 
ry  Day  experienced  in  fwooning 
Fits. 

Another  Species  of  Poifon,  or  Ve¬ 
nom,  is  that  by  which  fome  Fe¬ 
vers,  and  thofe  Difeafes  which  are 
called  Peftilential,  are  communica¬ 
ted  to  others ;  in  which  Cafe  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  fuch  In- 
fedioif*^  happens  not  till  the  latter 
End  of  the  Diftemper,  that  is,  when 
the  fermenting  Blood  has  thrown 
oiF  great  Qiiantities  of  active  fer¬ 
mentative  Particles  upon  the  Glands 
cf  the  mod  coidtant  and  eafy  Se¬ 
cretion  :  fuch  as  thofe  in  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Body,  and  the  Mouth 
and  Stomach.  By  this  means,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Matter  of  infenlible  Per- 
fpiration,  and  the  Sweat  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  thefe  Miafmata  :  So  that 
the  ambient  Air  becomes  filled  with 
them  ;  whereby  not  only  fome  may 
infinuate  themfelves  into  the  Blood 
of  a  found  Perlon  through  the  Pores 
of  the  outw'ard  Skin,  but  alfo  in  In- 
fpiration  through  the  Membranes  of 
the  Lungs:  And  thus  the  like  Fer¬ 


ment  will  bb  raifed  here,  as  Was  itt 
the  originally  diftempered  Subjedl. 
This  may  be  one,  but  there  is,  per¬ 
haps,  another  more  dangerous  man¬ 
ner  of  Jnfe61ion,  by  the  Breath  of 
the  Difeafed  taken  in  by  a  By-fian- 
der,  efpecially  in  the  lafi;  Moment, 
feizing  the  Stomach,  and  fixing  a 
Malignity  there.  For  it  is  upon  this 
Score,  that  thofe  who  are  infedled 
do  prefently  complain  of  an  extreme 
Pain  and  Naufea  in  the  upper  Ori^ 
fice  of  the  Stomach.  Herein  lies  the 
Difference  of  Contagion  from  the 
firft  Jnvaiion  of  malignant  Difeafes ; 
the  Effeds  of  the  one  are  the  Caufe 
and  Beginning  of  the  other  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  no  Wonder,  if,  tho* 
the  Symptoms  of  the  former  are,  by 
a  gradual  Increafe,  wrought  up  to 
their  Height,  they  do,  however,  in 
the  latter,  even  at  the  very  firft, 
difeover  their  Ill-nature  and  Vio¬ 
lence;  and  like  a  reinforced  Enemy, 
by  furer  Strokes,  make  quicker  Dif- 
patch.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
Reafon  for  the  great  Increafe  of 
Funerals  in  Plagues,  in  that  one 
Death  is  thus  added  to  another. 

Polarity:  That  Property  of  the 
Magnet,  or  of  a  Piece  of  Iron,  to 
point  towards  the  Poles'  of  the 
W'orld,  is  thus  called. 

Polium,  is  an  Ingredient  in  the 
‘Theriaca  Andromachiy  but  is  not  re¬ 
markable  enough,  upon  any  other 
Account,  to  be  worth  notice. 

Polltn^  expreftes  fomewhat  in  a 
finer  Powder,  than  what  is  com¬ 
monly  underftood  by  Farina,  In 
Botany  it  means  the  fine  Diift 
contained  within  the  and 

fecreted  therein  in  order  for  the 
Impregnation  of  the  Germen. 

PoUex,  the  Thumb,  or  great  Toe. 
See  Digitus,  It  expreffes  alfo  the 
fourth  Degree  in  the  Linno’an  Scale 
for  meafuring  the  Parts  of  Plants  : 
The  Length  of  the  firft  Joint  of 

the 
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the  Thumb,  or  aParifian  Inch.  See 
Men  fur  a. 

Pollution  Hoclurnaly  is  an  involun¬ 
tary  emiffion  of  Seed,  from  too  great 
a  Turgefcency  of  the  feminal  Vef- 
fels,  or  from  the  Seed’s  being  too 
thin  and  irritating,  or  from  a  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Parts. 

Polyadelphia,  from  'ZzroAnV,  mult  us  ^ 
many,  and  frater,  a  Bro¬ 

ther  ;  the  eighteenth  Clafs  in  the 
fexual  Syftem  of  Linnreus  -*  It  in¬ 
cludes  thofe  Plants  which  bear  Her¬ 
maphrodite  Flowers  with  three  or 
more  Sets  of  united  Stamina,  Its 
Orders  are  three. 

Polyandria^  in  the  Linn^ean  Syftem 
of  Botany,  a  Clafs  of  Plants  the 
thirteenth  in  Order,  confiding  of 
fuch  as  bear  Hermaphrodite  Flow¬ 
ers,  furnilhed  with  many  Stamina  or 
Male  Parts. 

Polyanthos^  or  Polyanthlum,  from 
'CTOAi;?,  muliusy  many,  and  otVOof,  Flos, 
a  Flower,  is  any  Plant  bearing  many 
Flowers. 

Polycbrejlony  'JxroAy /fas’©?,  ad  mulia 
utilisy  the  fame  as  Polypharmacony  a 
Medicine  of  many  Virtues,  or  that 
will  cure  many  Difeafes.  It  hath, 
therefore  been  conceitedly  given  to 
m.any  Preparations  and  Compofiti- 
ons,  which  have  been  far  from  de- 
ferving  fuch  Encomium,  and  fome 
of  which  yet  remain  in  the  common 
Difpenfatories. 

Polygamiay  in  the  Linnaan  Syllem, 
a  Clafs  of  Plants  the  twenty-third 
in  Order.  The  Term  fignifies 
rality  of  Marriages,  T  his  Clafs  pro¬ 
duces  either  upon  the  fame  or  diffe¬ 
rent  Plants  Hermaphrodite  Flowers, 
and  alfo  Flowers  of  one  Sex  only, 
be  it  Male  or  Female  ;  or  Flowers 
of  each  Sex  ;  and  the  latter  receiv¬ 
ing  impregnation  from,  or  giving 
it  to  the  Hermaphrodites,  as  their 
Sex  happens  to  be,  the  Parts  eflen- 
tiai  to  Generation  in  the  Herma¬ 


phrodite  Flowers  do  not  confine 
themfelves  to  the  correfponding 
Parts  within  the  fame  Flower,  but 
become  of  promifeuous  Ufe,  which 
is  the  Reafon  of  giving  this  Title  to 
this  Clafs. 

Polygoriy  from  'Jatoa  V,  muUusy  and 
yo^y'tcLy  angulusy  is  a  Figure  of  many 
Sides. 

Polygynia,  from  'SD'OAdV,  muhus^ 
many,  and  Mulier,  a  Woman.; 

one  of  the  Orders  in  the  fifth,  fi?ith, 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  Claffes  in  the 
Lmna^an  Syftem ;  In  theie  Clades 
it  diftinguilhes  the  Plants  in  whofe 
Fructification  there  are  many  Styliy 
which  are  confidered,  in  the  fexual 
Syfiem,  as  the  Female  Organs  of^ 
Generation. 

PohpetaloiiSy  from  'StoauT,  nmltus, 
many,  and  TrlxctAar,  FoUuniy  a  Leaf. 
See  Plant, 

Polypuiy  -aroAuVn?,  having  many 
Feet,  fignifies  any  thing  in  general 
with  this  Property,  as  the  'Mille¬ 
pedes  ;  though  there  is  another  Ani¬ 
mal  to  which  it  is  moft  particularly 
applied,  deferibed  by  Jldt  onoandus  i 
but  figuratively  it  is  transferred  to 
fomething  in  an  human  Body,  as  a 
Swelling  in  the  Hollow  of  the  No- 
ftrils,  called  often  a  Sarcoma  \  many 
Inflances  of  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Hiilories  of  Phyfic;  but 
it  is  more  latterly  alfo  applied  to  a 
tough  Concretion  of  grumous  Blood 
in  the  Heart  and  Arteries,  forne- 
times  adhering  to  the  Coats  of  the 
Veffels  where  it  is  formed,  and  at 
others  not  fo,  v/hen  it  is  called  Pen¬ 
dulous.  In  the  Leiffic  TranfaClions 
for  the  Year  1684,  there  is  the  Hi- 
llory  of  a  Polypus  in  the  Kidnics  ; 
and  Ruyfch  gives  the  Figure  of  a 
flefhy  Polypus  taken  out  of  the 
Vv^omb. 

P ohfpermousy  from  -z^roAilr,  mulfus, 
much,  and  Sen.en,  Seed. 

Thofe  Plants  are  thus  called  which 
B  b  4  have 
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have  more  than  four  Seeds  fucceed- 
ing  each  hiovver,  and  this  without 
anf  certain  Order  or  Number. 
Thcfe  iVir.  Rdy  makes  to  be  a  di- 
flintt  kind  of  Heibs,  calling  them 
Semine  nudo  Pciyfptr'ntr  \  where 
by  S:r7n'tne  vudo  are  meant  fuch  Seeds 
as  do  not  put  off  fpontatieoufly  the 
Integuments  or  Coverings  which 
they  either  have,  or  appear  to  have, 
bvit  fall  off  covered  with  it  from  the 
Mother-plant. 

Pomatum^  ircvci  Pamupty  an  Apple, 
an  (dintment  w  herein  Apples  are  a 
confiderable  Part;  but  what  is  now 
made  under  that  Name,  quite  leaves 
them  out. 

Po  idfercuSi  from  Pomum^  an  Ap¬ 
ple,  and  fero^  to  bear  j  thofe  Plants 
are  thus  called  which  have  the  lar¬ 
ged  Fruit,  and  are  covered  with  a 
thick  hard  Rind,  by  which  they 
.are  diili''guilhed  from  the  Baccife- 
rous^  wiiicb  have  only  a  tliin  Skin 
over  the  Fruit.' 

1  P.omphclixy  fignifies  a  Drop  or 
Bladder,  containing  nothing  but 
Vapour,  '  which  feems  to  be  the 
’Reafon  why  this  is  fometimes  called 
A7/,  or  Nihilumy  Nothing;  becaufe 
it  is  a  fne  fubtile  Matter  that  rifes 
and  dicks  to  the  upper  Part  of  the 
f'Furriace  iri  the  making  Brafs.  It 
very  much  relembles  'Futty,  and  is 
frequently  called  white  Tutty.  It 
is  cooling  and  drying,  and  ufed  as 
an  Ingredient  in  the  Unguent um  Dief 
pempholigos, 

Pomacers^  an  Order  of'Plants  in 
the  Pragpi^nta  "  Method:  Naturalis  of 
Li  n^^ui  \  from 

Pom'im^  an  Apple,  in  Botany  de¬ 
fined  a  flelhy  or  pulpy  Pericarpium 
without  Valve,  containing  a  Cap- 
fule._ 

Pimum  Adamt^  Protuberance  in 
the  fore  Part  of  the  Throat.  Some 
fancy  to  call  it  by  this  Name  upon 
a  ilrange  Conceit,  th^t  a  Piece  of 
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the  forbidden  Apple,  which  Adam 
eat,  lluck  by  the  Way,  and  was  an 
Occafion  of  it. 

Pons  Varolii,  'Varolius’s  Bridge,  is 
a  Procefs  in  the  Brain,  thus  called 
becaufe  V arolius  was  the  hrd  that 
took  notice  of  it. 

Poples^  is  that  Part  where  the 
Thigh  is  join'd  to  the  Libia.  Whence, 

Poplito’us,  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifes 
from  the  external  and  inferior  Pro¬ 
tuberance  of  the  Thigh-Bone  j  and, 
pafling  over  the  Joint  obliquely,  is 
inferted  into  the  fuperior  and  inter¬ 
nal  Part  of  the  Libia.  This  affiils 
in  bending  of  the  Leg,  and  turns  it 
inwards, 

Poplitnea  Pena,  is  alfo  a  Vein  run¬ 
ning  under  the  Ham. 

Popular  is  Modbus,  popular  Difeafe, 
is  the  fame  as  Epidemic  ;  which  fee. 

Populeon,  the  Name  of  an  officinal 
Ointment  from  the  Poplar  Leaves, 
which  are  ifs  chief  Ingredient.  Pa- 
race  Ifus  y:\\\  have  it,  that  this  mixed 
wdth  any  purging  Eiedtuary,  and 
applied  to  the  FVet,'  will  operate 
like  a  Cathariq  taken  in  the  corn- 
mon  Way, 

Pori^  Pores,  are  fmall  Interffices 
between  the  Particles  of  Matter 
which  conftitute  every  Body,  or  be¬ 
tween  certain  Aggregates  or  Com¬ 
binations  of  them.  The  moft  folid 
Bodies  have  fqme  kind  of  Pores, 
otherwife  ail  would  be  alike  fpeci- 
fcally  heavy.  Sir  Jfaac  Ncnxton  has 
(hewn  that  Bodies  are  much  more 
rare  and  porous  than  is  commonly- 
believed.  Water  is  1 9  times  lighter 
and  confequently  rarer,  than  Gold: 
And  Gold  itfelf  is  fo  rare,  as  very 
readily,  and  without  the  leaf!:  Op- 
poficion,  to  tranfmit  the  magnetic 
Effiu^ia,  and  eafily  to  admit  Quick- 
fiiver  into  its  Pores,  and  to  let  Wa¬ 
ter  pafs  through  it:  For  a  concave 
Sphere  of  Gold  hath,  when  filed 
\vitli  Water,  and  foddered  up,  upon 

preffing 
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prefTing  with  a  great  Force,  let  the 
Water  fqueeze  through  it,  and  ftand 
all  over  its  Out  fide  in  Multitudes 
of  fmall  Drops  like  Dew,  without 
burlling  or  cracking  the  Gold : 
Whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
Gold  hath  more  Pores  than  folid 
Parts,  and  by  Confequence,  that 
Water  hath  above  40  times  more 
Pores  than  Parts  ^  The  Magnet 
tranfmits  its  Virtues  without  any 
Diminution  or  Alteration,  through 
all  cold  Bodies  that  are  not  mag¬ 
netic,  as  Gold,  Silver,  Brafs,  Glafs, 
Water,  i^c.  The  Rays  of  Light, 
let  them  be  either  Bodies  adlually 
coming  to  us  from  the  Sun,  or  only 
Motions  or  ImprelTions  upon  the 
Medium,  move  in  right  Lines,  and 
are  hardly  ever,  unlefs  by  great 
Chance,  reflected  back  again  in  the 
fame  right  Line  after  their  Impia- 
gence  upon  Objedls ;  and  yet  we  fee 
that  Light  is  tranfmitted  to  the 
greatelf  Diflances  through  pellucid 
Bodies,  and  that  in  right  Lines. 
Now  how  Bodies  Ihould  have  Pores 
fufficient  for  thefe  Elfedls,  may  be 
difficult  to  conceive,  but  not  impof- 
fible :  For  Sir  JJliac  Nenuton  hath 
fhewn,  that  the  Colours  of  all  Bo¬ 
dies  arife  from  their  Particles  being 
of  fuch  a  determinate  Size  or  Mag¬ 
nitude,  Wherefore  if  we  conceive 
thofe  Particles  to  be  fo  difpofed  as 
that  there  is  as  much  Porofity  as 
there  is  Quantity  of  Matter  j  and  in 
like  manner  thofe  Particles  to  be 
compofed  of  others  much  lefs,  and 
that  thefe  have  as  much  interfperfed 
Vacuity  or  Space  as  their  Quantity 
of  Matter  amounts  to;  and  lo  on 
till  we  come  to  folid  Particles  with¬ 
out  Pores  :  Then  if  in  any  Body 
.  there  be  3  (for  Inftance)  of  thefe 
Sizes  of  Particles,  and  chat  th?  laft 
be  of  the  folid,  or  lead  Sort,  that 
Body  will  have  7  times  as  much  Va¬ 
cuity  as  folid  Matter  i  If  4  fuch  De¬ 


grees,  and-  the  laft  be  lead  and  fo- 
iid,  that  Body  will  have  15  times 
as,  much  Porofity  as  .  Solidity  :  If 

5  fuch  Degrees,  it  will  have  3  i  times 
as  much  Space  as  Solidity;  And  if 

6  Degrees,  then  it  will  have  63  times 
as  much  Vacuity  as  folid  Matter. 
And  perhaps,  in  the  wonderful  Con¬ 
formation  and  Fabric  of  natural 
Bodies,  there  may  be  other  Pro¬ 
portions  of  Space  to  Matter  to  us 
wholly  unknown  ;  whence  it  is  pof- 
fible  there  may  be  yet  far.  great¬ 
er  Quantities  of  interl'perfed  Va¬ 
cuity. 

Porracecus,  is  faid  of  many  Things 
refembling  a  Leek  in  Colour  or 
Scent;  as  of  the  Bile,  or  what  is 
fometimes  difeharged  by  Vomiting 
or  Stool,  and  appearing  of  a  green 
Colour. 

Porta.  The  Vena  Porta  was  fo 
called  by  the  Ancients,  becaufe  they 
thought  that  it  brought  the  Chyle 
by  its  meferaic  Branches  from  the 
Intedines  to  the  Liver,  thro'  whofe 
Subdance  his  fpread.  As  it  rifes  out 
of  the  Liver^,  it  receives  two  fmall 
Veins  from  the  Vejlca  FelUs,  called 
Cyfiicie  Gemelet,  One  from  the  Sto¬ 
mach  called  Gafirica  Dextra ;  then 
advancing  a  little  to  the  left,  its 
Trunk  divides  into  two  Branches, 
,of  which  the  lead,  called  Ramus 
Splenicus,  goes  to  the  left  Hypochon- 
drium ;  and  the  greated,  called  Me- 
fentericus.,  goes  to  the  right.  The 
Ramus  Sphnicus,  fo  called,  becaufe 
it  carries  the  Blood  from  the  Spleen, 
receives  two  Branches,  called  Ga- 
Jirica  M-i^or,  &  which  are 

fpread  through  all  the  Stomach.  A 
Branch  of  the  G  a  jirica  Major  ^  makes 
the  Coronari^  Stomachic(£  at  the  up¬ 
per  Orifice  of  the  Stomach.  It  re¬ 
ceives  three  Branches  more,  two 
from  the  Omentum  and  Colon ^  and 
the  third  from  the  Pancreas. 

Then  the  Splenicus  divides  into 

two 
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two  Branches ;  tlie  one  fuperlor,  the 
other  inferior. 

The  faperior  receives  the  Vas 
Brenjf^  and  feme  other  Branches 
which  come  from  the  Spleen. 

The  inferior  receives  two  Bran¬ 
ches,  ‘vi%.  the  Epi'plois  Sinijira,  which 
3s  fpread  thro’  the  Back-part  of  the 
Omentum^  and  that  Part  of  the 
Colon  which  is  under  the  Stomach. 
The  other  Branch  is  the  Gajlro-Epi- 
ploh  Sinijlra,  which  is  alfo  fpread 
upon  the  Omentum^  and  upon  the 
Stomach.  It  makes  fometimes  the 
V ena  H.^emorrhoidalis  Interna.  The 
reft  of  this  inferior  Branch  comes 
from  the  Subftance  of  the  Spleen. 

The  right  Branch  of  the  Portae 
called  V ena  Mcfent erica,  before  it 
divides,  receives  the  Gajlro-Eplplois 
Dextra,  which  is  fpread^  in  the  O- 
mentum  and  lower  Part  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  as  alfo  the  Jnteftinalis,  which 
comes  from  the  Duodenum  and  the 
‘Jejunum ;  it  receives  fome  Bran¬ 
ches  from  the  Omentum  and  Pan¬ 
creas. 

Then  the  Mefefttrica  divides  in¬ 
to  three  great  Branches  which  run 
betwixt  the  Duplicature  of  the  Me- 
fenterium-,  two  of  them  come  from 
the  right  Side,  which  divide  into 
fourteen  Branches,  and  thefe  are 
again  divided  into  an  Infinity  of 
others  lefs,  which  are  called  Mefe- 
raic^l  they  creep  upon  the  Jeju¬ 
num,  lliu?ni  Caecum,  and  part  of  the 
Colon. 

The  third  and  laft  Branch  of  the 
Vena  Mejenierica  is  fpread  thro’ the 
Middle  of  the  Mefenterhsm,  to  that 
Part  of  the  Colon  which  is  on  the 
left  Side,  to  the  ReHum,  down  to 
the  Jnus,  where  it  forms  the  H^e- 
pjorrhoidales  Interne.  See  Jecur, 

Portio  Dura.  See  Ner^je. 

Porus  Biijansy  the  Gall-Pafiage. 
See  Jecur. 

Pofiinje  Leonty,  See  Levity. 


Pojttlve  Quantities,  are  fuch  as 
are  of  a  real  and  pofitive  Nature, 
and  either  have,  or  are  fuppofed  to 
have,  the  affirmative  or  pofitive 
Sign  -f  before  them,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  ufed  in  oppofition  to  the  ne¬ 
gative  Quantiues,  which  are  defec¬ 
tive,  and  have  this  Sign  —  before 
them. 

Populates)  or  Demands,  are  fuch 
eafy  and  felf-evident  Propofitions, 
as  need  no' Explanation  or  Jlluftra- 
tion  to  render  them  more  plain ;  as 
that  a  right  Line  may  be  drawn 
from  one  Point  to  another, 
which  are  often  affumed  for  Dif- 
patch  in  common  Demonftrations. 

Potential  Cold,  is  a  relative  Qua¬ 
lity,  fignifying  that  fuch  a  Thing 
is  not  cold  to  the  Touch,  but  in  its 
Effefts  and  Operation,  if  taken  in¬ 
wardly.  '  And  this  is  fuppofed. to  a- 
rife  from  the  Size,  Shape,  itfe.  of 
its  component  Particles,  which  give 
fome  Check  or  Retardation  to  the 
Blood’s  Motion,  whereby  it  is  lefs 
agitated,  and  upon  which  the  fen- 
fible  Parts  of  the  Body  are  not  fo 
brifkly  ftruck  by  it :  The  Percep¬ 
tion  of  which  JmniinLition,  or 
Change  of  Motion  in  the  Organs 
of  Feeling,  is  called  Cold.  Hence 
every  Thing  that  lelfens  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood,  with  relation  to 
the  Senfation  before  made,  is  cold, 
and  every  Thing  which  increafes  it 
may  be  called 

Potential  Heat.  See  above. 

Potion,  is  a  Form  of  Medicine  in 
a  Draught,  to  be  taken  at  one 

r-ri  • 

1  ime. 

Pote/lates,  or, 

Ponxsers,  in  Pharmacy,  are  from 
a  Combination  or  Union  of  the 
elTential  Oils  with  the  Spirit  of  any 
Plant,  wherein  it  is  fuppofed  are 
contained  all'  its  principal  Vir¬ 
tues,  on  which  account  it  has  this 
Name. 

Pavers, 
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P(mers,  in  Algebra,  are  Num¬ 
bers  aring  from  the  Squaring  or 
Multiplication  of  any  Number  by 
itfelf,  and  then  that  Produft  by  the 
Root,  or  firft  Number  again  ;  and 
the  third  Produd  by  the  Root  z- 
gain,  and  fo  on  ad  infinitum  :  as  % 
4,  8,  1 6,  32,  where  2  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Root,  or  hrft  Power,  4  is 
the  Square  or  Second  Power,  8  is 
the  Cube  or  third  Power,  16  the 
Biquadrate  or  fourth  Power,  Cfr. 
And  thefe  Powers,  in  Letters  or  Spe¬ 
cies,  are  expreffed  by  repeating  the 
Root  as  often  as  the  Index  of  the 
Power  exprelTes  j  as  <2  is  the  Root 
or  firll  Power,  aa  the  Square  or 
lecond,  aaa  the  Cube,  and  lb  on: 

'  Though  fometimes  they  are  thus 
marked,  <22  az  aSt  Cf c. 
j  Ponders,  in  Mechanics,  are  the 
j  live  mechanic  Powers,  which  fee. 

The  Force  alfo  or  Strength,  brought 
I  for  removing  any  Weight  by  any 
I  Engine,  is  called  the  Power.  And 
the  Defign  of  Mechanics  is  to  teach 
I  Men,  how  to  add  fuch  a  fitting  Set¬ 
tlement  to  the  Power,  as  that  it  may 
I  move  any  Weight  required,  with  as 
i  much  Facility,  Cheapnefs,  and  in 
as  little  Room  as  may  be. 

Praxis  Medica,  is  that  Part  of 
i  Medicine,  which  inftructs  us  how 

1  to  difcover  a  Difeafe,  when  prefent 
j  in  the  Body,  and  to  order  the  pro¬ 
per  Remedies  for  its  Removal. 

Prcecipitantieiy  from  prcScipitOy  tO 
i  throw  down  ;  theie  are  what  caufe 
i  Precipitation.  This  is  that  Pro- 
!  cefs  by  which  Particles,  after  hav- 

i  ing  floated,  and  been  fufpended 

fome  Time  in  a  Menfiruumy  do  at 
length  fink  to  Che  Bottom.  By  this 
Operation,  Bodies  are  recovered 
I  from  their  Solutions,  not  in  a  cry- 

;  ftalline,  but  in  a  powdery  Form. 

!  The  Separation  is  effefted  by  the 

;  Addition  of  fome  other  Subftance, 

!  with  which  either  the  Menftruum, 

or  the  Body  dilTolved,  have  a  greater 


AlRnity  than  they  have  with  one 
another.  Precipitation,  therefore, 
is  of  two  Kinds  ;  one,  where  the 
Subllance  fuperadded,  unites  with 
the  Menllruum,  and  occafions  that 
before  dilfolved  to  be  thrown  down  : 
the  other,  in  which  it  unites  with 
the  diflblved  Body,  and  falls  along 
with  it  to  the  Bottom.  Of  the  lirlt 
we  have  an  Example  in  the  Preci¬ 
pitation  of  Sulphur,  from  alkaline 
Lixivia,  by  means  of  Acids ;  of  the 
fecend,  in  the  Precipitation  of  Mer¬ 
cury  from  Aqua  fortis  by  Sea-falt,  os* 
its  Acid,  The  Subjeds  of  this  Ope¬ 
ration,  as  well  thofe  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  precipitated  as  thofe 
which  precipitate  them,  will  readily 
appear  from  the  Table  of  Affinity,  fee 
14.  The  Manner  of  performing 
it  is  fo  frmple,  as  not  to  fiand  in 
need  of  any  particular  Diredion^; 
rp  more  being  required,  than  to  add 
the  Precipitant,  by  degrees,  as  lon’g 
as  it  occafions  any  Precipitatipn. 
When  the  whole  of  the  Powder  has 
fallen,  it  i^  to  be  well  edulcorated, 
that  is,  wafhed  in  feveral  Parcels  of 
frelh  Vv^ater,  and  aLerwards  dried 
for  Ufe.  When  Metals  are  employed 
as  Preprpitants,  as  in  the  Purifica¬ 
tion  of  Martial  Vitriol  from  Copper 
by  the  Addition  of  frefh  Iron,  they 
ought  to  be  perfedly  clean,  arid 
free  from  any  f  ufty  or  greafy  Pvlatter  ; 
Qtherwife  they  will  not  readily,  if 
at  all,  diffolve,  and  confequently  the 
Precipitation  will  not  fuoceed  ;  for 
the  Subfiance  to  be  precipitated  fe- 
parates  only  by  the  additional  one. 
diifolving  and  taking  its  Place,  The 
feparated  Powder,  oftentimes,  in- 
fiead  of  falling  to  the  Bottom,  lodges 
upon  the  Precipitant ;  from  which  it 
mult  be  occafionally  fliaken  off  for 
reafons  fufficiently  obvious. 

Pr'cecor'din y  from  p^  cpy  before,  and 
iid^Sicty  Cory  the  Heart  :  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Region  of  the  Thorax  is 
tfius  called. 


Pres-^ 
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Pr^i^curfores,  Fore-runners,  is  by 
■  P arcicetfus^  and  ibme  of  his  Fol¬ 
lowers,  nied  for  the  antecedent 
Srgn  of  a  Dileale, 

P foretelling  the  future 
Events  of  a  Difeafe. 

Pr iT^par.antia  Pafa.  See  Genera’- 

itovy  Parts  pj'y  proper  to  Aim. 

P raiputiuniy  the  Fere  Ikin.  See 
Getter  at  ion  y  Paris  ofy  proper  to  Aden, 

P r(rjligi<ey  were  certain  magical 
Inchantments,  or  Tricks,  where¬ 
with  fome  pretended  ro  drive  away 
Difcaies  :  but  fuch  Pradiice  hath 
b'^en  detefted  by  all  rational  Ph)'h- 
cians. 

Prmt.  Aiat.  and  P.  Na.  are  fome- 
times  put  for  preternatural. 

Pregnanty  is  when  the  Female  of 
any  Species  goes  with  Young. 

Prejhyt^ey  from  'oegiaAtVgy  fenex, 
old,  is  a  Diilemper  of  the  Eyes 
winch  old  People  are  inoll  fubjed 
to,  wherein  the  Globe  of  the  Eye 
falls  fo  flat,  that  the  vifual  Rays  pafs 
the  Retina  before  they  unite,  where¬ 
by  there  can  be  no  diflind  Viflon, 
flnee  the  diflind ,  Bafe  falls  too  far 
off  beyond  the  Retina,  This  De- 
fed  is,  therefore,  to  be  helped  only 
with  convex  Glaffcs  or  Spedacles, 
which  will  make  the  Rays  converge 
fooner,  and,  if  they  are  well  fltted, 
exadly  on  the  Retina. 

Priapifmusy  the  fame  as  TentigOy 
is  a  continued  painful  Rredion  of  the 
Yard  ;  fi-oiTi 

Priapusy  which  fomctimes  is  put 
for  the  human  Penis. 

primes  PieCy  fli'fl:  Paffages :  are 
the  Stomach,  Inteflines,  and  their 
Appendices. 

P/incipia,  Principles,  or  Elements. 
It  is  plain,  that  the  compion  Matter 
of  all  mixed  Bodies  js  the  fame ; 
and  that  the  Matter  wflich  compofes 
one  Body,  in  no  refped  differs  from 
that  which  compofes  another,  but 
in  Figures  and  Bulks,  and  what 
from  thence  arifes :  And  therefore 
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in  the  mofl  Arid  Senfe  there  can 
be  but  one  univerfal  Principle,  noist. 
Matter. 

But  as  compounded  Bodies,  un¬ 
der  the  Management  of  Chemiflry, 
appear  refolvable  into  Parts  I'eem- 
ingly  homogeneous  and  Ample; 
tbofe  Parts  have  been  contended 
for -by  fome  former  Chemifls  as  true 
Principles.  T  hey  are  termed,  i. 
Spirit,  or  Mercury  ;  2.  Sulphur, 

or  (Jil ;  3.  Salt  ,  4.  Water,  or 

.  Phlegm;  And,  5.  Earth;  but 
very  improperly ;  the  three  Firff 
being  evidently  refolvable  into  more 
Ample  Parts.  An  inflammable  Spi¬ 
rit  being  an  attenuated  Oil,  united 
with  a  Portion  of  W^ater,  by  nieans 
of  an  Acid  ;  and  a  volatile  alcaline 
and  an  acid  Spirit  being  thofe  pe¬ 
culiar  Salts  diflolved  in  a  Quantity 
of  Phlegm,  Sulphur,  or  Oil  (unleis, 
by  tlrefe  Terms,  as  is  lometimes 
the  Caie,  among  modern  Chemifls, 
is  underiiood  the  Phlogifton  cr  in¬ 
flammable  Principle)  are  alio  re¬ 
folvable  into  more  Ample  Parcs. 
Sulphur  being  the  inflammable 
Principle  united  vvith  an  x4cid,  and 
Oil,  the  faid  Principle  united  with 
Water  by  means  of  an  Acid.  Salt, 
the  third  Principle,  is  a  Combina¬ 
tion  of  Earth  with  Water,  into 
which  all  Saks  by  proper  Manage¬ 
ment  may  be  relolvcd.  The.  two 
lafl,  therefore,  can  alone  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  termed  Piinciples.  We 
ftiall  here  tranferibe  what  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mr.  Maquei'y  the  lateft  and 
beft  Wriicr  on  Chemiflry,  fays  upon 
this  Subjecl. : 

The  Objedf  and  chief  End  of 
Chemiflry,  obferves  this  Author, 
is  to  feparate  the  different  Subflances 
that  enter  into  the  Compofltion  of 
Bodies ;  10  examine  eacn  of  them 
apart ;  to  difeover  their  Properties 
and  Relations  ;  to  decompofe  thole 
very  Subflances  if  pofiible  ;  to  com¬ 
pare  them  together,  and  combine 

them 
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them  with  others ;  to  re-nnite  them 
again  into  one  Body,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
produce  the  original  Compound  with 
all  its  Properties  ;  or  even  to  pro¬ 
duce  new  Compounds  that  never 
exilled  among  the  Works  of  Na¬ 
ture,  from  Mixtures  of  other  Mat¬ 
ters  differently  combined.  But  this 
Analvits,  or  Decomooiition  of  Bo- 
dies  is  finite  ;  for  we  are  unable  to 
carry  it  beyond  a  certain  Limit,  In 
whatever  Way  we  attempt  to  go  far¬ 
ther,  we  are  always'  llopt  by  Sub- 
ftances,  in  which  we  can  produce 
no  Change  which  are  incapable  of 

O  ■  i 

being  relolved  into  others,  and  which 
hand  as  fo  many  firm  Barriers  ob- 
ftrufting  our  Progrefs.  To  thefe 
Subftances  we  may,  in  my  Opinion, 
give  the  Title  of  Principles  or  Ele¬ 
ments  :  at  lealt,  they  a^e  really  fuch 
with  regard  to  us.  Of  this  Kind 
the  principal  are  Earth,  Water,  Air, 
and  Fire.  For  though  there  be  rea 

O 

fon  to  think  thefe  are  not  the  firld 
component  Parts,  or  the  moll  fim- 
ple  Elements  of  Matter ;  yet,  as 
we  know  by  Experience,  that  our 
Senfes  cannot  poifTly  difcover  the 
Principles  of  which  they  are  them- 
felves  compofed,  it  feems  more  rea- 
fonable  to  fix  upon  them,  and  con- 
fider  them  as  limple  homogeneous 
Bodies,  and  the  Principles  of  the 
rell,  than  to  tire  our  Minds  with 
vain  Conjedures,  about  the  Parts  or 
Elements  of  which  they  may  con- 
fill  ;  feeing  there  is  no  Criterion  by 
which  we  can  know,  whether  we 
have  hit  upon  tlie  Truth,  or  whe¬ 
ther  the  Notions  we  have  formed 
are  mere  PTncies.  We  fhall,  there¬ 
fore,  continues  he,  confider  thefe 
four  Subftances  as  the  Principles  or 
Elements  of  all  rive  various  Com¬ 
pounds,  which  Nature  prefcnts  to 
our  Enquiries  ;  becaufe  of  all  thoie 
we  know,  they  are  in  fa  ft  the  moll 
fimple  ;  And  becaufe  all  our  De- 
compoficions,  ail  our  Experiments 
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on  other  Bodies,  plainly  prove  that 
they  are  at  laft  reioivable  into  thefe' 
primary  Parts.  '  Thefe  Principles  do 
not  enter  in  the  fa.ne  proportion  in¬ 
to  all  Bodies:  There  are  even  fomc 
Mixts  in  the  Compofition  of  whidi 
this  or  that  particular  Principle  is 
not  to  be  found,  'i'hus  Air  and 
Water  feem  to  be  wholly  excluded 
from  the.  'i'exture  of  Metals :  At 
leaft  all  the  Experiments  hitherto 
made  on  them  feem  to  eftabli^h  this 
Opinion.  The  Subftances  compofed 
immediately  of  thefe  firji'  Elements 
{luch  as  Oils  and  Saks)  may  be  cal¬ 
led  f^condary  Principles  ;  becaufe  in 
reality  their  leveral  Combinations 
with  each  other,  the  interchangeable 
Coalitions  chat  take  place  between 
them,  confticute  the  difterent  Na¬ 
tures  of  all  othef  Bodies;  which  as 
they  refult  from  the  Union  both  of 
primary  and  feCondary  Principles, 
are  properly  intided  to  the  Name  of 
Compounds  or  Mixts. 

For  a  more  particular  Enquiry  in¬ 
to  the  Nature  of  thefe  primary  Prin¬ 
ciples  fee  the  Articles  Air\  Earthy 
and  Phlogiflon. 

Probe,  from  probo,  io  try;  is  a 
Surgeon’s  Inftrument  to  fearch 
Wounds  and  Cavities. 

Probhm,  is  a  Propoftdon  which 
relates  to  Practice,  or  svhich  pro- 
pofeth  fomething  to  be  done  ;  as 
to  make  a  Circle  pafs  through  three 
given  Points  not  lying  in  a  rigUc 
Line. 

Probefeis,  a  Snout ;  this  is  moft 
ftridtiy  applied  to  the  Trunk  of  an 
Elephant,  but  is  ufed  alfo  for  the 
fame  Part  in  every  Creature  that 
bears  any  Reiemblance  thereupto. 

Frocatarilic,  and 

P  roc  Otar  xls,  from 
anffgredior,  to  go  before ,  is  the 
pre  exiftent  Caule  of  a  Difeafe, 
which  CO  operates  with  others  tiiac 
are  fubfequent,  whether  internal  or 
-external  ;  as  Anger,  or  FL.-at  of  Cli* 
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mate^  which  bring  fuch  an  ill  Dif- 
pofition  of  the  juices  as  occaiion  a 
Fever:  7'he  ill  Difpofitioii  being 
the  immediate  Cattle,  and  the  bad 
Air  the  the  prccatardic  Caule. 

ProceJJus,  from  procedo,  to  go 
out,  are  feveral  Protuberances  or 
Prominences  of  the  Bones  and  other 
Parts  of  the  Body,  diftinguifhed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Parts  they  are  in : 
As, 

ProceJJ^us  Peretenai,  and 

ProceJJus  nsermifornih^  whick 

fee  under  their  refpeftive  Names : 
as  alfo  Apophyjis. 

PrcduMion^  the  fame  as  ProceJJus. 

Procideniia  Aniy  the  falling  oown 
of  the  Amts,  is  from  a  Relaxation 
of  the  Sphindler  of  the  Redum,  cal¬ 
led  SphinBer  Ant ;  it  is  cured  by 
Ailringents. 

Procidentia  the  Falling  down 

of  the  Womb,  is  from  a  Relaxation 
of  the  Ligaments  which  hold  it  in  its 
Place  }  its  Cure  is  alfo  in  aftringent 
Baths. 

Procr  eat  tony  is  every  Species  be¬ 
getting  or  propagatiag  its.  own  Like- 
neis  by  Generation. 

•  Predromusy  is  ufed  in  various 
Senfes,  but  chiefly  by  Phyficians  for 
any  one  Diilemper  that  is  often  the 
Forerunner  of  another,  as  a  Verti¬ 
go  is  frequently  the  Prodromus  of 
an  Apoplexy. 

P rogerminuSy  is  applied  by  Rl-  A. 
Zenjerinusy  to  fuch  Abfceires,  as  arife 
rpaher  from  a  Redundancy  of  Hu¬ 
mors,  than  putrid.  Matter,  as  Mufll- 
rooms  rpring  cut  of  the  Earth. 

Prcjedion^  is  a  Term  uled  by  the 
Chemiils  for  fuch  a  Change  as  Fer¬ 
mentation  makes  in  Bodies,  that  is 
brought  about  inflanlaneoufiy ,  and 
chiefly  takes  place  in  the  Procefs 
for  making  the  Philofophers  Stone; 
if  they  are  to  regarded. 

Proegutntsiay  the  fame  as  Proca- 
^ardicuy  fee  Procatardic. 

Profiirviiiniy  a  flowing,  is  any 


Kind  of  Flux,  or  Liquid  Evacua¬ 
tion.  Whence, 

Projfw-vium  Ventris  feu  Alnsiy  a  Flux 
of  the  Belly,  is  a  Diarrhosay  or  a 
Dylentery. 

Profundus  Ivlu [cuius y  the  lame  as 
Perforansy  which  fee. 

PrognoJiSf  and 

Prognojica  Signay  are  Signs  by 
which  we  know  the  Event  of  a 
Difeafe,  whether  it  fhall  end  in 
Life  or  Death,  or  be  long  or  fliort, 

Projedilesy  are  fuch  Bodies  as 
being  put  into  a  violent  Motion  by 
any  great  Force,  are  then  call  off  or 
let  go  from  the  Place  where  they 
received  their  Quantity  of  Motion, 
and  do  afterwards  move  at  a  Diftance 
from  it ;  as  a  Stone  thrown  out  of 
one’s  Hand,  or  by  a  Sling,  an  Ar¬ 
row  from  a  Bow,  a  Bullet  from  a 
Gun.,  ^c. 

There  has  been  a  great  Difpute 
about  the  Caufe  of  the  Continuation 
of  the  Motion  of  Projedliles,  or 
w'hat  it  is  that  makes  them  move 
after  they  part  from  the  Force  that 
began  the  Motion.  The  Peripa¬ 
tetics  will  needs  have  it,  that  the  Air 
being  by  the  Motion  of  the  Hand  of 
the  Slinger,  Cfc.  put  into  a  moft 
violent  Agitation,  and  forced  rapidly 
to  follow  the  Motion  of  the  Stone, 
while  it  is  accelerated  in  the  Hand 
of  the  Slinger,  doth,  to  prevent  a 
Vacuum.^  prefs  with  all  due  Velo¬ 
city  after  the  Stone  when  it  parts 
from' the  Hand,  and  thrufts  it  for¬ 
wards  as  long  as  it  can.  But  this 
Account  feems  very  unconcei\^abie  ; 
and  there  needs  nothing  more  to 
folve  the  Motion  of  projeded  ‘  Bo¬ 
dies,  but  only  to  conlid^r,  that  all  Bo¬ 
dies  being  indiflerent  to  Motion  or 
Reft,  will  neceifariiy  continue  the 
State  which  they  are  put  into,  un- 
le.fs  they  are  forced  to  change  it  by 
fome  other  Force  irnprelfed  upon 
them,  'rims  if  a  Body  be  at  Refl:, 
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{b  it  will  eternally  abide,  if  nothing' 
move  it ;  or  if  it  be  in  Motion,  fo 
it  will  eternally  move  uniformly  on  in 
the  fame  right  Line,  if  nothing  hop 
it.  Wherefore  when  a  Stone  is  put 
into  any  Degree  of  Motion,  by  the 
Rotation  of  the  Arm  of  the  Man 
that  flings  it,  whatever  Degree  of 
Velocity  it  had  acquired  when  it 
parted  from  the  Hand,  the  fame  It 
would  ever  after  keep  if  it  moved  hi 
V acuo^  and  had  no  Gravity,  But 
^  becaufe  it  hath  a  Tendency,  as  all 
Bodies  (by  the  Law  of  Nature) 
have  towards  the  Centre  of  the 
Earth,  and  is  alfo  refilled  by  the 
Air  all  along  as  it  goes,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  Velocity,  it  plainly  fol¬ 
lows,  that  it  mufl  needs  be  both 
continually  drawn  downwards,,  and 
alfo  continually  retarded  in  its  pro- 
greiTive  Motion  forwards,  and  con- 
fequently  at  laft  fall  down  to  the 
Earth,  and  flop. 

The  Line  of  Motion  which  a  Bo¬ 


dy  projefled  deferibes  in  the  Air, 
(abilra<fting  from  the  Refillancc  of 
the  Medium)  L,  as  hath  been  pro¬ 
ved  by  Galilo'us^  and  many  others, 
and  particularly  by  our  Sir  Ifaac 
Ne'Votou,  Prop.  4.  Cor.  l.  of  his  fe- 
cond  Book,  the  Curve  of  a  Para¬ 
bola  :  which  Line  is  alfo  deferibed 
by  every  defeending  Body^ 

He  fhews  alfo^  That  if  the  Line 
of  Diredlion  of  the  projedliie  Mo¬ 
tion  of  any  Body,  the  Degree  of  its 
Velocity,  and,  at  the  Beginning,  the 
Refinance  of  the  Medium  be  gi  ven, 
the  Curve,  which  it  will  deferibe, 
may  be  difeovered,  and  wice  ^erfa. 
He  faith  alfo,  in  Schol.  Prop.  X.  Lih, 
2.  That  the  Line  which  a  Projedlile 
deferibes  in  a  Medium  uniformly 
refifling  the  Motion,  rather  ap¬ 
proaches  to  an  Hyperbola  than  a 
Parabola. 

The  learned  Dr  Hallef  proves  all 
Projedliles  to  deferibe  a  Parabola 
thus  : 
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Let  the  Line  G  R  P  he  the  Line 
ih  which  the  Projeft  is  direded, 
^nd  in  which,  by  the  firft  Jxt 
under  the  Word  Dejcent^  it  would 
move  equal  Spaces  in  equal  Times, 
were  it  not  defleded  downwards 
by  the  Force  of  Gravity.  Let  G  B 
be  the  horizontal  Line,  and  G  C  a 
Perpendicular  thereto.  'i  hen  the 
Line  G  R  F  being  divided  into  equal 
Parts,  anfwering  to  cqua:  Spaces  of 
Time,  let  the  Defeents  of  the  Pro- 
jed  be  laid  down  in  Lines  parallel 
to  G  G,  proportioned  as  the  Squares 
of  the  Lines,  G  S,  G  Ry  G  L,  G  F, 
or  as  the  Squares  of  the  'I  imes,  /.  e. 
let  them  be  drawn  from  S  to  T, 
from  R  to  F,  from  L  to  X,  and 
from  F  to  By  and  draw  the  Lines 
F  liy  V  Dy  X  Ty  By  Cy  paraUcl  to 

G  F  -y  I  fay,  the  Point  T,  X.  B, 
are  Points  in  the  Curve  deferibed 
by  the  Projedile,  and  that  the 
Curve  is  a  Parabola. 

That  the  Points  are  in  the  Curve, 
is  evident  by  Axiom  2.  under  the 
Word  Dtfctnt  of  hea^\  Bodies,  and 
the  Part  of  the  Defcent  G  X,  G  Z), 
G  r,  G  C  —  STy  RFy  L  Xy  F  By 
being  as  the  Squares  of  the  Times, 
(by  Rrop.  2.  under  the  Word  De- 
/cent )  that  is,  as  the  Square  of  the 
Ordinates,  H  Fy  D  Vy  Y  Xy  B  C 
n  G  i*,  G  Ry  G  Ls  G  Fy  the  Spaces 
jneafured  in  thofe  Times,  and  there 
being  no  other  Curve  but  the  Para¬ 
bola,  whofe  Parts  of  the  Diameter 
are  as  the  Squares  of  the  OrdinateSy 
it  follows,  that  the  Curve  deferibed 
by  a  Projedile  can  be  no  other  than 
a  Parabola  :  and  faying,  as  R  Vy 
the  Defcent  in  any  Time,  is  to  G 
or  V  Dy  the  dired  Motion  in  the 
fame  Time ;  fo  is  T  D  to  a  third 
proportional  or  the  Parameter  of 
the  Parabola  to  the  Diameter  G  C, 
which  is  always  the  fame  in  Pro- 
jediles  caft  with  the  fame  Velocity  : 
and  the  Velocity  being  defined  by 


the  Number  of  Feet  moved  in  a  Se* 
cond  of  Time,  the  Parameter  will 
be  found  by  dividing  the  Square 
of  the  Velocity  by  16  Feet  i  Inchi 
the  Fall  of  a  Body  in  the  fame 
Time. 

Prolificy  from  Prolesy  Offspring, 
and  facto,  to  make,  fomething  that 
has  the  Qualities  neceffary  for  ge¬ 
nerating. 

Rioliferous  Flonjoers,  in  Botany,  fo 
termed  when  one  grows  out  of  the 
other,  as  in  the  Flores  pleni,  or  luxu¬ 
riant  Flowers. 

Pronatores  Mufculi,  are  two  in 
Number  ;  the  firfl. 

Pronator  Radii  ^uadratuSy  is  a 
Mufcle  of  the  Radiusy  which  arifeth 
broad  and  fielLy  from  the  lower  and 
inner  Part  of  the  Ulna ;  and  paffing 
tranfverfely  over  the  Ligament  that 
joins  the  Radius  to  the  UluUy  is  fo 
inferted  into  the  fuperior  and  exter¬ 
nal  Part  of  the  Radius  :  which  it 
helps  to  pull  inwardly,  with  the 

Pronator  Radii  Peres y  which  is  a 
Muicle,  fome  call  alfo  Pronator  fu-- 
perior  Roiundusy  and  arifeth  fiefhy 
from  the  internal  Extutv^rance  of 
the  Os  Humeri y  where  thofe  bending 
the;  Carpus  and  Fingers  do  a  rife  ; 
and  firmly  adhering  to  the  Flexor 
Carpi  Radialisy  it  defcends  obliquely 
downwards  to  its  flelhy  Infertion  a 
little  above  the  Radius,  in  the  hlid- 
dle,  externally  :  Its  Ufe  is  to  move 
the  Radius  inwards. 

Propagationy  the  fame  as  Procre¬ 
ation,  which  fee  ;  it  is  alfo  ufed  by 
the  Alchymifts,  for  the  Increafe  or 
Growth  of  Metals,  as  Liha^vius  in¬ 
forms  u$, 

Propagoy  a  Shoot  or  Layer ;  the 
Seed  of  Modes,  firft  difeovered  by 
Binnrevs  in  the  Year  1750. 

ProphylaBica,  is  that  Fart  of  Me¬ 
dicine  which  prevents  the  Attack  of 
Dileafes,  from  'zzrfceuAotWo;,  pra- 
jer'voy  to  prefer ve, 

P  f  VpQ- 
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"Propofltion,  is  any  Thing  propo- 
I  fed  to  be  proved  ;  and  in  Mathe- 
1  niadcs  or  Phyfics  is  generally  calledj 
I  either  theorem  or  Problem. 

Projiaia.  .  -See  Generatioriy  Parts 
I  proper  to  Men. 

I  ProtraBor,  is  an  Inlirurrtent  ufed^, 
by  Surgeons,  to  draw  out  any  fo- 
[  reign  or  difagreeable  Bodies  from  a 
Wound  or  Ulcer,  in  the  Manner  as 
the  Forceps. 

Protuberance,  any  Elongation,  or 
Exteniion  of  a  Part  whether  natural 
or  not,  as  the  ApophjJcs  ol  the  Bones, 
and  the  like. 

Pruniferous,  are  fuch  Trees  or 
Shrubs,  whofe  Fruit  is  pretty  large 
and  foft,  with  a  Stone  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  :  in  which  kind  the  Flower  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Bafe  of 
the  Fruit. 

Prurigo,  and 

Pruritus,  the  Itch,  or  any  Dry-, 
nefs  and  Roaghnefs  of  the  Skin, 
caufed  by  fliarp  Humours,  which  ftag- 
nate  in,  and  corrode  the  miliary 
J  Glands. 

Pfeudos,  falfe  or  fpurious, 

(  if  therefore  compounded  with  many 
I  Words  in  that  Senfe,  as 
■  Pftudo  medicus,  one  who  pretends 
tj  to  be  a  Phyfician,  who  is  not  really 
i|  fo  i  and  fo  of  many  other  Things. 

PJilothron,  is  an  external  Form  of 
Remedy,  ufed  to  take  away  Hair 
i'  from  the  Body  ;  fignifying  the  fame 
with  Depilatory,  which  fee. 

Pfoas,  is  a  Mufcle,  that  arifeth 
:!  from  the  internal  Side  of  the  tranf- 
'  verfe  Procefles  of  the  Vertebras  of 
the  Loins,  within  x\\g  Abdomen ',  and 
'  defcending  upon  Part  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  Side  of  the  Ilium,  it'  is  inferted 
into  the  lower  Part  of  the  little  Pro- 
\  chanter. 

:  Pfoas  parnjus,  arifes  flelhy  from 

!  the  In  fide  of  the  Vertebrae  of 

the  Loins,  and  it  hath  a  thin  and 
broad  Tendon,  which  embraces  the 


Pfoas  of  the  Thigh,  and  which  ^ 
inferted  into  the  Os  Innomtnatum^ 
where  the  Os  Pubis  and  Ilium  join , 
together. 

Pfora,  a  Scab  or  Tetter.  Whence 

Pforica,  are  Medicines  good  a- 
gainfi:  Scabs,  and  cutaneous  Erup¬ 
tions. 

Pforophthalmiai  is  a  fcurfy  Erup¬ 
tion  upon  the  Eye-brows. 

Pfychagogica  ;  fo  Schneider  calls 
thofe  Medicines  which  ,  fuddenly 
raife  the  Spirits,  in  .paintings,  and 
the  like,  as 

P lychologia,  is  any 

Treatife  of  the  Soul,  as  that  of 
Willis  de  Anima ,  Brutofum }  froiu. 

Anima,  the  Soul. 

Pfychroluf  a,  or  Pfychrolutron, 
"X^o^vaioi,  is  the  cold  Bath;  or  waffl¬ 
ing  in  cold  Water  ;  much  ufed  by 
the  Ancients  to  reilore  the  Tone  of 
the  Parts  after  warm  Bathing,  and. 
to  give  a  Eirmnefs  to  the  Body. 

Pfydrachium,  is  a  pointed  white 
PuliLile,or  Tumour  of  the  Skin,  con¬ 
taining  a  ferous  Humour. 

PtarmoSy  Sneezing  5 

whence 

Ptarmica,  are  the  fame  as  Ster¬ 
nutatories,  Medicines  which  excite 
Sneezing. 

Pterigium,  from  'oy%^ov,Ala,  aWing, 
is  applied  to  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Body  which  have  any  Refemblance 
to  Wings }  as  the  Pterigoides,  which 
are  defcribed  under  Aliformes  Muf- 
culi,  which  fee.  It  is  alfo  a  Term 
given,  by  fome  Surgeons,  to  an  Ex- 
crefcence  of  Flefh  round  the  Fin¬ 
gers,  or  T oes,  as  is  often  occafioned 
by  Whitloes. 

Pterifaphylini,  from  Ala,  3> 

Wing,  and  s'ct(pv\^,  U=vula ;  are  two 
Mufcles,  the  one  external,  which 
arifes  fiefhy  from  a  fmall  Protube¬ 
rance  upon  the  Under-fide  of  the 
Body  of  the  Os  Sphcnoides,  and  goes 
directly  to  be  inferted  into  the  Hin- 
C  c  '  der-part 
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der-part  of  the  V^ula  ;  and  the  in¬ 
ternal,  which  arifes  from  the  fame 
Protuberance  of  the  Os  ^phemides  ; 
and  growing  into  a  fraall  round 
Tendon,  which  paffes  over  a  fmall 
Prccefs,.  like  a  Kook,  of  the  Fro- 
cejjus  Fterigoid<£us.,  from  thence  re- 
vertingv  it  is  inferted  into  Part  of 
the  JJnjula,  When  the  firll  of  thefe 
afteth,  it  pulleth  the  U<vula  back¬ 
wards  ;  whert'  the  fecond  contrail- 
cth,  it  pulleth  k  forwards,  becaufe 
of  the  Fully  through  which  its  Ten¬ 
don  palTes,  which  alters  the  Direc¬ 
tion  of  its  Motion ;  both  which  a'c 
neceffary  for  the  Articulation  of  the 
Voice,  and  in  Deglutition,  that  no¬ 
thing  may  regurgitate  into  the  Nofe, 
which  is  taken  in  by  the  Moutk. 
Thcfe  Mufcles  are,  by  fome,  called, 
the  Sphenopalatinus  and  SpberiOpharyn- 
g^tiSy  from  Cuneus,  a  Wedge, 

and  (pec^vy^^  QEjaphaguSy.  becaufe  it 
Pops  the  Aperture  of  the  Gullet  like 
a  Wedge  j.  and  Pterigopatatinus^  or 
Sphendpterignpalatinus,  from  its  Wing¬ 
like  Refenkilance  upon  the  Palate. 

P ter tgoid  Procefs.  See  Manilla  fii - 
perior. 

Ptertgoid'ei  Mufeuli,  from  'zzr'lircrVj 
jila,  a'^'Wingj.and  Forma,  Shape. 
There  are  two  of  thefe  ;  the  one  in¬ 
ternal,  which  arifes  from  the  inter¬ 
nal  Part  of  the  Pterigoid  Procefs,  and 
defeends- to  be  inferred  into  the  in¬ 
ferior  Part  of  th^  internal  Side  of 
the  lower  Jaw,  near  its  Angie  f  when 
it  acleth,  it  draweth  the  Jaw  to  one 
Side  ;  and  the  other  external,  which 
arifeth  from  the  external  Part  of  the 
fame  Procefs,  and  goes  backw^ards 
to  be  inferted  between  the  Condyloid 
Procefs  and  the  Cor  one  on  the  Infide 
of  the  lower  Jaw.  This  pulleth  the 
lower  Jaw  forwards. 

Ptifan,  a-  thin,  Drink,  Decoflion, 
or  Julep. 

Ptyaii/nty 

Ptyalong. 


Ptyfma,-  and 

Ptjfmagoguc,  are  all  from 
fpuo,  to  ouze  out,  as  Spittle  does- 
out  of  the  Glands  y  and,  therefore^ 
exprefs  every  fiich  Difcharge,  whe¬ 
ther  it  amounts  quke  to  a  Saliva¬ 
tion,  or  not. 

Pubes,  is  the  external  Part  of  the 
Pudenda y  or  Parts  of  Generation  ia 
both  Sexes,  and  which,  in  adult  Fer- 
fons,  is  covered,  more  or  Lefs,  witk 
Hair. 

Puhcfcencfy  in  Botany,  is  an  Ar¬ 
mature  by  vvhich  Plants  are,  defended 
from  external  Injuries^  either  from 
too  great  Heat,  from  Vermin  or 
Animals,  and  includes  all  Kinds  of 
Wool,  Down,  Hooks,  Stings,  Pric¬ 
kles,  Thorns,  with  which  fometimes 
the  whole  Vegetable,  and  fometimes 
particular  Parts  of  it,  are  covered. 

Pudenda.  See  Parts  cf  Generation 
proper  to  Men  or  Women. 

Pubis  Qj.  See  Ojja  Innominata, 

Puerperay  Hridlly  jfignilies  a  Wo¬ 
man  juft  after  Delivery,  or  in  Child¬ 
bed  ;  though  fome  uie.  if  for  them 
while  pregnant. 

Puoil,  k  the  eighth-  Part  of  an 
Handful. 


P uhnonalis  Arteria.  See  Artery^ 


Pulmonalis  V ena.  See  eins^ 
Pul  mo,  the  Lungs, 

Pulmonary  V effels, 

Veifels  which  pals 


See  Lunzt. 
all  thof® 


are 


through 

O 


tin 


Lungs. 

O 

Pulpa,  Pulp,  is  the  fofc  Part  of 
Fruit,  Roots,  or  other  Bodies,  which 
is  extrafted  by  Infufion,  or  Boiling, 
and  is  pafted  through  a  Sieve. 

Pulfation,  and 

Puife.  Befides  what  has  been  faid 
under  Artery  (which  fee)  it  is  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Differences  of  Pulfes,  An  high  Puife 
is  either  vehement  or  ftrong  ;  but  if 
the  Dilatation  of  the  Artery  does 
not  rife  to  its  ufual  Height,  it  is- 
called  a  lo’vo  Or  'weak  Puife ;  but> 

if 
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if  between  its  Dilatations  there  paf- 
fcs  more  Time  than  is  wont,  it  is 
called  a  /Zow  Pulfe  ;  but,  if  Icfs 
I'imc,  it  is  called  a  qnuk  Pulfe. 
-Again,  if  the  Coats  of  an  Avtzry 
feel  harder  than  ufual  from  any 
Caufe  whatfoeyer,  it  is  called  an 
Pulfe;  but  if,  by  any  contrary 
Caufe  they  are  fofter,  then  it  is 
called  a  Joft  Pulfe;  fo  that  there 
are,  of  ufe  to  be  known,  three  dif¬ 
ferent  Kinds  of  Pulfes,  to  wit,  an 
high  and  a  low  Pulfe,  a  quick  and  a 
Jlonx}  Pulfe,  and  a  hard  and  a  foft 
Pulfe.  If  there  are  fuch  as  a  fwAft 
and  an  hea^jy  Pulfe,  yet  they  are  not 
diilihguiniable  enough  to  be  of*  any 
Momt^nt  to  a  Phylician  ;  for  a  Pulie 
is  fwjift,  when  an  Artery  continues 
in  its  Height  of  Dilatation  a  lefs 
Time  than  ufual,  and  hea^oy,  when 
a  greater  Time ;  but  that  Difference 
is  imperceptible  to  the  Finger.  For 
there  are  ^600  Pulfes  in  a  Man  of 
moderate  Health  within  the  Com- 
pafs  of  an  Hour,  fmee  every  Pulfe 
anfvvers  to  the  fecond  of  a  Minute, 
and  fome  Part  of  that  Second  muft 
be  allotted  for  the  Space  of  Time 
the  Sides  of  an  Artery  take  before 
they  come  to  their  utmoft  Dilatation, 
and  another  Part  for  that  Space  in 
which  they  fall  back  to  their  natu¬ 
ral  Capacities  ;  all  which  mull  be 
within  the  Second  of  a  Minute,  or 
the  3500th  Part  of  an  Hour.  From 
whence  it  is  plain,  that  fuch  a  Part 
of  a  Second  of  Time  as  is  allotted 
for  the  Duration  of  the  utmofl:  Di¬ 
latation,  muft  be  fo  fmall,  that  we 
cannot,  by  the  Touch  of  our  Fin¬ 
gers,  diftinguifh  any  to  be  lefTer. 
Then  an  unequal  and  intermitting 
Pulfe  are  only  Species  of  a  quick 
and  a  Jlow  Pulfe  :  for  if  the  Quick- 
nefs  or  Slownefs  is  always  uniform 
to  itfelf,  it  is  an  equal  Pulfe  ;  but, 
if  it  be  not  uniform  to  itfelf,  then 
it  is  unequal  and  intermitting. 


Pulfiov^  is  the  df’ving  or  impels 
ling  any  Thing  forward  ;  from  fdld, 
to  drive.  See  AttraSiion  and  Ehc- 
tricity. 

Pui-verization,  from  pulvisf  Pow¬ 
der;  is  the  reducing  any  Thing  to 
Powder. 

Pundimn  Lach7ymale.  See  Carun- 
culre  Lachrymahs'k. 

Pundlum  SalienSi  the  Leaping- 
point  :  That  Speck  in  the  Egg, 
which  is  called  the  Preddle^  and  is 
obferved  hrft  to  have  Motion  in 
the  Formation  of  the  Chick,  is  thus 
called. 

Pundlure^  from  fungo^  to  prick,  is 
any  Wound  made  by  a  pointed  In- 
ftrument. 

Pupiila^  the  Pupil.  See  Eye. 

Pui'gantiay  Purgatives;  and 

P  urgatiofiy  from  pur  go-,  to  cleanfe, 
to  purge.  See  Cathartics, 

P  ur  if  cation^  the  fame  as  Depura¬ 
tion  ;  the  making  any  Thing  fine,  or 
clearing  it  from  Drofs,  or  Faces. 

Purpurea  Pebris^  Purple  Fever ; 
is  a  Fever  with  an  inflamed  Skin, 
particularly  in  the  Face;  and  is  moft 
common  amongft  Children. 

Purulent  ;  what  is  turned  into 
Matter,  as  in  the  Suppuration  of 
a  Tumour;  as, 

Pusy  fignifies  Snot,  or  any  Thing 
fuppurated  into  Matter. 

Pufulre'y  Puftules :  the  Eruptions 
in  the  Small-pox,  or  any  Thing  of 
that  Kind,  are  thus  called. 

Putrefadiion^  from  putris^  or  pufre- 
do^  Rottennefs,  zxiA  facioy  to  make; 
is  any  kind  of  Fermentation,  or  in- 
teftine  Motion  of  Bodies,  that  tends 
to  the  Deftrudlion  of  that  Form  of 
their  Exiftence,  which  is  faid  to  be 
their  natural  State. 

Putrid  Fe‘ver^  is  that  kind  of  Fe¬ 
ver,  where  the  Humours,  or  Part  of 
them,  have  fo  little  circulatory  Mo¬ 
tion,  that  they  fall  into  an  inteftine 
one,  and  putrefy,  as  is  commonly 
C  c  2  the 
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the  Cafe  after  great  Evacuations, 
great  or  exceiTive  Heat,  where 
there  is  fuch  a  Scarcity  of  Spirits, 
that^  the  Solids  do  not  fafRciently 
vibrate. 

Pylorus^  from  yanua^  a 

Gate,  and  cJpsoj,  cujiodioi  to  keep, 
is  that  narrow  Part  of  the  Stomach 
ihat  Opens  into  the  Inteifines,  See 
Stomach, 

„  .Pyr  ami  dales  Mufeuli,  are  a  Pair  of 
Mufcles  belonging  to  the  Abdomen^ 
fo  called,  from  their  Refemblance 
to  a  Pyramid  in  Figure  :  they  rife 
.with  a  flefhy  Beginning,  from  the 
outer  and  upper  Part  of  the  Os  Pu- 
hisf  and  growing  narrower  and  nar¬ 
rower,  are  inierted  in  the  Linea 
Alba^  fometimes  .  near  the  Navel. 
Sometimes  one,  ard  fometimes  both 
thefe  Mufcles  are  wanting. 

_  '  Pyramidalia  Corpora.  See  Corpora 
Pyramldalia.  .  Some  other  Parts  of 
the.  Body  likewife  frequently  have 
this  Name  given  them,  on  account 
of  their  Figure. 

-  -Pyrtnoides  P.ioceJfuSy  is  a  Frocefs 
of  the  fccond  Vertebra,  thus  called, 
from  its,  Shape,  as  alfo,  for  the  fame 
Reafon  Dentiformisy  Tooth-like  Pro- 
cefs". 

I ,  Pyrerusy  from  IgAsy  Fire, 

and  ni)'©",  Vhiumy  Wine,  is,  Redli- 
yy\d,  Ppirit  of  Mdiie ;  thus  called,  be- 
caufe  it"  is  made  by  Fire,  or  rather 
fendjered  ^of  a  fiery  Nature,  fo  as,  to 
be  totally  inflammable. 

Pyretica,  Py relics,  from  Ig' 
nhy  .Fire,  or  Heat,  are  fuch  Medi- 
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cines,  as  are  good  agaiml  Fevers? 
and 

Pyretologiay  from  the  fame  De¬ 
rivation  as'  the  foregoing,  and  x'tyoiy 
narroy  to  deferibe,  is  a  Difeourfe 
upon,  or  Defeription  of  Fevers. 

Pyriformis  Mufculusy  is  a  Mufcle 
of  the  Thigh,  which  receives  its 
Name  from  its  Figure ;  it  is  alfo 
called  lliacus  Externusy  from  its  Si¬ 
tuation:  Its  Beginning  is  round  and 
flefhy  from  the  inferior  and  internal 
Part  of  the  Os  Sacrum,  where  it  re- 
fpects  the  Pei^vis  of  the  Abdomen,  and 
defeending  obliquely  in  the  great 
Sitius  of  the  Os  Ilium,  above  the  acute 
Procefs  of  the  Ifchium,  and  joining 
with  the  Gluteus  Mediiis,  it  is  in¬ 
ferred,  by  a  round  Tendon,  to  the 
fuperior  Part  of  the  Root  of  the 
great  drochanter.  This  moves  the 
Os  Femoris  fomewhat-  upwards,  and 
turns  it  outward. 

Pyro'echny,  from  'SD'“p,  Ignis,  Fire^ 
and  Ti/yn,  Ars^  Art is  the  Art  of 
Chymiftry,  becaufe  Fire  is  the  chief 
laflrument  the  Chemifts  make  ufe 
cf.  Seme  alio  have  ufed  it  to  flg- 
nify  the  Art  of  Fireworks. 

Pyrotiesj  are  Medicines  that  are 
aSlually  or  potentially  hot,  fuch  as 
will  burn  the  Flefh,  and  raife  an 
Efchar,  from  <53Tuf,  Ignis,  Fire. 

Pyxis,  is  properly  a  Box ;  and, 
from  its  Refemblance  thereunto, 
the  Cavity  of  the  Hip-bone,  or  Ace- 
tabulum,  is  alfo  fomecimes  called  Os 
Pyxidis. 
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^  PI.  phtantum  Placet,  as  much 
as  you  pleaie. 

‘z'ls,  as  much  as 

you  will. 

^  S.  ^antiim  fuficit,  as  much 
as  fuiHceth. 

^adi'atus.^  four-rquare;  this  Name 
is  given  to  many  Mulcles,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  Shape;  as, 

^uadratus  MaxilPe  trfferlorts,  is  a 
broad  membranous  Mufcle,  which 
lies  immediately  under  the  Skin  ;  it 
arileth  from  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Pternuniy  from  the  Cla'vicuhe,  .and 
from  t]\Q  Acr'omium :  It  covereth  all 
the  Neck,  and  adheres  fxrmly  to  tire 
lower  Edge  of  the  lower  Jaw,  and 
being  produced,  it  covers  alfo  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Cheeks.  When 
it  acleth,  it  pulls  the  Jaw  down¬ 
wards. 

I^adraius  Lahii  inferioris,  is  the 
fame  as  JjtprfJpir  Lahii  infer ioris  ; 
which  fee. 

^^adrat us  Lumhorum^  arifeth  from 
the  poflerior  Part  of  the  Spine  of 
the  Ilium,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Infide  of  all  the  tranfverfe  Pro- 
ceffes  of  the  ^ ntehres  of  the  Loins, 
This  Mufcle  moveth  the  Body  upon 
the  Loins  to  one  Side,  and  both  to¬ 
gether  help  the  Redlus  Abdominis  in 
bending  the  Body  forward. 

^adrafus  Radii,  arifes  by  a  broad 
arid  flefhy  Beginning,  from  the  lower 
and  internal  Part  of  the  Ulna',  it 
pafleth  over  the  Ligament  that  joins 
the  Radius  to  the  Ulna,  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  as  broad  as  its  Beginning  into 
the  external  and  lower  Part  of  the 
Radius. 

Pluadragemini,  are  four  Mufcles 
of  the  Thigh,  the  Pyrifomiis,  the  two 
Gemini,  and  the  ^uadratus ;  which 
fee  under  their  refpeftive  Names. 


It  feems  as  if  thefe  had  been  taken 
for  one  Mufcle,  and  named  Afuadra- 
Q-c  minus. 

ip 

^adrupedes,'fYOm  quatuor,  four  and 
pedes,  Feet,  are  all  four-fdoted  Beaks. 

Quality,  fignihes,  in  general,  the 
Properties  or  Affections  of  any  Be¬ 
ing,  whereby  it  acquires  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Denomination,  Thofe  which 
are  cognizable-  by  the  Senfes,  as  Fi¬ 
gure,  'Solidity,  &c.  are  called  Senfible 
^alitics._  This  Term  has,  by  many 
Vv^riters,  ferved  for  a  Cover  only  of 
their  Jgnoraixc,  when  joined  with 
occult,  or  any  fueh  unintelligible 
Adjunfl  ;  but  a  founder  Way  of 
Reafoning  has  taught,  that  all  Qua¬ 
lities  are  remitted,  or  have  their 
Power  or  Efficacy  abated,  in  a  du¬ 
plicate  Ratio  of  the  Dift.ance  from 
the  Centre  of  the  Radiation,  or  Ex¬ 
ertion  of  the  Quality.  Any  Qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Body  is  faid  to  be  vi¬ 
tiated,  when  any  fenfible  Difpohtion 
thereof  is  hurt ;  though  this  Phrafe 
is  principally  ufed  with  regard  to., 
Colour  and  Smell-. 

I.et  A  be  a.  Centre-  from  whence 
any  Quality  exerts  itfdf  round  a- 
bout,  according  to  the  right  Lines 
A  e,  A  f,  Udc.  (The  Efficacy  of  the 
Quality,  be  it  Heat,  Cold,  Odour, 
Udc.  will  be  (at  equal  Diftances 
from  A)  as  the  Spifjitude,  or  Thick- 
nefs  of  the  Rays,  d  h,  A  e,  A f.  But 
the  Rays  within  the  inner  Circle,  or 
rather  fpherical  Superficies  b  c  d 
when  they  come  to  be  extended  to 
the  outer  fpherical  Surface,  e  f  G  K, 
will  not  be  fo  thick  as  before,  and 
that  in  proportion  reciprocally  as 
the  Spaces  they  take  up;  that  is,  if 
the  outer  Surface  be  double  of  the 
inner,  the  Rays  there  will  be  but 
half  as  thiclff;  but  fince  fpherical 
C  c  3  Super- 
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uperSdes  are  as  the  Squares  of  the  equal  Velocify,  it  will  be  double  ; 
Radii^  therefore  the  Efficacy  of  the  yet,  if  the  Velocity  be  double  alfo. 
Quality  in  the  inner  Surface  will  be  the  Quantity  of  the  Motion  will  be 
to  that  of  the  outer,  as  ^  Square  quadruple.  Stt  Lanjus  of  Motion,  of 
tp  A  b  Square.  ^  R.  D.  Nature,  Gravitation,  Attradion,  IcC. 

^.anttty  Poftive.  See  Poftive  pheartan,  is  an  intermitting  Fe- 
^ahtity,  ver,  where  the  Fit  returns  every 

Quantity  Negative*  See  Negative  third  Day,  the  two  lick  Days  being, 
^laniity.  reckoned,  and  the  two  intermitting 

^aotiiy  of  Matter,  in  any  Body,  ones  making  four,, 
is  its  Mealure  arifing  from  ^the  joint  pro  quo,  the  fame  as  ^uccc- 

Confideration  of  its  Magnitude  and  daneum,  when  one  Thing  is  made 
Denhty  :  As  if  a  Body  be  twice  as  ufe  of  to  fupply  the  Defedi  of  ano- 
denfe,  and  lake  up  twice  as  much  ther. 

Space  as  another,  it  will  be  four  ^uinquenervia.  Plantain,  becaufe 
times  as  great.  And  this  Quantity  it  has  five  Strings  or  Nerves  in  each 
of  Matter  is  bell  difcoverable  by  Leaf. 

the  abfolute  Weight  of  Bodj.es.  ^infey,  the  fame  as  Angina,  which 

^antity  of  Motion,  in  any  Body,  fee. 
is  its  Meafure  arifmg  from  the  joint  ^inta  Ejfentia,  or  phtinteffence,  the 
Confideration  of  the  Quantity  of  fifth  Effience.  Upon  what  Fancy 
Matter,  and  the  Velocity  of  Motion  this  Term  had  its  Origin,  feems  not 
of  that  Body  r  for  the  Adotion  of  eafy  to  tell,  but  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
any  Whole  is  the  Sum  pr  Aggre-  the  utmofl  Virtue  or  Efficacy  of  any 
gate  of  the  Motion  in  all  the  feveral  Ingredient  or  Medicine. 

Parts.  And  though  in  a  Body  twice  phioHdian,  is  an  Intermittentj  that 
as  great  as  another,  moved  with  an.  returns  every  Day. 
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is  put  at  the  Beginning  of 
Prcicriptions  for 

KacemuSf  from  Ramus,  a  Branch, 
a  Bunch  of  Grapes  or  other  Berries ; 
in  Botany,  a  ^'pecies  of  Jnfloref- 
I  cence,  reiembling  a  Bunch  of  Cur- 
j  rant-berries,  confifting  of  a  Pe- 
I  d uncle,  with  fhort  lateral  Branches, 
as  in  the  Vine, 

Rachitcs  ;  the  femifpinal  Mufcles 
are  thus  called  by  feme. 

Rachitis,  the  Rickets,  is  a  Bif- 
temper  in  Children  from  an  une¬ 
qual  Diftribution  of  Nourilhment, 
whereby  the  joints  grow  knotty, 
and  the  Limbs  uneven.  Its  Cure 
is  performed  by  Evacuation  and 
Friilioh. 

Radiation,  fignifes  the  calling 
forth  of  Beams,  Rays  of  Light,  or 
any  fubtle  Particles,  from  a  Cen¬ 
tre,  Radius  fignifying  any  Line 
from  fuch  a  Point. 

Radical  Moijiure,  is  a  Term  that 
fome  have  had  llrange  Notions  a- 
bout ;  but  if  it  ^be  limited  to  any 
intelligible  Signification,  we  can 
underlland  by  it  nothing  elfe  but 
the  Mafs  of  Blood,  which  is  the 
Promptuary  from  whence  all  other 
Fluids  in  an  human  Body  are  de¬ 
rived. 

Radlcation,  in  Botany,  denotes  the 
Difpofition  of  the  Root  of  the  Plant, 
which  is  to  be  confidered  in  refped: 
to  the  afeending  and  defcending 
Caudex.  See  Root. 

Radicle,  is  a  Term  amongE  Bo- 
tanills  that  denotes  that  Part  of 
the  Seed  of  a  Plant,  which,  upon 
its  Vegetation,  becomes  its  Pvoot. 
This,  in  Corn,  is  that  which  fhoots 
forth  in  the  Malting,  and  is  called 
Come,  probably  from  Cotna,  Hair, 
which  it  fomewhat  refemblo. 


,  Radiesus  Externus,  is  the  fame  as 
Extevfor  Carpi :  which  fee. 

Radiaus  Intemus,  is  the  fecond 
Mufcle  of  the  Wrift,  and  arifes 
from  the  internal  Extuberance  of 
the  Humerus,  and  upper  Part  of  the 
JJlva,  and  llretching  along  the  Ra¬ 
dius,  is  inferted  into  the  liril  Bone  of 
the  E'letacarpus  that  fuilains  the  Fore- 
fno^er,  and  with  the  Cuhitaus  In- 
terniu,  bends  the  Wrift.  They  have 
their  Name  from 

R^udius,  a  Bone  of  the  Fore- Arm, 
which  accompanies  the  Ulna  from 
the  Elbow  to  the  Wrift.  In  its 
upper  End  it  hath  a  fmall  Cavity, 
which  receives  the  outer  Protube¬ 
rance  of  the  Humerus.  The  Circum¬ 
ference  of  this  Cavity  rolls  in  the 
Imall  Sinus  in  the  upper  End  of  the 
Ulna.  Near  its  lower  End,  which 
is  bigger  than  its  upper,  it  has  a  lit¬ 
tle  which  receives  the  End  of 

the  Ulna ;  and  in  its  Extremity  it 
hath  two  Sinus's,  which  receive  the 
Bones  of  the  Wrift.  Although  the 
Ulna  and  Radius  accompany  on 
another,  they  touch  but  at  their  Ex¬ 
tremities;  for  they  bend  from  one 
another  in  the  Middle,  but  are  tied 
together  by  a  ftrong  and  broad 
membranous  Ligament.  The  up¬ 
per  End  of  the  Ulna  is  biggeft,  be- 
caufe  upon  it  the  Articulation  at 
the  Elbow  is  performed ;  but  the 
lower  End  of  the  Radius  is  biggeft, 
becaufe  upon  it  only  the  Hand  is  ar¬ 
ticulated.  The  Radius  moves  either 
backwards  or  forwards  upon  the  Ul¬ 
na,  by  which  means  the  Palm  of  the 
Hand  is  turned  either  upwards  or 
downwards ;  which  two  Motions 
are  called  Pronation  and  Supination, 
Nor  could  any  other  Articulation, 
have  given  thele  tv/o  Motions  to  the 
C  c  4  Hand  j 
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Hand;  for,  though  an  Arthroida 
admits  of  a  Motion  to  every  Side, 
yet  we  cannot,  by  that,  turn  the 
Forepart  of  our  Arm  backward  :  and 
how  ufelefs  the  Hands  had  been 
without  thefe  Motions,  every  one 
may  eafily  perceive.  This  is  alfo 
called  Facile  Minus ^  the  leiTer  Focile. 

"  Radius^  in  Geometry,  is  the  Semi- 
diameter  of  a. Circle. 

Radix,  is  ilriclly  the  Root  of  any 
Plant  or  Vegetable  :  and  thence,  in 
a  figurative  Senfe,  Rhdtcal  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  to  fignify  the  princi¬ 
pal  or  generative  Point  of  any  Body 
or  Quantky,  as  Radical Moiflure :  and 
a  Number,  which  multiplied  into 
itfelf,  makes  a  Square,  is  called  the 
Root,  or  Radix, 

Raduld^  a  wooden  Spatula,  or  a 
Scraper. 

'  Ramenia,  are  little  Slips  or  Shreds 
of  any  Thing.  And 

Ramificaiiony  is  a  Colledlion  of 
fmall  Branches  flioodng  out  from 
any  great  one.  Thus,  in  Anatomy, 
the  Branchings  of  an  Artery,  Vein, 
or  Nerve,  are  called  its  Ramijica- 
cations ;  from  Ramusy  a  Bough  or 
Branch. 

Ramificatinn,  in  Botany,  is  '  the 
Manner  in  which  a  Tree  produces 
its  Branches,  with  the  Situation  of 
which  that  of  the  Leaves  is  alfo 
connedled. 

Rancidy  is  faid  of  Things,  v/hich 
contrad  a  hrong  often  five  Smell  by 
keeping,  as  all  fat  Subftances. 

■  RanuL'ey  and 

Kanularesy  are  thofe  Veins  which 
lie  confpicuous  under  the  Tongue; 
and  this  is  iikewife  ufed,  by  our 
Surgeons,  for  little  Sv^ellings  up¬ 
on  the  Glands  about  the  fame 
Parts.  ' 

‘  Rare:  A  Body  is  faid  to  be  thus, 
that  takes  up- more  Space,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Qiiantity  of  Matter  it 
contains,  than  another  does.  And, 

Rarefadlion^  is  that  Extenfioa  of 


the  Parts  of  any  Body,  that  makes 
it  take  up  more  Room  than  it  did 
before.  See  Bijl illation. 

Rafurcy  the  fame  as  Ahrajlony  or 
any  Thing  done  by  feraping  or 
fhaving,  as  the  Rafur^  C  C.  and 
Edoris,  are  made. 

Ratioy  P^eafon,  is  when  two  Bo¬ 
dies  are  compared  with  one  another 
with  rerped  to  their  Bulk.  Some 
confine'  it  to  Numbers  only,  and 
called  k  Rroportiovy  exprefting  by  it 
the  Comparifon  of  one  fingle  Quan¬ 
tity  to  another. 

Ray,  is,  moft  ftridly,  a  right 
Line,  drawn,  or  flowing  from  any- 
Point,  and  is  a  Term  moft  ufed  in 
Optics. 

Re-adilotTy  from  reago,  to  ad  back 
upon  :  is  a  Term  much  ufed  \\\Phy^ 
fics.  See  NaturCy  Laavs  of. 

Rcci'ptaculum  Chyliy  the  Receiver 
of  the  Chyle.  See  La  die  a  I  V eins, 

Receptacky  in  Botany,  is  the  Bafe 
which  conneds  all  the  Parts  of  Fruc¬ 
tification.  it  is  termed  a  proper 
Receptacle,  vAien  it  belongs  only  to 
the  Parts  of  a  fingle  Frudification  : 
and  a  common  Receptacle,  when  it 
conneds  feveral  Florets.  When 
from  a  common  Center,  it  runs  out 
into  thread-fhaped  Foot-ftalks,  of 
proportionate  Lengths,  it  is  termed 
an  Umbel  \  and  Cyma,  when  it  runs 
into  long  Foot-ftalks,  proceeding 
from  the  fame  univerfal  Center,  but 
with  irregular  partial  ones. 

Recepiarii  Medici ;  fo  Langius  calls 
thofe  who  fet  up  for  Phyficians' 
upon  the  Stock  only  of  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  Receipts,  without  being  able 
to  reafon  about  their  Properties  or 
Efiicacies.  < 

RecCptaculum  ChymicufXy  and 

Recipient,  is  the  Vdftcl,  which,  in 
Tiftillation,  is  made  the  Receiver, 

^  ReciprocatioKy  is '  when  two  Dif- 
eafes  or  Symptoms  alternately  fuc- 
ceed  one  another. 

Recrements  fQgietimes  ftgnifies  a- 

ny 
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ny  ruperfluous  Matter  mixed  with 
another  that  is  ufeful  ;  and  fome- 
times  luch  fecreted  Juices  in  the  Bo¬ 
dy  as  are  afterwards  pf  Ufe  to  the 
Oecqnomy. 

Reciudcfcent^  when  any  Didem- 
,  per  returns  that  was  gone  off  ;  as  the 
Paroxyfms  of  Inter mittents. 

ReBijicatioii'i  '  is  drawing  any 
Thing  over  again  by  Diftillation, 
to  make  it  yet  higher  or  hner. 

ReBi  RlufcuU.  See 

Redl-lineal,  right-lined ;  that  is, 
having  draight  Lines. 

Redtis,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the  lower 
Belly,  which  arifes  from  the  Ster¬ 
num^  the  Extremity  of  the  lad  two 
Ribs,  and  goes  ftraight  down  to  the 
Fore-part  ot  the  Abdomen  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  in  the  0/  Pubis.  It  hath  three 
or  four  Innervations,  or  rather  ten¬ 
dinous  Coardlations  of  its  defhy 
Fibres,  which  divide  the  Belly  of  it, 
as  it  were,  into  fo  many  didinft 
Mufcles.  It  hath  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries,  which  creep  on  its  Infide, 
from  the  Mammillary  and  Epi- 
gaftric  Vefiels,  which  communi¬ 
cate,  that  the  Blood  may  return,  by 
the  Mammillary  Veins,  when  the 
PalTage  is  flopped  by  the  Eplgafl- 
ric,  which  are  compreffed  in  Wo¬ 
men  with  Child. 

Redus,  is'  alfo  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Leg,  that  arifcth  from  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Spine  of  the  lliutn,  and 
:  defcending  between  the  two  F ajti^ 

is  inferted  with  them.  Like  wife, 

Redus,  is  a  Mufcle  that  lifts  up 
the  Eye-lid.  It  arifeth  from  the 
i  Bottom  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye, 

I  where  the  Optic  Nerves  pierce  the 
;  Cranium^  and  raffing  above  the 
I  Superbus,  is  inferted,  by  a  large 
Tendon,  into  the  Border,  of  the  Eye¬ 
lid. 

Redus  Major,  is  the  third  Mufcle 
that  pulleth  the  Head  up  or  back- 
j  wards.  It  arifeth  from  the  Spine  of 

i  ' 

1 

I 

j 


the  fecond  Virtihra  of  the  Neck, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  lower  Part  ot 
the  Occiput.  And, 

Redus  Minor,  is  the  fourth  Mnf- 
cle  for  this  Office.  It  lies  under  the 
former,  and  cometh  from  the  back- 
part  of  the  hrfl  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck,  and  is  inferted  below  the  for¬ 
mer.  Thefe  are  alfo,  from  their 
Office,  called  Renuentes. 

Redus  Internus  Major,  arifeth  from 
the  Fore- part  of  thb  hve  interior 
tranfverfe  Proceffies  of  the  Vertebrae 
of  the  Neck,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  foremoft  Appendix  of  the  Oc¬ 
cipital  Hope,  near  its  great  Hole, 
And  the 

Redus  Internus  Minor,  lies  on  the 
Fore-part  of  the  firft  Vertebra,  like 
the  Redus  Minor ^  on  the  Back  part,, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  anterior 
Appendix  of  the  Os  occipitis  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  former.  Thefe 
nod  the  Head  forwards,  being  An- 
ta^onifts  to  the  Radi  minor es.  Thefe 
are  alfo  called  Annucntes^ 

Redi  la  ter  ales,  are  another  Pair, 
W'hich  come  from  the  tranfverfe  Pro- 
ceffes  of  the  firil  V ertebr.a,  and  are 
inferted  near  the  ProceJJus  mammil- 
laris.  They  help  to  move  the  Head 
to  one  Side. 

Redum  Intcjllnum,  See  Inteflines. 
Recurftts,  is  ufed  by  Bellini  for  the 
Repetition  of  Paroxifois  in  an  In^ 
termittent.  And 

Recurrent  Nernoe.  is  a  Branch  of 
the  Par  Vagum,  bellowed  upon  the 
Organs  of  Speech,  whence  alfo  cal¬ 
led  Vocal  Ner-ve  ;  and  thus,  becaufe 
it  defcends  and  afcends  again  to  fup- 
ply  the  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx,  See 
■Nernje. 

.  Redingtegration  ;  Chemills  thus  call 
the  reftoring  any  mixed  Body  or 
Matter,  whofe  Form  has  been  de- 
Uroyed,  to.  its  former  Nature  and 
Conllitution. 

icr- 
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^cfediQp,  is  the  receiving  Food  or 
I^p^rilhinent. 

RefieBiony  in  general,  is  the  Re- 
grefs  or  Return  that  happens  to  a 
moving  Body,  becaufe  of  its  meet¬ 
ing  another  j  as  the  Rays  of  Light 
are  varioufly  refleded  by  Bodies 
they  cannot  pafs  through. 

Rejluent^  flowing  back,  is  gene¬ 
rally  afcribed  to  the  venal  Blood, 
becaufe  that  flows  back  to  the 
Heart. 

RefraBloHy  t\ie  Incurvation  or 
Change  of  Determination  in  the 
Body  moved,  and  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  Rays  of  Light  by  the  Wri¬ 
ters  in  Optics.  And  9 

Refrangible,  is  whatfoever  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  Refraction. 

Refrigeratory,  a  Cooler,  is  that 
Part  of  a  diftilling  Vefl'el  that  is 
placed  about  the  Head  of  a  Still, 
and  filled  with  Water  to  cool  the 
condenfing  Vapours ;  ,but  this  is  now 
generally  done  by  a ''Worm,  or  fpi-^ 
ral  Pipe,  running  through  a  Tub  of 
cold  Water.  : 

Regeneration,  is  ufed  in  fo  diffe¬ 
rent  a  Manner:  by  the  Chemiftsy  that 
ir  , is  hard  to  fay  what  they  mean 
by  it  but  it  feems  to  be  what  they 
underhand  by  Re viv ideation  ;  which 

Regimen,  Government,  is  ufed  for 
that  Care  in  Diet  and  Living  that  is 
fuitable  to  every  particular  Courfe 
pf  Medicine. 

Regifier,  is  a  Contrivance  in  che¬ 
mical  Furnaces  to  make  the  Heat 
immediately  more  intenfe  or  rernifs, 
by  letting  more  or  lefs  Air  come  to 
the  VelTel. 

Regius  Morbus,  tl^e  Kingly  Dif- 
cafe.  The  Jaundice  is  thus  called, 
but  for  what  Reafon  does  not  well 
appear. 

Regnum,  is  by  the  Writers  in  Phy- 
flcal  and  Natural  Hiftory  applied  to 
certain  Claffes  of  natural  Bodies 


as  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mine¬ 
ral  Kingdoms,  ^c. 

Regular,  conilant,  and  uniform, 
in  oppofltion  to  irregular  or  ano* 
malous,  which  keeps  to  no  certain 
Courfe  or  Standard ;  both  frequent¬ 
ly  applied  to  Difeafes,  efpecially 
acute  ones,  as  the  Meafles,  Small¬ 
pox,  and  the  like. 

Regular  Body,  is  a  Solid,  whofe 
Surface  is  compofed  of  regular  and 
equal  Figures,  and  whofe  folid  An¬ 
gles  are  all  equal  ;  and  of  which 
there  are  five  Sorts,  ‘vise*  i.  A  Py¬ 
ramid  comprehended  under  four  e- 
qual  and  equilateral  Triangles ;  2. 
A  Cube,  whofe  Surface  is  compofed 
of  fix  equal  Squares ;  3.  That  which 
is  bounded  by  eight  equal  and  equi¬ 
lateral  Triangles  ;  4,  That  which 
is  contained  under  twelve  equal  and 
equilateral  Pentagons;  and,  5.  A 
Body  confifting  of  twenty  equal  and 
equilateral  I’riangles.  And  Mathe¬ 
maticians  demonflrate,  that  there 
can  be  no  more  regular  Bodies  than 
thefe  five. 

Regulus,  is  the  finer  and  mofl 
weighty  Part  of  Metals,  w'hich  fet¬ 
tles  at  the  Bottom,  upon  melting. 

Reiteration  ;  the  fame  as  Repeti'-' 
tion. 

Relaxation,  is  a  Dilatation  or 
flackening  any  Parts  or  Veffels, 

Remedium,  fignifies  every  Thing 
made  ufe  of  in  the  Cure  of  Dil- 
eafes. 

RemiJJion,  is  when  a  Diflemper 
abates,  but  does  not  go  quite  off 
before  it  returns  again,  as  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Fevers*  which  do  not  quite 
intermit. 

Renes,  the  Kidnies  ;  which  fee. 

Renes  Succenturiati.  See  Kidnies, 

Renitency,  flriving  backwards,  ‘is^ 
that  Refiflance  which  there  is  in 
folid  Bodies  when  they  prefs  upon, 
or  are  impelled  one  againft  another  ; 
or  that  Reflftance  that  any  Body 

makes 
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niaVes  on  the  Account  of  ks 
Weight. 

^ermcvieSf  from  renuoy  to  nod 
backwards,  are  the  fame  Mufcles 
as  the  ReSius  I^ajor  and  Minory 
(\i^ich  fee ;)  thus  caUed,  from  their 
Office. 

I  Repellents,  To  underfland  rightly 
;  the  Operation  of  fach  Medicines, 

I  it  may  be  necefl'ary  to  obfcrve,  that 
by  repelling  is  meant  thofe  Means 
which  prevent  fuch  an  Afflux  of  a 
;  Fluid  to  any  Particular  Part,  as 
■  would  raife  it  into  a  Tumor  :  But  to 
;  know  how  this  may  be  efflefted,  it 
I  will  be  convenient  to  attend  to  the 
feveral  Caufes  which  can  produce  a 
Swelling,  or  force  out  of  the  Veffels 
any  of  their  fluid  Contents  by  fome 
unnatural  Difcharge. 

All  Tumors  have  neceffarily  one 

i  €>f  thefe  in  their  Caufe ;  either  an 
|i  Increale  in  the  Velocity  or  Quan- 
|:  tity  of  the  Fluids,  or  a  Weaknefs  in 
^  fome  particular  Part :  and  Mome- 
li  times  both  concur.  An  Increale  in 
!  the  Velocity  of  the  Fluids  makes 

ii  them  more  forcibly  puOi  againfl 
li  and  diftend  all  their  Parts  in  their 
i;  Circuit  :  If,  therefore,  any  Parc  be 
[  unequally  prelTed,  or  relaxed  by  ex- 
I  ternal  Injuries,  that  will  be  more 
i:  elevated  than  any  other ;  and  for 

want  of  equal  Refillance  with  the 
i;  reft  of  the  Body,  will  at  length  re- 
ij  ceive  fuch  a  (^antity  of  Fluid  as 
will  raife  it  into  a  Tumor,  elpeci- 
ally  if  any  of  its  Veftels  be  ob- 
ftrudled  ;  becaufe  the  Piotrufion  of 
frclh  Matter  a  TergOf  will  continue 
'  to  add  thereunto,  until  the  Part  is 
upon  the  utmoft  Stretch,  and  can 
!  hold  no  more.  In  this  Cafe  all  thofe 
!  Means  are  faid  to  be  repellent,  which 
I  check  the  Growth  of  the  Tumor, 

1  and  affift  the  refluent  Blood  in  tak- 
;;  ing  up  the  obilruded  Matter,  and 
waffling  it  again  into  the  common 
Stream.  This  Intention  is  chiefly 


favoured  by  Evacuation  and  Re-? 
vulflon ;  for  whatfoever  lefiens  th® 
Quantity  of  the  Fluid,  will  diminifli 
the  Force  upon  the  tumefy ’d  Part. 
But  it  concerns  us  moft  to  know* 
how  external  Application  to  the 
Part  itfelf  helps  to  this  Affair. 

Herein  a  Medicine  comes  to  be  a 
Repellent,  by  conflfting  of  fuch  fub- 
tle  Parts  as  may.  tranfmit  fome  of 
them  through  the  Pores,  and  help  to 
render  the  obftruded  Matter  more 
fluid  i  fo  that  it  becomes  the  more 
eafy  to  be  loofened,  and  fall  again 
into  the  circulating  Current.  But 
in  this  Cafe  there  is  a  Hazard  of 
fuch  things  likewife  putting  the  ob- 
flruded  Humour  into  a  Ferment, 
whereby  it  fooner  turns  into  Pus, 
and  then  they  come  under  the  De¬ 
nomination  of  Suppuratives  or  Ri- 
peners.  Wfflat  therefore  in  the  mofl; 
Arid  Senfe  is  to  be  reputed  a  Re- 
peller,  is  that  which  aftrihges  and 
ftrengthens  the  Part,  fo  as  to  make 
it  refill  any  fuch  Lodgment.  Thefe 
are  fuch,  whofe  Qualities  are  moft 
manifeft  in  their  Coldnefs  and  dry¬ 
ing  Properties.  But  there  are  fo 
very  few  Inftances  wherein  Bandage 
is  not  better  than  fuch  Application, 
that  very  little  comes  to  be  ufed  for 
that  Purpofe.  In  Hemorrhages  and 
Ouzings  out  of  Serum,  fo  as  to  de¬ 
form  the  Skin,  Simples  of  this  Na¬ 
ture  mofily  take  place ;  which  an- 
fwer  their  Ends  in  aflringing  the 
fibres,  whereby  thofe  Apertures  arc 
fo  ciofed,  as  not  to  admit  through 
them  afterwards  any  fuch  Fluid-. 

Some  things  alfo  anfwer  this  End 
only  by  ftimulating  the  Fibres  of  the 
tumify’d  Part,  fo  as  to  give  them 
fudden  and  forcible  Twitches, 
whereby  the  Obflrudion  is  fomC' 
times  loofened  and  fflook,  as  it 
were,  away  into  the  refluent  Cur¬ 
rent.  Such  a  fort  of  Motion  will  be 
occafioned  by  the  fudden  Applica¬ 
tion 
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tlon  of  any  thing  extreme  cold,  as 
common  Water  ;  but  the  Praflice  is 
feldom  fafe,  becaufe,  if  the  fir  ft  Ef¬ 
forts,  which  the  P'ibres  are  put  upon 
by  thofe  Means,  do  not  fucceed  in 
breaking  aWay  the  inclofed  Matter, 
they  will  be  drained,  and  not  able 
afterwards  to  repeat  their  natural 
Vibrations  ;  the  Confequence  of 
which  is  weakening  the  Part,  which 
tyill  render  the  Tumor  more  obfti- 
nate.  There  are  many  other  Means 
and  accidental  Circumftances  which 
contribute  to  favour  or  retard  this 
intent;  but  thefe  Hints  may  be  fuf- 
ficient. 

Repercutients^  the  fame  as  the  for¬ 
mer. 

Rep'iles,  from  repo,  to  creep,  are 
^11  thofe  creeping  Animals  which 
reft  upon  one  Part  of  their  Body, 
while  they  advance  the  other  for¬ 
ward. 

Rejidence,  is  the  Faces  or  Settling 
cf  any  Liquor. 

Re  jins,  or  Rpjtnous  R  articles,  are 
the  fat  fulphureous  Parts  of  fome 
Vegetable,  which  is  natural,  or 
procured  by  Art  j  and  will'  incor¬ 
porate  with  Oil,  or  reftify’d  Spirit, 
but  not  with  an  aqueous  Menjtruum. 
Natural  BaJfams  long  kept  become 
Refms,  as  eiTential,  Oils  in  Time 
thicken  into,  Balfams  ;  hence  it  is 
plain  thefe  Subftances  differ  very  lit¬ 
tle  but  in  their  Confidence. 

Refijiance,  is  often  the  fame  as 
Renitency,  or  Pis  Inertia*  Sgq  alfo 
Medium. 

Refolvents,  are  fuch  Medicines  as 
loofen  and  open.  And, 

Rpfolution.  is  the  opening  or  loofe- 
ning  any  Body.  And  there  is  faid 
to  be  made  a  Pvefolution  of  crude 
Matter  in  the  Body,  when  that 
Matter  is  by  what  Means  foever  fo 
changed  as  to  become  liarmlefs  or 
falutary  ;  being  of  itfelf  a  complete 


Cure  performed  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  Evacuation. 

Rcfpiration.  The  true  under- 
ftanding  of  this  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  a  right  Notion  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  OEconomy ;  it  may  therefore 
be  obferved,  that  by  blowing  into 
a  Bladder  a  confiderable  Weight 
may  be  raifed  by  the  Force  of  pur 
Breath  ?  For  with  a  Bladder  that  is 
oblong,  nearly  of  a  cylindrical  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  tied  at  both  Ends,  if  a 
Pipe  be  fixed  at  one  End,  and  a 
Weight  at  the  other,  and  the  Pipe 
faftened  at  fuch  a  Diftance  from  the 
Ground,  as  juft  allows  the  Weight 
to  reft  upon  the  Ground,  the  Blad¬ 
der  by  an  eafy  Infpiration  wPl  raife 
7  Ib.^  Weight,  and  by  the  greateft 
InTpIration  of  a  pretty  ftrong  Man 
w'ili  raife  28/.  Weight.  Now  the 
Force  by  which  the  Air  enters  this 
Pipe,  is  that  Force  by  which  it  is, 
driven  out  of  the  Lungs:  If  there¬ 
fore  the  Force  by  which  the  Air 
enters  the  Pipe  can  be  determined, 
we  lhall  have  the  Force  by  w’hich 
the  Air  is  drove  into  the  J/yera  Ar-^. 
ieria. 

But  the  Preffure  of  Air  upon  the 
Bladder  is  equal  to  tw'ice  the  Weight 
it  can  raife,  becaufe  the  upper  part 
of  the  Bladder  being  fixed,  it  re- 
Ms  the  Force  of  the  Air,  juft  as 
much  as  the  Weight  at  the  other 
end.  And  again,  fince  the  Air  preffes 
every  away  equally,  the  whole  Pref¬ 
fure  will  be  to  that  Part  of  it  which 
preffes  on  the  Orifice  of  the  Pipe, 
as  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Blad¬ 
der  is  to  the  Orifice  of  the  Pipe  ; 
that  is,  as  the  Surface  of  a  Cylin¬ 
der,  w'hofe  Diameter,  for  inftance, 
is  4  Inches,  and  Axis  7,  is  to  the 
Orifice  of  the  Pipe.  If  the  Diame¬ 
ter  of  ?:he  Pipe  be  0.28,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  Orifice  0.616;  the  Surface 
of  the  Cylinder  will_  be  88  :  There- 
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fore  at  88  :  o,6i6  :  :  14,  double 
the  I'eall  Weight  raifed,  to  0.098, 
which  is  almoft  two  Ounces  ;  and  in 
railing  of  the  greateft  Weight  it  is 
near  feven  Ounces.  Thefe,  there¬ 
fore,  are  the  Forces  by  which  the 
Air  is  drove  through  the  Afpcra  Ar- 
teria  in  an  eafy  and  a  ftrong  Exfpira- 
tion.  Now  if  we  conlider  the  Lungs 
as  a  Bladder,  and  the  Larynx  as  a 
Pipe,  the  Preffure  upon  the  Orifice 
of  the  A/pera  Arteria^  when  the  Air 
"is  drove  out,  is  to  the  Preffure  upon 
the  Lungs  as  the  whole  Surface  of 
the  Lungs  is  to  the  Orifice  of  the 
Afpera  Arteria.  Let  us  fuppofe  the 
Diameter  of  the  Larynx  to  be  5, 

!  (which  is  more  than  it  can  be)  then 
I  the  Orifice  of  the  Larynx  is  0.19. 
Let  us  fuppofe  the  two  Lobes  of  the 
Lungs  to  be  two  Bladders  or  Spheres, 
whofe  Diameters  are  each  6  inches, 
i  their  Surfaces  are  each  1 1 3  Inches, 

I  and  the  Preffure  upon  the  Latynx 
will  be  to  the  Preffure  upon  the 
whole  external  Surface  as  0.19  to 
226,  which  is  as  1  to  1189  ;  and 
I  therefore  if  the  Preffure  upon  the 
j  Larynx  in  an  Ordinary  breathing  is  2 
I  Ounces,  the  Preffure  upon  the  whole 
!  external  Surface  of  the  Lungs  is 
j  148  Pounds  ;  and  the  utmoft  Force, 
when  the  Preffure  upon  the  Larynx 
is  7  Ounces,  will  be  equal  to  520 
Pound  Weight.  But  the  Lungs  are 
not  like  an  empty  Bladder,  where 
the  Air  preffes  only  upon  the  Sur¬ 
face  j  for  they  are  full  of  Veffcles, 
upon  the  Surface  of  each  of  which 
j  the  Air  preffes  as  it  would  upon  the 
Surface  of  an  empty  Bladder :  and 
I  therefore  to  know  the  whole  Pref¬ 
fure  of  the  Air,  we  muff  deter- 

I  ' 

I  mine  the  internal  Surfaces  of  the 
I  Lungs.  To  do  this,  let  us  fuppofe 
I  that  J  part  of  the  Lungs  is  taken  up 
I  with  the  Branches  of  the  Trachea 
j  Arteriay  that  another  third  part  the 
I  Biood-veffels  fill,  and  the  remain¬ 


der  is  Veffcles,  where  we  fuppofe 
the  chief  Preffure  upon  the  Blood- 
veffels  to  be  made :  Now  both 
Lobes  of  the  Lungs  contain  226 
folid  Inches,  of  which  y,  or  75 
Inches,  are  full  of  Veffcles.  Let 
the  Diameter  of  each  Veffcle  be 
|o  part  of  an  Inch,  the  Surface  of 
a  Veffcle  will  be  .001256.  and  the 
Solidity  C000043.  by  which  Sum  if 
v/e  divide  75,  (the  Space  filled  by 
the  Veffcles)  the  Quotient  gives  us 
17441860,  for  the  Number  of  Ve- 
ficles  in  both  Lobes  of  the  Lungs. 
This  Number  multiplied  by  001256 
the  Surface  of  a  Veffcle,  gives  the 
Sum  of  the  Surfaces  of  all  the  Veff¬ 
cles,  to  wit,  21906.976  Inches.  And 
therefore  the  Preffure  upon  the 
rynx  will  be  to  the  Preffure  u^on 
the  whole  Surface  of  the  Lungs,  as 
6.19  to  21906.976;  and  confequent- 
ly  when  in  an  ordinary  Exfpiration, 
the  Preffure  upon  the  Larynx  is  2 
Ounces,  the  Preffure  upori  the 
whole  internal  Surfaces  of  the  Lungs 
will  be  1 441 2  Pound  Weight;  and 
the  utmoft  Force  of  the  Air  in 
Breathing,  when  the  Preffure  upon 
the  Larynx  is  7  Ounces,  will  be 
50443  Pound  Weight.  ThoV  thefe 
feem  to  be  prodigious  Weights,  yet 
it  muft  ftill  be  underftood,  that  the 
Preffure  upon  each  Part  of  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Lungs  equal  to  the  Ori¬ 
fice  of  the  Larynx,  is  not  greater 
than  it  is  at  the  Larynx,  and  that 
thefe  vaft  Weights  arife  from  the 
vaft  Extent  of  the  Surfaces  of  the 
Veffcles,  upon  which  it  was  neceffa- 
ry  that  the  Blood  ftiould  be  fpread 
in  the  fmalleft  capillary  Veffels ;  that 
each  Globule  of  Blood  might,  as  it 
were,  immediately  receive  the  whole 
Force  and  Energy  of  the  Air,  and 
by  that  be  broke  into  fmaller  Parts 
fit  for  Secretion  and  Circulation. 
And  from  thence  we  may  learn  the 
mechanical  Reafon  of  the  Strudlure 

•  of 
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of  the  Lungs :  For  feeing  the  whole 
Elood  of  the  Body  was  to  pafs  thro’ 
them,  in  order  to  receive  the  Vir¬ 
tue  of  the  Air,'  and  that  could  not 
be  communicated  but  in  fmall  ca¬ 
pillary  Veflels,  it  was  neceffary  that 
the  Surfaces  upon  which  they  were 
to  be  fpread,  Oiould  be  proportioned 
to  their  Number,  which  is  admirably 
well  provided  for  by  the  wonderful 
Fabrick  of  the  Lungs. 

If  the  Gravity  of  the  Air  was  al¬ 
ways  the  fame,  and  if  the  Diame¬ 
ter  of  the  Trachea  Arteria,  and  the 
time  of  every  Exfpiration  were  equal 
in  all,  this  Weight  upon  the  Lungs 
would  be  always  the  fame.  But 
fmee  we  find  by  the  Barometer, 
that  there  is  3  Inches  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  greateft  and  the  lead  Gra¬ 
vity  of  the  Air,  which  is  a  tenth  part 
of  its  greateft  Gravity  ;  there  muft 
be  likewife  the  Difference  of  a  tenth 
part  of  its  Preffure  upon  the  Lungs 
at  one  time  and  another  :  for  the 
Momenta  of  all  Bodies,  moved  with 
the  fame  Velocity,  are  as  their  Gra¬ 
vities.  This  is  a  Difference,  which 
fuch  as  are  Afthrnatic  muft  be  very 
fenlibie  of,  efpeciaily  if  we  confider 
that  they  likewife  breathe  thicker, 
that  is,  every  Exfpiration  is  perform¬ 
ed  in  lefs  time;  if  in  half  the  Time, 
and  the  fame  Quantity  of  Air  drawn 
in,  then  the  Weight  of  the  Air  up¬ 
on  the  Lungs  muft  be  57648  Pound, 
of  which  a  tenth  Part  is  5764 
Pound  ;  and  confequently  afthma- 
tic  People  upon  the  greateft  Rife 
or  Fall  of  the  Barometer  feel  a  Dif¬ 
ference  of  the  Air,  equal  to  above 
one  Third  of  its  PrelTure  in  ordinary 
Breathing.  Again,  if  the  Trachea 
Arteria  is  fmall,  and  its  Aperture 
narrow,  the  Preffure  of  the  Air  in- 
creafes  in  the  fame  Proportion  as  if 
the  Times  of  Exfpiration  were  fhort- 
er,  and  therefore  a  ftirill  Voice  is 
always  reckoned  among  the  prog- 


noftic  Signs  of  a  Confumption,  b6- 
caufe  that  proceeds  from  the  Nar- 
rownefs  of  the  Larynx^  or  Trachea 
Arteria  :  and  confequently  increafes 
the  Preffure  of  the  Air,  upon  the 
Lungs,  which  upon  every  Exfpira- 
tion  bears  the  Veffels  fo  thin,  that 
at  laft  they  break,  and  a  Spitting 
of  Blood  brings  on  a  Confumption 
apace. 

Refurrehfion,  and 

Refufeitation^  the  fame  as  Revivi¬ 
fication  ;  which  fee. 

Retention,  and  Retentinje  Faculty, 
is  that  State  of  Contraftion  in  the 
folid  Parts,  as  makes  them^hold  faft 
their  proper  Contents. 

Rete  Mirabile,  the  w;onderful  Net. 
See  Brain, 

P^eticularis  Plexus,  the  fame  as 
Choroides,  which  fee  ;  becaufe  the  Fi¬ 
bres  are  interwoven  like  a  Net. 

Rtticulum,  the  fame  as  Omentum, 
thus  called  from  its  Net-like  Str'uc- 
ture. 

Retformis  Plexus,  the  fame  as  Re^ 
ticularis  Plexus. 

Retiformis  Tunica,  the  fame  as  Am~ 
phihkjlrcides,  which  fee. 

Retina.  StQ  Eye. 

Retinaculum,  is  the  Name  of  a 
chirurgical  Inftrument,  deferibed 
by  Scultetus,  Arm.  Chir.  Par.  i. 
Tab.  17,  Fig.  2.  and  its  Ufe  given 
alfo  by  him,  39.  Fig.  2,  3,  4, 
to  affift  in  Caftration,  or  cutting  a 
Hernia. 

Retort,  a  chemical  Veffel  of  Glafs, 
ufed  for  diftilling  in  a  Sand -heat. 

Retraciores,  the  fame  as  Ele^vatores 
Lahii  fuperioris  ;  which  fee. 

Re<velation  :  What  the  common 
Acceptation  of  it  is,  every  one 
knows :  But  Helmont,  and  fome  of 
the  Enthufiaftic  Cbemifts,  often  laid 
Pretenfions  to  the  fame  A fli fiances  in 
difeovering  their  Secrets ;  but  were 
never  credited  by  any  but  the  moft 
ignorant. 
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Reverheratorji  is  fuch  a  chemical 
Furnace  where  the^  Flame  and  Heat 
is  thrown  back  by  the  Brick-work 
iipon  the  Veffel,  fo  as"  to  make  the 
Heat  more  intenfe  ;  as' in  the  Diflil- 
lation  of  Acid  Spirits,  i^c. 

Renjuljiot/,  from  Re'-vello,  to  pull 
back  ;  is  the  calling  back  any  Hu¬ 
mour  by  Evacuation.  See  Phhhoto- 
7ny :  And 

Rc^mlforla^  are  Means  which  pro¬ 
cure  Revulfion. 

Renjinjification^  fetching  again  to 
Life.  Chemifts  ufe  this  Term  to 
exprefs  the  procuring  again  fome 
Metals  in  their  natural  State  from 
the  Mixtures  they  may  have  been 
blended  into  by  fome  Preparation, 
as  Quickfilver  is  revived  from  Cin¬ 
nabar,  c. 

Rhachis.  See  Rachts.  This  is 
fometimes  ufed  for  the  Spine. 

Rbagadesy  are  Fiffures  appear¬ 
ing  fometimes  on  the  Hands,  Feet, 
Lips,  Cfc.  but  the  Word  is  ufed  pe¬ 
culiarly  to  lignify  Fiffures,  though 
thefe  for  diftinftion  fake  are  fome¬ 
times  called  Rhagades  ani^  about  the 
Verge  of  the  Anus,  proceeding  from 
an  acrimonious  Humour  fretting  the 
Part. 

Rheum f  from  JIuo^  to  flow,  is 

a  thin  watery  Matter  ouzing  thro’ 
the  Glands,  chiefly  about  the  Mouth. 

Rheumatijmy  from  the  fame  Ety¬ 
mology,  is  a  Diftemper  affeding 
chiefly  the  Memhrana  communis  Muf~ 
culoram^  which  it  makes  rigid  and 
unfit  for  Motion,  without  great 
Pain.  And  this  feems  to  be  brought 
‘gbout  much  by  the  fame  Caufes,  as 
the  mucilaginous  Glands  in  the  Joints 
are  rendered  ftiff  and  gritty  in  the 
Gout.  The  Cure  depends  on  Eva- 
caution,  and  a  plentiful  Ufe  of  Vo¬ 
latiles  and.  Diluters. 

Rhodon,  from  goTov,  Rofa,  a  Rofe. 
Some  Compofitions  wherein  this  is 
the  chief  Ingredient,  have  their 


Names  from  henc.e;  as  Diarrhodaui 
lAc. 

Rhodofaccharum,  from  the  former, 
and  Saccharum,  Sugar,  is  Sugar  .of 
.Rofes, 

Rhomb  aides  t  is  a  Mufele  thus  cal? 
led  from  its  Figure,  which  lies  un¬ 
der  the  Cucullaris^  and  arifeth  from 
the  two  inferior  Spines  of  the  N^ck,, 
and  four  fuperior  of  the  Back  ;  and 
is  inferted  flelhy  into  the  whole  Ba¬ 
lls  of  the  Scapula y  which  it  draws 
backwards. 

P^homhusy  is  a  quadrilateral  Figure,, 
having  too  acute  and  two  cbtufe 
Angles. 

Rhythmy  from  ad  tiumcros- 

aptos  referoy  to  bring  to  a  Calcula¬ 
tion,  or  to  compute:  is  ufed  to  ex-, 
prefs  a  certain  Number  of  Pulfes  ia 
any  given  Time. 

Ribs^  See  Coftge.  r. 

Rigationy  the  iz-mQ  Jrrigaplop^ 
the  fprinkling  or  moiffening  any 
Thing  or  Part. 

Right  Lincy  is  the  nearefl:  Diflance 
between  any  two  Points?;. 

Rigidity y  is  faid  of  the  Solids  of 
the  Body,  when  being  ftiff  or  unpli-^ 
able  they  cannot  readily  perforin 
their  refpedive  Offices.  This  is  ta 
be  remedied  by  Fornentations,  Ba? 
thing,  but  a  Fibre  is  then  Laid 
to  be  rigid,  when  its  Parts  are  fo 
ftrongly  coherent  together,  as  not  to 
yield  to  that  Aftiop  of  the  Fluids, 
which  ought  to  overcome  their  Re- 
fiftance,  in  order  to  the  Prefervation 
of  Health. 

Rigor,  IS  a  convuliive  Shuddering 
from  Cold,  or  an  Ague-lit. 

Rima,  is  any  Fiffure  or  Chink; 
hence  it  is  applied  to  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Body  that  have  any  Refemblance 
thereunto  in  Shape  ;  as  the  Rima 
Pudendii  or  Fijfura  Magna,  is  the 
Vulnsa ;  and  Rima  Laryngis,  is  the 
Aperture  of  the  Larynx,  See. 

Rimukiy  a  little  Chink  or  Fiffure; 

is 
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IS  only  a  Diminutive  of  the  forego¬ 
ing,  and  applied  to  leiTer  Parts  ot 
the  fame  Marks  ;  as  that  fmali 
iKperture  between  the  Cartilagincs 
Jrytcncidesy  comiiionly  called  the 
Glottis. 

Ripenerss  or  Drawers  ;  are  fuch 
Medicines  externally  applied,  as  do 
by  their  Adivity  and  Warmth  pene 
trate  the  Pores,  and  mix  with  and 
ratify  any  obftrafted  Matter,  fo  that 
it  may  be  rendered  fit  for  Difcliarge 
upon  laying  open  the  Part  by  Cau- 
llic  or  incilion. 

Rinvandy  and  Rmvandziniy  are  As'a- 
hick  Words  for  Rhubarb,  and  which 
Rolfinkiusy  and  fome  Latm  Writers 
Hill  retain. 

Roby  is  an  ancient  Term  for  in- 
fpiffated  Juices,  but  is  now  laid  a- 

fide. 

Rohorantia,  from  Rohur^  Strength, 
are  fuch  Medinines  as  ilrengthen  the 
Parts,  and  give  new  Vigour  to  the 
COnftitution.  See  Sirengtheners, 

Rochc’f  is  applied  to  the  Rock- 
Alum  ;  the  Term  in  French  fignify- 
ing  Rock. 

Roriferoiis  Di'Msy  Dew-dropping 
pipes :  the  Fhoracic  Dud  is  thus  by 
fome  called,  from  its  flow  Manner 
of  conveying,  and  as  it  were  inftil- 
.ling  the  Chyle  into  the  common 
Stream  of  Blood  :  The  Lymphatics 
a.lfo  and  any  other  Veflels,  convey¬ 
ing  flovvly  fmali  Quantities  of  Fluid, 
are  thus  called  by  Bllfius,  Bariholine, 
and  fome  others. 

Rofucea,  or  Rofatay  is  a  Name  gi¬ 
ven  to  many  Compounds,  where 
Rofes  are  the  principal  Ingredients  .• 
And, 

Ro/alhy  is  a  Diflemper  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  Martian  in  his  Notes  upon 
Htppocratesy  very  common  to  Chil- 
dj-en,  not  much  unlike  the  Meafles ; 
and  wherein  broke  out  fmali  red 
pimples  of  the  Bignefs  of  Millet- 


Seed  :  probably  the  fame  as  cur 
Febris  Miliarisy  unlefs  in  the  Colour 
at  the  Eruption. 

^R.ofeol(ey  is  by  fome  Authors  ufed 
mneh  for  the  fame  Thing  ;  and 
M.  J.  Seojerinus  hath  particularly 
wrote  a  large  Treatife  de  Rofeolis 
Fait  antibus  :  and  afligned  therein 
Reafons  for  his  giving  thereunto  the 
Epithet  of  Salt  antes. 

Rojlriformis  Rrocejfusy  from  Ro'- 
firuniy  a  Beak,  and  Forma,  Shape j 
is  the  fame  as  Coracoides ;  which 
fee. 

Rojlrum,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  Pipe 
which  conveys  the  dillilling  Liquor 
into  its  Receiver,  in  the  common 
Alembicks ;  alfo  for  crooked  Scif- 
fars  which  the  Surgeons  in  fome 
Cafes  make  ufe  of  for  the  Dilatation 
ofWounds. 

Rooty  in  Botany,  that  Part  of  a 
Vegetable,  wdiofe  Office  it  is  to 
draw  up  Nourifliment,  and  which 
alio  produces  the  Herb  with  its 
Frudification  :  it  confifls  of  two 
Parts,  the  CaudtXy  Stock  or 

Body  of  the  Root;  and  Radicula, 
Radicle  or  little  Root.  The  Caudex 
both  afeends  and  defeends ,  the  a- 
afeending  Caudex  raifes  itfelf  gradual¬ 
ly  above  Ground,  ferving  often  as  a 
Trunk,  and  produces  the  Herb  or 
Plant.  The  defeending  Caudex 
flrikes  gradually  downwards  into  the 
Ground,  and  puts  forth  Radicles. 
It  has  been  diltinguilhed,  according^ 
to  its  various  Structures,  into  perpen¬ 
dicular,  horizontal.  Ample,  ramole 
or  branching,  fufiform,  or  fpindle- 
Ihaped,  tuberofe  or  knotted,  repent 
or  creeping,  flbrofe,  and  premorfe 
or  bitten  off.  The  Radicle  is  the 
flbrofe  Part  of  the  Root,  which  ter¬ 
minates  the  defeending  Caudexy  and 
enables  the  Root  to  draw  Nourifti- 
ment  for  the  Support  of  the  Vege¬ 
table.  Roots  are  farther  diflinguifli- 
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i  intobulbofe,  confifting  of  a  Balb  ; 

I  or  articalatc  or  jointed,  and  glcbofe 
I  or  globe-ihaped. 

Rotator,  a  Roller.  See  trochanter. 

Rotula,  a  little  Whecd-or  Fully,  the 
fame  as  Patella  ;  whicA  lee. 

Rotula,  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame 
Senfe  2.?>Taoella,  or  Lozenge. 

Rotundus,  is  one  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  Radius,  thus  called  from  its  round 
Shape,  it  arifes  lierny  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  Extuberance  of  the  Humerus, 
and  goes  obliquely  to  be  inlerted  in 
to  the  middle  and  external  Parts  of 
the  Radius  ;  with  others  helping  to 
turn  the  Palm  upwards. 

Ruciation,  and  •  .  ' 

RuStus,  is  a  Belching  that  arifes 
from  Wind  and  IhdigelliOn  ;  and  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  cured  with  proper  Sto- 
inachics  than  carminative  and  hot 
Liq^uors. 

Ruminant  Cud-chewers,  is  a  ge¬ 
neral  Name  for  all  thole  Animals 
I  that  chew  the  Cud. 

Ruptile,  is  ufed  by  Fallopius  for 
any  thing  eafy  to  be  broken  ;  and  he 


affigns  the  Caufe  of  Ruptihility, 
he  calls  it,  to  a  Multitude  of  Fores 
wanting  due  Moifture  in  them. 

Rufma,  an  Ingredient  of  a  Com- 
pofiiion  ufed  to  rake  olr  Hair,  with¬ 
out  the  Trouble  of  ihaving.  For  be¬ 
ing  mixed  up  into  a  thin  Paite  vvitn 
an  equal  Quantity  of  Qaick-iime, 
and  a  fufficient  Proportion  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  rubbed  over  any  hairy  part 
of  the  Body,  it  will  in  the  Space  of 
a  Minute  or  two,  i'o  ioofen  the  Hair 
by  the  Roots,  that  it  may  be  gently 
flroked  off  with  the  Hand.  T  his 
method  of  taking  off  Hair  is  much 
pradlifed  among  the  Furks,  the  lta« 
Hans,  and  the  French,  The  Rufma, 
F artarorum  is  laid  to  be  a  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Ploney,  boiled  to  a  high 
Confiftence,  and  applied  in  the  man¬ 
ner  >of  a  Plafter  ;  but  the  genuine 
Rufma  is  a  Species  of  Earth  found  irx 
turkey,  and  otherwile  called  by  the 
Name  of  Sutjna.  There  is  mention 
made  of  it  in  the  Philo fophical  Iranf^ 
adlions  for  the  Month  of  December^ 
in  the  Year  1666. 


S. 


5.  ^Ecundum  Artlm,  accord - 
4J  ing  to  Art,  is  a  Term 
frequently  ufed  in  Pre- 
fcription  :  and  then  properly,  when 
the  making  up  of  the  Recipe  in  Per¬ 
fection  requires  fome  uncommon 
Care  and  Dexterity. 

Sabulous,  is  that  gritty  or  fandy 
Matter  which  often  waflies  away  by 
the  Kidneys,  and  fettles  in  the  Urine. 

Saccbariim,  Sugar.  The  native 
Salt  of  the  Sugar-Cane,  obtained  by 
the  ExpreiTion  and  Evaporation  of 
its  Juice.  ’Tis  an  admirable  Medi¬ 
cine  of  a  very  detergent  Nature. 
Many  Accufations  have  been  brought 


agaiiift  it  by  fuen  Perfons  as  wer® 
T^ever  at  the  Pains  to  analyze  or 
thoroughly  conlider  its  Nature.  Such 
Men  have  no  Right  to  be  heard. 
But  whofoever  will  take  the  Trouble 
may  be  fatisfied  that  it  is  a  very  no-, 
ble  Salt  of  very  extraordinary  Vir¬ 
tues,  tho'  it  certainly  contains  a  la¬ 
tent  Corrofive.  ’Tis  wonderfully 
well  difpefed  to  unite  with  various 
Subltances,  fo  as  to  preferve  them 
in  ?reat  Perfection,  1  he  Confec- 
tion^er’s  Art,  and  a  very  confidera- 
ble  Part  of  Pharmacy  will  witnefs 
to  this  Truth.  The  Nature,  Pro¬ 
perties,  Y  irtues  and  Ule  of  bugar, 
D  d  would 
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Vi^oiild  require  a  Volume  to  do  them 
Juftice.  This  Term  is  alfo  by  our 
Chcmifts  applied  to  many  Prepara¬ 
tions  havinor  fome  Refemblance 

O 

thereunto  ;  as  the  Saccharum  Sa- 
iur.ii,  and  the  like.  And 

S^cchariney  is  frequently  afcribed 
to  Things  hai/ing  the  Tafte,  or  any 
other  of  the  chief  Qualities^  of  Su¬ 
gar  ;  as  Bonetus  gives  an  inhance, 
Mtd.  Se^t»  Lib.  2.  S:eBi.  3.  Cap,  !■. 
of  a  Perfon  vvhofe  Spittle  was  fweet, 
for  which  reafon  he  calls  it  S>accha- 
rhia  Scdi^va. 

SaccuSy  and 

Sacculusy  is  flriiflly  a  Bag,  whence 
from  their  Refemblance  many  Parts 
of  the  Body  are  thus  called  ;  as 

Sacculus  Chyliferus,  the  fame  as 
Becepiaculum  Chyli ;  and 

Sacculus  Cordisy  the  Pericardium, 

^C. 

Sacculi  Medicinalesy  are  Bags  of  In¬ 
gredients  to  be  fufpended  in  Liquors 
in  making  Diet- Drinks, 

S’acer :  Some  give  this  Name  to 
part  of  the  Tranfverfalis  Dvrji ;  which 
fee, 

Sacer  Ignis,  the  Holy  Fire  ;  Lome 
have  fancied  to  give  this  Name  to  a 
Herpes  Exedens,  (which  fee)  but  it 
does  not  appear  from  what  Reafon  y 
As  alfo  is, 

Sacer  Morbus,  given  to  the  Epilep- 
fy,  upon  the  Apprehenhons  of  fome- 
what  fupernatural  being  concerned 
in  its  Produdion,  or  Cure. 

Sacrolumbus,  is  a  P^dufele  that  ari- 
feth  flelhy  from  the  fuperioi*  Part  of 
the  Os  Sacrum,  pofterior  Part  of  the 
Ilium,  and  from  all  the  Spines  and 
iranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the  V ertebrie 
of  the  Loins,  It  gives  a  fmall  Ten¬ 
don  to  the  pofterior  Part  of  each^ 
Rib  near  its  Root,  where  a  fmall 
Bundle  of  flelhy  Fibres  arifes  and 
unites  with  each  afeending  Tendon 
to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  flxth 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck.  This  \>'i§h 


the  Serratus  Pojlicus  inferior y  and  Tri^ 
angularisy  help  to  contrafl  the  Riba 
in  Exfpiration.  But  they  are  of 
fmall  Force,  and  feem  only  to  acce¬ 
lerate  the  Motion  of  the  Ribs,  which 
fall  down  chiefly  by  their  own  Gra-- 
vity,  and  the  Elaflicity  of  the  Liga¬ 
ments  by  which-  they  are  tied  to  the 
V ertebree. 

Sacrum  Os.  See  Vertebra. 

Sagay  one  who  deals  in  Prafiigiee, 
or  inchantments ;  which  Pradlice 
fome  of  the  chemical  Enthufiafts 
very  much  give  into. 

Sagittalis  Sutura,  See  Suture, 
Salt.  See  Principles. 

Salacious,  is  luftful,  or  addided 
to  V e7iery. 

Salilura,  is  a  Pickle  made  with 
Salt;  the  fame  as  Muria  or  Brine. 

Salinja,  is  often  ufed  for  Spu-^ 
tu?n,  every  thing  that  is  fpit  up ; 
but  it  more  ftridly  fignifies  that 
Juice  which  is  feparated  by  the 
Glands  called  Sxili'val.  See  Mouth  z 
whence 

Sali<vation,  is  a  Method  of  Cure 
much  pradifed  in  venereal,  ferophu- 
lous,  and  other  obftinate  Cafes,  by 
promoting  a  Secretion  of  Spittle: 
The  Manner  how  Mercury  elFeds 
this,  may  be  underftood  by  what 
has  been  explained  under  that  Word,  . 
To  which  it  may  be  here  added, 
that  the  fafeil  way  of  railing  a  Sali¬ 
vation,  is  by  the  ufe  of  internal 
Medicines ;  fine©  whatfoever  Mif- 
chiefs  can  be  apprehended  from 
thefe,  may  in  a  greater  Degree 
follow  the  external  Ufe  of  Mercury; 
not  only  becaule,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  hinted,  the  mineral  Globules 
being  intimately  combined  with 
Salts  in  the  feveral  Preparations 
given  inwardly,  will,  by  the  Irri¬ 
tation  of  thefe,  be  eafily  and  fully 
thrown  out  at  the  Organs  of  Secre¬ 
tion,  till  the  Blood  is  quite  dif- 
charged  of  its  Load  ;  whereas  in  all 

the 
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t)le  Daubings  with  Mercurial  Oint¬ 
ments,  vve  can  never  be  certain  that 
none  of  the  heavy  Particles  are  lek 
lodged  in  the  Intcrllices  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres  or  Ceils  of  the  Bones ;  but  alio 
in  as  much  as  by  computing  the 
Proportion  of 'Mercury,  in  ail  the 
Dofes  neceffary  to  prornote  a  Spit¬ 
ting,  and  the  Weight  of  the  fame 
Mineral  ufually  applied,  when  this 
is  done  by  Un£lion,  it  will  appear, 
that  the  Quantity  in  the  latter  Cafe 
vaftly  exceeds  that  in  the  former  i 
and  confequently,  that  the  Inconve- 
niencies  to  be  feared  will  be  in  the 
fame  Proportion.  Therefore  this 
external  Management  of  Mercury  is 
only  to  be  allowed  of,  where  either 
the  Cafe  will  bear  the  Violence  of 
fuch  a  Method,  or  outward  Ulcers 
and  Tumours  require  a  particular 
Cure  by  Liniments,  Uf c. 

Nor  is  it  improper  to  remark^ 
that  we  do  hereby  fee  how  the  Ufe 
of  this  Mineral  comes  to  produce 
that  EfFed  fo  often  complained  of 
(though  not  always  with  Reafon)  of 
making  the  Bones  foul  or  carious. 
For  if  the  Lamime  or  Fibres  of  thefe 
are  already  fo  much  broken  and 
fpoiled  by  a  Difeafe,  as  that  the 
Circulation  of  the  Fluids  thro  them 
cannot  be  maintained,  they  mud 
necefi'arily  be  corrupted  more  by 
the  Weight  of  the  Mercurial  Glo¬ 
bules  ;  though  here  alio  it  is  plain, 
that  the  ouh-ward  Ufe  of  this  Re¬ 
medy  will  be  more  to  be  blamed 
than  the  in^-ward. 

And  indeed,  as  the  earlieft  Ufe 
of  Mercury  was  in  Unguents  and, 
Emplallers  ;  fo  moft  of  the  Preju- 
dicts  and  Outcries  about  it  are  ow¬ 
ing  to  Eflreil'ts  produced  this  Way. 
For  the  firil  Attempts  of  the  Cure 
of  Venereal  Maladies  by  this  Reme¬ 
dy,  were  learned  from  the  Arabiani  ; 
who  having  recommended  mercu¬ 
rial  Ointments  in  the  Le-^ra  and  Sca^ 


hies^  gave  a  Handle  to  It  ah  an 

Phyficians  to  try  their  Efficacy,  fn 
removing  the  Foulnefs  of  the  Skin 
from  anew  and  terrible  Contagion:,, 
neither  were  they  fparing  of  their 
Liniments,  which  they  continued  tp^ 
rub  in  twelve  or  fifteen,  nay  iome- 
times  for  above  thirty  Days  toge^ 
ther ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they, 
often  met  with  very  untoward  esymp- 
toms  from  fo  fevere  a  Treatment  } 
and  if  (as  feme  of  them  do  affirm) 
they  now  and  then  found  Mercury 
in  the  rotten  Bones  of  their  Patients  ; 
who  had,  it  may  be,  fuffered  too 
much,  both  from  their  Difeafe  and 
their  Phyficians.  It  muh,  how'ever,( 
be  acknowledged,  that  this  Opinion) 
like  moR  others  in  Phyfic,  is  much, 
controverted  5  and  many  Practitio¬ 
ners  ev.en  prefer  the  external  Ufe  of 
Mercury  in  raifing  a  Ptyalifm,  as, 
innocent  in  itfelf,  and  lels  apt,  by 
Vellicating  the  Coats  of  the  Inte- 
ftines,  to  run  off  by  Stool.  Hence, 

Salivantiay  are  Medicines  which 
promote  Spitting. 

Sulfamentumy  and 

Sal/ugOy  are  any  Sait  Pickles,  or 
Brines. 

Salnjatellay  is  a  Vein  which  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  little  Finger. 

S.Jubrisy  and 

Salutarily  both  from  falusy  Health, 
exprefs  any  thing  in  Health,  or  con¬ 
ducive  thereunto  ;  and  ecen  fuch, 
Difeafes  are  by  fome  called  Salutary^ 
as  are  curable,  and  leave  the  Con- 
flitution  better  than  before  ;  as  the 
Gout,  0’R 

Salutatorety  Sahtfers,  There  were 
a  Set  of  Enthufiails  or  Impollors  in 
Spuifty  of  the  Order  of  St.  Katherine^ 
who  pretended  to  the  Cure  of  many 
Difeafes,  by  touching  or  breathing 
only  upon  t.he  Patient,  in  their  or¬ 
dinary  Intertourfes  v/ith  them. 

SumpjuQhin  ity  erst toy,  is  a 
Name  which  hath  besn  given  to 
D  d  a 
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an  Oil,  and  an  Ointment  wherein 
Mai  joram  was  the  chief  Ingredient  • 
irom  Samfuchus,  a  fy nonirnous  Term 
for  that  Plant. 

■  Sanati^'e^  from  SanOy  Kealth,  is 
any  thing  conducing  thereunto. 

San^ii  Viti  Chorea.  tiee  Chorea 
Saneli  ViC. 

San^iusy  holy.  This  hath  been 
applied  to  many  Things  both  fimple 
and  compound,  as  whimfical  Per- 
fons  have  conceited  of  their  Virtues ; 

the  Giu-iiacu/n  'i^  called  higruenSanc-^ 
turr,  and  even  our  own  Difpenfato- 
jies  retain  a  purging  Powder  under 
the  Title  of  Puhvis  San^us. 

Sandaraca,  hath  been  uled  to  fig- 
nify  many  different  Things,  as  a 
waxy  Subitance  falling  with  Spring - 
Dew,  in  which  Bees  are  faid  much 
to  delight:  It  is  alfo  the  Arabian 
Name  for  Gum- juniper,  or  the  Ver- 
rJ.x  ;  as  like  wife  for  a  mineral  Pro- 
dudlion  not  much  unlike  Arfenic, 
on  which  account  that  is  fometimes 
called  Arfenictim  ruhrzim. 

Sandyx,  is  Cerufs  burned  till  it 
refembles  the  red  Arfenic  in  Co¬ 
lour ;  or  is  a  red  Earth,  the  fame 
probably  as  the  red  Orpiment. 

,  Sa?/giiiJication^m'akm^^\Qod.  This 
may  be  underllood  by  confidering 
W'hat  is  explained  nnder  the  Term 
DigcJIion :  For-  as  the  Chyle  is  made 
out  of  our  Aliments  by  the  Con- 
traSlions  and  Attritions,  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  fo  the  Chyle  is  made  into 
Blood  by  the  Attrition  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries  thereupon.  See  farther  under 
Blood,  Lungs,  Phlebotomy,  &C. 

Sanguine,  Bloody,  or  of  a  Con- 
ffitution  abounding  with  Blood  j 
from 

Blood  ;  which  fee. 

Sanguifuga,  Blood-fucker,  a  Name 
given  by  fome  to  a  Leech,  from 
its  Faculty  of  drawing  Blood  from 
Animals.- 


Sanies,  a  thick  and  blood)r  PuSy 
or  Matter. 

S  unit  as.  See  Hy^ieia. 

Sapa,  the  Name  of  an  old  Form 
of  Medicine  like  Roh,  which  is  a 
juice  boiled  up  to  fome  Confidence  ; 
llriSlly  that  of  Grapes,  though  ufed 
alfo  for  others  ordered  after  the  fame 
manner.  ,  j 

Saphena,  probably  from  o-ctipljr,  ma^-  ' 

t-ifeftus,  ealy  to  be  feen,  becaufe  it  ; 

lies  very  plain  in  Sight  ;  is  a  Vein 
in  the  Leg.  See  Vein.  1 

Sapientits  Dentes,  thus'  called,  be- 
caule  they  appear  not  till  Perfoiis 
are  of  Years  of  Diferetion.  See  i 

Dentes. 

Sarcocele,  from  Caro,  Flefh, 

and  Rumor,  a  Sw'elling  ;  is  a  , 

flefhy  Excrefcence  of  the  T  ellicles, 
which  fometimes  grows  fo  large  as 
to  ftretch  the  Scrotum  much  beyond 
its  natural  Size.  Alfo 

Sarcoma,-  is  of  the  fame  Significa¬ 
tion  ;  as  is  likewife 

Sarcojis. 

Sarcotics,  from  the  fame  Deri¬ 
vation,  are  Medicines  that  fill  up 
Ulcers  with  new  Flefh,  the  fame  as 
Incarnatives  ;  which  fee.  Many 
other  Words  are  alfo  compounded 
at  Pleafure  from  the  fame  Founda¬ 
tion,  not  of  any  Moment  to  infert 
here. 

Sartorius,  called  alfo  Longus  77- 
hics,  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifeth  from 
the  inferior  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the 
Ilium,  and  running  obliquely  by  the 
Infide  of  the  I'high,  is  inferted  into 
the  internal  Side  of  the  Libia,  three 
or  four  Fingers  Breadth  below  its 
upper  Extremity.  By  this  we  throw 
one  Leg  crofs  another. 

Saturantia,  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
the  fame  Senfe  as  Abjorhents  ;  which 
fee. 

Saturnus.  Chemids  aferibe  this 
Name  to  Leadj  becaufe  they  will  i 

have  ! 
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1  tiave  diat  Metal  to  be  under  the  In- 
I  fluence  of  the  Planet  Saturn.  See 
L>ead. 

Satyriajls^  and 

Satyrif?2ius,  from  actTV^o^,  Satyrus^ 
a  Satyr,  or  kind  of  Ape  or  Monkey, 
which  is  greatly  addidled  to  Venery, 
whence  this  fignifies  a  lullful  Dif- 
pofition. 

;  Saxifrage^  quad  Saxum  fr anger 
to  break  the  Stone,  is  applicable  to 
any  thing  having  this  Property,  but 
is  a  Term  mod  commonly  given  to 
a  Plant,  from  an  Opinion  of  its  Me¬ 
dicinal  Virtues  to  this  Effect. 

Saxonicus,  is  an  Epithet  which 
hath  been  given  to  a  compound 
Powder,  yet  retained  in  fome  Dif- 
penfatories,  for  its  fuppofed  Efficacy 
in  breaking  the  Stone,  or  expel¬ 
ling  it. 

dcahies,  a  Scab,  is  ufed  fometimes 
for  the  Itch,  and  fuch  like  cuta¬ 
neous  Eruptions. 

Scala;  a  Scale  or  Ladder,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  Chirurgical  Inftrument, 

:  for  reding  and  defending  the  Limbs 
r  in  cafe  ot  FraCtures  or  Diflocations  j 
of  which  Scultetus  gives  a  Figure. 
Arm.  Chir.  Part  I.  Tab.  2q.  Fig.  3. 
and  its  Ufe,  Fab.  49.  Fig.  i.  but 
figuratively  fome  have  applied  this 
to  a  Man’s  Life,  which  they  divide 
i  into  different  Ages,  calling  the  whole 
‘  Fhe  Scale  of  Life.  Some  alfo  will 
i  have  it,  that  the  Scala  Jacobi,  Ja- 
I  cob's  Ladder,  denotes  only  fucli  a 
Knowdedge  of  the  Air,  and  the 
Elements  above  us,  as  in  a  mydical 
Senfe  may  be  faid  to  afeend  up  into 
Heaven. 

Scalenus,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Neck  that  arifes  from  the  drd  and 
fecond  Ribs,  and  afeending,  is  in¬ 
ferred  into  all  the  tranfverfe  Pro- 
cedes  of  the  Neck  except  the  £rd. 
This  Mufcle  feems  to  be  three  ;  but 
fuch  Divifion  is  not  of  any  real  Ufe. 


It  is  perforated  for  the  Pafiage  of 
the  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves ; 
becaufe  the  Neck  is  more  eafdy 
moved  than  that  Part  of  the  Ribs 
to  w'hich  they  are  fadened:  there¬ 
fore  it  is  juiily  reckoned  ainongit 
the  Benders  of  the  Neck. 

Scapellatum,  is  by  fome  Authors 
ufed  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  the  Greeks 
applied  Fhi?nofs,  for  a  De¬ 

nudation  of  the  Gians  of  the  Pi-nis, 
when  the  Prepuce  couI4  not  drav/ 
over  it. 

Scaphoidcs,  from  Scapha,  a 

Boat,  and  sfLor,  forma.  Shape,  the, 
fame  as  Na'uiculare  Os :  which  fee, 

Scapulee^  'OwovTA^'rot^,  or  Shoulder^* 
blades,  are  two  large  and  broad 
Bones,  like  the  Triangle  called  Sca- 
lenutn  -,  they  are  fituated  cn  each 
Side  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  Fhorax.  The  Subdance  of  the 
Scapula  is  thin,  but  folid  and  £rm 
its  Outfide  is  fomewhat  convex,  and 
its  tnfide  concave  ;  its  upper  Edge 
is  called  Cofa fuperior,  and  its  lower 
Cofla  inferior  ;  it  S'  broad  End  is 
called  its  Bafis,  which,  with  the  two 
Edges,  make  the  upper  and  lower 
Angles.  ,  They  have  each  three 
Proceffes,  of  wFdch  the  drd  runs  all, 
iilong  the  Middle  of  their  OutHde, 
and  IS  called  their  Spine.  That  End 
of  the  Spine,  which  receives  the 
Extremity  of  the  Aansicula,  is  called 
Acromion.  The  fecond  Procefs  is  a 
little  lower  than  the  Acro7nian  ’tis 
fhort  and  (harp  like  a,  Crow’s  Bill, 
therefore  called  Coraeoides  theie 
two  Procelfes  are  tied  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  by  a  drong  Ligament,  which 
ferves  to  keep  the  Head  of  the  Hu¬ 
merus  ,  in  the  Cavity  of  the  third 
Procefs,  which  is  called  (Lr^jix. 
This  Procefs  is  the  Extremity  of 
the  Scapula,'  whicli  is  cppofite  to 
its  Bafis.  It  has  a  round  S/nus,  lipc 
about  its  Brim  with  a  Cartilage, 
D  d  3  which 
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wbicK  receives  the  Head  of  the 
Humerus.  The  Ufe  of  the  Scapula 
is  to  receive  the  Extremities  of  the 
Qla^n.ula  and  Humerus,  for  tjie  eafier 
Motion  of  the  Arm,  and  to  give 
rife  to  the  Mufcles  which  move  the 
Arm. 

Scapus,  is  a  Term  in  Botany  for 
the  ilraight  Stalk  or  Shaft  of  a  Plant, 
Handing  upright  like  a  Pillar  or 
Col  nmn. 

S'urf  Skin»  Ste  Cuticula. 

Scarification,  is  an  Incifion  of  the 
Skin  with  a  Lancet,  or  fuch-like 
Inllrument  j  and  is^  moll  praiftifed 
in  Cupping,  which  adls  by  Stimu- 
imioii  ^3  well  as  by  Evacuation. 

Scarificatoriurn,  is  the  Inftrument 
to  make  Scarification  withai,  and 
is  of  late  very  conveniently  ordered 
By  a  N  umber  of  Points  fet  in  a  Plane, 
which  are  druck  into  the  Part  at 
once. 

^  Scarhtirih  Fehris,  Scarlet  Fever, 
the  fame  as  Purple  Fever  ;  which 
fee. 

Sceletum,  a  Skeleton.  This  is  the 
Bones  of  the  Body  preferved  toge¬ 
ther  as  much  as  pan  be  in  their 
natural  Situations :  .  And  thofe  in  a 
Buman  Body,  arp 


The  Os  Frqntis  I 

Occipitis  I 

,,  OJfa  Parietalia  Z 

F emporum  Z 

Officula  /luditus  ? 

Os  Ethmoides  I 

Sp  he  no  ides  I 

Mail  2 

Mcixillare.  Z 

XJnguis  2 

Haji  2 

Falati  2 

Vomer  ^  J 

Maxilla  Infer Iqjc  j 

Pentes  Incijfai  S 

4 


Molares  20 

Hyoides  I 
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Vertehree  Cernsicis 

7 

Dorft 

Lumhorum 

5 

OjJis  Sacri 

C 

Os  Coccigis 

3 

Scapulce 

2 

Clanjicula 

2 

CojiiS 

24 

Sternum 

1 

Qfa  Innominata 

2 
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The  Flumerus 

2 

Ulna 

2 

Radius 

2 

OJfa  Carpi 

16 

Metacarpi 

8 

Digit  or  um 

30 

- 

6q 

The  Os  Fetnoris 

z 

Rotulce  . 

Tibia 

2 

Fibula 

2 

OJfa  Ta^f 

14 

Metatarfi 

10 

Digitorum 

28 
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In  all  24^ 


Eefides  the  OJfa  Sfamoidaa,  which 
are  faid  to  be  found  to  the  Number 
of  48. 

Scelotyrhe,  from  crxsAoS’j  Crus,  the 
Leg,  aad  TyfSn,  Tumult  us.  Uproar  j 
fignifies  thofe  Pains  in  the  Legs  that 
'generally  attend  fcorbutic  Habits'; 
>y hence  it  is  alfo  ffe^uently  ufed  for 

the 
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!  file  Scurvy  itfelf,  and  applied  ^  to 
i  fome  Medicines  contrived  againft 
fuch  Diforders. 

Sceftic,  is  one  who  doubts  the 
Truth  of  any  Thing,  till  thoroughly 
examined ;  though  fome  go  fo  far 
under  this  Pretence,  as  hardly  to  be 
convinced  by  any  Evidences.  Galen 
makes  mention  in  his  Time  of  a 
pubFic  School  or  College  of  Phy- 
hcians,  who  profelTed  themfelves 
Sceptics ;  but  Cartejius  hath  of  late 
given  much  Encouragement  to  this 
Seft,  whom  he  hath  taught  to  call 
every  Thing  in  queHion  till  re-exa¬ 
mined  ;  and  our  Countryman  Mr. 
Boyle  hath  wrote  a  Book  well  known, 
under  the  Title  of  the  Sceptical  Che- 
tnifi  ;  'where  every  Thing  is  laid 
down  rather  by  way  of  Enquiry, 
than  as  Matter  well  known  and 
fettled. 

Schcfis,  is  a  Difpofition  of 

the  Body  accidentally  contradled, 
not  yet  fo  fully  confirmed,  but  that 
it  may  eafily  again  be  altered  ;  in 
Difiindlion  from  which  is  a  con¬ 
firmed  Habit.  Hence  alfo  Schetica 
Fehris  is  one  that  will  foon  give 
i  way  to  Remedies,  contrary  to  the 
:  Hefiicay  which  is  fo  confirmed  in 
the  Habit  as  not  to  be  removed  but 
^  by  long  Time,  and  great  Difficulty. 

S chirr  us, 

Schirrhoma,  and 

Schirrcjis,  from  CDtippJto,  induro,  to 
harden ;  is  an  Induration  of  the 
Glands  from  gritty  obilrudled  Mat¬ 
ter,  as  it  happens  frequently  to  the 
Liver  in  a  jaundice,  and  the  like. 

Schiatica,  See  Gout, 

Scholium,  is  a  Remark  made  at 
pleafure,  and 'as  it  were  by  the  by  : 
on  any  Propohdon,  bsfore  advanced 
and  treated  of. 

Sclerophthahnia,  cry.AMfo(p9ctA/^lct  ;  is 
a  Lippiiudq  dura,  wherein  the  Eye- 
Lids  turn  out  red,  bard,  and  dry  ; 

I  and  very  diti.cult  to  cure.  Whence, 
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Sclerotica  Tunica,  fo  called  frortl 
induro,  to  harden  ;  is  the 
fame  as  Cornea*  See  Eye.  Thus 
alfo 

Sclerotics,  are  Medicines  which 
harden  arrd  confolidate  the  Parts 
they  are  applied  upon. 

Scohs,  moft  properly  fignifies  the 
Pot- Allies,  or  the  Scoria  of  any 
Metal,  but  is  by  fome  more  laxly 
applied,  as  Scribonius  Largus 
tions  a  Scobs  eborea,  as  does  alfo  Ce^ 
Jus  give  it  to  various  Things. 

Scopus,  u-xoTToiT,  Scope,  is  by  fome 
ufed  in  the  fame  Acceptation  as  In¬ 
tention  or  Indication  j  but  others 
have  very  critically  diftinguilhed  be¬ 
tween  them,  not  of  Moment  enough 
to  take  notice  of  hero. 

Scorbutica,  are  Modicines  which 
prevail  againft  tho 

Scorbutus,  Scurvy;  a  Difeafe  thht 
fome  Writors  make  various  Diftinc- 
tions  about,  though  not  to  any  great 
Purpofe.  It  is  a  Conftitution  where¬ 
in  the  Blood  is  unequally  fluid,  and 
is  beft  remedied  by  Stimuli^  Exer- 
cife,  and  fuch  Means  as  affift  in 
Sanguification. 

Scoria:,  are  the  Recrements  o' 
Metals,  i.  e.  Drofs. 

S creation,-  is  by  fome  taken  for 
hawking  up  fomewhat  to  fpit  out, 
and  others  for  the  Matter  itfelTfo 
railed. 

■  Scrobiculis  Coedis,  the  fame  as 
ticardimn  ;  which  fee. 

Scrothula,  the  fame  as  Struma, 
the  King’s  Evil :  is  a  preternatural 
Obftruftion  and  lErofion  of  the 
Glands. 

Scrotocele,  from  Stratum,  the  Cod, 
and  xviAW,  Tumor,  a  Swelling  ;  is  a 
Rupture  of  the 

Scrotum.  See  Generation,  Parts 
of,  proper  to  Men. 

Scrotum  Cordis,  the  fame  as  Peri¬ 
cardium. 

Scruple,  a  medicinal  Weight,  con- 
D  d  4  filling. 
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fifting  of  20  Grains,  and  making 
the  third  of  a  Dram. 

Scutum^  fignifying  an  Kdmet, 
hath  by  Anatomifts  been  applied 
to  many  Parts  of  the  Body,  having 
refemblancc  thereunto  in  pigure  i 
as  j 

Scutxforme  Oj,  the  fame  as  Pa- 
tdla  y  thus  called' from  its  Refem- 
b|<rnce  to  a  Shield  in  bhape,  as  this 
pDerm  imports.  Plence  alfo, 

Scuii/ormii  Cartilago^  is  the  Car- 
tilpgo  Lxijlformii  ;  which  fee. 

SeaJJxan,  the  going  olf  by  Secre¬ 
tion,  as  the  Excrements  are  parti¬ 
cularly  faid  to  be  formed  by  the 
Seceffion '  of  thofe  Parts,  whereof 
they  coniid,  from  the  animal  Fluids, 
through  their  proper  Outlets. 

Secretion  See  Animal  Stcretion. 

SeSlion,  is  properly  the  catting  any 
Thing  whatsoever  y  and  the  Manner 
or  Pofition  in  which  it  is  done  with 
refpefl  to  the  Figure  of  any  Part, 
.making  it  faid  to  be  perpendicular, 
parallel,  tranfverfe,  or  the  like. 

Secondary  Fe^uer^  is  that  which  arifes 
after  a  Crifis,  or  the  Difcharge  of 
fomie  morbid  Matter,  as  after  the 
Declenlion  of  the  Small  Pox,  or 
Mealies  ;  and  fuch  a  Fever  is  fre¬ 
quently  dangerous. 

Secundine^  or  After  Birth,  is  all 
that  is  brought  from  the  Uterus  af¬ 
ter  Delivery,  as  the  Chorion,  Am- 
AioUi  &c.  See  Fa/tus. 

Secundum  JNaturamy  KoUed  fuJiV, 
according  or  agreeable  to  hacure, 
in  oppofition  to  a  preternatural,  or 
out  of  the  cemmon  Cpurfe  of  Agen¬ 
cy  in  Nature. 

Seed,  in  Botany,  according  to  the 
Definition  of  hinn^eus,  is  a  decidu¬ 
ous  Part  of  a  Vegetable,  rhe  Rudi¬ 
ment  of  a  new  one,  quickened  for 
Vegetation  by  the  Sprinkling  of  the 
Pollen.  Its  Diftinhlions  are,  i.  Seed 
properly  fo  called,  which  is  a  Ru¬ 
diment  of  a  new  Vegetable,  fur- 


nithed  with  Sap,  and  covered  with  ! 
a  bladdery  Coat  or  Tunic  :  It  con- 
fifts  of  feveral  Parts,  to  which  parti¬ 
cular  Names  are  given  by  Boramfts.'  . 
2,  Aux,  a  Nut,  which  is  a  Seed  in- 
clofed  with  an  offeous  Epidermis,  a 
bony  or  hard  outer  Skin,  commonly 
called  the  Shell.  And  3.  Propago  y  | 
W'hich  is  'the  Seed  of  a  Mofs,  firlt  | 
diicovered  by  Linnaus,  who  peeled  ! 
off  the  Bark,  and  deteded  it  in  the  I 
Year  1750.  ; 

Segment,  is  a  Figure  contained  be-  ! 
tween  a  Chord  and  an  Arch  of  the 
fame  Circle,  or  fo  much  of  the  Cir¬ 
cle  as  is  cut  off  by  that  Chord.  i 

Segregation,  is  a  total  Separation  ' 
of  folid  Parts  from  their  Contad  i 
with  one  another,  as  in  fome  frac-  ■ 
tured  Bones,  or  the  like. 

Sella  Equina,  and 
Sella  Spbenoides,  and 
Sella  Turcica,  are  various  Names 
for  the  fame  Thing.  See  Brain.  ' 
Semeiotica,  is  that  Part  of  Phyfic 
which  treats  of  tne  Signs  of  Health 
and  Sicknefs. 

Semen,  Seed.  For  fo  far  as  this 
is  concerned  in  Botany,  fee  Seed, 

V egetahle.  And  befides  what  hath 
been  faid  under  Animalcule,  Concept 
lion.  Generation,  and  Fastus  (which 
fee)  for  the  Secretion  of  this  Fluid, 
it  may  be  confidered,  that  the  Blood 
is  carried  to  the  Tefticles  by  the 
Spermatic  Arteries,  which,  contrary 
to  the  conftant  Method  of  Nature 
in  framing  the  other  Arteries,  are 
fmallell:  where  they  fpring  from  the  I 
Trunk  of  the  great  Artery,  and  im-  | 
mediiately  dilate  to  a  confiderabla 
Bignefs  :  Which  evidently  Ihews, 
that  there  could  be  no  other  De- 
liga  in  it  but  to  retard  the  Velo¬ 
city  of  the  Blood.  We  cannot  fup- 
pofe  that  the  only  Intemion  was, 
that  ■  a  fmall  Quantity  of  ■  Blood  ; 
might  go  to  the  Tefticles  j  becaufe  i 
then  there  had  been  no  occafion  i 
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for  giving  this  Artery  a  different 
Figure  from  all  others  ;  that  nar¬ 
row  Orifice  would  have  been  fujffi- 
cient  of  itfelf  for  that  purpofe,  which 
the  VVidenefs  of  the  Artery  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards  does  neither  hinder 
nor  further.  The  Orifices  of  the 
fpermatic  Arteries  are  fo  fmall  that 
they  cannot  be  meafured,  as  may 
the  Dimenfions  of  the  other  Arte¬ 
ries  :  and  yet  they  are  hardly  gone 
from  the  Aorta  before  they  dilate  as 
big,  if  not  bigger,  than  one  of  the 
Lumbalsj  which  is  434.2.  Now, 
if  we  fuppofe  their  Orifices  to  be 
each  17.3,  then  the  Blood  will  move 
23  times  flower  where  the  Artery 
dilates  than  it  does  at  its  Orifice. 
Again,  we  conllantly  find  that  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Body  are  fupplied 
with  Blood  by  fmall  Arteries  from 
themearefi  Trunks.  If  this  Method 
had  been  oblerved  in  fending  the 
Blood  to  the  Tefdcles,  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  their  Arteries  from  the  Iliacs ; 
and  they  had  run  but  a  little  way 
before  they  had  come  to  the  End  of 
their  Journey.  But  infiead  of  this, 
two  fmall  Arteries  are  made  to  arife 
from  the  Aorta,  a  little  below  the 
Emulgents,  and  to  march  above  a 
Foot  before  they  come  to  the  Tefii- 
cles.  Now  if  we  confider,  that  the 
Velocity  of  the  Blood,  in  the  fper- 
matic  Artery,  is  25  times  flower  than 
it  is  at  its  Orifice,  that  is,  in  the 
Aorta,  and  that  the  Velocity  of 
Blood  in  the  Iliacs  can  be  but  very 
little  lefs  than  it  is  in  the  Aorta, 
where  the  Soermadcs  arife  :  the 

4. 

Blood  mufl;  move  23  times  fiower  to 
the  Teilicles,  than  if  it  had  gone 
after  the  ordinary  manner  from  the 
Iliacs.  And  becaufe  the  Space  it 
runs  thus  fiovviy,  is  at  lead  6  times 
longer  than  if  it  had  gone  from  the 
Iliacs  }  therefore  it  mufl  be  150 
times  longer  in  going  to  the  Tedi- 
cks,  than  if  it  had  gone  according 


to  the  common  Courfe  of  Natur^. 
So  that  the  intedine  Motion  of  the 
Blood  is  not  only  allayed,  but  fuf- 
ficient  Time  is  afterwards  allowed 
the  Particles,  w'hich  are  to  compbic 
the  Seed,  to  attrad  and  coalefce  be¬ 
fore  they  arrive  at  the  Tedicles. 

Semilunar  V alnoes^  thus  called  from 
their  Refemblance  in  Shape  [to  a 
Half- moon.  See  Heart.  j 

Semimares,  half  Males,  fo 
kius,  and  fome  others,  call  thofe  who  . 
have  been  cadrated,  as  Eunuchs^ 
Geldings,  lAc. 

Sefnimembrancfus,  half  membra¬ 
nous,  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifeth  tendi¬ 
nous  from  the  Protuberance  of  the 
Ifchium,  immediately  below  the  Se- 
rmnernjofus,  and,  is  inferted  by  a  large 
Tendon  into  the  upper  and  back 
Part  of  the  Tibia.  This  is  one  of 
the  four  Mufcies  that  bend  the  Leg. 

Semimetaila^  half  Metal,  fuch  as 
the  Marcajites,  Stibium,  Bifmuth,  and 
the  like. 

Stminalis  Capfula,  or  Seed-Bag,  is 
the  Hulk  that  contains  the  Seed  of 
any  Plant. 

Semination,  is  called  by  Blajius 
the  Immidion  of  the  Male-Seed  into 
the  Womb  in  Coitien. 

Seminernjofus,  half  nervous,  is  a 
Mufcle  that  arifes  from  the  Protu¬ 
berance  of  the  hchium,  and  is  infert¬ 
ed  by  a  round  Tendon  into  the  in¬ 
ternal  Part  of  the  Epiphyfes  of  the 
Tibia,  and  helps  to  bend  the  Leg. 

Semifpeculum,  is  an  Indrument  de- 
feribed  by  HiUanus  for  dilating  the 
Neck  of  the  Womb. 

Semifpinatus.  See  Tranfnjerfalis 
Dofji. 

Semitertian,  Although  many  have 
wrote  concerning  this,  particularly 
Sinnertut,  Hoffman,  Willis,  and  Syl- 
Hjius,  and  though  Spigelius  haih'  wrote 
a  whole  Treatife  about  it,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  collect  from  them  all  what 
they  meant  by  it ;  though  it  feems 

to 
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to  be  taken  for  a  common  Tertian, 
joined  with  more  than  ordinary 
Symptoms  of  Malignancy,  and  ra¬ 
ther  remitting  than  intermitting, 
there  being  no  Intervals  quite  free 
from  the  Fever. 

S.’nfation.  All  Senfation  is  per- 
^rmed.,  by  the  immediate  Adlion  of 
the  finer  and  more  fluid  Parts  of 
Bodies 

upon  the  Organs  of  Senfe  ; 
the  I'mpulfe  communicated  by  thefe 
fubtile  Parts  of  Bodies,  upon  the 
Organs  fitly  difpofed,  is  thro'  them 
tranfmitted  to  the  Nerves  appro¬ 
priated  and  contrived  for  fuch  a 
Senfe,  and  thro’  them  to  the  Brain. 
Thus  in  Vifion,  the  Light  reflefled 
from  the  Surfaces  of  Bodies  is  tranf- 
mitted  thro’  the  Humours  of  the 
Eye,  and  congregated  upon  the  Re¬ 
tina,  m  the  fame  manner  it  was  re¬ 
lieved  from'the  Body;  and  thereby 
an  Impulfe*  modified  after  a  certain 
manner,  flrikes  the  Filaments  of  the 
Optic  Nerves,  which  convey  this 
Jmpulfe^to  the  Brain.  In  Flearing, 
the  Sound,  after  divers  Modificad- 
pns  in  its  Paflage  through  the  Meatus 
jiuditorius,  fliikes  on  the  ^'ympa- 
num,  which  moving  the  Bones  of 
the  Barrel,  and  they  the  inclofed 
Air  of  the  Labyrinth,  the  auditory 
Nerves  there  are  moved  after  the 
fame  manner  they  would  have  been 
had  the  common  Air  aded  upon 
them,  with  the  advantage  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  and  gentler  Impulfe 
than  they  could  have  had  other  wife. 

In  Smelling,  Taking,  and  Touch¬ 
ing,  the  Effluvia  and  more  fubtile 
Parts  of  Bodies  aV  immediately 
upon  the  Nerves  themfeives,  and 
they  communicate  this  Adion  to 
the  Brain ;  So  that  in  foine  man¬ 
ner,  all  Senfation  is  nothing  but 
Touching,  feveral  ways  diverfified. 
See  Brain,  Narcoticks.  . 

Ser/forium ;  the  common  Senfory 
i?i  Man  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  Part 
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of  the  Brain  where  all  the  Points  or 
Extremities  of  the  Nerves  meet  and 
unite,  that  is,  in  the  Medulla  Cenbri. 

Septerincricus.  and  Septenniurn,  con¬ 
taining  the  Space  of  feven  Years : 
Some  of  the  Ancients  reckoned  eve¬ 
ry  Conflitution  underwent  fome  re¬ 
markable  Change  in  every  fuch 
Revolution,  whence  the  feventh 
Year  was  called  Critical,  or  the  Cli- 
maverick  Tear  ;  but  fuch  Obferva- 
tions  are  now  much  out  of  Ufe. 

Septick,  crrr7r]i%:>^,  is  a  Medicine 
that  is  very  flyptick,  or  corrofive. 

Septum  Auris.  See  Ear. 

Septum  Cordis.  See  Heart, 

Septum  Narium,  See  Nafus. 

Septum  ^ranfverfum.  See  Dia~ 
phragm.  All  which  Parts  are  thus 
called  from  their  making  a  Partition 
like  a  crofs  Wall,  which  the  Word 
imports, 

Serena  Giitta,  the  fame  as  Amau- 
rojis,  which  fee. 

Serous,  from  Serum,  Whey,  is 
ufed  to  fignify  the  watery  Part  of  the 
Blood,  which  fee. 

Serpigo,  a  tetterous  Eruption  like 
the  Herpes,  or  Impetigo. 

Serretus:  Several  Mufcles  are  cal¬ 
led  by  this  Name  from  their  P>.efem- 
blance  in  Shape  to  a  Saw.  As, 

Serratus  Anticus  Minor,  arifeth 
thin  and  flefliy,  from  the  fecond, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fuperior 
Ribs  ;  and  afeending  obliquely,  it 
is  inferted  fiefhy  into  the  Procejfus 
Coraccides  of  the  Scapula,  which  it 
draws  forvvard.  It  alfo  helps  in 
l^efpiration. 

Serratus  Anticus  Major  ;  which 
comes  from  the  whole  Bafis  of  the 
Scapula,  and  is  inierted  into  the  fe¬ 
ven  true  Ribs,  and  firft  of  the  falfe 
Ribs,  by  fo  many  diftind  Portions, 
reprefenting  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw. 

Serratus  Pojlicus  Superior,  arifeth 
by  a  broad  and  thin  Tendon  from 
the  two  inferior  Spines  of  the  Ver- 
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of  the  Neck,  and  the  three 
fu^erior  of  the  Back  i  and  growing 
flefhy,  is  inferred  into  the  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  Ribs  by  fo  many 
ddtin'it  Indentions.  Theie  two  help 
to  draw  the  Ribs  upwards,  and 
bring  them  to  right  Angles  with  the 
Vertebrae :  and  confequently  make 
the  Cavity  of  the  borax  wider  and 
fliorter. 

Serratus  Poflicus  Inferior^  arifes 
with  a  broad  and  thin  Tendon  from 
the  three  inferior  Spines  of  the  V er- 
tehra  of  the  Back,  and  from  the 
two  fuperior  of  the  Loins  ;  its  Fi¬ 
bres  afcending  obliquely,  grow  fleihy 
and  are  inferted  by  lour  Indenta¬ 
tions  into  the  four  lad  Ribs. 

^'Serojity,  See  Serous. 

Sejfamoidcea  OJfa.  See  Digitus. 
^Sef^uialtera,  is  a  Name  given  to 
that  l^ind  of  Fever,  by  Helmont, 
which  others  call  a  Semisertian,  or  a 
Hamitriti^QS. 

Seffilis,  is  a  Name  given  to  any 
low,  fiat  Tumours j  or  the  Erup¬ 
tions  in  the  Small  Pox,  when  they 
rife  not  well,  and  are  indented  at 
the  Top. 

Setaceum,  a  Seton,  is  wheo  the 
Skin  is  taken  up  with  a  Needle,  and 
the  Wound  kept  open  by  a  Skein  of 
Silk,  that  Humours  may  vent  them- 
felves  ;  for  the  fame  Purpofes  Iffues, 
thp’  generally  with  more  Efficacy. 
Farriery  call  this  Operation  in  Cat¬ 
tle,  Ro’voelling. 

Sexual  Syjiem,  in  Botany,  is  foun¬ 


ded  on  a  Difcovery  that  there  is  m 
Vegetables,  as  well  as  in  Animals^ 
a  Diftindion  of  the  Sexes.  It  was  in¬ 
vented  b)'  Lin7i£eusy  Profeffor  ofPhy- 
fic  and  Botany  at  UpfaL  The  fe- 
veral  Parts  of  Frudification,  nji%. 

I.  The  Calyx,  or  Flower-cup;  , 
The  Corolla,  or  Leaves  of  the  Flo^.. 
wer ;  3  The  Stamina,  or  Chives  ^ 

4.  The  Pijiillum,  or  Pointal ;  5* 
The  Pericarpium,  or  Seed-vefiTel  ;  6. 
The  Semina,  or  Seeds ;  7.  The  Re¬ 
ceptacle,  or  Bafe,  (all  which  fee,) 
on  which  the  Frudification  is  feated, 
having  been  obferved  with  more  Ac¬ 
curacy,  fince  the  Difcovery  of  the 
Ufes  for  which  Nature  has  affigned 
them,  a  new  Set  of  Principles  have 
been  derived  from  them ;  by  means 
of  which  the  Diftribution  of  Plants 
has  been  brought  to  a  greater  Pre- 
cifion,  and  rendered  more  conform-  ■ 
able  to  true  Philofophy  in  this 
Item,  than  in  any  one  of  thpfe  which 
preceded  it.  By  this  Syftem,  Plants 
are  difpofed  according  to  the  Num¬ 
ber,  Proportion  and  Situation  of  the 
Stamina  and  Pijiilla:  The  whole  Bo¬ 
dy  of  Vegetables  is  divided  into*- 
tw'enty-four  Clalfes ;  thefe  are  agam 
fubdivided  into  Orders,  the  Orders 
into  Genera,  the  Genera  into  Species^- 
and  the  Species  into  Varieties, 
where  there  are  any  worthy  of  Note^^ 
The  following  Table  exhibits  in  one 
View  the  Clafies  and  Orders  as  they 
Hand  in  the  Syllem ; 


Classes. 


I  Monandria 
Z  Diandria 

3  ’Triandt  ia 


{ 


Orders. 

I  Monogynia.  2  Digyuia. 

I  Monogynia.  2  Digynia-^ 
3  Trigynia. 

I  Monogynia.  2  Digynla. 
3  ^Trigynia* 


4  Hre- 
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Classes. 

4  7retandria 


{ 


Orders. 

Monogynia,  2  Digynia,  3 
iragyttia. 


$  Pentandria  '  • 

f  I  Monogynia.  2  Digynia,  3  T"?/- 
1  4  Tetragynia.  3 

L  tagynia,  6  Poly  gynia. 

6  Hexandrict 

f  I  Monogynia.  2  Digynia.  3  Tr/- 
<  gyma.  4  Tetragynia.  5 

L  gynia. 

7  Heptandria 

I  Monogynia. 

S  O^andria  \  ^  Monogynia.  2  Digynia.  3  Tr/- 

'  £  gynia.  4  Tetragynia. 

9  Ennandrics.  - 

f  I  Moftog  ynia.  2  Trigynia.  3  Hexa~ 
i  gynia. 

10  Decafidria  ■  j 

r  I  Monogynia.  2  Digynia.  3  7>/- 
k  gynia.  4  Pentagynia.  5  De^ 

-  cagynia. 

1 1  Dodecandrta  < 

,  I  Monogynia.  2  Digynia.  3  7r/- 
1  gynia.  4  Pentagynia.  5 
,  gynia. 

\ 

3  2  Icofandria  -J 

"  I  Monogynia.  2  Digynia.  3  Tri~ 

1  4  Pentagynia.  5 

3  Tolyandria  J 

■  I  Monogynia.  2  Digynia.  3  P r/- 
gynia.  4  Tetragynia.  5  Penta¬ 
gynia.  6  Hexagynia.  7 

14  Vidynamia  -j 

■  I  Gymnofpermia.  2  Angiofpermia. 

\  3  Polypetala. 

15  ^etradynamia, 

I  Siliculofa.  2  Siliquofa. 

( 

1 6  MonadeJphia  ^ 

■  I  Pentandria.  2  Decandria.  3  Pi?- 
lyandtia. 

1 7  Diadelphia 

* 

■  I  Bexandria,  2  Odtandria.  3  De¬ 
candria. 

18  Poly  a  del- 
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Classes. 
18  PclyadeJphia 


19  Syngenejta 


20  Gynandria 


2 1  Mo  no  e  da 


22  Dioecia 


23  Polygami'a 

24  Cryptogamla 

All  thefe  Terms,  in  the  Lan¬ 
guage,  from  whence  they  are  ta¬ 
ken,  are  expreffive  of  the  principal 
Circumilances  that  obtain  in  the 
Clafs,  or  Order,  to  which  they  are 
applied  ;  the  Explanation  of  them 
will  give  a  good  Infight  into  the 
proper  Charaders  of  the  feveral 
Clalfes  and  Orders,  and  the  fexual 
Diftindions  on  which  they  are 
founded.  See  the  Articles  Monan- 
dria,  Diandriay  &c. 

Si'cknefs  Palling.  See  Epilepfy, 

Sideraiiony  is  either  fuch  a  fiid- 


Orders, 

I  Petandria.  2  Icofandria*  5 
Polyandria, 

I  Poly  garni  a  aqualis,  2  Polygatnia. 
fuperjlua.  3  Polygamia frujiranea^ 
4  Polygamia  neceffaria.,  5  Mo- 
nogamia. 

{I  Diandria.  2  Triandria.  3 

trandria.  4  P entandria.  5  Hex- 
andria.  6  Decandria*  7  Poly^ 

andria, 

f  I  Monandria,  2  Diandria.  3  Trr- 
I  andria.  4  Tl etr andria.  5  Pent~ 
\  andria.  6  Hexandria.  7  Hept^ 
I  andria.  8  Poly  andria.  g  Mo- 

I  nadelphia,  lO  Syngenejia.  IE 
i_  Gynandria. 

> 

”  I  Monandria.  2  Diandria.  3 

andria.  4  ^etr andria.  5  Pont* 

andria.  6  Hexandria.  7  OH* 

andria.  8  Enneandria.  g  De- 
candria.  lO  Poly  andria.  12 
Monadelphia.  1 2  Syngenejia*  I  % 
^  Gynandria. 

1  Monoecia.  2  Dioecia.  3  Trioecia<, 

I  Filices.  2  Mufci,  3  AlgrS,  4 
Fungi. 

den  Mortification,  as  the  common 
People  call  a  Blaft ;  or  is  a  hidden 
Deprivation  of  Senfe,  as  in  an  A- 
poplexy. 

Sief,  the  Name  of  an  ancient 
Form  in  Medicine,  amongil  the 
rahians,  but  now  out  of  Ufe. 

Sigmoides,  or  Sigtnoidales,  are 
Valves  thus  called  from  the  Greek 
Sigtna^  and  forma.,  Shape  ; 

becaufe  of  their  Refemblance  there¬ 
unto  in  Figure.  See  Heart. 

Sign.  See  Diagnojiic. 

Siliqua,  in  Botany,  is  the  Seed- 
veflel,  or  Pod,  of  fuch  Plants 

as 
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«s  are  of  the  Jeguminous  Kind  ;  in 
the  Linniean  Syflem,  it  is  defined  a 
Pericarpium  of  two  Valves,  where¬ 
in  the  Seeds  are  faftened  along 
both  the  Sutures  or  Joinings  of  the 
Valves. 

Sil<ver^  See  Luna, 

Similar  Bodies  ;  fuch  are  thus 
called,  which  have  their  conftkuenc 
Particles  of  the  fame  Kind,  as  to 
their  fenfible  Qualities. 

Similar  FartSi  are  thofe  of  the 
fame  Texture  and  Manner  of  For^* 
mation. 

Simple,  expreffes  any  Thing  of  the 
fame  Kind,  and  not  compounded  of 
different  or  of  many  Sorts,  though 
agreeing  in  Nature. 

Simple  ^antities,  are  fuch  as  have 
but  one  Sign  as  2  a,  and  - —  2  ; 

whereas  a  b,  and  -f  d — c  -f  b, 
are  compound  Quantities.  Thefe 
are  ufed  only  in  algebraical  Calcu¬ 
lations. 

Sinapifm,  is  a  Cataplafm  made 
chiefly  of  Muftard,  to  apply  out¬ 
wardly  to  any  particular  Part. 

Sinciput,  is  the  Fore  part  of  the 
Head.  See  Cranium. 

Sine,  is  a  right  Line,  drawn  from 
one  End  of  an  Arch  perpendicular¬ 
ly  upon  the  Diameter  drawn  from 
the  other  End  of  that  Arch  ;  or, 
it  is  half  the  Chord  of  twice  the 
Arch. 

Singulius,  the  Hiccup,  is  a  con- 
vulfive  Motion  of  the  Stomach,  and 
Parts  adjacent,  particularly  the  Dia¬ 
phragm, 

Sinus,  flgnifies  any  Cavity,  and 
Anatomifts  varioufly  apply  it  to 
many  Parts  of  a  human  Body  •  as 
the 

Sinus  Laterales,  and 

Sinus  Longitudinales.  See  Bur  a 
Mater, 

Sinus  Ojjiums  are  thofe  Cavities  of 
the  Bones  which  receive  the  Heads 


of  other  Bone^,  and  fo  of  many  0- 
ther  Parts. 

Siphon.  See  Syringe. 

Sitis,  Thirft.  See  Hunger, 

Skin.  See  Cutis. 

Skull.  See  Cranium. 

Sleep.  See  Narcotick,- 

Smelling.  See  Senfation. 

Snoix',  Of  this  it  hath  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  many  Parts  are  of  a 
regular  Figure,  for  the  moll  part  be¬ 
ing  as  it  were  fo  many  fittle  Rowels, 
or  Stars  of  fix  Points,  being  perfeit 
and  tranfparent  Ice  ;  upon  each  of 
which  Points  are  fet  other  collateral 
Points,  at  the  fame  Angles  as  the 
main  Points  themfelves :  among' 
tliefe  there  are  divers  other  irregu¬ 
lar,  which  are  chiefly  broken  Points 
and  Fragments  of  the  regular  ones. 
Others  alfo  by  various  Winds  feem. 
to  have  been  thawed,  and  froze  a- 
gain  into  irregular  .Clufters.  So 
that  it  feems  as  if  the  whole  Body 
of  Snow  is  an  infinite  Mafs  of  IcD 
cles  irregularly  figured  ;  that  is,  a 
Cloud  of  Vapours  being  gathered 
into  Drops,  the  faid  Drops  forth¬ 
with  defeend ;  upon  which  Defcent, 
meeting  with  a  freezing  Air  as  they 
pafs  through  a  cooling  Kegion,  each 
Drop  is  immediately  froze  into  an 
Icicle,  (hooting  itfelf  forth  into  fe- 
veral  Points  :  But  ftill  continuing 
their  Defcent,  and  meeting  with 
fome  intermitting  Gales  of  warmer 
Air,  or  in  their  continual  Waftage 
to  and  fro,  touching  upon  each  0- 
ther,  fome  are  a  little  thawed,  blunt¬ 
ed,  and  again  froze  into  Clullers,  or 
intangled  fo  as  to  fall  down  in  what 
we  call  flakes.  The  Lightnefs  of 
Snow,  altho’  it  is  firm  Ice,  is  owing 
to  the  Excefs  of  its  Surface  in  com- 
pariibn  to  the  Matter  contained 
under  it  ;  as  Gold  itfelf  may  be 
extended  in  Surface  till  it  will  rife 
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upon  the  lead  Breath  of  Wind,  See 
Ice  and  Freezing, 

Soly  the  Sun.  The  Chemids  ofe 
this  Term  for  Gold,  bt-caufe  they 
will  have  that  Metal  to  be  under 
the  Sun’s  Influence  in  a  particular 
Manner;  But  whac  lihould  have  been 
the  principal  Inducements  of  tor¬ 
turing  this  Metal  with  io  much  Vio¬ 
lence,  to  obtain  from  it  fome  medi¬ 
cinal  Virtues,  is  not  eahly  to  be 
guefled  j  unlefs  it  was  to  keep  up 
the  Authority  of  an  ill -defer  ved  Re¬ 
gard,  and  a  Jealoufy  that  they  could 
not  be  well  in  the  common  Opinion 
for  Phpficians,  who  could  not  do 
extraordinary  things  in  their  Profef- 
fion,  whh  a  Metal  which  had  fuch 
prodigious  Influence  almoft  on  e- 
very  other  Account.  Many  indeed 
there  have  been,  who  have  honeflly 
oppofed  this  Artifice,  but  the  con¬ 
trary  Sides  have  a  long  time  pre- 
I'ailed,  and  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that 
this  Metal  itfelf  has  not  only  been 
transformed  into  all  the  Shapes  ima¬ 
ginable  for  medicinal  Purpofes,  but 
even  its  Name  has  been  transferr’d  to 
do  honour  to,  and  enhance  the  Price 
of  many  other  worthlefs  Preparati¬ 
ons  that  bore  but  any  Refemblance 
to  its  fenflble  Qualities.  Hence 
many  Tinftures  of  a  yellow  Colour 
are  prefently  the  golden  Tindlure 
of  fomething  or  other.  Mod  in¬ 
deed  acknowledge,  that  Gold  in 
Subdance,  or  reduced  into  the 
fmalled  Particles  by  the  Hammer, 
as  in  the  Leaf  gold,  is  not  digedible 
in  the  Stomach,  fo  as  to  be  tranf- 
mitted  into  the  Blood,  and  to  be 
there  of  any  Efficacy.  But  there  are 
neverthelefs  many  who  are  confi¬ 
dent  of  its  doing  extraordinary  Mat¬ 
ters,  if  reduced  into  a  Powder  ;  by 
Amalgamation  with  Mercury  ;  and 
by  evaporating  the  Mercury  after¬ 
wards.  Tjacutui  Lujitanus  is  one  of 
the  fmarted  Pleaders  on  this  fide 
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the  Controverfy  ,  a-gaind  - PN-j 
cm  Mirandulay  and  Fiat  crus  who  be* 
fides  many  Indances  of  its  Efli^acy, 
urges  the  Authority  A^ieeny  Sera^ 
fiofiy  Gcbery  and  rnany  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Phyficians,  with  thofe  of *other 
Countries,  and  of  later  Date,  ^er- 
ccuin,  ScbrodcYy  Znvelfer,:  and  Etmul- 
lev,  with  many  other  more  modern 
prafticai  Phyficians,  fell  into  the 
fame  Opinion.  But  which  fide  fo* 
ever  is  in  the  right,  the  prefen t  Prac¬ 
tice  rejefts  all  Pretenfions  to  Medi¬ 
cine  therefrom  ;  tho’  mod  of  tke 
other  Metals  are  in  high  Edeem. 

Soleusy  a  Mufcle  of  the  Foot,  the 
fame  as  Plantarisy  W'hich  fee. 

Suiids,  The  whole  Quantity  of 
folid  Matter  in  the  Body  is  pofribl}r 
no  more  than  the  meer  Matter  of 
the  Nerves,  filled,  fwelled  up,  and 
didended  by  the  nutritious  Juices, 
as  appears  from  the  Obfervations  of 
Malpighi ;  and  the  lad  Divifions  of 
the  Solids  are  hardly  didiuguifhable 
from  Fluids. 

Solidity.  See  Cohejlon. 

Solution,  See  Dijfoiution. 

Solution  of  Continuity,  is  a  Term 
ufed  by  Surgeons  for  every  Divi- 
fion  of  the  Parts  made  by  W’^ounds 
or  any  other  Caufes. 

Soluti-jCy  the  fame  as  Laxaihve  j 
which  fee. 

Sumniferaus,  from  fomnuSy  Sleep,, 
and  feroy  to  bring  ;  the  fame  as 
Narcotics,  Opiates,  &c.  which  lee.; 
Flence  alfo, 

Somnolency,  is  any  Propenfity  to 
Sleep,  or  a  Drovvfinefs.  - 

Sophijisy  aorpAai,  originally  and 
dridly  fignify  thofe  who  abound¬ 
ed  in  Knowledge  and  Wifdom;  but 
in  length  of  Time  many,  falfe  Pre¬ 
tenders  to  thofe  Qualities  debafed 
the  Term  into  Difgrate,  making 
it  dand  for  a  Clieat, .  or  Juggler  : 
whence,  '  ^  .■ 

SophiJiicatiQtti  is  counterfeiting  <x 
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adulterating  any  Thing  with  what  is 
not  fo  good,  for  the  fake  of  unlaw- 
ful  Gain.  This  Praftice  unhappily 
obtains  in  all  the  Parts  of  Medicine 
which  deal  with  Simples  or  Com¬ 
pounds  ;  and  in  many  Cafes  the 
Cheat  is  carried  on  lo  artificially, 
as  to  prevent  a  Difcovery  even 
from  Perfons  of  the  moft  difcerning 
Faculty. 

Sopor  ales:  Thus  the  Ancients  cal¬ 
led  the  internal  jugular  Veins,  from 
an  Opinion  of  their  being  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  in  Sleep ;  but  Blan- 
thard  blames  them,  becaufe  Carotid^ 
which  is  given  by  common  confent 
to  their  correfpondent  Arteries,  is  of 
the  fame  Import,  and  founded  up¬ 
on  the  fame  Conjecture. 

Soporiferous,  that  which  occalions 
Sleep,  from  fopor^  Sleep,  and 
to  bring. 

Sory^  is  a  mineral  Production  not 
unlike  the  Chalcitis,  which  fee. 

Sound,  This  hath  employed  the 
Enquiries  of  many  great  Men  to 
explicate.  The  greateit  of  whom, 
Sir  Ifa  ac  Nekton,  faith,  That  it  a- 
rifes  from  a  Propagation  of  the 
Pulfe  of  the  Air,  and  that  this  con- 
filteth  not  in  the  Motion  of  an  JE- 
ther,  or  finer  Air,  but  in  the  Agi¬ 
tation  of  the  whole  common  Air  : 
Becaufe,  by  Experiment,  he  found 
that  the  Progrefs  of  Sound  depended 
on  the  Denlity  of  the  whole  Air. 
With  this  agrees  Monfieur  Carre,  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Tarts,  who  fnevv^s.  That  Sound, 
when  confidered  with  relation  to 
Body,  confihs  only  in  the  Motion 
of  the  Air,  but  in  fuch  a  Motion  as 
is  very  different  from  Wind.  Sound 
is  from  little  Vibrations  or  Sha¬ 
kings,  which  the  Parts  of  fonorous 
Bodies  occafion  in  the  Air,  whereas 
Wind  confiils  in  a  local  Motion  of 
the  Air,  without  Vibrations,  The 
Motion  of  the  Air  in  Winds,  will 
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aCl  Erongly  on  Flame,  but  will  not 
affeCl  the  Ear  with  Sound,  but  on 
the  Interpofition  of  fome  Body, 
which  may  occafion  Vibration  ; 
whereas  the  Agitation  of  the  Air  in 
Sound  affeCls  not  Flame,  for  a 
lighted  Candle  put  near  a  Bell  which 
hath  been  firuck,  will  not  have  its 
Flame  agitated  by  the  Sound.  As 
to  the  Manner  and  Times  of  its 
Progreffion,  Perfons  have  varied,  by 
means  of  the  Diverfity  of  thofe  Ex¬ 
periments  on  which  tney  have  groun¬ 
ded  their  Calculations,  which  is  ano¬ 
ther's  Province  to  teach.  So  far  as 
Hearing  is  concerned  in  Sound,  fee 
what  hath  been  faid  under  that 
T  erm. 

Space,  if  confidered  barely  in 
Length,  between  any  two  Beings, 
is  the  fame  Idea  that  we  have  of 
Dijiance',  but  if  it  be  confidered  in 
Length,  Breadth,  and  Thicknefs, 
it  is  properly  called  Capacity  :  And 
when  confidered  between  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  Matter,  which  fills  the 
Capacity  of  Space  with  fomething 
Solid,  Tangible,  and  Moveable, 
or  with  Body ;  it  is  then  called  Ex- 
tenfion  ;  fo  that  Extenfion  is  an  Idea 
belonging  to  Body  only  ;  but  Space, 
’tis  plain,  may  be  confidered  with¬ 
out  it.  So  that  Space,  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  Signification  is  the  fame  thing 
with  Dillance,  confidered  every 
way,  whether  there  be  any  folid 
Matter  in  it,  or  not.  Space,  there¬ 
fore,  is  either  Abfolute  or  Relative. 
Abfolute  Space  confidered  in  its 
own  Nature,  and  without  regard  to 
any  thing  external,  always  remains 
the  fame,  and  is  immoveable  ;  but 
relative  Space  is  that  moveable  Di- 
menfion  or  Meafure  of  the  former, 
which  our  Senfes  define  by  its  Po- 
fitions  to  Bodies  within  it ;  and 
this  the  Vulgar  ufe  for  immoveabla 
Space. 

Relative  Space,  in  Magnitude 

and 
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Figure,  is  always  the  fame  with 
abiolute,  but  ’tis  not  necefiary  it 
Ihould  be  io  numerically.  Thus  if 
you  fuppole  a  Ship  to  be  indeed  in 
abfolute  Kelt,  then  the  Places  of  ail 
Things  vvithin  her  will  be  the  fame 
abfoiately.  and  relatively,  and  no¬ 
thing  will  change  its  Place.  But 
then  iuppoie  the  Ship  under  Sail, 
or  in  JVjotion,  and  fne  will  conti¬ 
nually  pafs  through  new  Parts  of 
abfolute  Space  :  But  ail  Things  on 
board  conlidered  relatively,  in  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Ship,  may,  be  notwith- 
handing  In  the  lame  Place,  or  have 
the  fame  Situation  -and  Pofition  in 
regard  to  one  another. 

Spadones;  hridly  hgnifies  all  Crea¬ 
tures  Which  have  been  cadrated  ; 
but  Paulas  Ammannus  applies  the 
Term  to  th ofe  who  have  a  pecu¬ 
liar  Kind  of  Contradicn  or  Com- 
pulfion  in  the  genital  Parts,  in  the 
fame  Serde  as  Spafm,  cr-TTcto-piar ; 
whence  Eroiian  enlarges  it  to  fig- 
liify  fpafmodic  Affections  alfo  of 
other  Parts  ;  in  which  Latitude  it  is 
frequently  met  with  in  the  Writings 
of  Hippocrates. 

Spapryric  Medicine^  or  Spagyrical 
Alt,  is  the  fame  as  Chemiftry, 
thd  Vd  ord  Importing  to  extract, 
or  colled,  or  gather  together  ;  be- 
caufe  it  teaches  how  to  extrad, 
and  feparate  the  purer  Parts  of 
Subftances  from  mixed  Bodies  : 
And, 

is  the  fame  as  a  Che- 

milt. 

Sparadrap,  is  an  ancient  Name 
for  what  we  now  call  a  Cere¬ 
cloth. 

Spafma,  or  Spafmus,  from  aTroCos, 
contraho,  to  contract,  ligriif.es  any 
convulfive  Motion,  becaufe  it  con- 
tracls  or  pulls  the  Parts  it  affects. 
Hence, 

Spafmcdic  Medicines,  arc  fuch 


as  are  good  againfc  Coimillions  t  * 
And, 

Spafmology,  from  Sfo/mus,  and 
\iyod,  dico,  to  difcourfe,  is  any  Trea- 
tile  of  Convulfons. 

Spat  ha,  in  Botany,  from  exTretror, 
Corium,  Skin,  iignifes  a  Sheaih,  or 
that  Sort  of  Cup  which  confiits  of 
a  fmple  Membrane  growing  bom 
the  Stalk,  when  it  burfrs  lengthway 
and  puts  forth  the  Flower. 

^Spatula,  is  an  Inllrument  ufed  by 
Apothecaries  and  Surgeons,  v/liere> 
with  they  Ipread  their  Plaffers,  Un¬ 
guents,  lA c.  or  ffir  their  Medicines 
together. 

Species,  is  a  Term  ufed  varioudy, 
in  Logic  and  Mletaphyfics,  fer  an 
Idea  that  relates  to  fome  other  liiore 
general  one,  and  has  under  itfelf 
only  Individuals  ;  In  Algebra  for 
thofe  Symbols  or  Mstrks  which  re- 
prefent  the  Quantities  in  any  Equa¬ 
tion,  or  DemoTif ration ;  In  Viiion, 
for  fuch  fuperheial  and  wonderfully 
fne  Images  of  Bodies,  as  are  pro¬ 
ducible  by  Light,  and  which  by 
that  are  delineated  upon  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  our  Eyes  :  And  in  Medicine, 
for  the  fmipio  Ingredients,  out  of 
which  Other  more  compound  are 
made.  But  common  Cufom  with¬ 
out  any  juff  Propriety,  has  in  Phar¬ 
macy,  aifxed  it  to  fome  Aromatic 
and  Cathartic  Powders,  which  are 
themfeives  compounded  of  many 
Things. 

Species  Plantarian,  in  Botany,,  is 
the  third  Subdivifion  in  the  Lmnaan 
Syilem,  and  comprehends  all  the 
different  Forms  of  Plants  which  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  originally 
created,  Thefe  Plants,  fays  Lin- 
7ia:iis,  have,  by  the  efablifned  Laws 
•of  Nature,  continued  to  produce 
others  like  themfeives  ;  therefore 
the  Species  Plane  arum  comprehends 
all  the  different  inv^ariable  Forms 
L  c  of 
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of  Plants  which  are  found  at  this 
Day  upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth. 

specific  Gratify,  is  the  appro¬ 
priate  and  peculiar  Gravity  or 
Weight,  which  any  Species  of  na¬ 
tural  Bodies  have,  and  by  which 
they  are  plainly  diftinguifhable  from 
all  other  Bodies  of  different  Kinds, 
By  fome  ’tis  not  improperly  called 
relative  Gravity,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  abfolute  Gravity,  which  in- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  Big- 
nefs  of  the  Body  weighed.  Thus, 
if  any  Body  weigh  a  Pound,  one 
as  big  again  will  weigh  two  Pounds : 


and  let  the  Bodies  be  of  what 
Nature  or  Degree  of  Specific  Gra¬ 
vity  foever,  a  Pound  of  one  will 
be  as  much  as  a  Pound  of  the 
other,  abfolutely  confidered  :  thus, 
as  is  commonly  faid,  a  Pound  of 
Feathers  is  as  heavy  as  a  Pound 
of  Lead.  But  if  you  confider 
Lead  and  Feathers  relatively,  the 
Specific  Gravity  of  the  former, 
will  be  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  latter  :  or  Lead,  Bulk  for 
Bulk,  will  be  much  heavier  than 
Feathers  ;  and  Gold  heavier  than 
Lead, 


An  Ejiimate  of  ihe  Specific  Gravity  of  Solids^ 


Vhe  Weight. 


Diminui  ion  Property 


jF  Crude  Mercury 

Lead  - — “ 

Copper - 

Brafs . . . . . — - - 


Crude  Tin  - — - - 

Regulus  of  Antimony  V  — 
Reg.  of  Steel  and  Copper- 

Block  Tin - — — — 

Iron 


Cinnabar  of  Antimony' 
Litharge  of  Silver  — 

■.  ■  . . — '  of  Gold  — 

Silver  Six- pence  - - 

Calcined  Copper  - 

Glafs  of  Antimony  — 

I  apis  Calamin.  — - 

-  . Tutty  - - 

Crocus  Metal.  - - 


Crude  Antimony  - 

Steel  prep,  with  Sulphur 

White  Lead  - - — ■ 

G  reen  Glafs  - — - - - 

Red  Coral - - 

Flint - - - — — 

Bole  Armon.  — - —— — 


In  Air.  In  W ater. 
gr.  60.  gr.  55I 

5' 4:? 
5L 

>  id. 

id 

of  Weight. 

gf-  4i 

5i 

7 

Gravity 

14 

52 

id 

8 

1\  ' 

id. 

j 

id. 

9 

7  almo 

9i  . 

6 

49 

1 1 

5t4 

49 

]  1 

5x1 

48 

id. 

12 

5 

47 

*3 

4rl 

461 

4l 

45 

*5 

4 

41 

19 

3t% 

41 

*9 

Z-h  ■ 
2|| 

39 

id. 

21 

3^  ^ 

22 

2tI 

Lapis 
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InAir 


I.apis  Judalcus 
Flint  Glafs  — 


Bone  of  Sheep  jafi:  killed 
Filina'S  of  Sieet  - - — 

O 

*Terra  Lemnia 

ivory  - — - 

Harcfi'iorn  - - - 

Mineral  Sulphur 
Crude  Tartar  — 

Venice  Glafs 

Rull;  of  Brafs  - 

Burnt  Lead  - - 

Gum  Arabick  — 
Opium  — - 

T  e  racm  Ouniacian 
Gum  Ti-ao-acanth 


MI  y  r  r  h  e - - 

Cortex  Guniaxa  ■ — 

Cu7n  Guuiacutn  - - — 

Refin  of  Searnmony 
Lignum  Net-hriilc.  — 
Ifinelafs  — - - 


O 


China- Root  - 
Frankincenfe 

Gail - -  - 

Gencian  — — - 


Peruvian  Bark 
Oak  — - 

F'  I  £*  —  M  I  ■■■I-*—- 


.  InlVater. 

38s 

id. 

33 

30 

id. 

29 

28 

id. 

27 

26f 

25 

24 

18 

16 
15  , 
id. 

1 2 

id. 

1 1 
10 
id. 

6 

4 

id. 

2 

iefs  I  q 
lefs  i6j 
lefs  26 
lefs  48 


Diminution 
cf  W eight. 


2l| 


7.7 

50 


3^ 

32 

33 

33I: 

35 

36 

42 

44 

48 

49 

50 

54 

56 


Fi  oponff 
G)anjiey<^ 


2  - 


2 


a  9 

•  3  (5 


.as 

'3 1 
1  iZ 

*  6  I 

5 
7 

6 
9 

i/t 

lA 

It 


I 

I 


3 

4^ 


II 

■49 

T 


I5 
I A 


*  2,  a 

T  6  Q 

1 

12  0 
Ts5 

o  o 
"8^ 
60 


IS  e  2 
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^he  W nght  of  Salts  in  Spirit  of  TFine  were  found  tS' 

be  as  follows. 


Of  Crude  Mercury 
Mercurius  Dukis  — 
Panacea  Ruhr.  - 


Merc.  Dill.  3d  time  fub. 

- ^*4th  time  fub. 

Purhith  Mineral  - - - 


Corrofive  Sublimate  — 

Sugar  of  Lead  - - 

Fix’d  Salt  of  Nitre  — 
Magiftery  of  Coral  — 
Sympathetic  Powder 
Tartar  Vitriolized  — 


Glauber  s  Sal  Mirabile 

Emetic  Tartar  - - 

^al  Guaiaai  - — 


Prunella  —— 
Polychrejion 
F^nixum  - — 


Cream  of  Tartar 
White  Vitriol  — 
Salt  of  Steel  — — 
Green  Vitriol  —■ 


Red  Chalcanthum  — 
Salt  of  white  Vitriol 
Nitre  — - - 


Fhe  Weight. 


IkAir.InSp. 
-gr.  60.  gr. 


IJ 


me. 


Abatements 
of  W eight. 


Volatile  Salt  of  Flartlhorn 

Ens  Martis  once  fubl.  - 

Sal  Armoniac  purified  - 

Ens  Martis  3d  time  fubL  “ 


Proport. 


57t 

gr-  2} 

17  near 

56  - 

4" 

15 

5..  3 

,  5 

X  z 

id. 

6 

10 

id. 

52f 

7i 

g  almcfi: 

42 

iS 

2-®- 

id. 

/ 

39 

21 

2'-- 

id. 

3H 

2^4 

^  +  3 

3^ 

22  , 

2tT 

37I 

22f 

37 

23 

■^2  3 

id. 

id. 

id. 

34 

26 

3A 

id. 

33 

27 

2-N 

*  1  f 

32 

id. 

id.. 

id. 

27 

33 

I  drz 
*33 

26 

id 

34 

1  *  ^ 

23 

38 

I-* 

-*  I  gr 
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An  EJIimate  of  the  Specif  c  Gravity  of  Liquids. 

The  U' eight  of  a  Piece  of  Lead  in  Air,  Gr.  455* 


In  Oil  of  Vitriol  - - 

Hermetic  Spirit  of  Nitre 
Sp.  Nitr.  with  Oi]  Vitr. 

- of  common  Nitre  — 

- -  Nitre  Bezoartic  — 


The  fame 
Piece  of 
Lead* 


Double  Aqua  Fort  is  — — 

Spirit  of  Vitriol - — 

Sp.  Salt  with  Oil  Vit.  - 
Solut.  of  common  Sal  ^ 
with  ^  6  of  com.  Wat 
Sp.  of  Sal.  Armo.  Succ. 

- -  with  Pot-Aihes  — 

Aqua  Fortis - - 


1 


Simple 


Solution  of  S-il  Ertix  1  1 

in  Water  ^  5  - — ~  § 

A  Decoht.  of  Gentian  — — 

Spirit  of  Tartar  - 

A  Decoction  or  Snakeweed 

Sp.  of  Hart,  not  redif. - 

A  Decod.  of  Sarfaparilla 

- of  China  Root - - 

Spirit  af  common  Salt  - 

A  Decodion  of  Alum - 

A  Solut.  of  Alum  J  i  ? 
3  I .  in  Water  5  6  — ^ —  j 

Syden.  Liqu.  Laudan. - - 

Liqu.  Panacea  of  Opium  — 
Decod.  of  the  Peru  Bark 

- of  Pomegranates  — 

In  a  Solut.  of  Sal  Armo. 
pur.  ^  I.  and  White 
Vit.  3  I .  in  Water  ^  5. 
Urine - 


Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre  — ■ — 

Common  Water  - - - - - 

A  Tind.  Alo.  with  Water 
A  Decod.  of  red  Saunders 

Difiilled  Vinegar  - 7- - 

Mint  1 

Rue  i  Water  Dihill.  — . 
Savin  } 


Weight 

Diminution 
of  W tight* 

Proport* 

gr.  379 

gr.  76  . 

c7  5 

5  7  6 

383 

72 

.  0^3, 

39^ 

59 

.,49 

7  5  9 

397 

■  5^ 

/  2.5' 

.  id. 

400 

5  5 

406 

49 

9k% 

4©  8 

47 

9^7 

id. 

'  409 

46 

9V^ 

j  wl  • 

410 

45 

io~ 

id. 

410I 

44 1 

41 1 

44 

id. 

id. 

4!  2 

43 

I  Q-  ^ 
*^-4  3 

id. 

412I: 

42  f 

io| 

id. 

- 

4*3 

42 

id, 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

4^1- 

10^? 

4 1  /  ' 

4i 

id. 

lv3. 

id. 

4  G  ^ 

4oi 

415 

40 

III 

Ee  3 

Weight, 

Weight.  Dlznimitlon.  Proper^ 


^he  fatne 


'Vinegar  * — - - - - - 

Milk - - - - - 

A  Deco61ion  of  Savin  ~ 
An  Infuf  of  Hdrehound 
— -  of  Mint  — - - 


—  of  Wormwood 
Pro.  with  Sal.  Vol. 
An  Infufion  of  Tea  — 
Spirit  qf  Saffron 
Spirit 


of  Sal  Armo. 
quick  Lime  — 


with 


Piece  of-l^  Sv^eet  Spirit  of  Sait 


head. 


Tinflure  of  Callor  - - - 

Sp.  of  Wine  with  Camph, 
Mynficht's  Tinfl;.  Steel 
Tindl,  Sulph.  with  Spi-  ) 

rit  of  Turpentine  - - ) 

Oil  of  Tui'nips  • — — — 

Tinfture  of  Coral  — - 

Spirit  of  Wine 


V- 


Oil  of  Turpentine  — - - 

Spirit  of  Wine  redify’d 
Boird  Water  ~~r— ~— 


4-1  si 

of  Weight. 

gr.  19I 

4^  -I 

391 

IQ  ♦ 

4 !  b 

39 

1 1 

*  3  y 

id. 

id. 

,  • 

f  3  Si 

id. 

417 

38 

I  I 

41SI 

id. 

419 

3^ 

*  2-A 

id. 

420 

35 

13 

id. 

id. 

4ZF 

34 

T  '*> 

42^1 

D  :>z 

^  a  sj 

422|- 

32I 

433 

3^ 

i  4-3! 

424 

3t 

Hjt 

The  Numbers  in  the  lalf  Column  fhew  the  Proportion  of  the  fpecife 
Gravity  of  Fluids,  if  compared  reciprocally  :  For  as  i  i  |z  is  to  5 
fo  is  the  Gravity  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  to  the  Gravity  of  S;^int  of  Saffron 
about  double.  ' 


specific  Medicines^  is'  a  Term  here¬ 
tofore  much  in  ufe  for  fuch  whofe 
Operations  could  not  be  accounted 
for  :  but  a  more  natural  Way  of 
reafoning  hath  brought  a  great  ma- 
yiy  of  thofe  Things  to  light  which 
Frft  occafioned  the  Ufe  of  this  PvO- 
fuge  i  and  convince?  us  that  all 
others  that  yet  remain  obfeure,  muft 
operate  by  their  mechanical  Proper¬ 
ties,  altho’  perhaps  the  Finenefs  of 
their  Parts  may  elude  the  Senfes,  and 
confequently  all  Certainty  as  to  the 
particular  Manner  of  their  Agency. 
iS^ecillum^  an  .  Inftrumenc  with 


which  Surgeons  fearch  Wounds,  in 
the  Manner  of  a  Probe. 

Speculation,  is  Fridly  what  we 
contemplate  by  the  Mediation  of 
Vifion  ;  but  is  often  figuratively 
ufed  for  thofe  Operations  in  the 
Mind  which  require  no  fuch  Helps, 
more  properly  by  Mr,  Locke  called 
Pvcfledion,  as  the  other  belongs  to 
Senfatiou  :  and  hence  Speculation 
is  by  the  inilitution- writers  made  to 
e^prefs  that  Part  of  Medicine  which 
contemplates,  and  direds  the  Rules 
for  Pradice  from  Principles  of  The¬ 
ory  an  Reafon, 


Specula^ 
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speculum  A)iU  is  an  Inftrument 
with  which  Surgeons  dilate  the  Fun¬ 
dament  to  extradl  Bones,  or  any 
Thing  that  may  be  there  lodged. 
And, 

Speculum  M.atricis,  is  an  Inflru* 
ment  to  do  the  lame  Office  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  Matter  obftrudled  in  the 
Womb:  or  to  affill;  in  any  manual 
Operation  relating  thereto. 

Speculum  Ociili,  and 

Speculim  Oris,  are  for  the  fame 
Purpofe,  to  inlped  the  Eye  or 
Mouth  with. 

Spelter,  the  fame  as  Zinck,  which 
fee. 

Sperma.  See  Semen. 

Sperma  Ccti,  Parmafitty.  The  An- 
tients  were  great  Strangers  to  tiiis 
Drug  ;  and  Schroder  himlelf  feems 
very  much  unacquainted  with  it,  not 
well  knowing  whether  to  make  it 
an  animal  or  a  mineral  Subkance, 
though  he  places  it  among  the  Mi¬ 
nerals,  and  calls  it  Aliud  Genus  Bi~ 
tuminis,  his  preceding  Articles  be¬ 
ing  about  fuch  Subilances.  It  is 
now  alniok  univerfally  known,  that 
a  particular  Sort  of  Whale  affords 
the  Oil  whence  this  is  made  ;  and 
that  it  is  very  improperly  called 
Sperma,  becaufe  it  is  only  a  Species 
of  Fat  fpv’.nd  in  the  Head,  anih- 
ciaBy  purifed,  by  boiling  with  alka¬ 
line  Ley  :  then  poured  into  Moulds, 
and  the  srofl'er  or  oleaginous  Parrs 
ffrongly  preffed  out.  I'his  Manage¬ 
ment  is  continued  till  it  becomes  of 
a  fnowy  Whitenefs  ;  it  is  afterwards 
broke  into  the  flakey  Form  in  which 
it  is  found  in  the  Shops.  Sperma 
Ceti  differs  from  the  other  animal 
Fats,  in  not  being  dilToluble  by  Al¬ 
kalies,  or  combinable  with  them 
into  Soap  ;  and  in  rifmg  almoft  to¬ 
tally  in  Diffillation,  not  in  Form  of 
a  fluid  Oil,  but  in  that  of  a  buty- 
raceous  Matter,  refembling,  both  in 
Confiflence  and  Smell,  the  Butter  of 


Wax.  In  long  keeping,  it  is  apt  to 
turn  yellow  and  rancid  :  the  Mat¬ 
ter,  very  fmall  in  Quantity,  which 
has  fuffered  this  Change,  and  which 
tabits  the  reft,  is  found  to  have  loft 
the  diferiminating  Charadlers  of  the 
Sperma  Ceti ;  being  diiloluble  both 
by  alkaline  Ley,  and  by  .vinous 
Spirits,  fo  as  to  leave  the  Remain¬ 
der  white  and  fvveet  as  at  firft. 
This  Concrete  is  given  with  Advan¬ 
tage  in  tickling  Coughs,  in  dyfen- 
teric  Pains,  and  Erofions  of  the  In- 
teftines,  and  in  fuch  Cafes  in  gene¬ 
ral  as  require  the  Solids  to  be  fof- 
tened  and  relaxed,  or  acrimonious 
Humours  to  be  obtunded.  It  rea¬ 
dily  diffolves  in  Oils,  Wax>  or  Re¬ 
ims  ;  and  with  thefe  is  applied  ex¬ 
ternally. 

Spermatic  Parts,  ate  thofe  con¬ 
cerned  in  fecreting  the  Seed.  See 
Generation.  And  ■ 

Spermr.tccelc,  from  Sperma.)  Seed, 
and  mG-1,  Pumar,  a  Swelling  ;  a 
Rupture  occafioned  by  a  Diftention 
of  the  feminal  VelTels. 

Sphacelus,  from  a(ech'rlu),  interjiciOi 
to  kill ;  becaufe  it  is  looked  upon 
to  be  a  fatal  Sign,  and  is  adtually  a 
fylortification  (which  fee)  upon  the 
Part  affecled. 

Sphenoidcs,  from  cr(p;?v,  Cuneus,  a 
Wedge,  and  g7I(^,  Forma,  Shape, 
is  the  fame  as  Cuneifortne  Os.  See 
Cranium. 

Sphenothafingreiis,  and 

Sphencpal'atinus,  and 

Spbenopterigopalatinus,  are  all 
Names  for  the  fame  Mufcles,  de- 
feribed  Madcc  Pterigojlaphinus  i  which 
fee. 

Sphere,  is  any  round  Ball,  whole 
right  Lines  from  the  Center  to  the 
Periphery  are  equal :  and  this  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  Bodies  of  this  Figure, 
that  they  are  to  one  another  as  the 
Cubes  of  their  Diameters ;  w’hence 

Spheri fticos,  is  one  fo 
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called  by  Go.hn^  who  cxcrcifes  ac 
that  Game  with  BaH.',  which  we 
commonly  call  K.acket,  for  their 
HeaMi  ;  and  hence  the  Place-  fo 
made  nfe  of  was  called  the  Sph^e- 
riiivrium. 

Spheroid  from  Sphere,  and 
For7?ia.  Shape:  is  a  folid  Figure 
made  by  the  Rotation  of  .a  Serni- 
Eliipfis  about  its  Axis,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  -|  of  its  circamferi- 
bing  Cylinder;  making  a  kind  of 
oblong  Sphere. 

SyheYcidts^  is  by  ,  Anatoniids  ap¬ 
plied  to  Parts  which  approach  near 
to  that  of  a  Sphete  in  Shape. 

Spbinder,  from  uFiyyotj,  confiringo^ 
to  bind  together  ;  is  aferibed  to 
fach  Mufcles  as  draw  up,  and  keep 
fhut  the  Parts  ;  as  the 
^  Sphinder  VeflcTS.  See  Bladder, 
And, 

Sphinder  Lahlorum,  Sec  Orhicu- 
laris.  And, 

Sphintier  Am\  See  ,  Irteftires, 
And  fo  of  other 'Places  of  like  For¬ 
mation. 

Sphinx^  was  the  Name  of  a  fiiSi- 
tious  Being  faid  to  puzzle  OEdiput 
the  Fhehan.,  with  Pviddles  :  whence 
fome  have  juflly  enough  called  the 
llrange  Notions  of  the  Chemiils 
Sthingis  JErdgfnata. 

'  Spica,  fignihes  properly  the  Tops 
cf  any  Herbs,  ^put  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  the  Lavender  kind  ;  hence, 

Spicata,  is  a  Term  given  to  fome 
Compoiitions  that  take  in  fuch  In¬ 
gredients,  for  thofe  of  principal  Ef¬ 
ficacy. 

Spirus,  Thorns,  rigid  Prickles ; 
in  Botany,  a  Species  of  Armature, 
growing  on  various  Parts  of  certain 
Plants  for  their  Defence. 

Spine,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  Senfe 
as  Acantba,  and  therefore  is  fomc- 
times  ui'ed  for  fuch  Parts  as  llioot 
out  fliarp,  like  a  Thorn  j  particu¬ 
larly  the 


Spine,  or  Back  bone.  See  lArte'^ 
hres. 

Spina  Venlnfu,  is  ufed  for  a  Ca¬ 
ries,  or  Rottennefs  of  the  Bone  from 
Ikarp  Humours. 

i 

Spinal  Marro'^jj.  See  Ivlnrron-v. 

Spinati  Mufeuli,  are  two  .Mafcles 
on  the  Sides  of  the  Neck,  ariiing 
from  lIaG  hve  fuperior  Proceffes  cf 
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the  Bertebroi  of' the  Fhorax,  and  in¬ 
ferior  of  the  Neck;  and  in  their 
Aifcent  they  become  more  fleiliy, 
and  are  largely  inferred  into  the 
inferior  Parc  of  the  Vertebrae  of  the 
Neck  laterally.  They  draw  the 
Neck  backwards. 

Spiral  Line,  is  gene<?a- 
ted  by  a  Rotation  round 
any  Center,  but-continu- 
aliy  receding  farther  from 
it  as  in  the  Figure. 

Spircicida,  are  the  fame  as  Fores, 
or  any  breathing  PalTages. 

Spirit,  as  a  Principle  in  Body,  fee 
PAnciph  ;  in  an  animal  Body,  is  no 
other  than  the  nervous  Fluid,  and 
is  a  fine  fofc  juice  feparated  from 
the  Blood,  preferving  a  due  Moi- 
flure  and  Flafticity.  See  Fibre. 

Spithama,  a  Span;  The  fixtb  De_ 
gree  in  the  Limiaan  Scale  for  mea- 
furing  the  Parts  of  Plants  :  the  Di- 
ftance  between  the  Extremity  of  the 
Thumb  and  that  of  the  iirft  Finger, 
when  extended ;  or  feven  Farilian 
Inches.  See  Mi.nfura, 

Splanchrdcs,  how^  (j-je\A\''/pAoo,  Vif- 
cera  tra flare,  to  operate  upon  the 
Bowels  ;  are  fuch  Medicines  as  are 
fuppofed  to  cieanie  the  Bowels  and 
Vijeera. 

Spier,  the  Spleen,  The  Spleeri 
is  htuated  in  the  left  llypockondrium, 
under  the  Diaphrapna,  between  the  . 
Ribs  and  the  Stomach,  above  the 
left  Kidney.  It  is  tied  to  the  Pe7-i^ 
tonceu7n,  to  the  Midriff,  and  to  the 
Quientiim.  It  is  of  a  biaeifh  or 


lf,ad-en  Colour,  of  an  oblong  Fi* 
gure,  thick  at  the  Edges,  and  not 
thin,  as  the  Liver.  It  has  two  Mem¬ 
branes.  The  external  comes  from 
the  Perltonduni.  The  internal  Mem¬ 
brane  is  finer  and  thinner  than  the 
external:  For,  if  you  blow  into  the 
Splenic  Artery,  the  Air  fnall  pais 
through  the  one,  but  not  the  other, 
its  Fibres  are  not  irregularly  woven, 
as  thole  of  other  Membranes  feem 
to  be  ;  but  they  come  from  Innume- 
j  ruble  Points,  as  Rays  from  fo  many 
1  Centres,  and  the  Fibres  of  one 
I  ITdnt  are  regularly  y/oven  with  the 
Fibres  of  the  Points  'furrounding  it. 
It  receives,  Veins,  Nerves,  and  Arte- 
!  ries  from  thofe  that  enter  the  Spleen. 

I  The  Subilance  of  the  Spleen  is  not 
only  kept  together  by  its  two  Mem¬ 
branes,  but  aifo  by  inuumierable  Fi- 
bres  which  come  from  the  Points 
of  the  internal  Membrane,  and  are 
inferted  in  the  Points  of  the  oppo- 
fite  Side  of  the  fame  Membrane 
;  the  Expanhon  of  the  Extremity  of 
I  thefe  Fibres  feems  to  compofe  the 
I  internal  Membrane.  The  Spleen  is 
j  compofed  of  an  Infinity  of  Mem- 
i  branes,  which  form  little  Cells  and 
I  Cavities  of  diiferent  Figures  and 
j  Pignefs,  which  co,mn^^tinicate  with 
I  one  another,  and  which  are  always 
iuli  of  Elocd.  At  the  Extremities  of 
the  Blood- Veffels  in  the  Spleens  of 
Sheep,  we  find  feveral  fmall,  white, 
and  loft  Specks,  which  Malpighi 
calls  Glands,  d'he  Spleen  has  Ar¬ 
teries  from  the  Qceliac^  whole  Capil- 
i  lary  Branches  make  frequent  inof- 
;  cuiatioiis  upon  the  Membranes  of 
:  tliC  Cells.  Its  Veins,  whofe  Extre- 
I  mities  communicate  with  the  Cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  Cells,  as  they  come  out 
of  the  Spleen,  unite  and  make  the 
Ramus  fpltnicus  of  the  Vena  Portly 
which  carries  the  Blood  from  the 
Spleen  to  the  Liver.  Thefe,  with 
Ls  Nerves,  which  are  conhderabk 


from  the  Plexus  fplenlcusy  are  equally* 
diilributed  through  the  whole  Sub- 
Lance  of  the  Spleen,  being  all  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  common  Capfula.  There 
are  likewife  a  few  Lymphatic  Vef- 
fels,  which  arife  from  the  Spleen, 
and  difcharge  themfelves  into  the 
Lumbary  Glands. 

The  Spleen  being  always  full  of 
a  dark- coloured  Blood,  was  by  the 
Aiitients  thought  to  be  the  Recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  Jira  Pi /is,,  a  Humour 
no  wliere  to  be  found.  And  all  that 
has  been  faid  about  its  Ule  by  the 
Moderns,  has  been  to  little  Satisfac¬ 
tion,  till  Dr.  Keil  taught  us  thus  to 
reafon  thereupon.  Vve  mull  confi- 
der  that  the  Bile  is  compofed  of 
Particies,  which  flowdy  combine  and 
unite  together,  and  that  by  reafon 
of  the  Vicinity  of  the  Liver  to  the 
Heart,  and  of  the  fwift  Motion  of 
the  Blood  through  the  Porta,  thefe 
Particles  could  not  in  io  fmall  a 
time-,  and  with  fo  great  a  Velocity, 
have  been  united  together,  had  not 
the  Blood  been  brought  through  the 
Coats  of  the  Stomach,  Inteilines, 
and  Omentum,  by  the  Branches  of 
tlie  Vena  Porta;  to  the  Liver.  But 
becaufe  all  thefe  Parts  were  not 
fuhicient  tO'  receive  all  the  Bleed 
which  was  necefi'ary  to  be  fent  to 
the  Liver,  therefore  Nature  framed 
the  Spleen,  into  whofe  Cavities  the 
Blood  .being  poured  from  a  fmall 
Artery,  moves  at  leaft  as  Lowly  as 
any  that  paffes  otlicrwife  to  the  Li¬ 
ver  ;  by  which  means  the  Particles 
which  compofe  the  Bile  in  the  Blood 
which  paffes  thro’  t\.Q'  Ramus fpkni- 
cus,  by  fo  long  and  flow  a  Circu¬ 
lation,  have  more  Chances  for  uni¬ 
ting  them,  which  otherwife  theg 
could  not  have  had,  had  they  been 
carried  by  the  Branches  of  the 
hac  Artery  diredtly  to  the  Liver  ; 
and  conlequentiy  without  the  Spleen, 
fucii  a  Quantiiy  of  Bile  as  is  now 

fccernedj, 


fccerned,  that  is,  as  Nature  recruires, 
could  not  have  been  fecenied,  by  the 
Liver.  And  this  he  takes  to  be  the 


true  Ufe  of  the  Spleen, 

Splenetics^  and 

Splenica,  are  Medicines  againfc 
Dikempers  of  the  Spleen, 

Splenii  Mujculi,  alfo  from  their 
Shape,  called ‘■7 are  Mul- 
cles  that  arife  from  the  four  upper 
Spines  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Back, 
and  from  the  two  lower  of  the  Neck, 
and  afcending  obliquely,  adhere  to 
the  upper  tran  (verfe  Proceiies  of  the 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  and  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  upper  Part  of  the  Oc¬ 
ciput.  They  pull  the  Plead  back¬ 
wards  to  one  Side. 

Spondylus,  from  fpenda^ 

a  Bed  :  fome  have  thought  ft  10 
call  the  Spine,  or  Back-bone  thus, 
from  the  Shape  and  Fitnefs  of  the 
Vertebra,  to  move  every  w'ay  upon 
one  another. 

Spongiofuni  Os,  and 
Sponcoides,  from  Spengia,  a  Spunge, 
and  Forma,  Shape,  is  the 

lame  as  Os  Ci  ihriforme,  becaufc  it 


is.  hollovv  and  porous  like  a  Spun 
or  Sieve. 


Sponfus :  what  the  proper  Signi¬ 
fication  of  this  is  every  one  knows, 
bat  the  Chemills  have  given  it  to 
I/Lrcury,  as  Mariius,  to  Sulphur,  to 
exprefs  their  Fitnefs  to  join,  or  be 
joined,-  with  one  another. 

Sporadic k,  is  pfed  for  fuch  Di- 
feafes  as  reign  in  the  fame  Place  and 
lihme. 


Springy.  See  Elajiick. 

Spuma,  ftriftly  fgnifes  Froth  of 
any  kind  :  whence  fome  phyfical 
Writers  in  a  fgurative  Senfc  apply 
it  varipufy,  either  to  the  Humours 
or  Excrements  of  an  human  Body, 
as  they  happen  to  partake  of  this 
Quality.  The  Chemills  Iikewife 
according  to  Cuilom  ufe  it  in  a 
very  vviiimfcal  Manner  fox  many 


Things,  as  the  Spuma  Duorum  Dra-^ 
conii.ni,  is  the  Butyrum  Antimonii ; 
Mercury  and  Antiihony,  of  which 
it  is  made,  with  them  being  the  two 
Dragons. 

Spurious,  are  fuch  Difeafes  as  in 
fome  Symptoms  cannot  be  brought 
under  any  dillinft  Head,  and  there¬ 
fore  joined  with  the  Name  of  forne 
with  which  they  inof  agree,  and 
which  are  therefore  oflen  called  al¬ 
fo  bafard  •  as  a  bah ard  Plcurily,  a 
ballard  Qpinfv,  and  the  like. 

Sputum,  exprelTes  every  thing  that 
is  brought  up  by  Spitting,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Saliva,  which  on¬ 
ly  comes  thro’  thofe  DuCts  that 
take  their  Names  from  it.  But 
from  fome  Refemblaurce  hereunto, 
th-e  Chemills  will  alfo  have  other 
i  hings  thus  called  ;  as  Litliarge  of 
Silver  or  Gold,  Sputirni  Luna,  nicl 
Si/jS, 

Squammoiis  Suture,  fj  om  fquam- 
?na,  a  Scale  ;  is  Inch  a  Sutufe  where 
the  Bones  lie  over  one  another  like 
Scales.  See  Suture. 

Sgualinum ;  fome  have  fanfy’d 
thus  to  call  the  Fimus  Equinus, 
FIorfe-Dung,  which  is  often  pre- 
Icribed  in  pleuritic  AlFeclions,  and 
has  been  proved  by  repeated  Ex¬ 
perience  a  more  excellent  Pvcmedy 
than  others  of  the  fame  Intention, 
tho'  much  more  colliy  and  hard  to 
obtain. 

Squin%y,  is  the  fame  as  Angina, 
and  is  often  mortal,  becaufe  it  Ihuts 
exadlly  the  Chink  of  the  Larynx, 
if  the  Mulcles  tiiereof  are  much 
inflamed  ;  wherefore  Bronchotomy  in 
fuch  Cafes  is  abfolutely  necefiary, 
which,  tho’  rarely  prasflifed,  yet  may 
be  fafely  ufed. 

Stadie,  fignifes  that  kind  of 
Myrrh  which  dillils  or  falls  in  Drops 
from  the  Tree.  'Tis  alfo  ufed  by 
fome  Writers  for  a  more  liquid  kind 
of  Amber,  than  what  is  commonly 
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in.et  with  in  the  Shops;  whence  in 
Srtibonius  Largus,  Mgintta,  and  iome 
others,  wc  meet  wnth  a  Collyrium, 
and  feveral  other  Forms  wherein 
this  was  the  chief  ingredient,  di- 
Finguidied  by  the  Name  of  Staaica. 

Stamwa^  in  the  animel  Body,  are 
defined  to  be  thofe  fun  pie  original 
Parts,  which  exifted  firlt  in  the  E?nhiyo, 
or  even  in  the  Seed,  and  by  whole 
Difeindion,  Augmentation,  and 
Accretion,  by  additional  Juices,  the 
animal  Body,  at  its  utmoli  Bulk,  is 
huppofed  to  be  formed. 

Siamina,  in  Botany,  are  thofe 
little  fine  Threads  or  Capiliaments, 
which  grow  up  within  the  Flowers 
of  Plants  encompafTing  round  the 
Style,  and  on  which  the  Apices 
o-row  at  their  Extremities  :  in  the 
Linnesan  Syhem,  the  Stemina  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  male  Part  of  the 
Flower,  defigned  for  the  Preparation 
cf  the  Pdhn  or  fine  Duft  fecreted 
therein,  and  defdned  for  the  Im¬ 
pregnation  of  the  Gertncn.  Each 
Stamen  confifis  of  two  Parts,  a  Fi¬ 
lament  and  Anihtira.  The  Con- 
iirudficn  and  Diftribution  of  the 
Se^xual  Syftem  is  principally  founded 
upon,  and  regulated  by  the  Stamen. 
Such  Flowers,  according  to  the 
fame  Syftem,  as  want  this  Part  are 
Female  \  fuch  as  have  it,  but 
v/ant  the  Piftilium,  or  female  Patt, 
are  termed  Male  ;  fuch  as  have  them 
both.  Hermaphrodite ;  and  fuch  as 
have  neither.  Neuter, 

StamineoiLs  Flower,  a  Term  ufed 
by  Botanifts  for  a  Flower,  which  is 
fo  far  imperfedl  as  to  want  thofe  co¬ 
loured  Feaves  which  are  called  Pe- 
taluy  and  confifts  only  of  the  Stylus 
and  xdiQ  Stamina,  And  fuch  Plants 
as  do  bear  thefe  Stamin.cqus  Fio-reers^ 
Mr.  Ray  makes  to  conftitute  a  large 
Genus  of  Plants,  which  he  calls 
Herbes  Jiore  imperfedlo  Jinje  apetalo 
jiamineo-vs.  And  thefe  he  divides 


into  fuch,  as,  ! .  Have  their  Fruit  ar 
Seed  totally  divided  from  the  Flow'- 
er;  and  thefe  are  fuch  Plants  as  are 
faid  to  be  of  different  Sexes:  The 
Fvealon  of  which  is,  that  from  the 
faid  Seed  fome  Plant  ftiall  arife  with 
Flowers  and  no  Fruit,  and  others 
with  Fruit  and  no  Flowers  :  as  Ipj/s, 
Hemp,  flinging  Nettles,  Spifwge,  Cyno-r 
crambe,  Mcrcurialis,  and  Phyllon, 

Such  as  have  their  Fruit  only  a  little 
di.ftoinyd  from  their  Flowers;  as  the 
Amhrcfia,  Ptardana  ?nino>y  Ricinuj, 
and  the  Ih-Uotroyimn  Tricoccon.  3, 
Such  as  have  their  Fruit  immediate¬ 
ly  contiguous,  or  adhering  to  their 
Flower  :  And  the  Seed  of  thefe  is 
either,  i.  Triangular  :  And  of  this 
Sort,  fome  are  lucid  and  Ihioing,  as 
the  Lapathum,  FFbaharb^rum,  and 
Bifiorta,  to  which  alfo  may  be  rec¬ 
koned  the  Pcrfcaria.  Others  are 
rough,  and  not  fiiining ;  as  the  H  P 
ithorus  albus,  Fagotyrum,  Consol- 
nyulus  'Niger,  and  the  Folygcnimi.  2. 
Such  as  have  a  roundifti  Seed  a  lit¬ 
tle  flatted  or  comprefted,  or  of  any 
other  B'igure  but  the  former  Trique-' 
tvGus  or  'Friangular  one.  And  thefe 
have  their  Flower,  or  the  Calyx  of 
the  Flower,  adhering  to  the  Bottom 
or  Bans  of  the  Seed  or  Fruit;  as  the 
Pstamogiton,  Bliturn  SiHefre,  Parie-> 
tarza,  A  triplex,  Blit-iim  Sativum,  A- 
maranthes  Holojericus,  and  the  Saxi~ 
fraga  aurea,  3.  Such  whofe  Flow¬ 
ers  adhere  to  the  top  or  uppermoft: 
of  the  Seed  3  as  the  Beta,  Afarum, 
Alchimilla.  And  to  thefe  kind  of 
Plants,  Mr.  Ray  reduces  alfo  the 
Kaligeniculatum  fedum  frujicofum,  the 
Scoparia,  or  BeHidere  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians, 

Stannaries  are  thofe  Works  to  re¬ 
fine  Tin  from  the  Drofs  wherewith 
it  is  naturally  produced. 

Stannum,  Tin  ;  a  fdver- colon  red 
Metal,  not  liable  to  ruft,  but  lofing 
its  Brightnefs  in  the  Air,  the  fofteft 
•  ■  ■  -  Metal 
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Metal  next  to  Lead,  eafily  flexible; 
little  more  than  feven  times  heavier 
than  Water;  fufible  in  a  Heat  far 
below  Ignition,  and  foniewhat  lefs 
than  that  in  which  Lead  melts.  The 
principal  Ufe  of  this  Metal  in  the 
prefent  Pradice  is  as  an  Anthel- 
nientic. 

Staphis,  (rrc/,(plfy  is  llridly  a  Grape, 
or  a  Bunch  of  Grapes  ;  whence 
from  their  Likenefs  thereunto  it  is 
applied  to  many  other  Things,  efpe- 
daily  the  glandulous  -Parts  of  the 
Body,  whether  natural  or  didem- 
pered  :  hence  alfo, 

Siaphyle,  arctcovAyi,  and 

Staphyloma^  are  names 

given  to  fome  of  thole  Parts  when 
inflamed  or  fw'elled. 

Stapes,  See  Ear. 

Stapis  Mufculus^  or  Mufculus  Sta~ 
pl'dis,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the  Eye- 
Brows. 

Staticksy  is  a  Species  of  Mecha¬ 
nics  converfant  about  Weights,  and 
ihewing  the  Properties  of  Gravity, 
Levity,  or  Equilibrium  of  Bodies. 
When  it  is  reflrained  to  Fluids,  it 
is  called  Hydfoflatics,  which  fee. 

Status  Morbi,  the  fame  as  Jitnei 
which  fee. 

Steatoma,  from  fenjum^ 

Suet  ;  is  a  Swelling  confiding  of  a 
Matter  much  like  Suet,  loft,  with¬ 
out  Pain,  contained  in  a  Cy^is^  and 
eaflly  turned  out  upon  Incifion. 

Steel,  See  Mars. 

Stegnofis,  from  o-nyM,  confllpo.,  to 
flx  or  harden,  is  an  Obdrudion  of 
the  Pores :  and 

Stegfioticks^  are  therefore  the  fame 
as  Adringents  ^  which  fee. 

Stella,  a  Star,  by  the  Chemids 
is  very  oddly  applied  to  many  things, 
as  Stella  Occtdcns,  to  the  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac  ;  Stella  T <;rras,  to  Talck,  LrV. 
from  fome  Refemblance  to  a  Star 
upon  them. 


Stems,  o-rzvoS",  fignifles  any  thing 
narrow  or  drait;  whence, 

Stcnothoraces,  erTsvoSa/^ctitss*,  are 
thofe  who  have  narrow  Cheds,  and 
on  that  account  are  liable  to  phrhi- 
fical  Afl'edions  ;  and  fo  of  many 
others  from  the  fame  Foundation. 

Sterility,  Barrennefs,  arifes  from 
various  Caufes,  and  is  as  varioufly 
to  be  remedied  according  to  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  fuch  Caufes. 

Sternohyoides,  See  Lingua. 

Sternothyroides.  See  Larynx,  and 

Sternum,  the  Bread  bone,  is  fltu- 
ated  in  the  middle,  of  the  Bread  ;  it 
is  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  Bones 
in  Infants,  which  at  fird  are  carti¬ 
laginous,  but  which  harden  and 
uhite  into  three  Bones  after  they  are 
feven  Years  old;  the  Subdance  of 
thefe  Bones  is  not  folid,  but  fome- 
W'hat  fpoiigious.  The  flrd  and  up- 
permod  Bone^  is  the  bigged  and 
larged  ;  it  is  uneven  and  rough  on 
i;s  outfide,  but  fmoother  on  its  in- 
fldc,  where  it  has  a  fh allow  Furrow, 
wrich  gives  way  for  the  Defcent 
of  the  Wind-pipe..  It  has  a  Sinus 
lined  with  a  Cartilage  on  each  Side 
of  its  upper  End,  wherein  it  receives 
the  Heads  of  the  Clansicula,  The 
fecond  is  longer  and  narrower  than, 
the  fird,  and  on  its  Sides  there  are 
feveral  Sinus's,  in  which  the  carti¬ 
laginous  Ends  of  the  Bibs  are  re¬ 
ceived,  The  third  is  fhorter,  but 
broader  than  the  fecond  ;  it  receives 
into  the  lateral  Sinus's  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  lad  true  Ribs ;  it  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  Cartilage  which  hardens 
lometimes  into  a  Bone,  called  Car-, 
tilago  Xiphoides,  or  Enjiformis,  be- 
caufe  it  is  broad  at  its  upper  End, 
where  it  joins  the  third  Bone,  and 
grows  narrower  to  its  Extremity, 
where  it  is  fometimes  forked  ,  and 
fometimes  it  bends  inwards. 


com- 
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preffes  the  upper  Orifice  of  the 
Stomach,  and  caufes  a  great  Pain 
and  Vomiting.  The  Ufe  of"  the 
Sternum  is  to  defend  the  Pleart,  and 
to  receive  the  Extremities  of  the 
true  Ribs. 

Sternutation^  Sneezing,  is  a  con- 
vulfive  Shaking  of  the  Nerves  and 
Mufcles,  firfi:  occafioned  by  an  Ir¬ 
ritation  of  thofe  in  the  Nofirils : 
Hence, 

Sternutatories,  are  Medicines 
which  procure  Sneezing. 

Stibiufn,  is  an  ancient  Name  for 
Antimony,  but  now  feldom  ufed. 

Stigma,  in  Botany,  the  Apex,  or 
Capital  of  the  Pijiillum,  containing 
the  Vifcus,  which  receives  the  PolUn. 
Linn^rsus  compares  this  Organ  to  the 
y ul'va  i  n  ■  femal  e  A  n  im  al  s . 

Stigmata,  are  particular  Marks 
in  the  Face,  or  other  Parts  of  the 
Body,  commonly  called  Moles,  and 
whence  fome  Enthufiafls  and"  Im- 
poftors  pretend  to  foretel  many  fu¬ 
ture  Events  as  to  the  Fortunes  of 
fuch  Perfons. 

Stimulate,  is  a  Property  in  angu¬ 
lar  or  (harp  Bodies,  whereby  they 
caufe  Vibrations  and  Inflexions  of 
the  Fibres,  and  a  greater  Deriva¬ 
tion  of  nervous  Fluid  into  the  Part 
I  affected. 

Stimuli,  Stings  ;  a  Species  of 
Armature  growing  upon  fome  Plants 
for  their  Defence,  as  in  Nettles, 
i^c. 

S>illatitions,  is  any  thing  procured 
by  Diftiilation. 

Stipula,  which  fignifies  Stubble, 
one  of  the  feven  Fulcra  of  Plants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Linnaus. 

Stipulation,  in  Botany,  means  the 
Situation  and  Structure  of  the  Sti- 
pula^  or  Stalks,  at  the  Bafe  of  the 
Leaves. 

Stomachi  Ventriculus,  or  /c/.crrii^^ 
lies  immediately  under  the  Midriff  ; 
the  Liver  covers  a  Part  of  its  right 


Side,  the  Spleen  touches  it  on  the 
left  Side,  and  the  Colon  at  its  Bot¬ 
tom,  to  which  alfo  the  Caul  is  tied. 
Its  Figure  refembles  a  Bag-pipe,  be¬ 
ing  long,,  large,  wide,  and  pretty 
round  at  the  Bottom,  but  fhorter 
and  lefs  convex  on  its  upper  Parr, 
where  it  has  two  Orifices,  one  at 
each  End,  which  are  fomewhat  higli- 
cr  than  the  Middle  between  them. 
The  left  Orifice  is  called 
W'hich  the  OEfcphagus  is  joined.  By 
this  Orifice  the  Aliments  enter  the 
Stomach,  where  being  digefied,  they’ 
afcend  obliquely  to  the  Pylorus,  or 
right  Orifice,  which  is  united  to  the 
firfl  of  the  Inteffines.  At  this  Ori¬ 
fice  the  Tunicles  of  the  Stomach  are 
much  thicker  than  they  are  any 
where  elfe  ;  and  the  ipmod  has  a 
thick  and  hrong  Duplicature  in  form 
of  a  Ring,  which  ferves  as  a  Valve 
to  the  Pylorus  when  it  eontrads  and 
Ihuts.  The  Stomach  is  made  of 
four  Membranes  or  Coats.  The 
firfl  and  inmofl  is  made  of  fhort 
Fibres  which  Band  perpendicularly  . 
upon  the  Fibres  of  the  next  Coat  : 
they  are  to  be’feen  plainly  .towards 
the  Pylorus.  When  the  Stomach  is 
diflended  with  Meat,  thefe  Fibres 
become  thick  and  ffort.  Whiiil: 
they  endeavour  to  reflore  themfelves 
by  their  natural  Elafticity,  they  con- 
trad  the  Cavity  of  the  Stomach,  for 
the  Attrition  and  Expulfion  of  the 
Aliments.  This  Coat  is  much  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  reft,  being  full  of 
Plaits  and  Wrinkles,  and  chiefly  a- 
bout  the  Pylorus :  Thefe  Plaits  re¬ 
tard  the  Chyle,  that  it  run  not  out 
of  the  Stomach  before  it  be  fufiici- 
ently  digefted.  In  this  Coat  there 
are  alfo  a  great  Number  of  fmall 
Glands  which  feparate  a  Liquor, 
which  befmcars  all  tiie  Cavity  of  the 
Stomach,  and  helps  the  Concodiou 
of  the  Aliments  :  therefore  this 
Coat  is  called  Punica  Clandulrj'a. 

1  he 


The  fecond  is  much  fner  and  thin¬ 
ner ;  it  is  altogether  nervous;  it  is 
of  an  exquifite  Senfe,  and  is  called' 
l^ernjnfa.  The  third  is  mufcular,  be¬ 
ing  made  of  faaight  and  circular  Fi¬ 
bres  ;  the  flraight  ruii  upon  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stomach,  between  its 
fuperior  and  inferior  Orifices  ;  and 
the  circular  ran  obliquely  from  the 
upper  Fart  of  the  Stomach  to  the 
Bottom.  Of  thefe  the  innermoft 
defcend  towards  the  right  Side,  and 
the  outermoil  towards  the  left,  fo 
that  by  their  Adion  both  Ends  of 
the  Stomach  are  drawn  towards  its 
Middle,  and  the  whole  is  equally 
contraded ;  by  their  Contradion 
and  continual  Motion,  the  Attrition 
and  Digeftion  of  the  Aliments  is  in 
a  great  meafure  performed.  The 
fourth  Tunicle  is  common,  it  comes 
from  the  Peritonaum.  The  Sto¬ 
mach  fends  Veins  to  the  Porta,  w/s. 
the  GaJIr'icd,  Pylorica,  and  Pas  Brc- 
*ve,  and  Branches  to  the  Gaftro-fpi- 
phis  dextra  pf"  f^nifira,  which  are 
accompanied  with  Branches  of  the 
Arteria  Cceliaca,  all  which  lie  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  fourth  Ooat  of 
the  Stomach.  The  eighth  Pair  of 
Nerves,  or  Par  Vagum,  gives  two 
confiderable  Branches  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  which  defeending  by  the 
Sides  of  the  Gullet,  divide  each  into 
two  Branches,  the  external  and  in¬ 
ternal.  The  two  external  Branches 
unite  in  one,  and  the  internal  do  fo 
iikewife ;  both  which  piercing  the 
Midriff,  form,  by  a  great  number 
of  fraali  Twigs,  upon  the  upper  Ori- 
£ce  of  the  Stomach,  2i  Phxus :  and 
then  the  internal  Branch  fpreads  it- 
felf  down  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  ;  and  the  external  Branch 
fpreads  itfelf  upon  the  inlide,  about 
the  upper  Orifice  of  the  Stomach. 
This  great  Number  of  Nerves,  which 
is  about  the  upper  Orifice,  renders  ir 
very  fenfible ;  and  from  them  alfo 


proceeds  the  great  Sympathy  be^- 
twixt  the  Stomach,  Head  and  Heait: 
upon  which  account  Van  Phlmon't 
thought,  that  the  Soul  had  its  Seat 
in  the  upper  Orifice  of  the  Stomach, 
The  Phxus  Nerqjcfus  of  the  Hypo¬ 
chondria  and  Mefentind  117/1  give  leve- 
rai  Branches  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Stomach  ;  therefore  in  Hyfienc  and 
Hypochondriac  Paffions,  the  Sto¬ 
mach  is  alfo  aftedted.  See  D'igrjiion, 
Hence, 

Stomachics^  are  fuch  Medicines  as 
are  ferviceable  to  the  Stomach. 

Stone,  is  an  Aggregate  of  many 
of  the  harder  Parts  of  the  Urine, 
pent  up  by  reafon  of  the  Straitnefs 
of  the  Duds. 

Strabphus,  a  Didortion  of  the 
Eyes,  whereby  their  Pupils  are  turn¬ 
ed  from,  inliead  of  being  directed 
towards,  Objeds  at  wTich  they  look, 
commonly  called  Squinting :  Some¬ 
times  only  one  Eye,  but  more  fi^e- 
quenily  both  are  thus  affeded. 

Strangury,  is  any  Difheuity  of 
Urine,  from  whatfoever  Caufe,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  continual  involuntary 
Dripping. 

Strata,  are  the  fame  as  Layers  | 
as. 

Stratum  fuper  f.ratum,  are  Rows 
over  one  another  ;  and, 

Stratification,  a  Term  alfo  ufed 
by  the  Chemills,  for  the  fame  Pur- 
pofe. 

Strength.  There  is  no  Need  of 
explaining  this  Term  in  all  the 
Refpeds  it  is  ufed,  unlefs  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  animal  OEconomy,  where¬ 
in  the  Strength  of  different  Animals 
of  the  fame  Species,  or  of  the  fame 
Animal  at  different  Times,  are  in  a 
triplicate  Proportion  of  the  CPuanti- 
ties  of  the  Mafs  of  their  Blood. 
And  the  whole  Strength  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal,  is  the  Force  of  all  the  Muffles' 
taken  together  ;  therefore  w'hatfo- 
ever  increaffth  Strength,  increafeth 


the  Force  of  all  the  Mufcles,  and 
of  thofe  ferving  Digeilion  as  wcdl 
as  others.  Yet  notwithilanding  the 
Truth  of  this,  the  Quantiiy  of 
Blood  may  be  increafed  in  fuch 
Circurr.  (lances,  as  to  abate  the 
Strength.  The  JEqidlibrium  be¬ 
tween  the  Blood  and  Vefiels  being 
dcftroyed,  wonderfully  leffens  the 
Strength.  The  fudden  SuppreiTion 
of  Ferfoiration,  tho’  it  increafe  the 
Quantity  of  the  Blood,  as  it  muil 
confiderably  do  by  Sa?ic^or2us'*s  Cal¬ 
culation,  yet  it  leiiens  the  Strength, 
becaufe  the'  retained  Matter  beini>- 
what  ought  to  he  evacuated,  fo  al¬ 
ters  the  Texture  of  the  Blood,  as  to 
make  it  unfit  for  mafcular  Motion. 
Suppofe  the  increafed  Quantity  to 
be  j  oined  by  an  extraordinary  Vif- 
cidity,  the  C^antity  of  fmall  fepara- 
ble  Parts  decreafing,  as  the  Vifeidi- 
ty  increafes,  the  Quantity  of  ard- 
mai  Spirits,  feparated  in  the  Brain, 
will  be  iefs  ;  and  the  Tenfity  of  the 
Fibres  beings  in  proportion  to  the 
animal  Spirits,  forced  into  them, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  counter- 
poife  the  gr-eat  V/eight  of  the  Blood, 
and  fo  the  Strength  will  be  dimi- 
nithed.  Bellini  proves,  that  if  the 
Blood  be  fo  vitiated,  as  to  increafe 
or  diminifli  Strength,  his  the  fame 
as  if  the  Blood  was  in  a  natural 
State,  but  its  Quantity  increafed  or 
diminifhed  in  the  fame  Proportion  : 

X 

So  that  the  Blood,  when  vitiated, 
may  lo  impair  the  Strength  of  the 
Mufcles,  as  to  fpoil  even  Digeflion  ; 
and  yet  in  fome  Cafes  it  may  be  fo 
vitiated,  as  to  help  Digeilion,  and 
to  increafe  Strength. 

Strengthened.  By  this  Term  we 
would  be  underftood  to  mean  fuch 
Things  as  add  to  the  Bulk  and  Firm- 
nefs  of  the  Solids ;  and  tbefe  differ 
from  Cordials,  as  a  Bandage  does 
from  a  Fleih  bruih.  The  former 
are  fuch  as  facilitate,  and  drive  on 


the  vital  Acli.ons  j  but  thefe,  fuch 
as  confirm  the  Sta^nina,  and  main¬ 
tain  the  Solids  in  fuch  a  Condition, 
as  to  exert  themfeives  into  Adion 
on  all  .proper  Occafions,  with  the 
greateil  Force  and  Vigour. 

The  continual  Wake  which  con- 
ilant  Motion  makes  in  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  were  it  not  for  frequent  and 
proper  Supplies,  would  iocn  wear 
the  Body  quite  out.  The  Attritions 
and  Abraiions  of  the  cireuiating 
Pduids  would  quickly  carry  aWay  the 
Canals  in  which  they  circulate,  w'ere 
not  iomewhat  furnirned  in  their 
Compofiticn,  which  is  fuited  to  fail 
into,  adhere  with,  and  recruit  that 
which  is  wafhed  oiF.  And  thofe 
Particles  muft  be  much  more  dif- 
pefed  fo  to  do,  whofe  Adhefions 
are  greateil  when  once  they  come  in¬ 
to  Contaft ;  fuch  are  thofe  of  Bo-- 
dies  we  call  glutinous,  and  which 
eafdy  form  themfeives  into  Jellies, 
and  fuch-like  Confifceacies ;  for  the 
Parts  of  fuch  Bodies  are  very  light, 
by  the  Over-proportion  of  their  Sur¬ 
faces  to  their  Solidities,  whereby 
their  Motions  are  both  more  lan¬ 
guid  wfiien  in  Circulacion  i  and  when 
once  they  flop,  theit  Cohefions  will 
be  much  the  ftronger  with  whatfo- 
ever  they  happen  to  fall  into  Con- 
tacl.  Medicines  of  this  Tribe  are 
therefore  of  gteat  Service  in  Hec¬ 
tics,  where  the  Hvift  Motion  of  a 
thin  fharp  Blood  wears  away  the 
Subdance  of  the  Body  imlead  of 
nourhhing  it  ;  for  they  not  only 
retard  the  inordinate  P*dotion,  but 
give  fuch  a  Weight  and  ConMence 
to  the  Juices,  as  fits  them  alfo  for 
Nourilhment, 

There  are  likewife  other  Caufes, 
which  may  weaken  the  Solids,  by 
admitting,  or  occafioning  them  to 
relax  too  much-  Whatioever  there,- 
fore  a6ls  as,  a  Stimulus,  and  crilps 
and  corruyrates'  the  Fibres  into  a 

more 
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Itp.ore  compacled  Tone,  which  moil 
aullere  and  pointed  Bodies  do,  v/ill 
remove  fuch  Weaknefs,  and  in- 
creafe  Strength  ;  and  as  all’o,  too 
much  Moiilure  may  contribute  to 
fuch  Relaxation,  what  has  no  dther 
Qiiality  but  abforbing  and  drying 
up  fuch  fuperfluous  HuniiditieSj 
may  deferve,  tho’  accidentally,  to 
come  under  this  Denomination. 

Siria-y  are  the  froall  Hollows  or 
Channels  in  Shells,  Plants,  or  any 
other  Bodies. 

Stri^Iory  the  fame  as  Splinter  ; 
which  fee. 

Strohilusy  a  Pine- apple,  is  a  Peri- 
carpium,  formed  of  a  Number  of 
Vagintgy  with  contorted  Points  ap¬ 
plied  clofe  to  one  another.  Lin7iaus''s 
Term  for  the  Conus  of  other  Bo- 
tanills. 

Stru7nay  is  a  Didemper,  wherein 
the  Glands  are  very  much  indurated, 
and  diftinguiihed  by  fome  Writers 
into  different  kinds,  from  the  Parts 
which  are  chiefly  affeded,  the  fame 
as  Scrophula,  and  what  we  commonly 
call  the  King’s-Evil,  from  a  drange 
Conceit  of  its  being  curable  by  the 
Royal  Touch;  concerning  which  may 
be  confulted  Wifeman,  in  his  Chi- 
rurg'cal  Treatifes :  And  hence, 

Stru?nous,  exprefTes  I’uch  Swellings 
in  the  Glands  as  happen  in  this 
Diflemper, 

StupcfierSy  the  fame  as  Narcotics ; 
which  fee. 

Stuphay  a  Stupe,  the  fame  as  Fo- 
7?:cntatic?i. 

Stupor,  Numbnefs,  occafioned  by 
any  accidental  Bandage  that  flops 
the  Motion  of  the  Blood  and  ner¬ 
vous  Fluid,  or  from  a  Decay  in  the 
Nerves,  as  in  a  Palfy. 

Stygia,  is  afcribed  to  a  Vfater 
made  from  Sublimate,  and  di.reTed 
in  mod  Difpeofatones,  on  a  Suppo- 
fition  of  its  poiroaous  Qiia'ilies, 
from  Siyxy  a  Name  given  by  the 


Poets  to  one  of  the  Rivers  in  Hell  j 
the  Aqua  Regia  is  alfo  thus  fome- 
times  called  from  its  corrofive  Qua¬ 
lities. 

Style,  from  cTTUPvor,  Coitimna  ^  a 
Pillar  ;  in  Botany,  that  Part  of  the 
Pijiillum  Which  elevates  the  S/ioma 
from  the  Germeh.  Linn'fSus,  in  his 
Syflem  of  the  Generation  of  Plants^ 
aifimulates  this  Organ  to  the  P'a^i- 
na  or  Tubes  F allopianes  in  the  Females 
of  the  animal  Creation. 

Stylifor?nis  Procejfusy  from  Stylus; 
is  from  its  Shape  thus  called.  See 
Cranium.  And, 

Styloceratohyoidesy  are  the  fame  as 
Ceratohyoides  ;  which  lee. 

StylogloJjus  :  fee  Lingua.  And, 
Stylcidesy  the  fame  as  Styliformis. 
And, 

Stylohyoides  ;  fee  Lingua.  And, 
Stylopharytigteus ;  fee  OE/ofhagus, 
Thefe  are  feveral  Terms  compound¬ 
ed  of  Stylus,  and  Words  exprefEng 
the  Parts  w'iiereunto  it  is  applied  ; 
which  fee  under  thofe  Words. 

Styptics,  fignifies  any  thing  that 
binds  together,  the  fame-  as  Af- 
tringeats  ;  but  generally  exprelTes 
the  mod  efficacious  Sort,  or  thefe 
which  are  applied  to  flop  Plasm  or- 
rhages. 

Subclansian,  is  applied  to  any 
thing  under  the  Ann-pit,  or  Shoul¬ 
der,  whether  Artery,  Nerve,  Vein, 
or  Mufcle.  And  hence, 

Subcla^oiusy  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifeth 
from  the  lower  Side  of  the  Claajicu- 
la,  near  the  ' dcromiusn,  and  de- 
feends  obliquely,  to  be  infer'cd  into 
the  upper  Part  of  the  frd  Rib,  near 
the  Sternum. 

Subcutaneous,  is  any  thing  under 
the  Skin  :  whence  fome  Writers, 
and  pa'ticuiarly  M.  A.  Si^verinus, 
I  thofe  Tumours,  fuch  as  do  net 
,  end  far  enough  to  atTed  it  ;  or 
..erc  the  obdruded  Matter  gathers 
u  'Ogether  below  it. 

Sikjj- 
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SuhiuBion,  is  varioufly  applied  ; 
but  the  only  Signification  worth  no¬ 
tice  here  is  given  it  by  Bellini,  who 
applies  it  to  that  Motion  of  an  Arte* 
xy  when  it  is  in  its  Syftole,  or  di aws 
from  the  Touch  inwards. 

Sublimation.  As  all  Fluids  are 
Volatile  by  Heat,  and  confequently 
capable  of  being  feparated,  in  moil 
Cafes,  from  fixed  Matters,  by  .Di- 
filiation  ;  fo  various  folid  Bodies  are 
fubjefted  to  a  iimilar  Treatment. 
Fluids  are  faid  to  dijiil,  and  Solids 
to  fublime  :  tho’  fometimes  both  are 
obtained  in  one  and  tne  lame  Ope¬ 
ration.  If  the  fubliming  ^  Matter 
concretes  into  a  Mals,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called  ^  Sublimate  ;  if  ihto  a 
pow^dery  Form,  F/ovjers.  The 
F'umes  of  folid  Bodies  geneially 
arife  but  a  little  way,  and  adhere  to 
that  Part  of  the  Veflel  where  they 
concrete.  Hence  a  Receiver  or 
Condenfer  is  lefs  necefiary  here  than 
in  Diililiation  ;  ,a  fingle  Veffel,  as  a 
Matras,  or  tall  Vial,  or  the  like, 
being  frequently  fufiicient.  Rare- 
faftion,  which  is  of  very  great  Ufe 
in  Diftiilation,  has  hardly  an y^  room 
in  Sublimation;  for  the  Subitances 
which  are  to  be  fublimed,  being 
folid,  are  incapable  of  RarefaRion  ; 
and  fo  his  only  Impulfe  which  can 
raife  them. 

However,  it  may  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  inquire  a  little  more  nicely 
into  the  Reafon  of  fuch  a  Diverfity 
in  the  Elevation  of  Bodies ;  why 
fome  do  afcend  with  a  gentle  Heat, 
and  others  are  not  to  be  raifed 
with  the  moil  vehement  Fire.  .  And 
fuch  an  Inquiry  will  more  properly 
come  in  here,  becaufe  this  Head 
contains  all  the  Bufinefs  of  V olati- 
lity  and  Fixation;  concerning  which 
fo  much  has  been  writ,  and  fo  little 
to  the  Furpofe. 

Fixed  Bodies  are  fuch  as  abide 
the  Fire;  volatile,  fuch  as  not  be¬ 


ing  able  to  endure  the  Fire,  ard 
raifed  by  the  Force  of  its  Heat. 
We  will  therefore  begin  with  the 
firft,  and  explain  the  Manner  how 
in  volatile  Subhances,  which  feein 
to  be  of  the  fame  Nature,  there 
happens  to  be  fo  great  a  \aiiety 
and  Difference  of  Elevation.^ 

The  Caufe  of  this  Elevation  and 
Afcent  in  the  Particles  of  Bodies,  is 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  Fire,  not 
on  the  account  of  Impulfe,  but  of 
another  Property  the  Fire  has  5 
namely,  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  all 
the  Interftices  of  thefe  Bodies,  and 
thereby  break  the  Cohefion  of  tneir 
Parts,  fo  that  they  are  at  laft  divi- 
ded  into  very  fmall  Parts,  if  not 
into  the  fmalieil,  which  Art  can  re¬ 
duce  them  into.  Particles  thus  fe¬ 
parated  and  divided,  lofe  much  of 
their  Gravity.  For  the  Gravity  of 
the  fame  Particle  decreafes  in  the 
fame  Proportion  as  the  Cube  of  its 
Diameter  is  leilened.  Suppofe  theie- 
fore  a  Body,  wdiofe  Diameter  is  12, 
and  its  Cavity  12  t  If  then  its  Dia¬ 
meter  be  made  lefs  by  r,  (a;iz.  ii.) 
the  Gravity  of  that  Body  will  be 
only  9J,  or  thereabouts.  For  U33r, 
which  is  the  Cube  of  the  lait  Dia¬ 
meter,  bears  the  fame  Proportion 
to  qj,  which  1728,  the  Cube  of 
the  hrfl  Diameter,  does  to  12,  the 
Gravity  of  the  Body.  But  if  the 
Diameter  be  reduced  to  10,  the 
Gravity  will  but  jufb  exceed  6;  and 
if  it  is  dimiiiifhed  half,  that  is  to  6, 
then  the  Gravity  w'ill  be  lefs  than 
2.  So  that  very  minute  Corpufcles, 
when  their  Diameter  is  lehened 
as  much  as  may  be,  have  fcarce  any 
Gravity  at  all.  Therefore  when 
once  they  arc  divided  after  fuch  a 
Manner  as  has  been  defcribed,  they 
are  very  eafily  fublimed. 

Nor  does  there  only  a  Decreafe 
of  Gravity  follow  from  this  Divi- 
fion  of  the  Panicles  of  Bodies,  but 
F  f  there 
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tliere  is  another  thing  too,  whlch\  is 
the  Refuk  of  it,  that  conduces  very 
much  to  quicken  the  Afcent  ;  and 
that  is,  the  Variety  of  their  Surfaces. 
For  the  Surface  of  a  Body  decreafes 
in  a  very  different  Manner  from 
Gravity  cnly^  as  the  Square  of  the 
Diameter  is  UJfened,  Therefore 
where  the  Gravity  decreafes  in  fuch 
a  Series,  as  expreffed  by  the  Num- 
bers  1728,  1331,  1000,  the  Di¬ 
minution  of  the  Surface  will  ob- 
ferve  this  Proportion,  vise,.  14.4, 
12  1,  TOO.  And  when  upon  redu¬ 
cing  the  Diameter  to  6,  the  Gravity 
will  be  lefs  than  2,  the  Surface  will 
fiill  amount  to  36.  So  that  though 
the  Gravity  of  a  Particle  be  fo  lef- 
fened,  as  to  be  reduced  almoft  to 
nothing,  yet  there  .will  be  Surface 
enough  left,  which  will  ferve  to  raife 
it.  This  Argument,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  Largenefs  of  the  Surface, 
and  which  has  been  explained  by 
Calculation,  may  be  demondrated 
as  it  wem  ro  Senfe,  by  the  following 
Experiment.  If  Water  he  poured 
upon  the  Filings  of  Iron,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  Oil  of  Vitriol  dropt  upon  it,  a 
Fermentation  will  prefently  arife, 
and  the  Globules  of  Air,  in  driving 
to  difen  gage  and  extricate  them- 
felves,  will  carry  up  with  them  fome 
of  the  Particles  of  Iron  to  the 
Surface  of  the  Water,  This  can 
happen  upon  no  other  account,  but 
that  the  Proportion  of  Gravity  in 
the  Filings  of  Iron  is  very  fmall  in 
refpedt  to  the  Largenefs  of  their  Sur¬ 
face  ;  and  therefore  Iron  is  forced 
upwards  by  a  Body,  which  is  a 
great  deal  fpecihcally  lighter  than 
itfelf.  But  how  much  this  mud 
contribute  to  a  more  quick  Afcent, 
has  been  in  general  explained  alrea¬ 
dy,  and  will  be  much  more  evident 
to  the  Senfes,  from  the  Sublimation 
of  Camph'.re,  Benzoin,  and  Arfe- 
nic  j  whofe  Particles,  as  they  co¬ 


here  but  loofely,  are  for  that  rea- 
fon  dilfufed  into  a  large  Surface; 
upon  which  account  they  are  the 
called  to  be  fublimed  of  any.  Nay, 
thefe  folid  Particles,  upon  account 
of  their  Surface,  will  fooner  alcend 
than  fome  Fluids.  So  Flower  of 
Sulphur  rifes  fooner  than  Oil,  not 
only  that  of  Vitriol,  but  any  other, 
tho’  ever  fo  light.  By  this  Contri¬ 
vance  of  Nature,  that  the  Gra¬ 
vity  of  Bodies  decreafes  in  a  tripli¬ 
cate,  but  their  Surface  in  a  dupli¬ 
cate,  Proportion  of  their  Diameters  5 
it  comes  to  pafs  that  Bodies  which 
have  a  very  different  Gravity,  may 
be  raifed  with  the  very  fame  Force. 
Thus  the  Salts  of  Animals,  as  of 
Hcj.rtdiorn,  human  Blood,  of  Vi- 
pefs,  being  compofed  of  very 
minute  Corpufcies,  as  is  found  by 
Experience  in  diddling  them,  do 
eafily  afcend,  becaufe  the  Surface 
in  them  is  not  ledened  fo  much  as 
the  Gravity  is.  And  the  Salts  of 
Vegetables,  as  of  Tartar  and  Bal- 
fam,  which  are  of  a  more 

clofe  Texture,  by  reafon  of  their 
large  Surfaces,  are  without  much 
Difficulty  raifed.  The  Corpufcies 
alfo  of  Minerals  and  Metals,  tho' 
very  compait  and  heavy,  do  in 
fome  meafure  give  way  to  the  Fife, 
and.  are  capable  of  being  fublimed. 
In  all  thefe  Indances  the  Breadth  of 
the  Surface,  which  expoles  the 
Particles  more  to  the  Impetus  of  the 
Fire,  is  the  Reafon  why  they  are 
raifed  with  as  much  Eafe,  as  if  their 
Gravity  had  been  ledened  by  di- 
miniihing  their  Surface  :  So  that 
Particles,  though  ever  fo  different  in 
Weight,  may  be  equally  raifed  by 
the  fame  Degree  of  Heat,  if  the 
Proportion  of  their  (.jravity  be  re¬ 
ciprocal  to  that  of  their  Surfaces. 

Sublimate,  Crude.  See  Mercury. 

Suklimis,  the  fame  as  Ferforatus : 
which  fee. 

Sub- 
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Sullingual  Glands,  See  Mouih. 

Suhlir<gualesy  both  from  fub,,  un- 
'der,  and  Lingua^  the  Tongue  The 
latter  are  Medicines  to  roll  about 
in  the  Mouth,  as  Lozenges  and  the 
like. 

Suhmerfus,  is  faid  of  any  thing 
dipped  under  Water  :  Whence  by 
fome  it  is  applied  to  a  low  and  al- 
moll  undifcernible  Pulfe. 

Suhfcapularis  Mu f cuius covers  all 
the  internal  Side  of  the  Scapula.  It 
arifeth  flefhy  from  the  upper  and 
lower  Cofla,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Neck  of  the  Humerus,  It  draweth 
the  Arm  to  the  Ribs. 

Subfidence^  is  the  Settling  of  any 
thing  j  the  fame  as  Sediment. 

Subftance,  in  a  phyfical  Senfe,  is 
the  fame  as  Matter  ;  which  fee. 

SubjUtute,  is  faid  of  one  Medi¬ 
cine  put  in  the  room  of  another, 
neareft  to  it  in  Virtue,  when  that 
cannot  be  had. 

SubfultuSf  from  fub,  under,  and 
falio^  to  leap  ;  is  the  fame  as  fpaj- 
modic,  or  a  Convullion,  from  the 
Senfe  of  Leaping,  which  the  Nerves 
give  to  the  Hand  lying  upon  them. 

Subtile  Matter,  Matter . 

Suhtili^atian,  is  making  any  thing 
fmaller,  fo  as  to  rife  in  Vapour. 
See  Diftillation  and  Sublimation. 

Suhuberes,  hath  been  ufed  by 
fome  Writers  for  thofe  Infants  who 
yet  fuck,  in  dihinftion  from  thofe 
who  are  weaned,  and  then  called 
Exuberes,  from  the  two  oppofite 
Propofitions  Jub  and  ex ;  and  Ubera, 
Mamma,  the  Breafls. 

Succedaneum,  is  any  thing  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  room  of  another. 
But  Bellini  alfo  ufes  it  for  thofe 
Symptoms,  w'hich  by  others  have 
been  called  Super<venientia ;  which 
fee. 

Succenturiati  Rcnes.  See  Kidnrys. 

Succubus,  the  fame  as  Incubus  j 
only  that  this  is  fuppofed  of  the  Fe¬ 


male,  as  that  is  an  evil  Spirit  of  thd 
Male-kind;  but  fuch  Figments  are 
now  in  Derifion. 

Succulent  a,  from  Succus,  Juice  ; 
an  Order  of  Plants  in  the  Fragmenta 
Methodi  Naturalis  of  Linnaus,  con¬ 
taining  feVerkl  Genera,  the  Mlelon, 
Thihle,  Fig  marigold,  IF c. 

Succus  is  any  Juice:  whence, 

Succus  Ner'vb/us,  the  animal  Spi¬ 
rits. 

Succus  Nutritius,  Chyle. 

Succus  Pancreaticus,  the  Juice  fe- 
parated  by  the  Sweetbread,  Cfr. 

Succujfation,  and  Succu£ion,  is  fuch 
a  lhaking  of  the  nervous  Parts  as  is 
procured  by  ilrong  Stimuli,  like 
Sternutatories,  Fridion,  and  the 
like,  which  are  commonly  ufed  in 
apopledtic  Affedions. 

Sudarium,  is  a  Name  given  to  a 
Cloth,  with  which  Sweat  has  been 
wiped  off ;  whence  many  fuch  ,are 
Ihewed  amdngfl:  the  Relics  of  the 
Roman  Church,  to  which  drange 
Virtues  have  been  afcribed  ;  and’ 
even  Helmont  vindicates  their  Opi¬ 
nion  of  a  Cloth,  faid  to  have  been 
fo  ufed  by  St.  Paul ;  affirming  it  to 
have  a  real  magnetic  Virtue. 

Sudor,  Sweat,  This  differs  much 
from  Perfpiration,  and  is  the  Confe- 
quence  of  accelerating  the  Blood’s 
Motion  by  Stimuli,  or  Exercife,  or 
a  Relaxation  of  the  Pores ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  Caufe  of  Fainting,  and  cold 
Sweats.  See  Perfpiration,  from  an 
Acquaintance  with  which,  this  will 
be  beft  underftood.  Hence, 

Sudorifics,  from  Sudor,  Sweat, 
and  facio,  to  make,  are  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines  as  promote  Sweat, 

Suf^mentum,  and  ^  . 

Sufitus,  is  the  fame  as  Fumiga¬ 
tion,  by  burning  things  upon  live 
Coals,  and  receiving  the  Steam  for 
many  medicinal  Purpofes. 

Suffocation,  Choaking.  This  is 
ufed  in  hyfteric  Caies,  wherein 
F  f  2  the 
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the  fjterus  is  imagined  to  be  ob- 
ilrufted,  and  as  it  were  luffocated 
with  ill  Humours. 

Suff'rutex,  from  Sub  and  Frutexy 
an  Under- (hrub  ;  according  to  Tour' 
neforty  a  Plant  which  is  perennial, 
ligneous,  not  gemmiparous,  and  in 
Stature  lefs  than  a  Frutex^  exempli- 
lied  in  Lavender,  Thyme, 

Su^ufiony  the  fame  as  {^utcirciTl  . 
which  fee. 

Sulphury  Brimftone  *,  a  yellow  Con¬ 
crete,  of  no  Tafte,  and  fcarcely 
any  Smell ;  melting  in  a  fmall  De¬ 
gree  of  Heat  into  a  vifcous  red  Fluid, 
and  totally  exhaling  on  an  Increafe 
of  the  Heat ;  readily  inflammable, 
and  burning  with  a  blue  Flame,  and 
a  fuffocating  acid  Fume.  It  con- 
fihs  of  the  vitriolic  Acid  combined 
with  a  fmall  Proportion  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  Matter  or  Phlogiflon.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  in  Medicine,  as  a 
Purifier  of  the  Blood,  in  caring  the 
Itch,  and,  by  keeping  the  Body  fo- 
luble,  giving  Relief  in  the  Hemor¬ 
rhoids. 

Sulphury  is  alfo  a  Term  ufed  by 
many  Chemifls  to  fignify  all  Oils, 
Refills,  or  fat  Subhances,  whether 
vep'etable  or  animal,  and  every 
thinp-  of  an  inflammable  Nature. 
In  this  Light  it  has  been  confidered 
as  a  Principle  in  the  Coinpofition  of 
Bodies.  See  Principle  and  Fhlogijion. 

Summit atesy  Tops,  are  the  Tops  of 
Herbs. 

Superhiis,  the  fame  Mufcle  as  Jt- 
tolknsy  which  fee ;  thus  called,  be- 
caufe  as  it  lifts  up  the  Eye-brows,  it 
gives  an  Air  of  Pride. 

Superciltumy  the  Eye-brow  j  fee 
Eye. 

Superficiety  the  fame  as  Surface ; 
which  fee. 

Superfeetationy  from  fupery  above 
or  over,  and  Fae:usy  an  Embryo,  is 
when  one  Conception  follows  ano- 
ther  by  a  future  Coition,  io  ttiat 


both. are  in  the  Womb  together,  but 
come  not  to  their  full  Time  for  De¬ 
livery  together. 

Superfua  Poiygam'wy  fuperfluoas. 
The  fecond  Order  of  the  Ciafs  Syn- 
genefia  of  Linnausy  comprehending 
thofe  Plants  in  the  Compofition  of 
vvhofe  Flowers  fomc  oi Flofculi  z.rQ. 
Hermaphrodite,  and  others  Female  • 
in  which  Cafe,  the  Frudification  be¬ 
ing  perfeft  in  the  Hermaphrodites, 
the  Females  are  fuperfluous. 

Superfcapularis  fuperior,  the  fame 
as  Suprafpinatus  ;  which  fee, 

Superfcapularis  inferior y  called  alfo 
lnfrafpt7iatuSy  is  a  Mufcle  that  helps 
to  draw  the  Arm  backwards.  It 
covers  all  the  Space  that  is  between 
the  Spine  and  the  Teres  minor y  and 
is  inferted  into  the  Neck  of  the 
Humerus, 

Supernjenientia  flgnay  are  fuch  as 
arife  at  the  Declenfion  of  a  Diflein- 
per. 

Supinatoresy  are  two  Mufcles,  the 
longus  and  hre<^ns :  The  hrft  arifeth 
by  a  flefhy  Beginning,  three  or  four 
Fingers  Breadth,  above  the  exter¬ 
nal  Extuberance  of  the  Humerus. 
It  lies  all  along  the  Radius,  to  whofe 
inferior  and  external  Part  it  is  in¬ 
ferted  by  a  pretty  broad  Tendon. 
The  lafl;  comes  from  the  external 
and  upper  Fart  of  the  Ulna^  and 
paiTmg  round  the  Radius,  ’tis  in¬ 
ferted  into  its  upper  and  fore-part, 
below  the  Tendon  of  the  Biceps. 
Thefe  turn  the  Palm  of  the  Hand 
upwards. 

Suppedanea,  the  fame  as 

Supplantalia,  from  fub,  under,  and 
Planta,  the  Sole  of  the  Foot  ;  are 
any  Things  applied  for  medicinal 
Purpofes  to  that  Part. 

Suppofitorium,  dxom  fuhy  under,  and 
ponoy  to  put,  is  a  Form  of  Medicine 
to  be  thrufl;  up  the  F’undament, 
when  Clyilers  are  not  fo  conve¬ 
nient. 

Sup- 
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Suppuration,  is  the  Ripening  or 
Change  of  the  Matter  of  a  Tumor 
into  Pus,  which  may  be  effected 
either  by  natural  Means,  or  by  the 
Vis  Vit^,  or  by  the  Ufe  of  ar.ifcial 
Compolitions,  by  way  ot  Piaffeis, 
Cataplafms,  or  the  like.  See  Ab^ 

fcefs  or  Impojihume. 

Sup^afpinatus,  is  a  Mufcle-  that 
arifes  fleftiy  from  all  the  Bafis  of  the 
Scapula  that  is  above  the  Spine.  It 
fflls  all  the  Space  between  the  Up- 
per-fide  of  the  Scapula  and  its  Spine, 
to  which  it  is  alio  attached.  It 
paffes  above  the  Acronrium,  over  ffne 
Articulation  of  the  Humerus,  which 
it  embraces  by  its  Tendon.  It  helps 
to  lift  the  Arm  upwards. 

StsppreJJion,  is  ufed  for  the  Stop¬ 
page  of  the  Menfes,  Urine,  or  any 
other  Difcharge. 

Sura,  figniftes  the  Calf,  or  ffefliy 
Part  of  the  Leg  :  but  is  often  ap 
plied  to  the  Shin  Bone,  fo  as  to 
mean  the  fame  as  Fibula  :  which 
fee. 

Surface,  is  the  bare  Outfide^of 
any  Body,  without  any  Dimeniion 
ofThicknefs. 

Sufpended  or  Appended,  is  faid  of 
external  Remedies,  winch  are  wore 
about  the  Neck,  Wriffs,  or  the  like. 

Suture,  is  a  particular  Articula¬ 
tion.  The  Bones  of  the  Cranium 
are  joined  to  one  another  by  four 
Sutures.  The  firft  is  calkd  the  Co’ 
ronalis.  It  reaches  tranfverfely  from 
one  Temple  to  the  other.  It  joins 
the  Os  frontis  with  the  Of  a  parieta- 
lia.  The  fecond  is  called  LamhdoF 
dalis,  becaufe  it  refembles  the  Greek 
Letter  (A)  Lasnhda.  It  joins  the  Os 
cccipitis  to  the  Ofd  parietaha  and 
petrcfa.  The  third  is  called  Sagii- 
tails.  It  begins  at  the  Top  of  the 
Fambdoi dalis,  and  runs  ffraight  to  the 
Middle  of  the  Coronalis.  It  joins 
the  two  Ofa  parictalia  together. 
The  fourth  is  called  Sutura  jquam'- 


mofa,  becaufe  the  Parts  of  thefe 
Bones  which  are  joined  by  this  Su¬ 
ture,  are,  as  it  were,  cut  ffope-wiie, 
and  lapped  over  one  another. 

'This  Suture  joins  the  femicirca- 
lar  Circumterence  of  the  Ofa  P em- 
porum  to  the  Os  fphenoides  occipitis, 
and  to  the  Ofa  parietalla.  I  he 
firff  three  Sutures  were  ceiled  Suturce 
<vercs  \  and  the  laid  butura  jaifa^ 
becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  no 
Indendations,  which  is  falfe. 

The  Bones  of  the  Cranium  are 
not  only  joined  to  one  another,  but 
they  are  alfo  joined  to  the  Bones  of 
the  upper  Jaw  by  three  other  Su¬ 
tures.  The  firft  is  the  Franfjerfalls'.y 
it  runs  acrofs  the  Face  j  it  palfes 
from  the  little  Angle  of  the  Eye 
down  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Orbit, 
and  up  again  by  the  great  Angle 
of  the  Eye  over'  the  Root  of  the 
Nofe,  and  fo  to  the  little  Angle 
of  the  other  Eye.  It  joins  the  Os 
Fnontis  to  the  Bones  of  the  upper 
Jaw.  The  fecond  is  the  Eth7TioV 
dalis:  It  furrounds  the  Bone  of  that 
Name,  and  joins  it  to  the  Bones 
which  are  about  it.  The  third  is 
the  Sutura  f phenoidalis  j  it  furrounds 
the  Os  fphenoides,  joins  it  to  the  Os 
cccipitis,  the  Ofa  petrofa,  and  to  the 
Os  front  is. 

Swalionving,  See  Deglutition. 
Sytnbole,  and  Symbolifn,  is  faid 
either  of  the  Fitnefs  of  Parts  with 
one  another,  or  of  the  Confent  be¬ 
tween  them  by  the  Intermediation 
of  Nerves,  and  the  like. 

Sy?nmetry,  is  an  exafl  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Proportion  of  Parts  to  one  ano¬ 
ther. 

Sympathy,  from  avfa.'irdcrx^s,  com- 
patior,  to  fuffer  with;  is  the  Con- 
fent  of  one  Part  with  another,  or 
a  Fellovv'-feeling  of  the  lame  Paf- 
ffon. 

Symptom,  from  crv/AoriTr'lco,  aeddo, 
to  happen ;  is  fuch  a  Conjundiion 
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of  Appearances,  or  fuch  an  Appear¬ 
ance  of. any  one  Thing,  as  indicates 
what  will  be  the  Iffae  of  a  Difeafe, 
and  the  Means  of  Cure.  Hence, 
Symptomatica U  is  often  ufed  to 
denote  the  Difference  between  the 
primary  and  fecondary  Caufes  in 
Difeafes  ;  as  a  Fever  from  Pain  is 
faid  to  be  fymptomatical,  becaufe 
it  arifes  from  Pain  only :  and  there¬ 
fore  the  ordinary  Means  in  Fevers 
are  not  in  fuch  Cafes  to  be  had  re- 
courfe  to,  but  to  what  will  remove 
the  Pain ;  for  v/hen  that  ceafes,  the 
Fever  will  ceafe  without  any  direct 
Means  taken  for  that. 

Synaftomojisy  is  ufed  much  in  the 
fame  Senfe  as  Jnajiomofu ;  which  fee. 
Synarthrcjis^  and 
Synchondrojis,  See  Articulation, 
Syncope^  from  avnio'wlo),  concidot 
to  fall  down  :  is  a  fudden  Fainting, 
or  fwooning  away.  It  comes  from 
various  Caufes,  but  moflly  hyfteri- 
calj  and  is  therefore  to  be  treated 
as  fuch,  unlefs  when  manifellly  from 
fomewhat  elfe,  and  then  it  is  to  be 
managed  accordingly 

Syndrome,  from  crvvS Concur- 
fus,  a  Combination  of  Difeafes. 

Syngenejia,  from,  (rvv,  cum  or  Jimul, 
together,  and  generatio,  in 

the  Limtaan  Syftem,  a  Clafs  ■  of 
Plants  the  nineteenth  in  Order.  The 
Title  fignifies  Congener ation, 
to  the  Circumhance  of  the  Stamina  ; 
in  which,  though  the  Filaments  hand 
feparate,  yet  the  Antheree,  which 
are  the  Parts  more  immediately  fub- 
fervient  to  Generation,  are  united 
in  a  Cylinder,  and  perform  their 
^ffice  together. 


Sytigcha,  and 

Synochus,  from  fuJlineOf^ 

to  fupport  or  hold  on,  or 
contineo,  to  continue  ;  both  fignify- 
ing  much  the  fame  :  yet  Writers 
have  made  the  former  an  intermit¬ 
ting,  and  the  latter  a  continued 
P'ever. 

Synieretica,  is  that  Part  of  Medi¬ 
cine  which  fecures  the  prefent  En¬ 
joyment  of  Health. 

Syntexis,  the  fame  with  Attenua¬ 
tion  ;  which  fee. 

Synthefis,  from  avvVi^n/^i-^  compono^ 
to  compound,  is  fometimes  uled  in 
oppofition  to  Jnalyfts  and  fignifies 
the  Combination  of  any  thing  to¬ 
gether  of  different  Parts  ;  the  fame 
as  Contexture. 

Syphilis,  is  a  Term  ufed  for  the 
hues  Venerea.  Some  will  have  it 
from  a-2)v,  cum,  with^  and  Amor^^ 

or  Amicitia,  hove  or  Friendfhip; 
becaufe  it  proceeds  from  the  infec¬ 
tious  Jntercourfes  of  Lovers  in  Coi¬ 
tion.  Others  will  have  it  from  the 
Name  of  a  Shepherd  fo  called,  who 
was  remarkably  affiided  with  it.’ 
However  home  Authors  of  Note  ufp 
the  Term,  and  Fracajiorius,  a  fa¬ 
mous  Italian  Phyfician,  gives  it  for 
the  Title  of  a  Poem  he  wrote  upon 
that  Diftemper. 

Syphon,  and 

Syringe,  are  Inflruments  well 
known,  as  is  their  Ufe. 

Syftema,  the  fame  as  Synthejts, 
from  (jvvi^nfii  conpituo  to  put  to¬ 
gether  ;  this  is  much  ufed  for  a  me¬ 
thodical  Treating  upon  any  Subjedl. 

Syjiole.  See  Artery. 
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rAhclla,  a  Morfel,  is  ufed  for 
the  faiTie  Form  of  Medicine 
as  Loz^enge. 

TahfSy  a  Conlumption  i  which  fee, 
^ahes  Dorfalu^  the  Ba,ck  Con- 
fumption,  is  a  Gonornhcea  Jimplex, 
or  any  feminal  VVeaknefs  ;  becauie 
the  Complaint  is  moH  fenfible  in 
the  Loins, 

T abula  ;  whence, 

9" ahulaium,  the  fame  as  ^ ahella^ 

9" abum^  is  nfed  by  fome  Authors 
to  exprefs  a  kind  of  Matter  ari ling 
from  a  Decay  of  natural  Heat,  or 
due  Circulation  4  very  different  from 
what  is  commonly  underllood  by 
Pz/.r,  which  is  a  falutary  Maturation, 
and  wanting  only  Vent  :  whereas 
the  other  is  alfo  moll  commonly  at¬ 
tended  with  a  Gangrene. 

Te^?2ia,  a  broad  Worm,  like  a 
Piece  of  Tape  ;  for  which  Reafon 
it  is  called  the  Tape- Worm. 

Tbahfmany  is  a  Reprefentation  of 
fom.ewhat,  that  by  a  magical  Power 
does  ftrange  Feats,  by  way  of  In- 
chantment ;  and  the  Ufe  of  fuch 
prepofterous  Conceits  have  been 
vindicated  by  fome  phyfical  Wri¬ 
ters,  efpecially  in  Plagues,  and  fuch 
Calamities,  as  have  been  thought 
the  Tokens  of  divine  Wrath. 

Talp^e  and  Nates,  are  Tumours 
generally  confined  to  the  Head,  and 
appearing  as  the  Confequence  of  the 
Venereal  Difeafe.  The  Talpcs  ele^ 
vate  the  Skin  from  the  Pericranium, 
and  generally  denote  a  Foulnefs  of 
the  Bone  beneath :  But  the  Nates 
are  ufuaily  feated  in  the  Neck. 

T alus,  is  the  fame  as  Ajlragahs. 
In  its  upper  Part  it  has  a  convex 
Head,  which  is  articulated  with  the 
two  Fociles  of  the  Leg  by  Ginglymus, 
it  being  divided  by  a  little  firms 


which  receives  the  fmall  Protube¬ 
rance  dn  the  Middle  of  the  Jlnus  of 
the  Fihici,  And  "without  thk  Ar¬ 
ticulation,  we  mull  always,  in  go¬ 
ing,  have  trod  upon  the  Heel  with 
our  Hind-foot,  and  upon  our  Toes, 
with  our  Fore-foot.  The  Fore-part 
of  the  Afiragalus,  which  is  alfo  con¬ 
vex,  is  received  into  the  finus  of  tne 
Os  NaNieulare.  Bplow,  towards  the 
hind-part  of  its  under-fide,  it  has 
a  pretty  large  finus,  which  receives 
the  upper  and  hind-part  of  the  Os 
Calcis.  But  towards  the  fore-part 
of  the  fame  Side,-  it  has  a  Pretube- 
rance,  which  is  received  into  the 
upper  and  fore- part  of  the  fame 
Bone.  Betwixt  this  fitnus  and  its 
Protuberance  there  is  a  Cavity  which 
anfwers  to  another  in  the  Os  Calds, 
in  which  is  contained  an  oily  and 
mucous  fort  of  Subilancc  for  ino<- 
ftening  the  Ligaments,  ^  and  facilL 
tatiug  the  obfeure  Motion  of  thple 
Bones  when  we  w'alk. 

tangent,  is  a  right  Line  drawn 
without  a  Circle,  perpendicular  to 
the  Radius,  and  touching  the  Circle 
but  in  one  Point. 

Tapping.  See  Paracentefis. 

Tarantifirn,  is  a  Diftemper  arifrag 
from  the  Bite  of'  a  Tarantula  i 
And 

Tarantaii,  are  thofe  who  -are  fa 
bit.  Of  this  very  odd  Effcd,  with 
its  Cure,  Bagli^i,  an  Italiajr  Phyfi- 
cian,  hath  wrote  a  very  rational 
Account^  v/hereby  it  appea’-s  that 
the  odd'Effeas  of  this  Bite,  and 
its  Method  of  Cure  by  Mufic,  are 
by  no  means  fabulous,  as  fome  have 
fuppofed. 

Parfius.,  is  the  Space  between  the 
Bones  of  the  Leg,  and  the  Meta- 
tarfius,  confiding  of  feven  Bones, 
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the  Ajiragalus  or  TaluSy  Calca- 
77eutn  Nawiculare,  three  OJ[a  cunei- 
formia  and  the  Cubiforme  5  which 
fee  under  thofe  N?imes. 

Tartar.  This  is  what  is  found 
flicking  to  Wine-Cafes,  like  a  hard 
Stone,  either  white  or  red,  as  the 
Colour  of  the  Wine  from  whence 
it  comes.  The  white  is  preferable, 
as  containing  lefs  Drofs  or  earthy 
Parts :  The  beft  comes  from  Ger- 
tnanyy  and  is  the  Tartar  of  the 
Rheni/h  Wine.  Some  of  the  old 
Chemifls  have  pretended  to  do 
ftrange  Things  with  Preparations 
from  this  Material ;  and  have  taken 
Abundance  of  Pains  in  its  Volati¬ 
lization. 

Tafuy  expreffes  that  Senfation 
which  all  Things  taken  into  the 
Mouth  give  particularly  to  the 
Tongue,  the  Papilla  of  which  are 
the  principal  Inflruments  hereof ; 
but  of  all  the  Diverfities  of  thole 
Senfations,  we  are  very  fhort  in 
Words  to  exprefs  them. 

Technicaly  from  Tsxyjf,  ArSy  Art, 
is  ufed  for  fuch  Terms  as  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Rules  and  Pocuments 
of  particular  Arts. 

T ecth.  See  Deutes. 

T egumenty  is  the  Covering  of  any 
Thing ;  fo  the  Skin  is  a  Tegu¬ 
ment  of  the  Body. 

Telephium,  TSAs^tov,  was  a  Name 
by  fome  of  the  Ancients  given 
to  an  incurable  Ulcer  from  Tele- 
fhusy  who  received  a  Wound  from 
Achilkiy  which  terminated  in  fuch 
a  one. 

Teviperantia,  and 

T emperatay  fignify  often  the  fame 
as  Sweeteners  or  Corre6lors  :  And 
fuch  Things  as  bring  the  Body  to  a 
due 

Temperament  ;  and 

TejnperieSy  is  that  Diverfity  in  the 
Blood  of  different  Perfons,  wTere- 
by  it  is  more  apt  to  fail  into  fome 


certain  Combinations  in  one  Body 
than  another,  whether  into  Choler, 
Phlegm,  lAc,  from  whence  Perfons 
are  laid  to  be  of  a  bilious  or  phleg¬ 
matic  Temperament,  or  the  like. 

Temporalisy  is  a  Mufcle  that  anfeth 
by  a  femicircular  fiefliy  Beginning, 
from  a  Part  of  the  Or  Fro7ithy  from 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Parietale  5 
and  upper  Part  of  the  Temporale ; 
from  whence  going  under  the  Zygo- 
may  and  gathering  together  as  to  a 
Centre,  it  is  inferted  by  a  Ihort  and 
flrong  Tendon  into  the  Procejfus  Co¬ 
rona  of  the  lower  Jaw.  This  Mufcle 
is  aifo  called  Crotaphites, 

Temporum  OJJizy  the  Bones  of  the 
Temples.  See  Cranium. 

Tenacity,  expreiles  that  Property 
in  vifeid  Subflances,  by  which  they 
adhere  together.  And, 

Tenacula,  both  from  teneo,  to  hold, 
hath  been  given  to  a  chirurgical  In- 
ftrument,  not  much  differing  from 
the  Forceps. 

Tenar,  the  fame  as  Ahduiior  foT 
licisy  which  fee  ;  as  alfo  the  Abduc¬ 
tor  Pollicis  Pedis,  is  fometimes  thus 
called  by  Anatomifts 

Tendon,  from  tendo,  to  ftreteh,  is 
the  Extremity  of  a  Mufcle,  where 
its  Fibres  run  into  a  flrong  fpringy 
Chord  ;  and  this  is  called  the  Head 
or  Tail,  as  it  happens  to  be  at  the 
Origin  or  Infertion  of  the  Mufcle. 

Tenefmusy  is  a  continual  Inclina¬ 
tion  of  going  to  flool,  from  the  Ir¬ 
ritation  of  fome  Ibarp  Elumours. 

Tenjion,  expreffes  any  thing flretch- 
ed  out  ;  as  the  Fibres  or  Membranes 
are  in  certain  Circumftances. 

Tentigo.  See  Priapijmus, 

Tepedarium,  was  a  Room  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  Bathing-places, 
where  Perfons  gradually  prepared 
themfelves  for  Entrance  or  going 
out. 

T erehellum,  or 

T'erchra.  TPi^TTct-vov,  is  often  ufed 

for 
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for  t\iQ  l’repan,  but  fometimes  alfo 
for  any  Inftrument  to  perforate  the 
Bones  with,  of  other  Parts  as  well 
;is  the  Head. 

^ efedut^ ^  fignifies  the  fame  with 

‘Caries  ;  which  fee. 

eresy  lignifying  any  thing  long 
and  round,  is  a  Name  given  by 
fome  to  a  Worm  thus  lhaped,  which 
is  apt  to  breed  in  human  ^Bodies, 
chiefly  in  Children. 

Teres  Tnajor^  the  fame  as  Ptotia— 
tor',  which  fee. 

Teres  minor,  is  a  Muicle  that 
cometh  from  the  inferior  Edge  of 
the  Scapula,  upon  which  it  runs, 
between  the  former,  and  the  Teres 
major,  and  is  inferted  into  the  Neck 
cf  the  Humerus ;  it  helps  to  draw 
the  Arm  backwards. 

Herminthus,  is  a  little  Tumour  like 
the  Epinyiiis  ;  which  fee. 

Perna-^y,  confuting  of  the  Num¬ 
ber  Three,  which  fome  chemical 
and  myftical  Writers  have  made 
ftrange  Work  with :  But  the  moft 
remarkable  Diflindlion  of  this  kind, 
and  the  only  one  worth  notice,  is 
that  of  Hippocrates,  who  divides  the 
Parts  of  an  human  Body  into  Co7z~ 
iinentes,  Contentas,  and  Impeturn  fa- 
dentes  :  tho’  the  latter  is  relolvable 
into  the  Mechanifm  of  the  two  for¬ 
mer,  rather  than  any  Thing  diftindl 
in  itfelf. 

Terra  damnaia,  condemned  Earth, 
is  the  Remainder  after  fome  Di- 
ftillations,  where  all  that  will  rife 
is  drawn  off ;  the  fame  as  Caput 
mertuum. 

Terra  mortua,  the  fame  as  Terra 
damnata. 

Tertian,  is  an  Ague  intermitting 
but  one  Day,  fo  that  there  are  two 
Fits  in  three  Days. 

Tertium  ^puid,  invented  by  tne 
Chemifts  to  exprefs  that  Refult  of 
the  Mixture  of  fome  two  Things, 
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which  forms  fornewhat  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  both. 

Ttjlaceous,  by  Natura1ifls,is  a  Term 
given  only  to  fuch  Filh,  v*^hofe 
llrong  and  thick  Shells  are  entire 
and  of  a  Piece ;  becaufe  thofe  which 
are  joined,  as  the  Lobliers,  c.  are 
called  crujlaceous :  but  in  Medicine 
all  Preparations  of  Shells  and  Sub- 
flanccs  of  the  like  kind  are  thus 
called. 

Tejies  Cerebri.  See  Brain. 

T eft  ides  See  Generation,  Parts  of 
proper  to  Men  and  Women. 

T etanus,  from  rdivco,  tendo,  to 
flretch,  is  a  convulflve  Motion  that 
makes  any  Part  rigid  and  inflexible. 

Tetr adynamia,  from  TSO’crct^sS',  qua- 
tuor,  and  Suya/ui^,  Potentia,  Power, 
in  the  Linnt^an  Syftem,  a  Clafs  of 
Plants,  the  fifteenth  in  Order.  It 
cqn flits  of  fuch  Plants  as  bear  Her¬ 
maphrodite  Flowers,  furniihed  with 
fix  Stamina,  tnuo  of  which  are  fhor- 
ter  than  the  refl; :  by  which  laft  Gir- 
cumflance  it  may  be  diftinguiflied 
from  the  flxth  Clafs,  whole  Flowers 
have  fix  equal  Stamina. 

T etragynia^  from  Tgcrcrctfs^,  quatiior, 
and  Mulier^  a  Woman,  one  of 
the  Orders  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  flxth, 
eishth,  and  thirteenth  Clafies  in  the 

O' 

hinnaan  Syftem  :  it  diflinguifhes 
the  Plants,  in  thofe  Claffes,  which 
in  their  Frudlification  difeover  four 
P  if  ilia  ;  thefe  being  confidered  as, 
the  Fem.ale  Organs  of  Generation. 

T etrandria,  from  as  above,  and 
ctVMo,  Mariius,  a  Plufband  :  hinna- 
us\  fourth  Clafs,  comprehending  Fler- 
maphrodite  Flowers,  with  four  Sta¬ 
mina  of  equal  Lengths. 

Tetrapharmacum,  from  racjo-ot^sr, 
quatuor,  four,  and  Medi- 

camemium,  a  Medicine  ;  is  any  Re¬ 
medy  confifling  of  four  Ingredients. 

Tetrapetalous,  from  TicrcrapsS’,  qua¬ 
tuor,  and  ai^^TAAov,  Folium,  a  Leaf, 

are 
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fuch  Flowers  as  Oonfiil  of  four 
Leaves  round  the  Style.  Plants  ha¬ 
ving  a  cetrapetaloQS  Flower,  confti- 
tute  a  dihind;  kind,  and  by  Mr.  Ray 
are  divided  into,  i.  Such  as  have 
an  uniform  tetrapetalous  Flower, 
and  their  Seed-Veilels  a  little  ob- 
longilh,  which  therefore  he  calls 
•Sihquofa^i,  As  the  Keiri^  or  Leucoiuni 
luteiimf  and  the  other  common 
Leucoium  ;  the  Dintaria^  the  Leu- 
eoium  filiqubjum^  Anyjjfon^  Viola  lu-‘ 
martSy  Parotychia>,  Hefperis^  AUiara^ 
Rapa,  Napus,  Sinapi,  Kapijlrum,  E- 
rtica  fpuria,  Etyfimum,  Cardamine, 
P^urritis,  Rilofella  Jilifuofa,  and  the 
Raphanus  Rujlicanus  and  Aquaticus , 
2.  Such  as  have  their  Seed-Cafe  or 
Veffel  iliorter,  wLich  therefore  for 
Diiiindion  he  calls  La^,fulata  and 
Sihculof<-£  ;  as  the  Myagrum^  Idraha, 
Eeucoi.um^  S  Hi  qua  Jubf  orunda,  Coah- 
learia,  PPaJiurtium,  Lepidiufn  ojulgare, 
^hlajpi,  Brajica  Marina,  Giaf.um, 
Eruca  mavina^  df <r.  Such  as  have 

a  kind  of  or  feeming  tetrapetalous 
Flower,  /.  e.  a  monopetalous'  one 
divided  deeply  into  four  Partitions, 
and  theffi  he  calls  Anomalous,  as  the 
Papi^ajer,  Agrcmone,  Veronica,  Tithy- 
mallus,  Plantago,  Coronopus,  P/yl- 
iium,  Lyjimackia  Jiliquofa,  Alftne 
fpuria, 

Texture,  is  that  peculiar  Difpofi- 
tion  of  the  conftituent  Particles  of 
any  Body,  as  makes  it  to  have  fuch 
a  Form,  or  be  of  fuch  a  Nature,  or 
be  endued  with  fuch  Qualities.  . 

T'halatnus,  fignifies  a  Bed;  whence 
fome  Parts  are  diftinguilhed  by  it, 
having  Refemblance  thereunto  in 
Office  ;  as, 

Thalami  Nervorum  Opticorum.  See 
Brain. 

T'heca,  fgnifes  any  Cafe  or  Co¬ 
vering  ;  whence  Botanifts  apply  it  to 
fome  Parts  of  particular  Flowers  ; 
and  Hildanus  ufcs  it  for  a  Cafe  for 
chirurgical  Inilruments. 


T^hendf,  the  fame  as  T mar. 

Tdheophraftici ;  the  Difciples  of 
T'heophrajius  Paracelfus,  were  by  fome 
thus  called. 

Theorem,  is  a  Proportion  upon 
any  Subjed  that  is  demonilrablc., 
differing  from  a  Problem  in  this, 
that  it  barely  affierts  a  Thing  to  be 
proved,  whereas  a  Problem  fuppofes 
fom'e  Data,  then  requires  them  to  be 
put  together;  and  laftly,  afierts  the 
Thipg  required  to  be  done,  w'hich 
is  to  be  proved  by  the  Demonilra- 
tion. 

Thcoria,  from  contemplor, 

to  contemplate,  is  the  fpeculative 
Part  of  any  Science  that  direds  to 
the  Rules  of  Pradice. 

Therapeutic,  from  fana, 

to  make  well ;  is  that  Part  of  Phy- 
fic  that  refpeds  the  Prefcription  of 
Medicine,  or  the  Method  of  Cure. 

Theriaca,  probably  from,  Fe- 
ra,  a  Beaft,  and  d)ti.o(u.oLi,  fano,  to 
cure  ;  becaufe  it  is  applied  to  fuch 
Things  as  are  chiefly  calculated  for 
curing  the  Bites  of  poifonous  Ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  for  the  fame  Reafon  good 
in  all  Malignities.  It  was  firfl:  given 
to  the  celebrated  Compofition  of 
Andromachus,  W'hich  is  one  of  our 
officinal  Capitals  ;  but  many  Wri¬ 
ters  fince  have  alfo  afcribed  it  to 
many  other  Medicines  of  like  Form 
and  Virtue. 

Thermae,  from  ^sqjucfJvco,  calefacio, 
to  make  warm,  are  hot  Baths.  See 
Baths  and  Bathing. 

Thermometer,  from  the  former, 
and  yt^gT^ov,  Menfura,  a  Meafure  ;  is 
an  Inftrument  to  meafure  or  eflimate 
the  Heat  or  Cold  of  any  particular 
Place,  or  of  the  fame  Place  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ^Seafons,  and  at  different 
Times. 

Thefis,  is  any  fhort  Sentence  or 
Subjed  taken  to  difcourfe  or  difpute 
upon  in  the  Schools,  prior  to  the 
conferring  Degrees  of  Phyfic,  ^c. 

TheJJa- 
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^hcjjalici ;  the  Difciples  of  I’heJJ'a- 
Itis  were  by  forne  thus  called,  who 
was  the  tint  of  the  Se£t  of  the  Me- 
thodtjis. 

Thigh.  See  Femur. 

Thtrjl.  See  Hunger. 

Thoracic  Medicines^  are  fuch  as  are 
good  for  Diftempers  of  the  Breaft. 

Thoracic  DuSi.  See  LaBeal  Veins. 
Both  from 

Thorax,  the  Breaft.  All  that  lies 
betwixt  the  Bafts  of  the  Neck  and 
the  Diaphragm  or  Midriff ;  that  is, 
down  to  the  laft  Ribs,  is  called  the 
Thorax  or  Che  ft.  The  fore-part  of 
the  Thorax,  is  called  the  Breaft  ;  in 
it  are  the  Claaoiculcs  or  Channel- 
Bones,  and  the  Sternum  or  Breaft- 
Bone,  which  is  in  the  Middle  ;  it 
begins  at  the  Clanjicul<es,  and  termi- 
riates  in  the  Cartilago  Xiphoides  or 
Sword-like  Cartilage.  Under  the 
Sternum  lies  the  Mediaftinum,  ^  and 
the  Heart  in  its  Pericardium.  The 
Mamm^  or  Breafts  are  two  round 
I  Tumors  which  appear  upon  the 
il  fore-part  of  the  Cheft,  under  which 
'  are  fttuated  Part  of  the  Ribs,  the 
i  Pleura,  and  the  '  Lungs  There 
;|  Hands  upon  their  Centre  a  little  Pro- 
i  tuberance,  called  Papilla  or  Nipple, 
i  which  is  encompafied  with  a  reddifti 
i  Circle,  called  Areola.  "Lhe  Hollow 
I  in  the  Middle  of  the  Breaft,  below 

the  Breafts,  is  called  Scrobiculus  Cor- 
;  dis.  The  hinder-part  of  the  Tho- 

I  rax  is  called  the  Back,  compofed  of 

I  twelve  Vertebra  or  Joints,  and  two 

I  Scapula  or  Shoulder-blades,  which 

it  are ,  the  two  upper-parts  of  the 

!  Back  on  the  Sides  of  the  V ertelra. 

The  k.:eral  Parts  of  T.  horax  Z-xt 
;  called  Peri/Ierna. 

Phymion,  is  a  fmall  Wart  rifing 

upon  the  Skin  of  the  Body  being 
:  fomewhat  ftender,  but  flat ;  is  hard 

tl  and  rough  at  the  Top.  The  worft 

"  kind  of  them,  are  thofe  which  are 

I  apt  to  bleed. 
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Thptius,  is  a  conglobate  Gland^ 
fttuated  in  the  upper-part  of  the 
Thorax  under  the  Claojiculce,  where 
the  Ca^a  zxid.  Aorta  divide  into  the 
fubclavian  Branches.  This  Gland  is 
big  in  Infants,  but  as  they  grow  m. 
Age,  it  grows  lefs.  Its  Arteries  and 
Veins  are  Branches  of  the  Caroiides 
and  y ugulars.  It  has  Nerves  from 
the  Par  ojagum,  and  its  Lymphatic 
Veffels  difcharge  thernfelves  in  the 
DuSlus  Thoracicus.  1  he  learned 
'Dr.  Tyfon  fuppofes  the  Ufe  of  this 
Gland  to  be  for  a  Diverticulum  to 
the  Chyle  in  the  Thoracic  Du£l  of 
a  Fcetus,  whofe  Stomach  being  al- 
w^ays  full  of  the  Liquor  in  vyhich  it 
fwims,  muft  keep  the  Thoracic  Du£t 
diftended  with  Chyle  ;  becaufe  the 
Blood  which  the  Fcetus  receives  from 
the  Mother  fills  the  Veins,  and  hin¬ 
ders  the  free  Entrance^  of  the  Chyle 
into  the  Subclavian  Vein,  The  Suiv 
geons  have  given  the  Name  of. 
Thymi  to  fome  little  Excrefcencies 
refembling  the  Tops  of  the  Herb 
Thyme. 

Thyroarytanoides,  from  Scu^- 

tum,2.  Helmet,  d^v'-n,  haurio,  to  draw, 
and  Forma,  Shape  ;  is  a  Muf- 

cle  of  the  Larynx,  thus  called  from 
its  Shape  and  Office,^  as  it  affifts  in 
opening  the  _Wind-Pipe,  and  drawl¬ 
ing  in  Air.  See  Larynx. 

Thyroideere,  from  Part  of  the  for^ 
mer  Etymology,  are  Glands  of  the 
Larynx;  which  fee  :  And 

Thyroides,  is  from  the  fame  Dert- 
vation.  See  alfo  Larynx. 

Tibia,  is  the  inner  and  bigger 
Bone  of  the  Leg,  called  alfo  Fodle 
Mai  us  :  ’ds  hard  and  firm,  with  a 
Cavity  in  its  Middle  ^  tis  almoft 
triangular;  its  fore  and  fharp  Edge 
is  called  the  Shin,  in  its  upper  Ex* 
tremity  it  has  two  large  Sinus  s,  tipt 
with  a  foft  and  fubtile  Cartilage, 
called  Cartilago  Lunata  from  its  Fi- 
f^ure;  It  runs  in  between  the  Extre- 
^  jnides 
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fnitles  of  the  two  Bones,  and  be-  rior  and  back-part  of  the  Tihla  and 
Come§  very  thin  at  its  Edge.  Like  Fibula,  and  the  Membrane  that  ties 
thoi'e  in  the  Articulation  of  the  lo-  them  together;  ‘and  defcending  by 
vver  Jaw,  it  facilitates  a  fmall  fide  the  hinder  part  Tibia,  it  paf- 

Motion  in  the  Knee.  The  Sinus' i  fes  thro’  the  Fifi'ure  of  the  inner  An- 
receive  the  two  Protuberances  of  the  kle,  and  is  inferred  into  the  under 
Thigh-Bone;  and  the  Frpdudion  oi  \.\\q  Os  Navicular  e  \  this  mo- 

Which  is  between  the  Sinus's  of  the  veth  the  Foot  inwards,  and  the  for- 
Tibia  is  received  in  the  Sinus  which  mer  bendeth  it  forwards, 
divides  thefe  two  Protuberances  of  Tide.  Dr,  Halley  hath  made  the 
the  Femur.  By  bending  our  Knee,  following  Abdrad  of  the  Theory  of 
W'e  bring  our  Leg  in  walking  in  a  Tides  from  Sir  Ifaac  Nen-vton.  The 
Fraight  Line  forwards,  which  with-  Principle  upon  which  this  Author 
out  this  Articulation  we  could  not  proceeds  to  explain  mod  of  the 
have  done:  but,  like  thofe  who  great  and  furprizing  Appearances 
have  the  Misfortune  to  have  a  Wooden  of  Nature,  is  no  other  than  that  of 
Leg,  we  mull  have  brought  our  Gravity;  whereby  in  the  Earth  all 
Foot  about  in  a  Semi-circle  in  going  Bodks  have  a  Tendency  towards 
even  upon  a  Plain,  but  more  evi-  the  Centre,  as  is  mod  evident;  and 
'dentiy  upon  an  Afcent.  On  the  Side  from  undoubted  Arguments  ’tis 
of  this  upper  End  it  has  a  fmall  proved.  That  there  is  fuch  h  Gra- 
Knob,  which  is  received  into  a  fmall  vitation  towards  the  Centre  of  the 
Sinus  oi  Fibula and  on  its  Fore-  Sun,  Moon,  and  all  the  Planets, 
part,  a  little  below  the  Patella^  it  From  this  Principle,  as  a  necef- 
has  another,  into  which  the  Ten-  fary  Confequence,  follows  the  fphe- 
dons  of  the  Extenfors  of  the  Leg  rical  Figure  of  the  Earth  and  Sea, 
are  infected.  Its  lower  Extremity,  and  of  all  the  other  celedial  Bodies  ; 
which  is  much  fmaller  than  its  up-  and  tho’  the  Tenacity  and  Firmnefs 
'per,  has  a  remarkable  Procefs  which  of  the  folid  Parts  fupport  the  Ine- 
forms  the  inner  Ankle,  and  a  pretty  qualities  of  the  Land  above  the  Le- 
large  Sinus  divided  in  the  Middle  by  vel,  yet  the  Fluids  preffmg  equally, 
a  fmall  Protuberance^  the  Sinus  re-  and  eafily  yielding  to  each  other,  do 
ceives  the  convex  Head  of  the  AJira-  foon  reftore  the  Adquilibrium,  if  di- 
gains,  and  the  Protuberance  is  receiv-  fturbed,  and  maintain  the  exadl  Fi- 
ed  into  the  Sinus  in  the  convex  Head  gure  of  the  Globe, 
of  the  fame  Bone.  It  has  another  Now  this  Force  of  the  Defcent  of 
fhallow  Sinus  in  the  Side  of  its  lower  Bodies  towards  the  Centre,  is  not  in 
End,  which  receives  the  Fibula.  all  Places  alike,  hut  is  ttill  iefs  and. 

Tibiaus,  and  lefs  as  the  Diftance  from  the  Cen- 

Tibialis  Mufculus  ;  of  this  Name  tre  increafes  ;  and  in  the  faid  Book 
there  are  two  Mufcles,  the  Anticus,  it  is  demonftrated,  that  this  Force 
which  arifes  Felhy  from  the  upper  decreafes,  as  the  Square  of  theDi- 
and  fore-part  of  Tibia,  and  ad-  Fance  increafes ;  that  is,  the  Weight 
hering  to  the  external  Side  of  the  of  Bodies,  and  the  Force  of  their 
Tibia,  as  it  defeends  it  paffes  under  Fall  is  lefs,  in  Parts  more  removed 
the  Ligamentum  Annulare,  and  is  in-  from  the  Centre,  in  the  Proportion 
ferted  into  the  Os  Cmiei/orme,  which  of  the  Squares  of  the  Diftance. 
anfwers  to  the  great  Toe,;  and  the  As  for  Example:  A  Tun  Weight 
Tojiicus,  which  ariles  from  the  fupe-  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  if  it  were 
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raifed  to  the  Height  of  4000  Miles, 
which  is,  fuppofe,  the  Semidiameter 
of  the  Earth,  would  weigh  but  a 
Quarter  of  a  Tun,  or  ijoolb.  Weight. 

If  to  I  2000  Miles,  or  three  Semi¬ 
diameters  from  the  Surface,  that  is  4 
from  the  Centre,  it  would  weigh  but 
one  1 6th  part  of  the  Weight  on  the 
Surface,  or  a  hundred  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  :  So  that  it  would  be  as  eaiy  for 
the  Strength  of  a  Man  at  that  Height, 
to  cany  a  Tun  Weight,  as  here  on 
the  Surface  to  carry  a  Hundred  and 
a  Quarter. 

And  in  the  fame  Proportion  do 
the  Velocities  of  the  Fall  of  Bodies 
decreafe  ;  for  whereas  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth  all  things  fall  16  F-ect 
in  a  Second  ;  at  one  Semidiameter 
above,  this  Fall  is  but  4  Feet ;  and  at 
'three  Semidiameters,  or  four  from 
the  Centre,  it  is  but  of  the  Fail 
at  the  Surface,  or  but  one  Foot  in  a 
Second  j  and  at  greater  Diftances, 
both  Weight  and  Fall  become  yzfy 
little,  but  yet  at  all  given  Diflartccs, 
is  hill  fomething,  tho’  the  Effect  be¬ 
come  infenfible. 

At  the  Diflance  of  the  Moon 
(which  fuppofe  to  be  60  Semidia¬ 
meters  of  the  Earth)  3600  Pounds 
weigh  but  1  Pound,  and  the  Fall  of 
Bodies  is  but  3-hlo  ^  Foot  in  a 
Second^  or  16  Feet  in  a  ?/iiaute, 
that  is,  that  a  Body  fo  far  off  de- 
feends  in  a  Minute  no  more  than  the 
fame  at  the  Surface  of  the  Earth 
would  do  in  a  Second  of  Time. 

And  as  we  faid  before,  the  fame 
Force  decreahng  after  the  fame 
Manner,  is  evidently  found  in  the 
Sun,  Moon,  and  all  the  Planets ;  but 
more  efpecially  in  the  Sun,  whofe 
Force  is  prodigious,  becoming  fen- 
fibleeven  at  the  immenfe  Tiflance  of 
Saturn.  This  gives  room  to  hifpecf, 
that  the  Force  of  Graviry  is  iii  tire 
celeftial  Globes  proportional  to  the 
Quantity  of  Matter  in  each  of  them  : 


And  the  Sun  being  at  lealt  10000 
times  (for  Inftance,  though  he  is  far 
bigger)  as  big  as  the  Earth,  its 
Gravitation,  or  attradling  F^orce,  is 
found  to  be  at  lead;  10000  times 
as  much  as  that  of  the  Earth, 
acling  on  Bodies  at  the  fame  Di- 
ftances. 

Whence  alfo,  all  the  furprming 
Phenomena  of  the  Flux  and  Reflux 
of  the  Sea,  he  Ihevvs  in  like  man¬ 
ner  to  proceed  from  the  fame  Prin¬ 
ciple, 

If  the  Earth  were  alone,  that  is  to 
fay,  not  affeded  by  the  x4£lions  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  the  Ocean  being  e- 
qually  preffed  by  the  Force  of  Gra¬ 
vity  towards  the  Centre,  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  perfed  Stagnation  always 
at  the  lame  Height,  without  ever  - 
ebbing  or  flowing;  but  it  being  by 
him  demonftrated,  that  the  Sun  and 
Moon  have  a  like  Principle  of  Gra¬ 
vitation  towards  their  Centres,  and 
that  the  Earth  is  within  the  Adivity 
of  their  Attra-dions,  it  will  plainly 
follow,  that  the  Equality  of  the  Pre!- 
fure  of  Gravity  towards  the  Centre 
will  thereby  be  dillurbed.  And  tho' 
the  Smalnefs  of  thefe  Forces,  in  re- 
fped  to  the  Gravitation  towards  the 
Earth’s  Centre,  renders  ,them  alto¬ 
gether  imperceptible  by  any  Expe¬ 
riments  we  can  devife,  yet  the  O- 
cean  being  fluid,  and  yielding  to  the 
leafl  Force,  by  its  rifing,  fliews 
where  it  is  leafl;  prefl,  and  where 
it  is  more  prefl  by  its  finking. 

Now  if  we  fuppofe  the  F'orce  of 
the  Moon’s  Attradion  to  decreafe 
as  the  Square  of  the  Diflance  from, 
its  Centre  increafes  (as  in  the  Earth, 
and  other  Celeflial  Bodies)  we  lhall 
fnd,  that  where  the  Moon  is  per¬ 
pendicularly  either  above  or  below 
the  Horizon,  either  in  Zenith  or 
Nadir,  there  the  Force  of  Gravity  is 
molt  of  all  diminiflied,  and  confe- 

quently 
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quently  that  there  the  Ocean  mull 
neceffarily  fvvell,  by  the  coming  in 
of  the  Water  from  thofe  Parts  where 
the  PrefTure  is  greatell,  in  thofe 
Places  where  the  Moon  is  near  the 
Horizon.  But  that  this  may  be  the 
better  underftood,  ’twas  thought 
iieedful  to  add  the  following  Scheme, 
where  M.  is  the  Moon,  E  the  Earth, 
C  its  Centre,  Z  the  Place  where  the 
Moon  is  in  the  Zenith,  N  where  the 
Nadir. 

Now  by  this  Hypothefis  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Water  in  Z  being 


nearer,  is  more  drawn  by  the  Moort^ 
than  the  Centre  of  the  Earth  C,  and 
that  again  more  than  the  Water  iii 
Wj  therefore  the  Water  in  Z  has  a 
Tendency  towards  the  Moon,  con¬ 
trary  to  that  of  Gravity,  being  equal 
to  the  Excefs  of  the  Gravitation  of 
Z,  above  that  in  C,  And  in  the  o- 
ther  Cafe,  the  Water  in  N  tending 
lefs  towards  the  Moon,  than  the  Cen¬ 
tre  C,  will  be  lefs  preffed,  by  as 
much  as  is  the  DilFerence  of  the 
Gravitations  towards  the  Moon  in 
C  and  in  N, 


This  being  rightly  underftood,  it 
follows  plainly,  that  the  Sea,  which 
^  otherwile  Ihould  be  fpherical,  upon 
the  Prelfure  of  the  Moon,  mult 
form  itfelf  into  a  Spheroidal,  or 
oval  Figure,  whofe  longeft  Diame¬ 
ter  is  where  the  Moon  is  Vertical, 
and  fliorteft  where  ftie  is  in  the 
Horizon  ;  and  that  the  Moon  Ihift- 
ing  her  Pofition,  as  ftie  turns  round 
the  Earth  once  a  Day,  this  Oval  of 
Water  lliifts  with  her,  occafioning 
thereby  the  two  floods  and  Ebbs, 
obfcrvable  in  each  25  Hours. 

And  this  may  fuffice  as  to  the 
general  Caufe  of  the  Tide :  It  re¬ 
mains  now  to  fhew  how  naturally 
this  Motion  accounts  for  all  the 
Particulars  that  have  been  obferved 
about  them  j  fo  that  there  can  be  no 
room  left  to  doubt,  but  that  this  is 
the  true  Caufe  thereof. 

The  Spring  Tides  upon  the  New 
and  Full  Moons,  and  the  Neap- 
Tides  on  the  Quarters,  are  occafion- 
€d  by  the  attradlive  Force  of  the 


Sun,  in  the  New  and  Full,  confpi- 
ring  with  the  Attradion  of  tne 
Moon,  and  producing  a  Tide  by 
their  united  Forces  j  whereas  in  the 
Quarters,  the  Sun  raifes  the  Water 
where  the  Moon  depreffes  it,  and  on 
the  contrary ;  fo  as  the  Tides  are 
made  only  by  the  Difference  of  their 
Attradion. 

That  the  Force  of  the  Sun  is.  no 
greater  in  this  Cale,  proceeds  from 
the  very  fmall  Proportion  the  Se¬ 
midiameter  of  the  Earth  bears  to  the 
vaft  Diftance  of  the  Sun. 

It  is  alfo  obferved,  that  c^steris 
paribus y  the  Equtnodiial  Spring-Tides 
in  March  and  Sepiember,  or  near 
them,  are  the  higiieft,  and  the 
Neap-Tides  the  loweft :  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  greater  Agitation  of 
the  Waters,  when  the  fluid  Sphe- 
riod  revolves  about  a  great  Circle  of 
the  Earth,  than  when  it  turns  about 
in  a  lefter  Circle ;  it  being  plain, 
that  if  the  Moon  were  conliicuted  in 
the  Pole,  and  there  flood,  the  Sphe- 
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fold  would  have  a  fixed  Pofition,  and 
that  it  would  be  always  High-wa¬ 
ter  under  the  Poles,  and  Low-wa¬ 
ter  every  where  under  the  Equinoc¬ 
tial :  and  therefore  the  nearer  the 
Moon  approaches  the  Poles,  the  lefs 
is  the  Agitation  of  the  Ocean  ;  which 
is  of  all  the  greateft  when  the  Moon 
is  in  the  EquinnBial,  or  farthed  ai¬ 
dant  from  the  Poles, 

Whence  the  Sun  and  Moon,  be¬ 
ing  either  conjoined  or  oppofite  in 
the  EqubioBiali  produce  the  greateft 
Spring-Tides ;  and  the  fubfequent 
Neap-Tides  being  produced  by  the 
Erofical  Moon  in  the  Quarters,  are 
always  the  leaft  Tides,  whereas 
in  Ju7ie  and  December  the  Spring- 
Tides  are  made  by  the  Tropical  Sm 
and  Moon,  and  therefore  lefs  vigo¬ 
rous  ;  and  the  Neap-Tides  by  the 
EquinoBial  Moon,  and  therefore  are 
the  ftronger. 


Hence  it  happens,  that  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Spring  and 
Neap-Tides  in  thefe  Months,  is 
much  lefs  confiderable  than  jn  March 
and  September, 

And  the  Reafon  why  the  highed 
Spring-Tides  are  found  to  be  rather 
before  the  Vernal,  and  after  the  Au^ 
tumnal  Equinox,  ^iz.  in  February 
and  QB,ber,  than  precifely  upon 
them,  is,  becaufe  the  Sun  is  nearer 
the  Earth  in  the  Winter-Months, 
and  fo  comes  to  have  a  greater  Ef- 
fe£l  in  producing  the  Tides. 

Hitherto  vve  have  confidered  fuch 
'  AfFedlions  of  the  Tides  as  are  uni- 
verfal,  without  relation"  to  particu¬ 
lar  Cafes ;  what  follows  from  the 
different  Latitudes  of  Places,  will 
be  eafily  underftood  by  the  follow- 
ing  Figure. 


Let  A  P  E  P  ht  the  Earth  cover¬ 
ed  over  with  very  deep  Waters,  C  its 
Centre,  P  P  its  Poles,  A  E  the  Equi- 
nodlial,  F f  the  Parallel  of  Latitude 
of  a  Place  D  d  another  Parallel  at 
equal  Diftance  On  the  other  Side  of 
the  Equinodlial,  H  h  the  two  Points 
where  the  Moop  is  Vertical  j  and 


let  A'  K  be  the  great  Circle  wherein 
the  Moon  appears  Horizontal. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  Spheroid  de- 
feribed  upon  H  h  and  K  K,  fhali 
nearly  reprefent  the  Figure  of  the 
Sea;  and  C  f,  CD,  C  F,  C  d,  ihall 
be  the  Heights  of  the  Sea  in  the 
Places,  f,  D,  E.  d,  in  all  which  it  is 

High- 
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High-water :  And  feeing  that  in 
twelve  Hours  time,  by  the  diurnal 
Pvotar.ion  of  the  Earth,  the  Point  F 
is  transferr’d  to /,  and  d  to  D  \  the 
Eleight  of  the  Sea  C  F,  will  be  that 
of  tlie  High  water,  when  the  Moon 
is  prefcnt,  and  C/'that  of  the  other 
Kigh-vvater,  when  the  Moon  is  un¬ 
der  the  Earth  ;  which  in  the  Cafe 
of  this  Figure  is  lefs  than  the  former 
CF. 

And  in  the  oppofite  Parallel  D  J, 
the  contrary  happens  :  The  rifing 
of  the  Water  being  always  alter- 
nateiy  greater  and  lefs  in  each  Place, 
when  it  is  produced  by  the  Moon 
declining  fenhbly  from  the  Equi- 
mdiaU  that  being  the  greateft  of 
the  two  High-waters  in  each  Diur¬ 
nal  Revolution  of  the  Moon,  where¬ 
in  Ihe  approaches  neareE  either  to 
the  Zenith  or  Nadir  of  the  Place 
Whence  it  is,  that  the  Moon  in  the 
northern  Signs  in  this  Part  of  the 
World,  makes  the  greateft  Tides 
when  above  the  Earth,  and  in  the 
fouthern  Signs  when  under  the 
Earth  ;  the  ElieFt  being  always  the 
greateft  where  the  Moon  is  fartheft 
from  the  Horizon,  either  above  or 
below  it. 

And  this  alternate  Incrcafe  and 
Decreafe  of  the  Tides,  has  been 
obferved  to  hold  true  on  the  Coaft 
of  England^  at  Btifiol,  by  Captain 
Sturmy,  and  at  Plytnouih,  by  Mr. 
Coleprefs. 

But  the  Motions  hitherto  men¬ 
tioned,  are  foniewhat  altered  by  the 
Libration  of  the  Water  ;  whereby 
tho’  the  Adion  of  the  Luminaries 
ihould  c  afe,  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of 
the  Sea  would  for  Tome  time  con¬ 
tinue  ;  This  Confervatioii  of  the 
imprefted  Motion  diminilhes  the 
Diiterence  that  otherwdfe  w'ould  be 
between  two  confequent  Tides,  and 
3S  the  Reafon  why  the  higheft  Spring 
Tides  are  not  precifely  on  the  New 


and  Full  Moons,  nor  the  Neaps  dh 
the  Quarters  ;  but  generally  they 
are  the  third  Tides  alter  them,  and  i 
fometimes  later.  •  i 

All  thefe  things  would  regularly  | 
come  to  pafs,  if  the  whole  Earth  j 
were  covered  with  Sea  very  deep;  ! 
but  by  reafon  of  the  Shbalnefs  of  | 
fome  Places,  and  the  Narrownefs  of  ,, 
the  Straits,  by  which  the  Tides  are  , 
in  many  Places  propagated,  there  j 
arifes  a  great  Diverfity  in  the  Elfed;  ; 
not  to  be  accounted  for,  without  ' 
an  exad  Knowledge  of  all  the  Cir-  ; 
cuniftances  of  the  Places  ;  as  of  •  ; 
the  Polition  of  the  Land,  and  the  I 
Breadth  and  Depth  of  the  Channels 
by  which  the  Tide  flows ;  for  a  very 
flow  and  imperceptible  Motion  of 
the  whole  Body  of  the  Water,  where 
it  is  (for  example)  two  Miles  deep^ 
will  fuftice  to  raife  its  Surface  10  or 
12  Feet  in  a  Tide’s  time:  whereas^ 
if  the  fame  Qj^anticy  of  Water  were 
to  be  conveyed  upon  a  Channel  of 
40  Fathom  deep,  it  would  require  a 
very  great  Stream  to  effeft  it,  in  lo 
large  Inlets  as  are  the  Channel  of 
England^  and  the  Get  man 
whence  the  Tide  is  found  to  fet 
ftrongeft  in  thofe  Places  where  tire 
Sea  grow?  narroweft,  the  fame  C^an-  '  ; 
tity  of  Water  being  to  pafs  thro’  a 
fmaller  PalTage.  This  is  moft  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  Straits  between  Port- 
land  and  C  de  Ihgiie  in  Formandyy 
where  the  Tide  runs  like  a  Sluice, 
and  w'ould  be  yet  more  between 
Do-ver  and  Calais,  if  the  Tide  com¬ 
ing  about  the  Iftand  from  the  North 
did  not  check  it.  And  this  Force 
being  once  imprefted  upon  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  continues  t.o  carry  it  above  the 
Level  of  the  ordinary  Height  in  the 
Ocean,  particularly  where  the  Wa¬ 
ter  meets  a  direct  Obftadc,  as  it  is  _  | 
in  St.  Ivlaloes ;  and  where  it  enters'  j 
into  a  long  Channel,  which  running  j 
far  into  the  Land,  grows  very  | 
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fjrait  at  its  Extremity,  as  it  is  in  the 
S^i^ern  Sen  at  Chcpfro-tv  and  BnlloU 
The'  Skoalrxls  of  the  Sea,  and 
the  intercurrent  Continents,  are  tne 
I-leafon  that  in  the  open  Ocean  the 
Time  of  High-water  is  not  at  the 
Moons  Appulfe  to  the  Meridian, 
but  always  iome  Hours  after 
it  is  obferved  upon  all  the  VVeft 
Coaft  of  Europe  and  Africa,  from 
Ireland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope: 

In  all  which  a  Souih-<weJi  Moon 
makes  High-water  ;  and  the^  fame 
is  reported  to  be  on  the  Well  of 
America. 

And  from  this  Theory  hath  Dr. 
Mead  very  learnedly  accounted  for 
the  Influences  of  the  heavenly  Bo¬ 
dies,  and  particularly  of  tim  Sun 
and  Moon,  upon  the  human  hrame  ; 
by  fliewing  "the  Confent  between 
the  animal  Fluids,  and  the  Atmoi- 
phere,  and  the  Confequences  of 
their  condenfing  or  rarefying,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Differences  of  exter¬ 
nal  PrefTure. 

fincaOs.  SceOsTinc^, 

Einciure,  from  lingo,  to  dye,  is 
any  Liquor  faturated  with  Ingredi¬ 
ents  of  any  kind.  See  Extratiion. 

Einea,  is  a  Sore  or  Tetter  that 
difeharges  a  fait  Lymph, 

EitjUation,  is  a  Senfation  of  Plea- 
fure  from  the  Touch  of  fome  Parts, 
but  chiefly  faid  of  tiiofe  concerned 
in  Generation. 

Eoes:  Thefe  are  made  up  of  34 
Bones  ;  the  great  Toe  hath  two, 
and  the  reft  have  three  each  :  they 
are  like  the  Bones  of  the  Fingers, 
but  fhorter.  In  the  Toes  are  found 
twelve  OJfa  Sefamoidea,  as  in  the 
Fingers. 

Eongue.  See  Lingua. 

Eone.^  is  a  Term  in  Mufic,  fig- 
nlfying  a  certain  Degree  of  Eleva- 
vation  or  Deprefiion  of  Sound,  from 
the  greater  or  lefTcr  T  enfity  of  the 
Strings,  And  hence, 


Eonic,  is  ufed  for  that  tremutous 
Motion  or  Vibration  of  the  Nerves 
an^  Fibres,  in  a  human  Body, 
which  is  much  altered  by  their  af¬ 
ferent  Tenfion.  ^ 

Eonfil',  or  Almonds,  are  two  round. 

Glands  placed  on  the  Sides^  of  the 
Bafis  of  the  Tongue,  under  tne 
common  Membrane  of  thi..  Faui^es, 
with  which  they  are-  covered  ;  eacii 
of  them  hath  a  large  oval 
which  opens  into  the  Fauces,  and  in 


it  there  are  great  Numbers  of  leiPer 
ones,  which  dslcharge 


tl^cmielvua 
thro’  the  great  ^mus,  of  a  mucous 
and  flippery  Matter,  into  the,  Fau- 
ecs.  Larynx,  OEfophagus,  iOrthe 
moiiVenmg  and  lubricating  tneie 
Parts.  V/hen  the  •  Mufcle  OEjo- 
phagus  adleth,  it  compreffeth  the 

i 

Eonlillc€.  ^  , 

Eepbus,  is  any  gritty  or  eartnv 

Matter  abounding  in  fome  mineral 
Waters,  and  concreting  upon  the 
Sides  of  V  efieis  they  are  long  con¬ 
tained  in,  or  to  hard  Booies  lying 
in  them  ;  whence  alfo  from  its  Like- 
nefs  thereunto  it  is  applied  tooths 
chalky  Subitance  which  is  fometimes 
depofited  upon  the  Joints  of  arthri¬ 
tic  Perfons. 

Eapics,  from  T07ro(^,  Locus,  a 
Place,  or  Fart ;  are  fuch  '1  hings  as 
are  externally  applied  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  Fart. 

Eorcularis,  a  Prefs  or  Screw  ; 
whence  fome  Parts  of  the  Body  are 
thus  called  from  their  Reiernbiance 
thereunto  in  Snape,  or  for  the  oi- 
militude  of  their  Office.  Flence  alfo 
a  Contrivance  to  flop  Bleeding  in 
Amputations  is  by  the  Surgeons  thus 

called.  ' 

Eormina,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  Pams 
cf  any  kind,  according  to  the  Dif¬ 
ferences  of  Parts,  or  Symptoms,  and 
is  varioufly  difanguilhed.  But  m  a 
more  particular  manner  ^we  expjefs 
the  Gripes,  by  Eormina  P  entrE. 
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Toxica^  is  the  Name  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  fort  of  Poiibn,  faid  to  be  ufcd  by 
the  Indians  to  their  Arrows,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  Wounds  made  with 
them  incurable. 

^rachofomy,  the  fame  as  Broncho- 
tomy,  which  fee. 

trachea.  See  Jfpcra  Artcria. 
^'ragea,  is  a  Term  that  hath  been 
ufed  to  exprefs  Powders  grofsly  beat, 
but  is  now  obfolete, 

^ra^us,  is  a  Protuberance  of  the 

O'  •, 

Ear  oppofite  to  the  Antiiragus,  See 
Ear. 

A ranfliicent^  from  trans^  thro’,  and 
hiceo^  to  Ihine ;  the  fame  as  tranf- 
parent  :  which  fee. 

Eransfiifion^  from  trans,  through, 
ViVidi  fundo,  to  pour;  is  cjilefly  uied 
for  the  lettics:  the  Blood  of  one  A- 
nimal  out,  fo  as  to  be  immediately 
received  by '  another  ;  but  this  is 
found  not  reducible  to  any  good 
Purpofe  in  the  Praftice  of  Phyfic, 
notwithitanding  what  may  be  laid 
thereof  in  Theory. 

Eranf mutation^  from  trans^  thro’, 
and  muto^  to  change  ;  hath  been  a 
Term  much  ufed  amongfi;  Lhemifis 
for  the  changing  one  Metal  into 
another  ;  but  fuch  Freteiilions  are 
now  only  laughed  at, 

Eranf parent,,  from  trans,  through, 
and  appareo.)  to  appear,  is  any  thing 
that  may  be  fcen  thro’;  which  pro¬ 
bably  is  becaofe  the  Pores  of  fuch 
Bodies  are  all  right,  and  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  Plane  of  their 
Surface,  and  fo  ccnfequently  do  let 
the  Rays  of  Light ‘pafs  freely  thro’ 
them  without  being  refraded. 

Eranjpiration,  from  trans,  thro’ 
and  fpiro,  to  breathe,  the  fame  as 
Perfpiration  ;  which  fee. 

Erarfver [alis  Abdemirds,  is  a  Muf- 
cle  that  lies  under  tire  O'oUqui,  and 
ariies  from  the  Cartilago  Xrphoidcs, 
from  the  Extremities  of  the  falfe 
Ribs,  from  the  tranfverfc  Jpophy- 


fes  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins  | 
it  is  fixed  in  the  inner  Side  of  the 
Spine  of  the'  Ilium,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  Os  Pubis,  and  Linea  alba. 
I'his  with  the  Obliqui  (which  fee) 
unites  its  Tendons,  as  it  approaches 
the  Linea  alha^  and  is  the  only 
Mufcle  that  is  cut  in  the  Operation 
of  the  Bubonocele  ;  it  has  a  fine  and 
thin  Membrane  that  clofes  exadly 
its  P\ing  or  Hole,  thro’  which  the 
Vefiels  pafs. 

PranJnjerJalis  Colli,  is  a  Part  of 
the 

Pranfnjer falls  Borji :  Some  make 
three  of  this  Mufcle  n.nz.  the  Sacer, 
the  Semifpinatus,  and  Pranfv  erf  alls 
CJli.  it  aril'eth  from  the  Oj  Sa¬ 
crum,  and  from  all  the  tranfverfe 
Prcceiles  of  the  Vertehr<£  of  the 
Loins,  Back,  and  Neck,  except  the 
two  firil,  and  is  inferted  by  lo  many 
diftlnd  Tendons  into  all  their  fupe- 
rior  Spines.  It  moves  the  whole 
Spine  obliquely  backwards. 

r  a.  r  pv  erj  till  s  Hu  men,  the  fame  as 
Peres  Mino'-  ;  which  fee, 

Prafnserfdis  Pedis,  COmes  from 
the  Bone  of  the  Metaiarfus,  that 
fuftains  the  Toe  rexi;  the  little  Toe, 
and  palling  acrofs  the  other  Bones, 
it  is  inferted  into  the  Os  Sfamoides 
of  the  great  Toe  ;  Its  Uie  is  to 
brinn-  all  the  'Bocs  clofe  to  one  ano- 

O 

ther. 

PranfrjtrfalU  Penis,  arifes  from 
the  ifehium,  juft  by  the  Ere  Bores, 
and  runs  obliquely  to  the  upper 
Fart  of  the  Bulb  of  the  Urethra.  It 
helps  to  prefs  the  Veins  upon  the  Back 
of  the  Penis  acainlKthe  Os  Pubis 
which  is  the  Caufe  of  Eredion. 

Trapezium,  is  a  Species  of  a 
Quadrangle,  confifting  of  four  un¬ 
equal  Sides.  \¥hence. 

Trapezius,  is  a  Name  given  to  the 
Mufcle  Cuciularis,  (which  iee)  for  its 
Likenefs  in  lhape  thereunto. 

Traumatic,  from  nsul- 

ncre. 
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nere-^  to  wound ;  are  facli  Medicines 
as  are  given  in  cale  of  Wounds,  in 
inward  Sores,  or  Bruifes  i  the  fame 
as  Viihicrary. 

Trets,  and  Shrubs  of  our  native 
Grownh  in  England,  are  tnus  dsRin- 
guifhed  by  Mr.  Jcbn  R.ay,  i.  Such 
as  have  tiicir  Flower  disjoined  and 
remote  from  the  Fruit ;  and  theie 
are,  i.  Niicifcrcus  cncs,  or  fuch  as 
t'jear  Nuts,  as  the  V/ainut  Free,  the 
Hazel  Nut  'Free,  the  Beach,  the 
Chefnnt,  and  the  common  Cak. 

2.  Co"ijerotis  one  Si  or  fuch  as  beai 
a  fquammofe  or  fcaly  Fruit,  of  a 
kind  of  corneal  Figure,  and  of  a 
woody  or  hard  Subltance,  in  wnicn 
are  many  Seeds,  wmeh  when  thc}^ 
are  ripe,  the  Cone  opens  or  gapes, 
in  all  its  feveral  Cells  and  ParUrions, 
and  fo  they  drop  out.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  Scotch  Firs,  Male  and  fe¬ 
male  ;  the  Pine,  \vhich  in  oar  Gar¬ 
dens  is  called  the  Scotch  Fm  ;  the 
common  Alder-  Free,  and  the 
Birch-Tree.  3.  Bacciferous  ones,  or 
fuch  as  bear  Berries  ;  as  the  juniper 
and  Yew-Tree.  4.  Lanigercus  ones, 
or  fuch  as  bear  a  woolly  and  do'wny 
Subftance  ;  as  the  black,  white,  and 
trembling  Poplar,  Willows  and  O- 
fiers  of  all  kinds.  5.  Such  as  bear 
their  Seeds  (having  an  irnperfecl 
Flower)  in  leafy  Membranes  or 
Cafes  ^  as  the  Horn  beam  or  Hard- 
beam,  called  in  fome  Places  the 
Horn- beach  Ik  Such  as  have  their 
Fruits  and  Flowers  contiguous ;  and 
thefe  are  either  with  the  Flower 
placed  on  the  Top  of  the  fruit,  or 
elfe  have  it  adhering  to  the  Bafe  or 
Bottom  of  the  Fruit.  1.  Trees  and 
Shrubs  with  the  Flower  placed  on 
the  Top  or  upper  Part  of  the  Fruit ; 
Of  thefe,  fome  are  Po?niferot;Si  as 
Apples  and  Pears  j  and  foime  Bacci- 
fercuSi  as  the  Sorb  or  Service-Tree  ; 
rhe  White,  or  Havz  Thorn,  the 
Wild-Rofe,  Sweet-Brier,  Currants, 


the  great  Bilberry -Bufn,  Honey¬ 
suckle,  Ivy,  Cfc.  2,  Trees  whofe 
Flower  adheres  to  the  Bafe  or  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Fruit,  are  eithei*  fuch  as 
have  their  Fruit  moill  and  foft  w'heii 
ripe,  as,  (l.)  Prumfervus  oneSi  whofe 
Fruit  is  pretty  large  and  foft,  with  a 
Stone  in  the  Middle ;  as  the  Blacic 
Thorn  or  Slow'-Tree,  the  black  and 
white  Bullace-Tree,  the  Black  Cher¬ 
ry,  (2.)  Bacciferous  oneSi  as  the 

Strawberry-Tree  in  the  Weil  or  Inc- 
land,  Miiietoe,  Water-Elder,  _  the 
Dwarf,  a  large  Laurel,  the  Vibur¬ 
num  or  way-faring  T.  ree,  the  F'og" 
berry-Tree,  the  Sea  Black  1  horn, 
the  Berry-bearing  Elder,  the  Privit 
Barberry,  common  Elder,  the  Hol¬ 
ly,  the  Buck-Thorn,  the  Berry- 
bearing  Heath,  the  Bramble,  and 
the  Spindle-Tree  or  Frickwood, 
Such  as  have  their  FrL>it  dry  when 
’tis  ripe  ;  as  the  Bladder  Nut-Tree, 
the’  Box- Tree,  the  common  Eiiu 
and  Afti,  the  Maple,  the  Gaule  or 
Sweet  -  Willow,  common  Fleath, 
Broom,  Dyers  Weed,  Furze  or 
Gorfe,  the  Lime-Tree,  cfu. 

'trLSnor,  is  an  involuntary  trem¬ 
bling  of  the  Nerves,  like  a  Palfy. 

iZ  refami?n,  a  Surgeon’s  Infirument 
to  cut  away  any  Part  of  a  Bone, 
particularly  in  Fraflures  of  the  Skull, 
and  on  fome  other  Occafons. 

^riandrto.i  from  /rr.f,  thiee, 

and  M'^riius,  a  HuFand,  Lin- 
nesus^  third  Ciafs,  confifting  of  thofe 
Plants  which  produce  hermaphrodite 


Flowers,  with  three  Stamina. 

Triangularis  Labii,  called  alfo  De- 
prejjor  Labii  fuperioris,  is  a  Mufcle^ 
that  arifes  from  the  lower  Edge  of 
the  lower  Jaw,  between  the  MaJ- 
fater  and  the  phtadratus^  and  afeen- 
deth  by  the  Angle  of  the  Mouth 
to  the  upper  Jaw. 

Triangularis  Pe Boris ^  is  a  Mufcle 
that  arifes  from  the  lower  Part  of 
the  inficie  of  the  Stcrnurii  and  is 
G  g  2 
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inferted  into  -the  Cartilages  where 
they  join  the  Bones  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  fixth,  and  fometimes  feventh, 
true  Ribs  :  it  helps  to  contrafl 
the  Cavity  of  the  Bread  in  Exfpi- 
ration- 

Triceps,  Tbree-headed,  is  a  Muf- 
de  that  hath  three  Originations, 
and  alfo  three  Infertions,  and  may 
be  conveniently,  divided  into  three 
Mufcles  :  The  fird  arifes  from  the 
Os  Puhis,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Linea  Afpera  of  the  Thigh  Bone; 
the  fecond  arifes  from  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Oj  Pubis,  and  is  inferted 
about  the  Middle  of  the  Linea  Af- 
pera  ;  the  third  arifes  from  the  Os 
Pubis,  where  it  joins  the  Jfchium, 
and  is  inferred  into  the  internal 
and  lower  Apophyfes  of- the  Thigh- 
Bone.  They  pull  the  Thigh-Bone 
downwards,  and  turn  it  a  little  out¬ 
wards. 

'P'rifcufpides  Val^ul^e.  See  Heart, 

Prtgynia,  from  TfsiS',  tres,  three, 
and  mulier,  a  Woman  ;  the 

third  Order  in  the  fird  thirteen 
Ciaffes,  except  the  hrd,  the  fourth, 
and  the  feventh,  in  the  Linnaan  Sy- 
dem  ;  it  includes  thofe  Plants  which 
in  their  Fructification  difcover  three 
Styli,  which  are  conddered  in  the 
Sexual  Sydem,  as  the  female  Organs 
of  Generation. 

W;  -ine  Dimenjion,  or  three -fold 
Dimenfion,  is  Length,  Breadth,  and 
'I'hicknefs.  A 

Hrioecia,  from  tres,  three, 

and  oix©-*,  Domus,  a  Koufe  ;  the 
third  Order  in  the  Qlz-k'  Poly gan:i a 
of  Linnceus,  There  is  but  one  Genius 
of  the  Order,  ojH..  the  Ficus,  in 
which  there  are  Male,  Female,  and 
hermaphrodite  Flowers,  produced 
feparately  on  different  Plants. 

Frituration,  from  tero,  to  wear, 
or  grind,  is  reducing  any  Subdan¬ 
ces  to  Powder,  upon  a  Stone  with  a 
Muller,  as  CVlours  are  ground  ;  ic 
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is  alfo  called  Le-vigation,  See  Dif- 
penfatory. 

'F‘roc%anter,  called  alfo  Rotator^ 
There  is  the  major  and  rnhicr,  or 
greater  and  lelfer ;  they  are  two  Apo¬ 
phyfes  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Thigh- 
Bone,  in  which  the  Tendons  of  many 
Mufcles  are  terminated. 

Frochifci,  Troches,  is  a  Form  of 
Medicine  to  hold  in  the  Mouth,  to 
diffolve  as  Lozenges,  or  for  the 
Preferv’’ation  of  Species  that  would 
otherwife  decay. 

Frochlea,  a  Fully,  which  is  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  mechanical 
Powers.  Kence. 

T* rcchleares,  is  a  Name  given  to 
the  oblique  Mufcles  of  the  Eye,  be- 
caufe  they  pull  the  Eye  obliquely 
upwards  or  downwards,  as  if  turned 
like  a  Fully.  And, 

Trochloides,  is  a  particular  Find 
of  Articulation,  mod  remarkable  in 
the  fil'd  and  fecond  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck. 

Fropici  Morhi  are  fuch  Difeafes 
as  are  mod  frequent  under  or  near 
the  Tropics. 

Truncus,  is  the  main  Stem  or  Bo¬ 
dy  of  any  thing,  in  didindion  to 
Limbs  or  Branches,  which  fpring 
therefrom.  A  Trunk  in  the  Lisi- 
naan  Sydem,  is  that  Pa.rt  which 
produces  the  Leaves  and  Fructifica¬ 
tion,  and  is  of  fcven  kinds, 

I .  Caulis  or  Stem,  2.  Culmus  a  Straw, 
the  Stem  or  Trunk  of  Grafs  ;  3, 

Scapus  a  Stalk  ;  4.  a  Peduncle  or  Foot- 
dalk  of  a  Flower,  being  a  partial 
Trunk  which  raifes  the  Fructifica¬ 
tion,  but  not  the  Leaves;  5.  a  Tr- 
tiole  or  Footdalk  of  a  Leaf ;  6.  Frons, 
a  Species  of  Trunk  compofed  of  a 
Branch  and  Leaf  blended  together, 
as  in  Palms  and  Ferns;  7.  Stipes, 
the  Bafs  of  a  Frons.  Former  Bo- 
tanids  applied  the  Word  Vruncus  to 
Trees  only. 
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Yuha:  Fallqpiana.  See  Generation, 
Parts  of,  proper  to  Women. 

‘Tuherculi:e,  Tubercles,  are  little 
Tumours  that  fuppurate  and  dif- 
charge  Pus,  often  found  in  the 
Lungs. 

Puberous,  is  a  Term  applied  to 
fuch  Roots  as  are  knobby,  from 
Puber,  fignifying  ftriaiy  a  Truffie, 
or  a  fubterraneous  Mufhroom,  whicn 
fuch  Roots  refemble. 

Putnor,  a  Swelling,  exprelfes  eve¬ 
ry  kind  of  of  preternatural  rifing  on 
the  Body,  and  is  diverfify’d  and  di- 
ftinguiihed  into  fubordinate  Species 
by  the  particular  Circumftances  or 
Accidents  attending  them. 

Punica  albuginea,  the  white  Mem¬ 
brane.  See  Generation,  Parts  of, 
proper  to  Men. 

Punica  Cornea.  See  Cornea. 

Punica  Retiformis,  the  Net-like 
Membrane.  See  Amphiblef  roides. 

punica  Vaginalis.  See  Generation, 
Parts  of,  proper  to  Women. 

Purbo,  fignifies,  the  Covering 
which  fame  Countries  wear  upon 
their  Heads,  of  a  conic  Figure. 
Whence  in  natural  Philofopliy, 

Purbinated,  is  applied  to  the  Parts 


of  Plants,  and  many  other  Things 
that  have  a  Refemblance  to  a  Tur- 
bant  in  Shape,  or  are  of  a  conical 
Figure. 

p urgcfcence,  is  any  Over-  fulnefs  or 
Swelling. 

Puriones,  are  the  frft,  young,  ten¬ 
der  Shoots  which  Plants  do  annu¬ 
ally  put  forth. 

Puriinda,  and 

l.uru?idula,  fignify  a  Fent  for  a 
Wound,  or  any  Thing  to  be  thruil 
into  an  Orihce  or  Capacity. 

‘lufis,  a  Cough,  proceeds  from, 
various  Caufes,  and.  is  therefore  as 
variouily  to  be  treated. 

Pympanites,  from  TU^vrctvi^w,  to 
found  like  a  Drum  ;  is  that  particu¬ 
lar  fort  of  Dropiy  that  fvvells  the 
Belly  up  like  a  Drum,  and  is  often 
cured  by  Tapping  :  from 

Pytnpanum,  a  Drum,  which  is, 
for  its  Refemblance  thereunto,  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  Part  of  the  Ear;  which 
fee. 

Pypus,  is  the  coiiftant  Order  ob- 
ferved  by  a  Fever,  in  its  Intention 
and  Remiffion,  ■  fignifying  tne  fame 
with  Period  or  Circuit,  from  tuttIco, 
Verhero,  to  beat  or  alFiidl. 


cuum.  ^et  Lavjs  0^  Nature, 
der  the  Word  Nature, 

Vagina.  See  Generation,  Parts  of, 
proper  to  Womens. 

Vagina  Hepafica,  the  fame  as  Cap- 
fula  Communis  ;  which  fee.  And 
Vaginalis  Punica,  the  fame  as  Ely- 
throides,  which  fee  under  Generation, 
Parts  of,  proper  to  Women.  The  fore- 
mentioned  Parts  are  all  diflinguifned 
by  this  Name  from  their  Shape  ; 
Vagina  fignifying  a  Sheath,  Scab¬ 
bard,  or  Cafe. 


V alet tidinari an ,  is  ufed  for  a  iickly 
Perfon,  or  one  always  anxious  about 
his  Health  ;  becaufe, 

Valetudo,  fignifies  ftriflly  Health^; 
but  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  di- 
ilempered  idabit. 

VuNes,  are  little  thin  Membranes 
iu  the  Vell’els,  as  it  v/ere,  like  fold¬ 
ing  Doors,  to  prevent  a  Reflux  of 
any  Fluid  by  the  fame  Canal.  They 
have  different  Names  according  to 
the  Diverfity  of  their  Shapes,  aa 
Sigtnoides,  Semilunar es^  CtV. 

G  g  3  y^hulcs 
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Val-vliUs  Conni^jsntcs,  See  Intcf- 

Vapours,  in  a  medical  Senfe,  (ig- 
nif.es  pretty  much  the  fame  as  Hy- 
ftericai  AfTeclion  :  which  fee  :  but 
in  Phyfics,  any  watery  Exhalations. 
On  which  Subjebl  Dr.  Halley  hath 
fl'.eAn,  T  hat  if  an  Atom  of  Water 
be  expat-dcd  into  a  Shell  or  Bubble 
whole  Diameter  Omil  be  ten  ^times 
as  great  as  before,  fuch  an  Atom 
will  be  fpecifcally  lighter  than  Air, 
and  will  rife  fo  long  as  that  Flatus, 
Of  warm  Spirit,  which  frll  feparated 
it  from  the  Mafs  of  Water,  Ihall 
continue  to  diftend  it  to  the  fame 
Decree.  Bat  then  that  Warmth  de- 
dining,  and  the  Air  growing  cooicr, 
and  withal  fpecifcally  lighter,  thefe 
Vapours  will  Bop  at  a  certain  F».e- 
pion  of  the  Air,  or  elfe  defeend. 

if  therefore  it  fnould  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  whole  Earth  were  covered 
with  Water,  and  that  the  San,  as 
now,  fhould  make  his  diurnal  Courfe 
round  it,  this  learned  Perfon  thinks, 
that  the  Air  would  be  irnp-egnated 
with  a  certain  Quantity  of  aqueous 
Vapour?,  which  it  would  retain  in 
it  like  Salts  diOblved  in  Water;  and 
that  the  Sun  in  the  Day-time  warm¬ 
ing  this  Air,  that  Part  of  the  At- 
mofphere  woikl  fudain  a  greater 
Proportion  of  Vapours  (as  warm 
Water  will  hold  more  Salts  dillblved 
in  it  than  cold)  which  on  the  Ab- 
fcnce  of  the  Vapours  at  Night  w'culd 
be  cUfeharged  in  Dews. 

And  in  this  Cafe  he  concludes, 
there  could  be  no  Diverfty  of  Wea¬ 
ther,  other  than  periodically  every 
Year  abke  ;  the  Mixture  of  all  ter- 
reftrious,  faline,  and  heterogeneous 
Vapours  being  here  excluded  :  v^'Mch 
he  judges  to  be,  when  imrioully 
compounded  and  driven  by  W'inds, 
the  Caufes  of  thofe  various  Scafons 
arid  Changes  of  Weather  v/hich  we 
now  f rid. 


But  if  indead  of  an  Earth  covered 
all  over  with  V/ater,  you  fuppofe 
th^  Sea  interfperfed  about  wide  and 
fpacioLis  Tracts  of  Lands,  and  alfo 
divided  by  high*  Ridges  of  Moun¬ 
tains,  fuch  as  the  F^rtneau,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Apennins,  in  Europe ;  Eau- 
rus,  Caucafus,  Ima.us,  iA c.  in  Ajta  ; 
Mount  Atlas,  and  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon  in  Africa  ;  and  the  Andes, 
and  Apalachcdn  Mountains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  :  each  of  which  far  furpaifes  the 
ufual  Height  to  which  the  aqueous 
Vapours  of  thernfelves  afeend,  and 
on  the  Tops  of  which  the  Air  is  fo 
cold  and  rarify’d,  as  to  retain  but 
a  fmall  Part  of  thofe  Vapours  which 
are  brought  hither  by  the  Winds. 

The  Vapours  therefore  thus  raifed 
from  the  Sea,  and  by  the  Winds 
carried  over  the  low  Lands  to  thofe 
Ridges  of  Mountains,  are  there 
compelled  by  the  Stream  of  tlie  Air 
to  mount  with  it  up  to  their  Tops, 
where  the  Water  prefently  precipi¬ 
tates,  gleeting  '  down  by  the  Cran¬ 
nies  of  the.  Stones and  Part  of  the 
Vapour  entering  into  the  Caverns 
of  the  Hills,  the  Water  thereof  ga¬ 
thers,  as  in  an  Alembic,  in  the  Ea- 
fons  of  Stone  :  and  thefe  being 
once  full,  the  Overplus  of  the  \Va’- 
ter  runs  down  at  the  loweft  Place 
of  the  Bafon,  and  breaking  out  by 
the  Sides  of  the  Hills,  forms  fingle 
Springs  ;  many  of  which  running 
down  by  the  Valleys,  between  the 
Ridoes  of  the  Hills,  ar.d,  after  uni- 
ting,  ferm  little  Rivulets  or  Brooks  ; 
and  many  of  thefe  meeting  again 
in  a  common  Channel,  form  large 
Rivers. 

Varicofan  Corpus,  the  fame  as  Cor¬ 
pus  Pyraniidale  ;  which  lee. 

V art  etas,  Variety  ;  the  fourth  Sub- 
divinon  in  the  Linn^an  Syftein  ;  it 
comprehends  the  various  Appear¬ 
ances  obfervable  in  Plants  produced 
Irom  the  Hme  kind  of  Seed.  The 

Caufes 
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Caufes  of  this  Variety  arc  the  Diffe¬ 
rences  of  Climate,  Sitaation  or  Soil  ; 
and  the  Mode  of  their  Appear^^nce 
is  either  in  Magnitude,  Plenitude, 
Shape,  Colour,  Tafte,  or  Smell. 

the  Small  Pox,  a  Di- 
Pemper  well  known,  and  to  be^  lo 
vaiioufiy  diverfify’d,  that  it  requites 
a  great  Variety  in  the  Method  of 
Management. 

Varix,  is  a  little  Dilatation  in  the 
Veins,  w'here  the  Dlood  turns  m  a 
kind  of  Eddy,  and  makes  a  fvnet 


upon  the  Part. 


J^cis  IS  a  fhort  V  ein  pailiiig 


from  the  Stomach  to  the  Spleen. 
And, 

Vafa,  is  applied  to  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Body  having  any  Refem- 
biance  to  Veilels,  which  aie,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Parts  or  Othces,  di- 
flinguiihed  into  Defere?7tia,  Fr^pa- 
rar.tia^  FaBea.^  oe?mnalici ^  ^ c. 

Vafa,  in  Botany  ;  Vegetables  are 
compofed  of  at  lealh  three  Species 
ofVeffels  ;  V afa  Succefa,  which 

convey  their  Juices ;  Utriciili,  which 
preferve  them  ;  and  Trachea,  which 
attract  the  Air,  like  the  Lungs  of 
Animals. 

Vofeuliferous,  are  fuch  Plants  as 
have,  befides  the  common  Calyx ^ 
a  peculiar  Vefiel  to  contain  tne 
Seed,  fometinies  divided  into  Cells  ^ 
and  thefe  have  always  a  monope- 
talous  Flower,  either  unilorm  or 
difform. 

Vajlm  Exiernus,  is  a  Mafcle  that 
comes'  from  the  Root  of  the  great 
F Tochuntcf and  Part  of  the  Finta 
jlfpera.  And, 

Fafius  }ntcr7ius,  arifes  from  the 
Root  of  the  leffer  Frocha^iter,  d  hey 
both  help  to  extend  the  Leg. 

Vegetables,  are  natural  Bodies  ha- 
vin'y  Farts  organically  formed,  but 
without  Senfadon.  Vegetables,^  in 
the  Linneean  Syilem  are  divided  into 
^he  feven  Families  or  I’ribes  follow¬ 


ing  ;  nslx..  1.  FunoJ,  MuHrrooms. 
2^/llgee,  Flags,  v/hofe  Roots,  Leaf, 
and  Stem  are  all  in  one.  3.  Mufd, 
Moffes,  whofe  Anthers  have  no  Fi¬ 
laments,  and  are  pdaced  at  a  Di- 
flance  from  the  Female  Flower, 
and  whofe  Seeds  alio  want  their 
proper  Tunic  and  Cotyledons.  ^4.  , 

Filices,  Ferns,  whofe  Frudificatiori 
is  on  the  Back  of  the  Leaves,  5. 
Gratnina,  Graffes,  which  have  fim- 
ple  Leaves,  a  jomted  Culm  or  Stem, 
a  glumofe  Calyx,  and  a  Rngre  Seed. 
FlFahnrf.,  Palms,  which  have  hm- 
ple  Stems  that  are  frondofe  at  the 
Summit,  and  have  their  Frudlifca- 
tions  on  a  Spadix  ihuing  froiii 
Spatha,  7.  Plants,  which  induce 
all  that  do  not  enter  into  the  other 
Diviiions.  d  hefe  are  Hefoaceoust 
when  they  die  down  to  the  Root 
e\^ery  Year ;  for  in  the  perennial 
Kinds,  the  Buds  are  all  produced 
on  the  Root  below' the  Surface  of 
the  Ground:  Shrubs,  when  their 
Stems  come  up  without  B-uds  :  and 
Trees,  when  their  Stems  come  up 
with  Buds.  Vegetables  are  each 
primarily  divifible  into  the  Root, 
the  Herb  or  Plant  itfelf,  and  the 
Fruaiheation  ;  which  fee.  Of  Ve¬ 
getation  Dr.  IFoodwuard  hath  made 
fome  ufcful  Experiments,  as  follow- 

eth  ,  r  ,r  '  ^ 

An.  Dcni.  1691.  I  chofe  (faith 

he)  feveral  Glafs  Phials,  that  were 
HI  33  near  as  poffible,  of  the  fame 
Shane  and  Bignefs.  After^I  had  put 
what  Water  1  thought  Ft  into  every 
one  of  them,  and  taken  an  Account 
of  the  V7eight  of  it,  I  Framed^  and 
tied  over  the  Orifice  of  each  Phial  a 
Piece  of  Parchment,  having  a  Hole 
in  the  Middle  of  it,  large  enough  to 
admit  the  Stem  of  the  Plant  1  de- 
haned  to  fet  in  the  Phial,  without 
confining  or  ibaitening  it,  io  as  to 
impede  its  Growth.  My  Intention 
in  this  was  to  prevent  the  incloled 
G  g  q.  Water 
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Water  from  evaporating  or  afcend- 
ing  any  other  way  than  only  thro’ 
the  Plant  to  be  fet  therein. 

Then  I  made  choice  of  fever al 
Sprigs  of  Mint,  and  other  Plants, 
that  were,  as  near  as  I  could  pol- 
fibly  judge,  alike  freili,  found,  and 
lively.  Having  taken  the  Weight 
of  each,  I  placed  it  in  a  Phial,  or¬ 
dered  as  above,  and  as  the  Plant 
imbibed  and  drew  off  the  Water,  1 
took  care  to  add  more  of  the  fame 
from  time  to  time,  keeping  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Weight  of  all  I  added. 
Each  of  thefe  Glaffes  were  for  bet¬ 
ter  Diilindlion,  and  the  more  eafy 
keeping  a  P^.egi^ler  of  all  the  Cir- 
cumftances,  noted  with  a  different 
Mark  or  Letter,  B,  C,  &c.  and 
all  fet  in  a  Row  in  the  fame  Window, 
fo  that  all  might  partake  alike  of 
Air,  Light,  and  Sun.  Thus  they 
continued  from  July  the  20th  to  Oc¬ 
tober  the  5th,  which  was  juft  77  Days. 
Then  I  took  them  out,  weighed 
the  Water  in  each  Phial,  and  the 
Plant  likevvife,  adding  to  its  Weight 
that  of  all  the  Leaves  that  had  fal¬ 
len  off  during  the  Time  it  flood 
thus.  An^  laftly,  I  computed  how 
much  each  Plant  had  gained,  and 
how  much  Water  was  fpent  upon  it. 
The  Particulars  are  as  follow  : 

A.  Cotnmon  Spear-Mint^  fet  in 
Spring-Water. 

The  Plant  weighed,  when  put  in 
^uly  20,  juft  27  Grains  ;  when  ta¬ 
ken  out  OSlober  5,  42  Grains  :  fo 
that  in  this  Space  of  77  Days,  it 
had  gained  in  Weight  i  5  Grains. 

'I  he  whole  Quantity  of  Water 
expended  during  the  77  Days, 
amounts  to  21^58  Grains;  confe- 
qnently  the  Weight  of  the  Water 
taken  up,  was  i70yy  times  as  much 
as  the  Plant  had  got  in  Weight. 

The  Specimen  D  had  feveral 
Euds  upon  it  when  frit  fet  in  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  thefe  in  fome  Days  became 


fair  Flowers,  which  were  at  length 
fucceeded  by  Berries.  Several  other 
Plants  were  tried,  that  did  not  thrive 
in  Water,  or  fucceed  any  better  than 
the  Cataputia  foregoing, 

The  Phials  F  and  G  were  filled, 
the  former  with  Rain,  and  the 
other  with  Spring- Water,  at  the 
fame  time  as  thole  above-mentioned 
w'cre,  and  flood  as  long  as  they  did ; 
but  they  had  neither  of  them  any 
Plant  :  my  Defign  in  this  being 
only  to  inform  myfelf  whether  any 
Water  exdialed  out  of  the  Glafi'es, 
otherwife  than  through  the  Bodies 
of  the  Plants.  7’he  Orifices  of  thefe 
two  Giafies  were  covered  with 
Parchment,  each  Piece  of  it  being 
perforated  with  a  Hole  of  the  fame 
Bignefs  with  thofe  of  the  Phials 
above :  In  this  I  fufpended  a  Bit 
of  Stick  about  the  'i'iiicknefs  of  the 
Stem  of  one  of  the  aforefaid  Plants, 
but  not  reaching  down  to  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  included  Water.  I  put 
them  in  thus,  that  the  Water  ia 
thefe  might  not  have  more  Scope 
to  evaporate  than  that  in  the  other 
Phials. 

Thus  they  flood  the  whole  77 
Days  in  the  fame  Window  with  the 
reft  :  when,  upon  Examination,  I 
found  none  of  the  Water  in  thefe 
wafted  or  gone  off  :  tho’  I  obferved, 
both  in  thefe  and  the  reft,  efpecially 
after  hot  Weather,  fmall  Drops  of 
Water,  not  unlike  Dew,  adhering 
to  the  Infide  of  the  Giafies ;  that 
Part  of  them,  I  mean,  that  was 
above  the  Surface  of  the  inclofed 
'Waters. 

The  Water  in  thefe  two  Glaffes 
that  had  no  Plants  in  them,  at  the 
End  of  the  Experiment,  exhibited 
a  larger  Quantity  of  terreftrial  Mat¬ 
ter  than  that  in  arty  of  thofe  that 
had  the  Plants  in  them  did.  The 
Sediment  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Phials 
was  greater,  and  the  Nuheculre  dif- 
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fufed  through  the  Body  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  thicker.  And  of  that  which  was 
in  the  others,  fome  of  it  procefeded 
from  certain  fmall  Leaves  that  had 
fallen  from  that  Part  of  the  Stems  of 
the  Plants  that  was  within  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  wherein  they  rotted  and  dilfol- 
ved.  The  terreilrial  Matter  in  the 
Rain-W'ater,  was  finer  than  that  in 
the  Spring- Water. 

Experiments,  Anno  1692. 

The  GlaiTes  made  ufe  of  in  this 
were  of  the  fame  Sort  yvith  tnofe  of 
the  former  Experiment  ;  and  co¬ 
vered  over  with  Parchment  in  like  - 

T 

Manner. 

The  Plants  here  were  all  Spear- 
Mint,  the  inpil  kindly,  frefh, 
fprightly  Shoots  I  could  chuie.  I'he 
Water  and  the  Plants  were  weighed 
as  above,  and  the  Phials  fet  in  a 
‘Line,  in  a  South  Window,  where 
they  flood  from  June  the  2d,  to  July 
the  28th,  which  was  jufl  56  Days. 

H  was  all  along  a  very  kindly 
Plant,  and  had  run  up  above  two 
Feet  in  height.  It  had  fnot  but  one 
confiderable  collateral  Branch ;  but 
had  fent  forth  many  and  long  Roots, 
from  which  fprang  very  numerous, 
though., fmall  and  ihort  leffer  Fibres. 
Thefe  leffer  Roots  came  put  of  the 
larger  on  two  oppof  te  Sides  for  the 
moft  part ;  fo  that  each  Root,  with 
its  Fibrillce,  appeared  not  unlike  a 
fmall  Feather.  To  thefe  Fibrillar, 
adhered  pretty  much  terrefirial  Mat¬ 
ter.  In  the  Water,  which  w'as  at 
the  laft  thick  and  turbid,  was  a  green 
Subflaiice,  refembling  a  fine  thin 
Conferva. 

The  Plant  1,  was  as  kindly  as  the 
former,  but  had  fhot  no  collateral 
Branches.  Its  Pvoots,  the  Waters, 
and  the  green  Subftance,  all  much 
as  in  the  former. 


) 

The  Plant  K,  though  it  had  the 
Misfortune  to  be  annoyed  with  very 
fmall  Infedls  that  happened  to  fix 
upon  it,  yet  had  fliot  very  con¬ 
fiderable  collateral  Branches,  and 
at  leaf  as  many  Roots  as  in  either 
FI  or  /,  which  had  a  much  greater 
Qiianrity'  of  terrefirial  Matter  adhe-. 
rino;  to  the  Extremities  of  them. 
The  fame  green  Subflance  here  that 
was  in  the  twm  preceding. 

The  Plant  L  was  far  more  flou- 
rifling  than  any  of  the  precedent  5 
had  feveral  confiderable  collateral 
Branches,  and  very  numerous  Roots, 
to  which  terrefirial  Matter  adhered 
'Very  copioufly. 

The  Earth  in  both  thefe  Glaffes 
was  very  fenfibly  and  confiderably 
wafled,  and  lefs  than  when  firft  put 
in.  The  fame  Sort  of  green  Sub¬ 
flance  here  as  in  thofe  above. 

The  Plant  M  was  pretty  kindly  ; 
had  two  fmall  collateral  Branches, 
and  feveral  Roots,  tho’  not  fo  many 
as  that  in  ti  or  I,  but  as  much  ter- 
refcrial  Matter  adhering  to  them,  as 
thofe  had.  The  Water  was  pretty 
thick,  having  very  numerous  fmall 
terrefirial  Particles  fwimming  in  it, 
and  fome  Sediment  at  the'  Bottom 
of  the  Glafs.  This  Glafs  had  none 


of  the  green  Matter  above-mentioned 
in  it. 

The  Plant  W  was  very  lively,  and 
had  fent  out  fix  collateral  Branches, 
and  feveral  P..oots. 

The  Glafs  O  had  alfo  Hyde-? ark 
Conduit- Water,  in  which  was  dif- 
folved  a  Dram  of  Nitre.  The  Mint 
fet  in  this  fuddenly  began  to  wither 
and  decay,  and  died  in  a  few  Daysj, 
as  likewife  did  t'wo  more  Sprigs  that 
were  fet  in  it  fucceffively.  In  ano¬ 
ther  Glafs  I  diffclved  an  Ounce  of 
good  Garden  Mould,  and  a  Dram 
of  Nitre.  And  in  a  third  half  an 
Ounce  of  Wood-aflies,  and  a  Dram 
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of  Mitre  ;  but  the  Plants  in  thefe 
fucceeded  no  better  than  in  the  for¬ 
mer.  In  other  Glafles  I  diilblved 
feveral  Sorts  of  Earth,  Clay,  Marls, 
and  Variety  of  Manures,  Cfr.  I  fet 
Mint  in  diftilled  Mint  water :  and 
other  Experiments  I  made  of  feveral 
kinds  to  get  Light  and  Information 
as  to  what  hafiened  or  retarded,  pro¬ 
moted  or  impeded  Vegetation. 

The  Giafs  P,  Hyde-Park  Conduit- 
Water  :  In  this  I  fxed  a  Giafs  Tube 
of  ten  Inches  long,  the  Bore  about 
one  fixth  of  an  Inch  in  Diameter, 
filled  with  very  fine  and  white  Sand, 
which  I  kept  from  failing  down  cut 
of  the  Tube  into  the  Phial,  !)y  tying 
a  thin  Piece  of  ^ilk  over  that  End  of 
the  Tube- that  was  downwards.  Up¬ 
on  Immerlion  of  the  lower  End  of 
it  into  the  Water,  this  by  little  and 
little,  afcended  quite  to  the  upper 
Orifice  of  the  T ube  :  and  yet  in  all 
the  56  Days  which  it  fcood  thus, 
a  very  inconfidtrable  Quantity  of 
Water  had  gone  off,  fcarcely 

20  Grains,  tho’  the  Sand  continued 
moiff:  up  to  the  Top  till  the  very 
laff.  The  Water  had  imparted  a 
green  Tindure  to  the  Sand,  quite 
to  the  very  Top  of  the  Tube:  And 
in  the  Phial,  it  had  precipitated  a 
greenifh  Sediment,  mixed  with 
black.  To  the  Bottom  and  Sides  of 
the  Tube,  as  far  as  ’twas  immer- 
fed  in  the  Water,  adhered  pretty 
much  of  the  green  Subffance  de- 
feribed  above.  Other-like  Tubes  I 
filled  with  Cotton,  Lint,  Pith  of 
Elder,  and  feveral  other  porous  ve¬ 
getable  Subftances,  fetting  feme  of 
them  in  clear  Water,  others  in  Wa¬ 
ter  tinged  with  Saffron,  Cochineal, 
Gfe.  And  feveral  other  Trials  were 
made,  in  order  to  give  a  mechani¬ 
cal  Reprefentation  of  the  Motion 
and  Diffribution  of  the  Juices  in 
Plants,  and  of  fome  other  Pkeeno- 


mena  obfervable  in  Vegetation, 
Several  Plants  being  alfo  fet  in  the 
Phials,  P,  S,  CrV.  ordered  in 
like  Manner  as  thofe  above,  in  Oe- 
toher,  and  the  following  colder 
Months  j  thefe  throve  not  near  fo 
much,  nor  did  the  Water  afeend  in 
nigh  the  Quantity  it  did  in  the  hot-  ' 
ter  Seafons,  in  wh  ch  the  before- 
cited  Trials  were  made. 

Vehicle^  in  general,  fignifies  what  . 
carries  or  bears  any  thing  along ;  as 
the  Serum  is  the  Vehicle  to  convey 
the  Blood-particles  ;  and  in  Phar¬ 
macy,  any  Liquid  to  dilute  another 
with,  or  to  adminiffer  it  in  to  a  Pa¬ 
tient,  is  thus  called. 

Ftlodtyy  is  the  Degree  of  Motion 
in  any  Body  ;  the  fame  as  Celerity. 

Vena,  a  Vein.  The  Veins  are 
only  a  Continuation  of  the  extreme 
capillary  Arteries,  refleded  back  a- 
gain  towards  the  Heart,  and  uniting 
their  Channels  as  they  approach  it, 
till  at  laff  they  all  form  three  large 
Veins  ;  the  Canja  dt/cendens,  which 
brings  the  Blood  back  from  all  the 
Parts  above  the  Heart ;  the  Canja 
a/cendens,  which  brings  the  Blood 
from  all  the  Parts  below  the  Heart; 
and  the  Porta,  which  carries  the 
Blood  to  the  Liver.  The  Coats  of 
the  Veins  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  Arteries,  only  the  mufcular 
Coat  is  as  thin  in  all  the  Veins,  as 
it  is  in  the  capillary  Arteries  ;  the 
Preffure  of  the  Blood  againff  the 
Sides  of  the  Veins  being  lefs  than 
that  againff  the  Sides  of  the  Arte¬ 
ries.  In  the  Veins  there  is  no  Pulfe,  ] 
becaufe  the  Blood  is  thrown  into 
them  with  a  continued  Stream,  and 
becaufe  it  moves  from  a  narrow  > 
Channel  to  a  wider.  The  capillary  j 
Veins  unite  with  one  another,  as  ) 
has  been  faid  of  the  capillary  Ar-  t 
teries.  In  all  the  Veins  which  are  ,? 
perpendicular  to  the  Horizon,  ex-  J 
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I  Ccptin^  tliofc  of  tlic  XJtcf'us  srid  of 
i  the  Porta,  there  are  fmall  Mem- 
I  branes  or  Valves  ^  fometimes  there 
is  only  one,  fometimes  there  are 
two,  and  fometimes  three  placed 
together,  like  fo  many  half  fhim- 
bles  duck  to  the  Side  of  the  Veins 
with  their  Mouths  towards  the 
Heart,  In  the  Motion  of  the  Blood 
towards  the  Heart,  they  are  preiled 
clofe  to  the  Side  of  the  V eins  ;  but 
if  Blood  fhould  fall  back,  it  mull 
hll  the  Valves  ;  and  they  being  di- 
ilcnded,  Ilop  up  the  Channel,  fo 
that  no  Blood  can  repafs  them. 

The  Veins  are  bed  defcribed  by 
i  becfinning  with  their,  T.  ranks.  The 
I  Trunk  of  the  Caaja  Dcjcendens  joins 
the  Trunk  of  the  Ca^va  Jfcendens, 
and  both  together  open  into  the 
right  Auricle  of  the  Heart.  On  the 
Infide  of  the  Vein  where  the  TrurTs 
join,  there  is  a  fmall  Protuberance, 
which  hinders  the  Biood  that  comes 
from  the  upper  Parts^  from  falling 
upon  that  from  the  inferior  Parts, 
but  diverts  both  into  the  Auricle, 
where  the  Canja  Dtfcendtm  joins  the 
Auricle ;  it  receives  the  coronary 
Vein  of  the-Pleart.  As  foon  as  it 
pierces  the  Pericardium,  it  receives 
or  Fena  fine  Part 
this  Vein  runs  along  the  right  Side 
of  the  Fertebra  of  the  Thorax,  and 
is  made  by  the  Union  of  the  Veins 
of  the  PAbs  on  each  Side.  Its  fmall 
End,  at  the  Diaphragma,  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  Branches,  which  com¬ 
municate  with  a  Vein,  fometimes 
from  the  Emulgents,  and  fometimes 
frofn  the  Ca^a  Afcendens.  T  he 
Cp^a  Defcendens  receives  next  ^  the 
Ihtercoftalis  Superior,  which  is  diftri- 
buted  in  the  Interllices  of  the  four 
firil  Ribs,  to  which  the  Azygos 
comes  not.  Remark,  That  the 
Branches  both  of  the  one  and  the 
other  run  in  the  Sinuses  which  are  on 
the  lower  Sides  of  the  Ribs.  San- 


micheUius  hath  obferved,  that  the 
Trunk  of  the  Cava  Defcendens  re¬ 
ceives  a  Branch  called  Pneumonicai 
’tis  this  Branch  w'hich  accompanies 
the  Art f via  Bronchialis  of  M.  Riiyfich* 
The  Trunk  of  the  Cava  Defcendens, 
as  foon  as  it  comes  to  the  i^laviculre, 
where  it  is  fuftained  by  the  Fhymiis, 
is  divided  into  two  Branches,  the 
one  goes  to  the  right,  the  other  to 
the  leif  j  they  are  called  Suhclavies, 
which  receive  feveral  other  Bran¬ 
ches  :  The  fril  is  the  Mammaria, 
which  comes  fometimes  into  the 
Cava,  before  it  divides  into  the  Suh- 
clavim ',  this  Vein  is  dillributed  m 
the  Breads,  and  frequently  it  goes 
lower,  and  makes  an  Anaftomofiis 
with  fome  Branches  of  the  Epigaf- 
trica.  The  fecond  is  the  Mediaftina, 
which  is  ordinarily  one  Opening 
into  the  Trunk  of  the  Cava,  it  goes 
to  the  Mediaflinum  and  Fhyrnus. 
The  third  is  the  Cervicalis  or  F <irte- 
hr  alls,  which  goes  up  to  the  F ertehr^ 
of  the  Neck,  and  calls  fome  Bran¬ 
ches  bv  the  bye  to  the  Medulla  Spi¬ 
nalis.  "  The  "fourth  is  the  Mufcula 
inferior,  which  comes  fometimes 
into  the  Jugulars  ;  ’tis  dillributed 
through  the  inferior  Mufcles  of  the 
Neck,  and  the  fuperior  of  the  Bread, 
The  Branch  that  anfwers  this,  is 
called  Mufcula  pofierior,  becaufe  ’tis 
dillributed  in  the  Mufcles  which  are 
in  the  hind  part  of  the  Neck.  After 
that  the  Rami  Suhclavii  are  come 
out  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Bread,  they 
are  called  Axillares  ;  they  receive 
the  Scapularis  internus  and  externus, 
which  go  to  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Scapula,  and  to  the  Glands  m  the 
Arm -pits  ;  then  they  are  divided 
into  two  Branches  ;  the  fupenor^  is 
called  Cephalica,  and  the  iuierjor 
Baflica.  Into  the  B  a  flic  a  open  the 
Thoracica  fuperior,  which  gees  to  the 
Duers  and  Mufcles  of  the  Bread ; 
and  the  Thoracica  inferior,  which 
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fpreads  itfclf  upon  the  Side  of  the 
Bread:,  by  feverai  Branches  which 
comtnunicate  by  AnaJicrnoJjs  with 
the  Branches  of  the  Ar.-ygos^  under 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Breaft.  The 
Subclanjii  receive  alfo  the  'Jugulares 
externi  Is’  inicrnu  which  go  to  the 
Head.  The  'jx^gulares  txtcrni  afcend 
towards  the  Ears,  where  they  di¬ 
vide  into  two  Branches,  the  one  in¬ 
ternal,  the  other  external.  The  in¬ 
ternal  goes  to  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Mouth,  and  of  the  Gs  Hyoides.  The 
external  lying  upon  the  Paroiidesy 
divide  into  two  Branches,  of  which 
one  is  fpread  thro’  all  the  Face,  and 
the  Branches  of  the  one  S^de  unite 
with  thofe  on  the  other  Side,  and 
form  the  Fenci  Frontis :  The  other 
Branch  goes  to  the  Temples  and 
hind  Head.  The  uguiares  inter?:! 
afcend  to  the  Bafis  of  the  Craniu???, 
where  they  are  divided  into  two 
Branches,  of  which  the  greateil  open 
into  the  Sinus  Lateralis  of  the  Dura 
Mate?y  by  the  Holes  thro’  which  the 
8th  Pair  of  Nerves  come  out  •  the 
leaf!  goes  to  the  Pta  Mater,  by  the 
Hole  v/hich  is  nigh  the  Cclla  T urci- 
ca.  The  BafJica  and  Cep  ha  lie  a  are 
the  two  principal  Vqins  in 'the  Arms 
and  Hands.  The  Cephalica  creeps 
along  the  Arm  between  the  Skin 
and  the  Mufcles ;  it  divides  into  two 
Branches  :  The  external  Branch 
goes  down  to  the  Wrift,  whererit 
joins  the  Bafilica,  and  turns  up  to 
the  Back  of  the.  Bland,  where  it 
gives  a  Branch  which  wakes  the 
Sal'catella  between  the  Ring-finger, 
and  the  little  Finger.  The  Aintients 
ufed  to  open  this  Vein  in  Difeafes 
of  the  Head,  in  continued  and  in¬ 
termitting  Fevers  ;  but  the  Moderns 
approve  not  of  this  particular  Prac¬ 
tice  ;  fnee  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,  there  is 
no  Dinerence  whether  one  be  blood¬ 
ed  in  the  Cephalha,  MAdana,  or 


Bajilica,  The  internal  Branch  of 
the  Cephalica,  together  with  a 
Branch  of  the  Bafilica,  makes  the 
Mediana.  The  Bajilica,  which  is 
the  inferior  Branch  of  the  Axillaris, 
divides  into  three  Branches,  under 
the  Tendon  of  the  IvhcfcuLs  PeAo- 
ralis.  The  frd  Branch  accompa¬ 
nies  the  fourth  Branch  of  Nerves 
that  goes  to  the  Arm.  The  fecond 
is  called  Profundus ;  it  reaches  be¬ 
low  the  Elbow,  where  it  divides  into 
two  Branches  ;  the  one  external, 
which  goes  to  the  Thumb,  the  Fore¬ 
finger,  and  to  the  Mufeuli  Exienfares 
Carpi  ;  the  other  internal,  w'hich 
goes  to  the  Middle-finger,  to  the 
Ring-finger,  to  the  Little- finger,  and 
to  the  inner  Mufcles  of  the  Head. 
The  third  Branch  is  called  Suheuta- 
ncus,  towards  the  inner  Condyle  of 
the  Arm  ;  it  divides  into  the  Rair.us 
Anterior  and  Pojitrior :  The  firF 
goes  under'  the  Mufcles  of  the  IJlria 
to  the  Little-finger,  where  it  joins 
a  Branch  of  the  Cs'phalica  ;  the  fe¬ 
cond,  near  to  the  Elbow,  fends  out 
a  Branch  which  goes  to  the  V/rift; 
then  it  unites  with  the  Cephalica 
Interior,  and  forms  the  Medicmd. 
The  Mediana,  which  is  made  pf 
the  Cephalica  Interior,  and  the  fe¬ 
cond  Branch  of  the  Bamus  Suheu- 
tar.eus  of  the  Bafilica,  divides  into 
two  Branches  upon  the  Radius ;  the 
one  external,  called  Cephalica  Polli- 
cis,  which  runs  between  the  Thumb 
and  the  Fore -finger  ;  the  other  in¬ 
ternal,  which  goes  between  the 
Ring  finger  and  the  Middle-finger, 
and  fometimes  between  this  lall  and 
the  Fore-finger.  The  T  runk  of  the 
Aficetidens,  between  the  Heart 
and  th.e  Diaphrogma,  does  not  lie 
upon  the  Vertebrae,  but  runs  at  a 
fmall  DLlance  from  them.  At  the 
Ldaphragma  it  receives  the  Phrenica 
or  Diaphragmatita.  WhfM  it  has 
pierced  the  Diaphragtna^  L  receives 

fome 


fome  large  Branches  from  the  Li¬ 
ver  ;  then  the  Can; a  Afcendcns  ac¬ 
companies  the  great  Artery  from 
the  Liver  to  the  fourth  Vertehra  of 
the  Loins,  where  it  divides  into 
two  great  Branches  called  Ihaci  ; 
but  before  this  Divifion,  it  receives 
four  Branches  from  each  Side.  The 
Lril  u  t\\Q  Fen  a  Adi fofa,  or  Rcnalis^ 
which  is  fpread  on  the  Coat  and  hat 
that  covers  the  Reins.  The  fecond 
is  the  Ftfza  Emulgezis,  which  goes  to 
the  Kidney,  where  it  divides  into  fe- 
veral  more  Branches,  The  third  is 
the  Vena  Spermatica,  deferibed  under 
P  arts  of  Generation,  which  fee,  The 
fourth  is  the  Vena  Lumha>  is,  which 
is  not  always  one,  but  often  two  or 
three  on  each  Side,  which  they  di¬ 
vide  into  fuperior  and  inferior  ;  they 
are  bellowed  on  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Loins,  and  on  the  PeAtonremn.  They 
fometimes  call  the  lafc  Branch  of  the 
Lumbar  is,  Mufcida  fuperior.  - 

There  are  fome  Anatomiils  who 
have  obferyed,  that  there  is  a  Branch 
of  the  Lumbaris  which  enters  the 
Cavity  of  the  Vertebra,  and  afeends 
to  the  Brain  ;  which  gave  them  oc- 
cafion  to  think,  againft  all  Proba¬ 
bility,  that  the  Seed  defeended  by 
that  Vein  from  the  Brain.  A  little 
below  the  Emulgents,  the  great  Ar¬ 
tery  goes  above  the  Cansa  :  and 
then  the  Cua'a  divides  into  two 
Branches  called  Iliac  a,  becaufe  they 
pafs  above  the  Ilia  to  go  to  the 
Thighs.  Near  this  Divifion  they  re¬ 
ceive  one  or  two  Branches  called  Ve¬ 
na  Sacra  ;  they  go  to  the  Medulla 
of  the  Oj  Sacrum.  Then  the  Vena 
Iliac  a  divide  into  two  Branches,  the 
one  internal,  and  the  other  external. 
TTe  internal  receives  two  Branches, 
the  Mufculn  Mcdi.a,  which  is  fpread 
thro’  the  Muicies  of  the  Thigh  ;  the 
Hypogaf-'ica,  which  is  fometimes 
double,  and  fpread  about  the  Sphinc¬ 
ter  of  the  A.^us ;  therefore  ’tis  called 


the  Hamorrhoidalis  Externa.  The 
Iljpogafirica  is  fpread  alfo  upon  the 
Body  of  the  Bladder,  upon  the  Ma¬ 
trix  and  its  Neck,  7’he  external 
Branch  of  the  Iliac  a  receives  three 
Branches,  two  before  it  goes  into 
the  P eritonaum,  and  the  third  after 
it  goes  out  of  it.  The  frit  is  the 
Vena  Epigafrica,  which  Comes  rare-^ 
]y  into  the  Cruralis ;  it  goes  to  the 
Peritovaum,  afeends  to  the  Mufeuli 
Recli,  w'here  it  reincounters  the  M.am- 
maria,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  Anaflomofis.  The  fecond  is  the 
Vina  Pudezida kis  fpread  upon  the 
Parts  of  Generation.  The  third  is 
the  Mufcnla  inferior,  it  goes  towards 
the  Articulation  of  the  Femur,  and 
is  diftributed  to  the  Mufcles  of  this 
Part.  The  Iltaca  exterior,  after  it 
hath  received  all  thefe  Branches, 
takes  the  name  Cruralis,  and  then 
receives  fix  Branches  more.  The 
frft  is  the  Vezia  Sephana,  which  goes 
down  under  the  Skin  along  the  In- 
fide  of  the  Thigh  and  Leg,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  Nerve  which  lofes  it- 
felf  at  the  inner  Ankle.  The  Sa- 
phana  turns  toward.s  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Foot,  where  it  gives  feveial 
Branches,  of  wTich  fome  go  to  the 
great  Toe.  The  fecond  is  the  If 
chias  minor,  this  Vein  is  little;  ’tis 
fpent  on  the  Mufcles  and  Skin  which 
are  about  the  upper  joint  of  the 
Femur.  The  third  is  the  Mufcula 
Externa,  becaufe  it  goes  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh.  On 
the  other  Side  of  the  Cruralis,  juft 
oppofite  to  the  Beginning  of  this 
Vein,  there  goes  out  anotlier  called 
Mufcula  Interna,  which  goes  to  the 
internal  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh.  The 
fourth  is  the  pnpUtaa,  made  of  two 
different  Branches  united  together ; 
it  goes  hraight  down  by  the  Ham  to 
tlie  Heel ;  it  lies  pretty  deep,  upon 
which  account  it  can  hardly  be 
opened.  The  Branches  which  ap¬ 
pear 
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pear  in  this  Place  are  not  of  this 
Vein.  The  fifth  is  x\\QSuralis,  which 
is  pretty  big,  and  which  divides  in¬ 
to  two  Branches,  the  one  external, 
which  is  leaft,  the  other  internal, 
which  is  biggeft.  Each  of  thefe 
Branches  divide  again  into  two 
more ;  the  one  external,  the  other 
internal.  The  Sitralis  diftributes  its 
Branches  upon  the  Fat  of  the  Leg, 
and  makes  with  the  Branches  of  the 
Poplitaai  all  thofe  Plexus  of  Veins 
which  are  confpicuous  on  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Foot.  The  fixth  and 
lail:  Branch  of  the  Crvralis  is  the 
Ifchias  tnajor^  which  goes  alfo  to 
the  Mufcles  and  Fat  of  the  Leg,  and 
33  divided  afterwards  into  feveral 
Branches,  which  are  diftributed  to 
the  Toes'. 

Venmim,  Poifon  ;  which  fee. 

Venerea  Lues,  See  Lues. 

Veneris  OEflrur/i,  the  Heat  of 
Love;  expreiles  the  utmoft  Extafy 
or  Defire  of  Enjoyment  in  Coition. 
And  fome  are  of  Opinion,  that  in- 
fedlioas  Women  are  moil  apt  to 
communicate  the  Poifon  to  another 
when  they  are  thus  excited  with 
Defire  ;  whereas  with  Indifference 
they  might  admit  the  fame  Inter- 
courfe  v^ithoLit  giving  the  In%dion. 

Vinter^  fignifies  any  Cavity,  and 
is  chiedy  applied  to  the  Head, 
Bread,  and  Ahdomer^  which  are 
called  the  three  Venter'L  Hence 
alfo. 

Ventricle^  is  a  Diminutive  of  the 
former,  and  applied  to  more  con- 
traded  Divifions,  as  fome  particu¬ 
lar  Parts  of  the  Brain,  Stomach, 
^2’r.  which  fee. 

Ventriloqui,  FeiTcns 

who  pretended  to  endt  articehi  e 
Sounds  out  of  their  Stomachs,  and 
were  fappofed  to  be  under  Pcfi'efl.on 
of  fame  evil  Spirit. 

Vt  rat  rum.  aHamcfcr  Uelhhare* 

Vermes i  Worms.  Vvdwnce,- 


Vermicular.,  is  applied  to  many 
Parts  of  the  Body,  for  their  Refem- 
blance  either  in  Shape,  or  Motion, 
to  Worms. 

Vermicular  Pulfe,  is  a  greater  De¬ 
gree  of  the  Formicans  Puljus ;  which 
lee. 

Vermifuge f  from  Vermis ,  a  Worm, 
and  fugo.,  to  put  to  flight,  is  any 
Medicine  that  deflroys  or  expels 
Worms. 

Vernacular,  is  any  thing  that  is  ■ 
particular  to  a  Country.  Whence  ^ 

Difeafes  that  reign  moft  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  Country  are  thus  called. 

Veruca,  is  a  Wart :  And, 

Verrucous,  is  applied  to  any  Ex- 
crefcencies,  having  refemblance  to  a 
Wart. 

Vertehrre  :  The  Spine  includes  all 
the  Bones  that  are  thus  called  ;  and 
by  it  we  underfland  that  Chain  of 
Bone  which  reaches  from  the  firll: 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck  to  the  Os  Coc- 
cygis  ;  they  are  twenty-four  in  num¬ 
ber,  befidcs  thofe  of  the  Os  Sacrum, 
feven  Vertebrae  of  the  Neck,  twelve 
of  the  Back,  and  five  of  the  Loins  ; 
they  lie  not  in  a  flraighl  Line,  for 
thofe  of  the  Neck  bend  inwards, 
thofe  of  the  Back  outwards,  for  en¬ 
larging  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax: 
thofe  of  the  Loins  bend  inwards,  . 
aeain,  and  thofe  of  the  Os  Sacrum 

iD  •  /* 

outwards,  to  enlarge  the  Cavity  of 
the  Eafon.  In  each  Vertebra  we 
ditdinguilh  two  Parts,  the  Body  of 
the  Vertebra  and  its  Proceffes ;  the 
Body  is  fofter  and  more  fpongious 
than  the  ProceiTes,  which  are  harder 
and  more  fohd.  The  fore-part  of 
ti)e  Body  is  round  and  convex ;  the 
hind  part  iomevvhat  concave  ;  its 
upper  and  lower  Sides  are  plain, 
each  cc  'ered  with  a  Cartilage  which 
\i  pretty  thick  forwards,  but  thin. 
back'.va.''ds,  by  which  means  we 
bend  cur  Bodies  forwards  ;  for  the 
Cartilages  yield  to  the  PrelTure  of  the 

Bodies 
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Bodies  of  the  Vertehrie^  which  in 


.  that  Motion  come  clofer  to  one  an¬ 
other.  This  could  not  be  effedted, 
if  the  harder  Bodie's  of  the  V ertehr^ 
were  clofe  to  one  another.  Each 
!  V eytebra  has  three  forts  ot  ProceiTes 
towards  its  hinder  Part,  two  tranl- 
verfe  or  lateral,  one  on  each  Siae  ; 
they  are  nearer  the  Body  of  the 
V ertthra  than  the  reft.  In  each  of 
them  there  is  a  'Tendon  of  the  V  er- 
tebrai  Mufcles  inferted.  Pour  ob¬ 
lique  Froceiies,  two  on.  the  upper 
Parc,  and  two  on  the  lower;  by, 
thele  the  Vertebrae  are  articulated  to 
one  another  :  and  one  acute  on  the 
hindermoll  Fart  of  the  Vertebra. 
Thefe  Froceiies,  with  the  hinder 
or  concave  Part  of  the  Body  of  the 
Vertebrte,  for  in  a  large  Hole  in  each 
Vertebra,  and  all  the  Holes  anfwer- 
ing  one  another,  make  a  Cnannel 
for  the  Defcent  of  the  Spinal  Mar¬ 
row,  which  fends  out  its  Nerv^es  to 
the  feverai  Parts  of  the  Body  by 
Pairs,  thro’  two  fmall  Holes  formed 
by  the  joining  of  four  Notclies  in 
the  Side  of  each  fuperior  and  infe¬ 
rior  Vertebra.  The  V ertebra  are  arti¬ 
culated  to  one  another  by  a  Gin- 
glpnus ;  for  the  two  defceiioing  ob' 
li’que  ProceiTes  of  each  fuperior  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  iNeck  and  Back  have  a 
little  Dimple  in  their  Extremities, 
wherein  tney  receive  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  two  afeending  oblique 
ProceiTes  of  the  inferior  Vertebra',  fo 
that  the  two  afeending  ProceiTes  of 
each  Vertebra  of  the  Neck  and  Back 
are  received,  and  the  two  defeending 
do  receive,  except  the  firft  of  the 
Neck,  and  laft  of  the  Back  ;  but 
the  afeending  ProceiTes  of  each  V er- 
tehra  of  the  Loins  receive,  and  the 


Body  of  ail  the  Vertebra  forwards 
reacning  from  the  hrft  of  the  Neck 
to  the  Os  Sacrum  :  There  is  another 
Membrane  v/hich  lines  the  Canal, 
made  by  the  large  Plole  of  each 
Vertebra,  which  alfo  ties  theifi  ^1^ 
together.  Beftdes,  the  Bodies  of 
each  Vert ehra  are  tied  to  osie  .ano- 
ther  by  the  intervening  Cartilages ; 
and  the  Tendons  of  the  ATuiclcs, 
which  are  inferted  in  their  1  rocef- 
fes,  tie  them  together  behind.  Iftus 
Structure  of  the  Spi?ie  is  the  very  <• 
beft  that  can  be  contrived;  for  had 
it  been  all  one  Bone,  we  could 
have  had  no  Motion  in  our  Backs  5 
had  it  been  of  two  or  three  bones 
articulated  for  Motion,  the  Mtdulla. 
Spinalis  muft  have  been  necefiarily 
bruifed  at  every  Angle  or  Joint .  , 
beiides,  the  whole  would  not  have 
been  fo  pliable  for  the  feverai  Po- 
ftures  we  have  occalion  to  put  our- 
felves  in.  If  it  had  been  made  of 
feverai  Bones  without  intervening 
Cartilages,  we  fhould  have  had  no 
more  life  of  it,  than  if  it  had  been, 
but  one  Bone.  If  each  V trtehra  had 
had  its  own  diftina  Cartilage,  it 
mir^'ht  have  been  eafily  diilocated. 
And  laftly,  the  oblique^  Proceffes  of 
each  fuperior  and  inferior  Vertebra 
keep  the  middle  one,  that  it  can. 
neither  be  thru  ft  backwards  nor  for¬ 
wards  to  comprefs  the  Medulla  Spi¬ 
nalis.  Thus  much  of  the  Vertebra 
in  general,  but  becaufe  they  are 
not  all  alike,  we  ftiali  therefoie  de- 
feend  to  a  more  particular  Exami¬ 
nation.  The  {tv QVi  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck  differ  from  the  reft  in  this, 
that  they  are  fmaller  and  harder. 
Secondly,  That  their  tranfverfe  Pio- 
ceffes  are  perforated  for  the  Paftage 
of  the  vertebral  Veftels.  Thirdly, 


two  defeending  are  received,  contra¬ 
ry  to  thofe  of  the  Neck  and  Back. 
''J’he  Vertebra  are  all  tied  together 
by  a  hard  Membrane  made  of  ftreng 
and  large  Fibres :  It  covers  the 


That  their  acute  ProceiTes  are  fork¬ 
ed  and  ftraight  ;  bat  beftdes  this, 
the  firft  and  fecond  have  Tomething 
peculiar  to  themfelv'es.  *Ihe  firit, 
H  h 
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Is  called  'JtUs^  is  tied  to  the 
Head,  and  moves  with  it  upon  the 
fecond  femicircularly  its  afcending 
oblique  Procefi'es  receive  the  I'u- 
bercles  of  the  Occiput^  upon  which 
Articulation  the  Head  is  only  mo 
ved  forwards  and  backwards  j  and 
its  defcending  Procefles  receive  the 
afcending  Pioceifes  of  the  fecond 
Vertebra.  It  has  no  acute  Procefs, 
that  it  might  not  hurt  the  Adlion  of 
the  Mujluli  Redi',  but  a  fmall  Tu¬ 
bercle,  into  which  the  fmall  Liga¬ 
ment  of  the  Head  is  inferted.  Jn 
the  fore  part  of  its  great  Hole  it  has 
a  pretty  large  Sinus, f  in  which  lies 
the  Tooth-iike  Procefs  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  Vertebra,  being  faflened  by  a 
Ligament  that  riles  from  each  Side 
of  the  Sams,  that  it  comprefs  not 
the  Medulla  Spinalis.  It  has  two 
fmall  Si72us's  in  its  upper  Part,  in 
which  the  tenth  Pair  of  Nerves  and 
the  vertebral  Arteries  lie.  The  fe¬ 
cond  is  called  Epijiropheus,  or  Verte¬ 
bra  Dentata  ;  in  the  middle  between 
-its  two  oblique  afcending  ProceSes, 
it  has  a  long  and  round  Procefs  like 
a  Tooth,  which  is  received  into  the 
forefaid  Sinus  ;  upon  it  the  Head 
■with  the  frfl  Vertebra  turns  half 
round,  as  upon  an  Axis.  The  Ex- 
txemity  of  this  Procefs  is  knit  to  the 
Qcapiit,  by  a  fmall  but  flrong  Liga- 
'  ment.  A  Luxation  of  this  I'ooth  is 
mortal,  becaufe  it  compreffes  the 
Medulla  Spinalis.  The  third  V erfe- 
hra  is  called  Axis  ;  and  the  four 
.following  have  no  Name,  nor  any 
peculiar  Difference.  The  twelve 
Vertebra;  of  the  Back  differ  from  the 
reli  in  this,  that  they  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  Neck,  and  fmaller  than 
thofe  cf  the  Loins  :  their  acute  Pro- 
ceffes  Hope  downwards  upon  one 
another :  they  have  in  each  Side  of 
their  Bodies  a  fmall  Dimple,  where¬ 
in  they  receive  the  round  Extremi 
ties  of  the  Ribs  ;  and  another  in 
their  traniverfe  Frocefles,  v\’hi'.h  re¬ 


ceives  the  little  Tubercle  near  thtft 
Extremity  of  the  Ribs.  The  Arti¬ 
culation  of  the  twelfth  with'  the 
hrll  of  the  Loins  is  by  Arthrodia^  for 
both  its  afcending.  and  defcending 
obliqtte  Proceffes  arc  received.  The 
live  Vertebra  of  the  Loins  differ 
from  the  reff  in  this,  that  they  are 
the  broadell,,  and  the  laft  of  them 
is  the  largeff  of  all  the  Vertebra. 
Their  acute  Proceffss  are  broader, 
Oiorter  and  wider  from  one  ano*- 
ther,  their  Tranffrerfe  longer,  to 
fupport  the  Bowels,  and  the  MuL 
cles  of  the  Back  j  they  are  not  pe- 
forated  as  thofe  of  the  Neck,  nor 
have  they  a  Dimple  or  Sinus  as  thofe 
of  the  Back.  The  Cartilages  which 
are  betwixt  their  Bodies  are  thicker 
than  any  of  the  reft.  The  Vtrtebra 
of  the  Os  Sacrum  grow  fo  clofe  to¬ 
gether  in  Adults,  as  that  they  make 
but  one  large  and  folid  Bone,  of 
the  Figure  of  an  l/Aceles  Triangle, 
whofe  Bafts  is  tied  to  the  laft  Vtree- 
bra  of  the  Loins,  and  the  upper 
Part  of  its  Sides  to  the  //m,  and 
its  Point  to  the  Os  C^occygis.  It  is 
concave  and  fmooth  on  its  fore-fide, 
but  convex  and  unequal  on  its  back- 
fide.  It  hath  five  Holes  on  each 
Side,  but  the  Nerves  pafs  only  thro’ 
the  five  on  its  fore-fide.  Its  acute 
Proceffes  or  Spines  are  fiiorter  and 
lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Loins,  and  the 
lower  is  always  Chorter  than  the  up¬ 
per.  'Lhe  Os  Coccygis  is  joined  to 
the  Extremity  of  the  Os  Sacrum  \  \x. 
is  compofed  of  three  or  four  Bones, 
of  which  the  lower  is  ftill  lefs  than: 
the  upper,  till  the  laft  ends  in  a 
fmall  Lartilage;  it  refembles  a  little 
Tail  turned  inwards  :  Its  Ufe  is  to 
fuftain  the  ilraight  Gutj  it  yields  to 
the  Preffure  of  the  Foetus  in  Women 
in  Travail,  and  Midvvives  ufe  to 
thruft  it  backwards,  but  fometimes 
rudely  and  violently,  which  is  the 
occalion  of  great  Pain,^  and  of  fe- 
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veral  bad  EiTeas.  From  what  has 
b'een  faid  it  is  eafy  to  underftand 
how  the  Motion  of  the  Back  is  per¬ 
formed  ;  tho’  each  particular  Vdite- 
hra  has  but  a  very  fmall  Motion,  yet 
the  Motion  of  all  is  very  confider^ 
able.  We  have  laid,  that  the  Head 
moves  only  backwards  and  forwards 
upon  the  hilt  evtehra^  and  fenii 
circularly  hpon  tire  fecond.  The 
fmall  Protuberaace  which  vye  have 
remarked  in  the  Bone  of  the  innd 
Head,  falling  upon  another  in  the 
frk  Vertebra,  hops  the  Motion  of 
the  Head  backwards,  that  it  com- 
prefs  not  the  Spinal  Marrow  ;  and 
when  the  Chin  touches  the  Sternum, 
it  can  move  no  farther  forwards. 
The  oblique  or  femi- circular  Mo¬ 
tions  are  limited  by  the  Ligament 
which  ties  the  Procefs  of  the  fecona 
Vertebra  to  the  Head,  and  by  thofe 
which  tie  the  firft  to  the  fecond 
Vertebra.  The  Motion  of  the  other 
Veriehrre  of  the  Neck  is  not  fo  ma- 
nifeft  ;  yet  it  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Vertehree  of  the  Back,  becaufe 
their  acute  Proceifes  are  fhort  and 
flraicxht,  and  the  Cartilages  vyhich 
arc  "^betw'een  their  Bodies  thicker. 
The  twelve  Vertebree  of  the  Back 
have  the  leak  Motion  of  any,  be- 
caufe  their  Cartilages  are  thin,  their 
acute  Proceffes  are  long,  and  very 
near  to  one  another  ;  and  they  are 
hxed  to  the  Ribs,  which  neither 
move  foinvards  nor  backwards.  But 
the  greateft  Motion  of  tiie  Lactc  is 
performed  by  the  Vertetr.-e  of  the 
Loins,  becaufe  their  Cartilages  are 
thicker,  and  their  acute  Proceifes  are 
at  a  greater  Diftance  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  for  the  thicker  the  Cartilages 
are,  the  more  we  may  bend  our 
Body  forwards  ;  and  the  greater  Di- 
hance  there  is  betw'ixt  the  acui.e  Pro* 
ceffes,  the  more  we  may  bend^  our- 
felves  backwards.  This  is  ineStiUC- 
ture  and  Motion  of  the  Vertdree, 
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when  they  are  in  their  natural  Pofi* 
tion  :  but  we  find  them  alfo  in  feve- 
ral  Perfons  feveral  ways  dillorted. 

If  the  Verieb>'re  of  the  Back  kick 
out,  fuch  as  have  this  Deformity  are 
faid  to  be  Bunch-back’d  ;  and  in 
fuch  the  Cartilages  which  are  be¬ 
tween  the  Vertebra?  are  very  thin  and 
hard  forwards,  but  confid,  rably 
thick  backwards,  where  the  objique 
Proceffes  of  the  fnperior  and  inferior 
Vertebra  are  at  a  conhderable  Di- 
kance  from  one  another,  which  Di- 
kance  fills  up  with  a  yiicous  Sub* 
kance.  This  Inequality  of  the  Ihick- 
nefs  of  the  Cartilages  happens  ei¬ 
ther  by  a  Relaxation  or  VVeaknefs  of 
the  Ligaments  and  h/Iufcles,  which, 
are  fakened  to  the  Back  iide  of  the 
Vertebra :  In  which  Cafe  their  Art- 
tagoniks  finding  no  Oppofition,  re¬ 
main  in  a  continual  Contradion,  and 
confequently  there  can  be  no  Mo¬ 
tion  m  tfioio  Vertebra.  If  this  De¬ 
formity  has  been  from  the  Womb, 
then  the  Bones  being  at  that  time 
foft  and  tender,  the  Bodies  of  the 
V ert eh*' a  partake  of  the  fame  In¬ 
equality  as  the  Cartilages.  If  the 
Bunch  be  towards  one  Shoulder,  for 
Example  towards  the  right,  then 
the  Cartilages  on  that  Side  are  very 
thick,  but  thin  and  dry  on  the  other 
Side  :  On  the  left  Side  the  oblique 
Jpofhy/es  come  dofe  together  but 
on  the  right  there  is  a  conhderable 
Dikance  betwixt  them  ;  and  the- 
Ligaments  and  Mufcles  are  greatly 
extended  on  the  right  Side,  but 
thofe  on  the  left  are  much  contract¬ 
ed.  If  the  Vertebra  are  dikorted 
inwards,  all  Things  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  Face :  The  Cartilages,  and 
fometimes  the  Vertebra,  are  very 
thick  forwards,  but  very  thin  and 
hard  backwards  :  The  acute  and 
oblique  Proceffes  are  very  clofe  to 
one  another,  and  the  Ligaments 
upon  the  Bodies  of  the  Vertebra 
H  h  z  afc 
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are  greatly  relaxed,  but  the  Muf- 
cles  and  Ligaments  which  tie  the 
Procefies  together  are  very  much 
contradcd.  Thefe  Didortions  fel- 
dom  happen  in  the  V ertehra^  of  the 
Loins ;  but  fuch  as  are  fo  mlferabje, 
have  little  or  no  Motion  of  their 
Back. 

Vertex^  is  the  Crown  of  the  Head, 
htuated  between  the  Sinciput  and  Oc¬ 
ciput  ;  hence  alfo  figuratively  it  is 
ufed  for  the  Top  of  any  thing. 
And  hence, 

Verticillate  Plants^  are  fuch  as 
have  their  Flowers  intermixed  with 
fmall  Leaves  growing  in  a  kind 
of  Whirls  about  the  Joints  of  a 
Stalk,  as  Penny  -  Royal,  Hore- 
hound,  Cf c. 

Vertic’ty^  is  the  Property  of  the 
Load-done,  to  turn  to  a  particular 
Point. 

Vertigo :  This  is  the  Appearance 
of  vifible  Obje61s  that  are  without 
Motion,  as  if  they  turned  round, 
attended  with  a  Fear  of  Falling, 
and  a  Dimnefs  of  Sight.  Now  it 
is  manifeft,  that  an  Objedl  will 
feem  to  move  circularly,  if  the  I- 
mages  which  proceed  therefrom 
fall  fuccefiively  upon  different  Parts 
of  the  Retina  :  As  for  Inftance,  go¬ 
ing  towards  the  left  Side,  while  the 
Objedl  is  really  without  Motion, 
and  the  Images  flowing  therefrom 
always  reprefent  the  fame  Diftance, 
fuch  an  (dbjefl  will  appear  moving 
in  a  Circle ;  for  in  the  Retina  the 
Images  are  reverfed,  and  painted 
in  a  contrary  Situation.  And  this 
may  be  done  when  the  Objeft  is  at 
reft,  and  the  Eye  only  moved  :  for 
whether  the  Objeft  moves,  and  the 
Eye  is  at  reft,  or  the  Object  refts 
while  the  Eye  is  moved,  the  Rays 
flreaming  from  the  Obje<5t  will  not 
fall  upon  the  fame  Part  of  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Eye :  And  therefore, 
fince  we  judge  of  the  Changeable- 


nefs  of  Place  in  which  an  Objedl 
exifts,  from  the  Changeablenefs  of 
the  Place  where  the  Objehl  is 
painted  ;  an  Objedi  abfolutely  at 
reft  may  feem  to  turn  round  by  the 
Eye  being  in  Motion.  ‘Again,  the 
Objedl  and  Eye  being  both  v/ith- 
out  Motion,  the  Rays  will  not  al¬ 
ways  fall  upon  the  fame  Place,  if 
the  optic  Nerve  be  alone  in  Mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  therefore  flnee  a  right  and 
an  oblique  Incidence  do  not  excite 
the  fame  Tremors  in  the  Nerves, 
and  the  fame  Species  of  Motion,  if 
the  cpcic  Nerve  only  be  moved, 
and  the  Objedl  be  at  reft,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  fhift  its  Situation,  that  is,  by 
the  Change  of  Place  in  which  it  is 
reprefen  ted. 

Vejica.  See  Bladdery  which  it  fig- 
nifies :  Whence,  from  their  Refem- 
blance  in  Shape, 

Vejica  Biliariay  is  the  Bag  which 
holds  the  Gall.  Sqq  Linger.  And, 

Vejica  JJrinariay  is  a  Diftindtion 
fometimes  given  to  the  common 
Bladder. 

V ejicatoria,  are  external  Applica¬ 
tions,  which  occafion 

Vejication  :  Which  is  the  rifing  up 
of  Blifters,  or  little  Bladders. 

Vejiculay  a  Diminutive  of  Vejicay 
and  applied  to  the  fame  Parts,  or 
thofe  that  are  fmaller  in  Bulk ;  as 
the 

Vejiculcs  adipojee.  See  Fat :  and 

Vejiculce  feminalet.  See  Genera¬ 
tion  y  Parts  ofy  proper  to  Men, 

V ejpertilionum  AleVy  Bats  Wings, 
fo  called  from  their  Shape.  See  Ge^ 
nerationy  Parts  ojy  proper  to  Wo?nen. 

Vejlibulumy  is  a  Cavity  in  the  Os 
petrofuniy  behind  the  Fenejlra  Qua¬ 
lity  and  is  covered  with  a  fine  Mem¬ 
brane.  See  Cranium. 

Veterinaria,  otherwife  called  Mu- 
lo-medicinay  is  that  part  of  Medicine 
which  has  the  Bodies  of  Cattle  for 
its  Objedls  ;  and  w'as  in  good  Efteem 
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Hmon<T  the  Ancients  ;  but  the  Mo¬ 
derns  have  left  it  wholly  to  be  ma¬ 
naged  by  illiterate  Perions  ;  though 
if  it  were  to  fall  into  good  Piands, 
it  n’. rrVit"  rrj'f^tlv  conducc  to  the  Ini- 
provanint  of 'the  Art  of  Fhyfic  in 
general  ;  F'cgetius  has  vvro  e  a  book, 
npon  this  Subjea,  under  the  Title 

of  Mtdo-Medicina. 

Fibration,  is  properly  the  Swing 
or  Motion  of  a  Pendulvjn,  ^  ti.nd 
thence  comes  to  be  ufed  lor  ad  tre¬ 
mulous  or  undulating  Motions  ha¬ 
ving  any  Releinblance  tlieieun...o. 

Viodia,  Watching.  See  Narco- 

Villi,  in  Anatomy,  are  the^  fame 
as  Fibres ;  and  m  Botany  fm?dl 
Hairs  like  the  Grain  of  Pladi  or 
Shag,  with  which,  as  a  kind  of  Ex- 
crelcence,  fome  Frees  do  aoounu. 

Virga,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  ^  the 
Penis  ;  and  in  Botany  for  Sprouts, 
or  Suckers, 

Vi  i  gin  ale  Claujlnuni,  the  fame  as 

H';men.  ,  .  , 

Vir  {incus  Morbus,  the  Virgins 
Difeafe,  the  fame  as  Chlorojts. 

Virus,  fignihes  ilnflly  any  Poi- 
fon.  Hence, 

Virulent,  is  ufed  for  a  Diftemper 
attended  with  dreadful  Symptoms. 

Vis,  fignifles  any  Force.  Whence, 
Vis  Accderatrix,  See  Acce  eration. 
And, 

Vis  Centrifugal,  See  Cenirijugal 
Force.  And, 

Fis  CiUtrigeta.  See  Centripetal 
Force.  And, 

Vis  Inertia.  See  Nature,  Laavs 
cf.  And, 

VisMotrix.  Sec  Motion.  And, 

Vis  Stimulans.  See  Stimulate. 

Vis  NiUe,  is  ufed  particnlaily  by 
the  learned  Bocrhaa^vc,  to  hgnify^ 
the  joint  ABion  of  all  tne  Paits  oi 
a  human  Body,  whereby  the  Ma¬ 
chine  is  contiauaiiy  recruited  and 
put  in  Order.  '  But  when  any  thing 


proves  too  hard  to  be  conquered  by 
fhis  Vis,  a  Difeafe  enfucs  :  Nature 
is  over-burdened,  and  if  it  cannot 
be  lelTened  or  thrown  off,  the  Dif¬ 
eafe  either  pioves  mortal,  or  be¬ 
comes  incurable. 

Vijcera,  fignihes  any  of  the  Bow¬ 
els  or  Intrails,  all  which  may  com- 
modioudy  be  divided  into  three 
kinds,  njiz.  Chjlopata,  Uropc^a,  and 
Spermatepata,  or  Veffels  ferving  lor 
the  Preparation  of  the  Chyle,  the 
Urine,  and  the  Seed. 

Vi  faddy  or  Vifeofiy,  from  Ntfeus, 
Bird  lime  ;  the  Quality  of  fometning 
that  is  vifcid  or  vifeous,  that  is  glu¬ 
tinous  and  fticky.  Vifcid  Booies 
are  thofe  which  confid  of  Parts  fo 
implicated  within  each  other,  that 
they  refift  a  long  Time  a  complete 
Separation  ;  and  rather  give  way  to 
the  Violence  done  them,  by  ilretch- 
ino-  or  extending  every  way,  i  he 
Humours  of  the  Body  and.  Blood  it- 
felf,  from  a  V  ariety  of  Caules,  become 
vifcid  ;  whence  Obilruedons,  iAc. 

Vifion.  For  the  phyfical  Caufe 
of  Vifion,  fee  Eye.  And  the  Man¬ 
ner  by  which  external  ObjeFis  do 
affea  the  naked  Eye,  is  thus  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  by  the  Writers  m 
Optics, 

Suppofe  ah  c^n  Objea,  i  k  le  m 
the  Globe  of  the  Eye,  ^furni&ed 
with  all  its  Coats  and  Humours, 
but  here  the  Cryilalbne  Humour, 

<r  0  h,  is  only  exprefied,  as  being 
principally  concerned  in  forming 
the  Image  in  the  Fund  of  the  Eye. 

1 .  From  each  Pomt  of  the  Ob- 
iea  we  may  conceive  Rays  bowing 
to  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye  i  kv  as  here 
from  the  middle  Point,  h,  there 
proceed  the  Rays  h  g,  b  0,  b  h, 
thefe  by  means  ot  the  Coats  and 
Plumours  of  the  Eye,  and  efpeciaby 
by  the  Crvftailine  Humour  g  h, 
are  reFraaed  and  brought  togetner 
on  the  Pa'tina,  or  Fund  of  the  Eye, 
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in  the  Point  e  j  and  there  the  Point 
^  is  reprefented.;  ,For  vvq  may  con¬ 
ceive'^  the  Cryllalline  Humour  g 
asi.it  were  a  Convcx-Glafs,  in  the 
Hoie  of  a  dark  Chamber  /  I  m 
’Bv.b  d  e  f  the  dikind  Bafe  of 
this  GlaC. 

Wnar  is  here  faid  of  the  Point 
and  its  Repreientation  at  e,  may  be 
undetrdood  of  all  the  other  Points 
in  the  Objects,  as  of  a  and  e,  each 
their  Reprefentation  at  f  and  d : 
For,<>:  according  to  Sir  Ijaac  Nt^'tonh 
bell  Hypothefis  of  Xhght,  each  Ray 
has  its  innate  Colour,  and  fo  will 
feprefent  it  where  it  falls. 

z.  As  in  a  dark  Chamber  that 
has  a  Hole  furniHicd  with  a  Con- 
vex-glafs,  if  the  Paper  that  is  to 
receive  the  Image  in  the  dillind 
Bafe,  be  either  nigher  to,  or  far¬ 
ther  from  the  Glafs  than  its  due  Di- 

'  '  '9 

ftance,  the  Reprefentation  thereon, 
is  confufed  :  For  then  the  Radius 
Pencils  do  not  .  exadiv  determine 
with  their  .Apices  on  the  Paper;  but 
thofe  from  one  Point  arc  mixed  and 
confufed  with  thofe  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  Point,  So  in  the  Cafe  of  plain 
Vihon,  ’tis  requifite  that  the  Pencils 
fhould  exadly ^..determine  their  Apices 
2iX  d  e  f  on  the  ^Hetina,  or  die  Vi- 
iion  is  not  diftind.  .a 

Therefore  Nature  has  fo  contri¬ 
ved  the  Eye,  that  it  Ihould  have  a 
Power  of  adapting  itfelf  in  fome 
meafare  to  nigh  and  diilant  Ob- 
jeds ;  for  they  requird  different 
Conformation  of  the  Eye,  becaufe 
the  Rays  proceeding  from  the  lu¬ 
minous  Points  of  nigh  Objeds,  do 
more  diverge  than  thofe  from  more 
remote  Objeds.  But  whether  this 
Variety  of  Conformation  coiifids  in 
the  Cryftalline’s  approaching  nigher 
to,  or  removing  farther  from  the 
Retina^  or  in  the  Crykalline’s  af- 
fuming  a  different  Convexity,  fome- 
times  greater,  foxnetimes  iefs  accord¬ 
ing  as  is  requifue,  is  left  to  tiih 
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|;crutiny  of  others,  and  particularly 
tmhe  curious  Anatomifts.  This  only 
may  be  faid,  that  either  of  thefe  Me¬ 
thods  will  ferve  to  explain  the  vari¬ 
ous' of  the  Eye:  And 
that  both  thefe  may  attend  each 
other,  a  lefs  Convex  Crystalline 
requires  an  Elongation  of  tfie  Eye, 
^.nd  a  more  Convex  Cryllalline  re- 
<^uires  a  {hortening  thereof;  As  a 
more  fiat  convex  Objecl-Glai's,  or 
of  a  larger  Sphere,  requires  a  lon- 
gei'  T.  ube  :  And  one  protuberant, 
bulging,  or  of  a  fmaller  Sphere,  re- 
4quires  a  fiiorter  Tube. 

3.  By  the  former  Figure  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  Rays  from  each  Point  of 
the  Objea  are  all  confufed  together 
on  the  Pupil  in  g  h,  fo  that  the  Eye 
is  placed  in  the  Point  of  the  greateil 
Confufion  :  but  by  means  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours  and  Coats  thereof,  each  Cone 
of  Rayss  is  feparated,  and  brought 
by  itfelf  to  determine  in  its  proper 
Point  one  the  Retina^  there  painting^ 
difiinCily  tlie  vivid  Reprefentation  of 
the  Objedl,  which  Reprefentation  is 
there  perceived  by  the  leniitive  Soul. 

4.  We  are  like  wife  to  obferve, 
That  the  Repreientation  of  the  Ob- 
jedf  a  h  Cf  on  the  Fund  of  tne  Eye 
fed,  is  inverted:  For  fo  likew'ife 
it  is  on  Paper  in  a  dark  Room  ; 
there  being  no  other  Way  for  the 
Radius  Cones  to  enter  the  Eye,  or 
the  dark  Chamber,  but  their 
Axis,  a  0,  ho,  CO,  croffing  in  the 
pole  0  of  the  Cryftalline  or  Glafs. 

But  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that 
the  Eye  receiving  the  Reprefentation 
of  a  Part  of  an  Objedl  on  that  part 
of  its  Fund  which  is  lowermoft,  or 
nigheft  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  per¬ 
ceives  that  Part  of  the  Objedl  as  up- 
permoft,  or  fartheft  from  the  Centre 
of  the  Earth  ?  In  anfwer  to  this,  let 
us  imagine  that  the  Eye,  in  the  Point 
f,  receives  an  Impulfe  or  Stroke  by 
the  Ppotrufion  forwards  of  the  lu¬ 
minous  Axis  a  0 /,  from  the  Point 


of  the  Objedl  a  ;  mull  not  the  vifi.V'C^ 
Faculty  be  necefiarily  diieited, 
hereby  to  confider  the  Stroke,  as 
coining  from  the  Top  ec,  rather  than 
from  the  Bottom  c  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  (hbuld  be  diredled  to  conclude 
the  Reprefentation  of  the  Top  ? 

Thereof  we  may*^  be  ladsfied, 
by  fuppofing  a  Man  handing  on  his 
Head;  For  here,  tho’  the  upper 
Parts  of  Objeas  are  painted  on  the 
upper  Parts  of  the  Eyes,  yet  the  Ob- 
jedts  are  judged  to  be  eredl.  And 
from  this  Pofiarc  of  a  Man,  the- 
Reafon  appears  why  we  have  ufed 
the  Words  farthed  from  and  nigheii, 
to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  rather 
than  upper  and  lower  ;  for  iniithis 
Pofture,  becaufe-.tlre:  upper  Parts  of 
the  Objeas  are  painted  on  that  Part 
of  the  Eye  nigheii  the  Earth  (tho’ 
really  the  upper  Parc  of  the  Eye) 
they  are  judged  to  be  farthell  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Earth. 

What  is  faid  of  Erea  and  Reverfe 
.may  be  underllood  of  Sinifier  anT 

Dexter.  ^ 

5.  The  Image  of  an  eredl  Oh- 

jea  being  reprefented  on  the  Fu'"i’vT 
of  the  Eye  inverted,  and  yet  the 
fenfiiive  Faculty  ‘judging  the  Obd 
jea  erea,  it  follow's,  that  her!' 
the  Image  of  an  erea  Objedl  is*; 
painted  on  the  Fund  of  the  Eye 
erea,  the  Senfe  judges  that  Objedb 
to  be  inverted,  :'r  -  c  I. 

6,  The  Magnitude  of  an  Objea 

Is  eilimated  by  the  Angle  the  ObjecE 
fubtends  before  the  Eye.  1  hus, 
the  Length  of  the  Objedt  a  c,  is  efii-; 
mated  by  the  Angle^^  0  c,  f  0  d  •,  and' 
this  is  called  the  Optic  Angie.  * 

Whence  it  follows,  that  if  the 
Eye  were  placed  inilead  of  the  Glafs 
at  r/  (Fig.  2.)  a  b  c,  or  e  f  g, 
were  Objeas  ;  the  Eye  would  per¬ 
ceive  them  of  equal  Bignefs. 

The  Point  0,  which  is  the  Ver¬ 
tex  of  the  Optic  Angle,  is  varioufiy 
aihgned  by  various  Authors  :  fome 
H  h  4  placing 
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placing  it  in  the  Centre  of  the  Eye  ; 
others  in  the  Vertex  of  the  Cryf- 
taliine  ;  others  in  the  Vertex  of  the 
outward  Coat  or  Serena  of  the 
Eye  :  but  ’tis  a  Matter  of  no  great 
Confeqaence  where-ever  we  place  it ; 
for  according  to  the  Eignefs  of  this 
Angle  a  0  e,  the  Image  on  the  Fund 
of  the  Eye  is  bigger  or  lefs. 

7.  We  perceive  the  Rays  that 
flow  from  the  Point  I  do  proceed  to 
the  Eve  diverging,  as  ^  ^  0,  b  h. 

And  if  the  Objedt  a  c  were  infiniie- 
ly  diftant  from  the  Eye,  or  fo  diflant 
from  the  Eye,  that  the  Breadth  of 
the  Pupil  i  k  were  infenfible  in  coni- 
parifon  to  this  Diflance  ;  then  the 
Rays  h  g,  ho,  b  h,  would  proceed, 
as  if  it  were  parallel,  and  fo  fall  on 
the  Eye  ;  In  both  which  Cafes,  by 
means  of  the  Refradlions  of  the  Eye, 
they  are  brought  together,  and  paint 
the  Image  of  the  Point  b  on  the 
Fund  of  the  Eye  at  e. 

But  if  the  diverging  Rays  b  u, 
h  X,  (Fig.  I.)  that  flow'  from  the 
Point  h,  meet  the  Convex-Glafs  u  x, 
and  are  thereby  made  to  converge, 
as  u  /,  X  k,  and  fo  fall  on  the  Eye, 
and  there  pafling  thro’  the  Cryftal- 
line  g  h,  are  made  to  converge  yet 
more,  as  ie,  ke  :  here  they  crofs 
in  the  Point  c,  before  they  reach 
the  Retina  r  t,  and  confequently  do 
paint  thereon  the  Image  of  the  Point 
b,  confufedly,  for  ’tis  painted  on 
the  Space  r  /  ;  whereas  to  caufe  di- 
flindl  Viiion,  it  fhould  only  be 
painted  on  a  correfpondent  Point  on 
the  Retina. 

And  this  is  the  Fault  of  their 
Eyes,  who  are  called  Mfopes,  pur¬ 
blind,  or  'hort  flghted  :  For  in  them 
the  Cryflalline  is  too  convex  (as  in 
Fig  3  both  the' Convex  Glafs  and 
Cryllal'ine  joined  together,  make 
too  great  a  Convexity)  uniting  the 
Pvays  before  they  arrive  at  the  Re¬ 
tina  :  And  therefore  they  are  helped 


by 


by  Conca/e-GlalTes,  which  take  ofF 
from  the  too  .great  Convexity  of 
their  Cryllalline,  forae  Part  or  its 
refraflive  Power  t  Or  rather  thefe 
Concaves  make  the  Rays  diverge  fo, 
that  their  Cryftalline  (hall  be  fuffi- 
cient  only  to  bring  them  again  to¬ 
gether,  fo  that  they  be  not  touched, 
till  they  arrive  at  the  Fund  of  the 

Eye.  1  1  1  j 

Myopes,  are  alfo  helped  by  noid- 

incrthe  Objeft  very  near  ;  for  then 

the  Rays  that  fall  on  their  Eye  from 

any  fingle  Point,  do  more  diverge 

than  wEen  the  Eye  is  farther  from 

the  Point,  and  confequentiy  their 

too  convex  Cryftalline  doth  but 

fafhce  to  bring  them  together  on 

the  Retina. 

8.  On  the  contrary,  the  Eyes  of 
old  Men  have  their  Cryftalline  too 
flat  (as  Fig.  4.)  and  cannot  corred 
the  Divergence  of  the  Rays  h  u,  b  hy 
to  make  them  between  the  Retina 
r  t,  but  beyond  the  Eye  at  e. 
Wherefore  for  their  Help  it 
quifite  they  add  the  adventitious 
Convexity  of  a  Glafe,  that  both  it 
and  the  Cryftalline  together,  ^^7 
be  fufhcient  to  unite  the  Rays  juft 
at  the  Retina.  And  from  hence  it 
appears,  that  Spedacles  help  ^old 
Men,  not  by  magnifying  an  Objed, 
but  by  m)aking  its  Appearance  di- 
ftind  ;  for  old  Men  cannot  read  the 
largeft  Print  without  Spedacles,  and 
yet  with  Spedacles  they  read  the 
fmalleft ;  though  thefe  with  Speda- 
cles  do  not  appear  fo  large  as  thofe 
without  Spedacles. 

9.  V/hat  is  faid  of  the  confufed 
or  diftind  Reprefentation  of  a  Point 
in  the  Objed,  may  be  underftood 
of  the  confufed  or  diftindl  Repre¬ 
fentation  of  the  whole  Objed  :  at 
leaft  for  thofe  Farts  that  lie  pret'y 
nigh  adjacent  to  tj>at  Pomt  t..at  is 
looked  at.  For  here  we  do  no  h-e 
a  Point,  in.  the  ftrjd;  -Sex.e  ■  r 
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Mathematicjans,  but  in  a  phy^lc^l 
Senfe,  for  the’ fmalleft  Part  iinagi- 
nable  ;  and  the  .wholenGbjefl  conV 
fifting  of  fuch  Points,  what  is  fnewn  ' 
of  one  Point,  may  be  underftood 
of  every  Point  in  the  Objed.  ‘  •  - 

Diuind  Vifjon  is  catded  when  the 
Pencils  of  Rays  from  each  Point  of 
an  Objed  do  accurately'  determine 
in  correfpondent  Points  of  the  image 
on  the 

Confufed  Vifion  is  caafed  when 
thefe  Pencils  intermix  one  with  an¬ 
other. 


Clear  Vifion  is  caufed  by  a  o-reat 
C^imntjty  of  Rays  in  the  fame  Pen¬ 
cil  illuminating  the  correfpondent 
Point  of  the  Image  ilrongly  and 
vigoroufiy.  i: 

Faint  Vifion  is  when  a  few  Rays 
make  up  one  Pencil  ;  and  though 
this  may  be  dilHnd,  yet  ’tis  dark 
and  obfeure  ;  at  leak  not  fo  bright  ‘ 
and  Prong,  as  if  mofe  Rays  con¬ 
curred.  >  . 

Fifitatioii':  Epidemical  and  Pefii- 
lential  Difeafes,  are  by  fpme  thus 
called,  from  a  Suppofition  of  their 
being  fent  immediately  from  Hea¬ 
ven,  as  a  Token  of  divine  Wrath. 

Vifual  Pointy  is  in  the  Horizontal 
Line,  wherein  all  the  ocular  Rays 
unite  ;  as  when  a  Perfon  Hands  in  a 
kraight  long  Gallery,  wherein  looks-, 
ing  forward,  the  Sides,  Floor,  and 
Ceiling  feem  united,  and  touch  one 
another  ip  a  Point  or  common 
Centre. 


Vijual  Rays,  ^ee  Rays. 

Vittty  Life,  is  a  circulating  Blood. 
Vitaly  is  every  Thing 
Life  i  And^ 

Vital  Faculty y  is  that  whereby  the 
Heart  and  Arteries  beat,  and  keep 
on  the  due  Motion  of  the  Blood. 
This  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  the 
Continuance  of  Life. 

V itrificaiiony  is  changing  any 

thing  into  Glafs.  ‘ 


having 
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Viirioi,  a  Saline  cryftaUlne 
Crete,  compofed  ot  Metal  finite 
ivitli  a  certain  Acid,  called  the  Vi¬ 
triolic  Acid.  'Fhere  are  three  Me¬ 
tals  with  which  this  Acid  is^  found 
naturally  combined,  Zinc,  Copper, 
and  iron:  witir  the  fril  it  forms  a 
white,  with  t-he  fecond  a  blue,  and 

with  the  third  a  green  S?dt. 

Ftojiparom,  from  n>in;ns,  alive, 
and  pario,  to  bring  forth;  are  ad 
fuch  Creatures  as 'bring  lorth  tuCir 
Young  living  and  peifett. 

U Ueratton,  and, 

■IJlcus,  is  a  preternatural  Difcharge 
of  Matter  of  various  kinds  from  any 
Part,  from  a  Solution  or  Dimonti- 

'  Ulna,  called  alfo  fomeumes  Fo- 
dle.  FUhsy  and  Cubitus,  is  a  loiig 
and  hard  Bone,  with  a  Ca^ty  m  its 
Middle;  it  lies  on  the  Inhde  ot  tne 
Fore^Arm,  reaching  from  the  bi- 
bow  to  the  Wrift.  It  is  big  at  Its 
hpper  End,  ard  grows  fmaikr  to  its 
lower  End.  At  its  upper  it  has  two 
ProceEes,  which  are  received  into 
the  fore  and  hind  Sinus's  of  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Humerus.  The  rore- 
hioft  Prbcefs  is  fmall  and  (hort. 
a'he  hindmod,  called  ’OAsKPctiov,  is 
bi-ger  and  longer :  It  days  tde  hore- 
A?m,  when  it  comes  to  ftiaight 
Line  with  the  Arm.  Betwixt  thefe 
Froceffes,  it  has  a  femi-circular  5.- 
nus,  which  receives  the  inner  Protu¬ 
berance  of  the  lower  End  of  the 
Humerus,  upon  which  vve  bend  and 
extend  our  Fore-Arm.  And  along 
the  Middle  of  that  there  runs  a  imaU 
Ridge  by  which  this  Bone  is  arti¬ 
culated  to  the  Humerus  by  Gingly- 
mus. '  Had  the  Articulation  here 
been  an  Arthrodia,  the  Joint  mu 
Eave  been  much  weaker,  but  the 
Hand  could  have  received  no  more 
Mlotion  from  it  than  it  has  now 
frQin  the  bhoulder. 


The  Infide  of  this  upper  End  has 
a  fmall  Sinus,  which  receives  ^the 
Circumference  of  the  round  Head 
of  the  Radius,  ’  Its  lower  Extre¬ 
mity,  Which  is  round  and  fmall,' is 
received  into  a  Sinus  in  the  lovyer 
End  of  the  Radius ;  and  upon  tnis 
Extremity  it  has  a  Fort  and  fmall 
Procefs,  from  which,  tlie  Ligaments, 
which  tie  it  to  the  Bones  of  the 
Wrift,  arife.  This  Procefs  ferves  to 
keep  the  Bones  of  the  Wrift  m  their 

Place.  ,  ,  T.T  1 

Umbilicus,  is  properly  tne  Navel ; 

which  is  a  Colleaion  of  Vefteh 
wrapped  up  in  a  Production  of  the 
Chorion  and  Amnion,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  about  a  Foot  and  a  half 
lono^  that  the  Motion  of  the  Fcetus 
might  not  pull  the  Placenia  from  the 

Vvomb. 

Umhelllferous  Plants,  are  fuch  as 
have  their  Tops  branched,  and 
fpread  out  like  an  Umbrella,  on  each 
little  Subdivifton  of  which  there  is 
growing  a  fmall  Flower;  as  Fen- 
Ll  Dill,  and  the  Tops  of 

thefe  are  called  Usnbels  by  fome 
Writers. 

Un<ruis,  a  Nall,  which  fee. 

Unguis  Os.  See  Maxilla  Superior » 
Uniform  Motion,  See  Equable  Mo¬ 
tion. 

Fcice.  Larynx. 

Vola,  is  the  Palm  of  the  Hand, 
Volatility.  See  Sublimation. 

Volva,  in  Botany,  a  fort  of  Calyx 
fo  called,  from  its  involving  or  en- 
foldin'^  in  the  Fungi  or  Mufhroom 
Tribe,  where  it  is  membranaceous, 
and  rent  on  all  Sides. 

VoHulus.  Sitt  Iliac  PaJjJon. 

Vnmer  Os.  See  Maxilla  Superior, 
t^omica  Pulmonum,  is  ufed 
ferently  for  a  Poypus,  or  any  Col¬ 
leaion  of  foreign  Matter  in  the 
Lungs;  but  in  ftriCtnefs  fignifies  an 
Ulcer  therein^  which  difcharges  a 
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concreted  Matter  ;  fornetimes  mixed 
with  Blood  from  a  Corrolion  of  the 
Vellels. 

V omitoriuniy  the  fame  as  Emetic. 

Urachus.  See  Fa?‘tus. 

Ureut^  any  riling  that  is  hot  and 
burning,  from  uro,  to  burn. 

Urtiers,  are  two  long  and  fmall 
Canals,  which  come  from  the  Bafon 
of  the  Kidneys,  one  on  each  Side. 
They  lie  between  the  Doubling  of 
the  Peritenaum,  and  defeending  in 
the  Form  of  an  S,  they  pierce  the 
Bladder  near  its  Neck,  where  they 
run  hrft  fome  Space  betwixt  its 
Coats,  and  rhen  they  open  in  its 
Cavity,  They  are  com  poled  of  three 
Coats ;  The  hrlf  is  from  the  P,r/- 
tonreum:  I'lie  fecond  is  made  of 
fmall  oblique  mufcular  Fibres  :  and 
the  third,  which  is  very  fenfible,  has 
feveral  fmall  Glands,  which  feparace 
a  llimy  Liquor  to  defend  it  againd 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Urine,  The 
neighbouring  Farts  furnith  them 
with  Blood- V  elTels,  and  their  Nerves 
come  from  the  Intercoftals,  and 
from  the  ■  Vertebra  of  the  Loins. 
Their  Cavity  is  fornetimes  contraft- 
ed  in  three  or  four  Places,  cfpecially 
towards  the  Bladder.  Such  as  are 
fubjeft  to  the  Gravel,  and  given 
to  exceffive  Drinking,  have  them 
fornetimes  fo  much  dilated,  that  one 
may  pat  the  End  of  one’s  little  Fin¬ 
ger  into  them.  Their  Ufe  is  to  car¬ 
ry  the  Urine  from  the  Kidneys  to 
the  Bladder:  And  their  Cbilruc- 
tion  caufes  a  Suppreifion  of  Urine, 

Urethra^  is  a  Pipe  along  the  un¬ 
der  Side  of  the  Corpora  Ca^ernofa., 
which  is  about  i  2  or  i  3  Indies  long,, 
beginning  a.t  the  Neck  of  the  Blad¬ 
der,  from  which  it  receives  the  U¬ 


rine  ;  and  bending  to  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Os  Pubis,  it  turns  up  to  the 
Loots  Of  tlie  Corpora  Caooern'fu ,  and 
is  continued  to  the  End  of  the  Yard. 
I  he  Sides'  of  this  Pipe  are  compofed 
of  two  Membranes,  and  a  middle 
fpungy_  Subdance  like  that  of  the 
Corpora  Cu.njernofa,  except  at  the 
End  wnicn  joins  the  Neck  of  the 
Bladder,  where  the  Dirlance  between 
the  Membranes  is  fmall,  and  filed 
up  with  a  thin  and  red  glandulous 
Subhance,  whofe  excretory  Duds 
piercing  the  inner  Membrane,  pour 
into  the  Pipe  a  mucilaginous  Li¬ 
quor.  bee  Generation,  Putts  of, 
proper  to  M,  n. 

Urinaria  Fijiula,  the  fame  as  Ure¬ 
thra,  fo  called  from  its  Office,  to 
convey  the 

Vrtne,  which  is  that  Part  of  the 
Blood  that  waffies  oil'  by  the  Kid¬ 
neys.  And, 

Urinous,  is  any  thing  refembling 
Urine,  in  its  moh  fenfible  Qualities, 
as  Saltnefs,  Smell,  Uj c. 

Uterine  M-.dicine.s,  are  thofe  which 
tend  to  promote  the  natural  Dif- 
charges  of  that  Part,  or-fuch  as  are 
fuppofed  principally  to  affect  it. 

Uterui,  the  Womb.  See  Genera¬ 
tion,  Parts  of,  proper  to  Women. 

U-uea  Membrana,  and 

U^jea  'Tunica.  See  Eye. 

Vulneraria,  from  Vulnus,  a  "Wound, 
are  healing;  Medicines :  the  fame  as 
P'raumaiic',  which  fee. 

Vulva.  See  Generation,  Paris  of, 
proper  to  Women. 

Vulva  Cerebri,  an  oblong  Fur¬ 
row  in  the  Brain,  fo  called  from  its 
Likenefs  in  Figure  to  the  Vulva. 

Uvula.  See  Mouth. 
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Aking.  See  Narcotics. 

Watery  which  the  Che- 
mifts  call  Phlegmy  is  the 
fourth  of  the  five  chemical  Princi¬ 
ples,  .  and  one  of  the  Pafiive  ones. 
’Tis  never  drawn  pure  and  unmixed, 
which  makes  it  a  little  more  deter- 
five  than  common  Water.  "This 
Princiole  probably  contributes  much 
£0  the  Growth  ot  Bodies,  in  that  it 
both  renders  and  keeps  the  adiive 
Principles  fluid;  lo  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  conveyed  oy  Cir¬ 
culation  into  the  Pores  ot  the  mixed  ; 
and  .aifo,  becaufe  it  tempers  their 
exorbitant  Motion,  and  keeps  them 
together,  fo  that  they  are  not  fo 
eafily  and  foon  difiipated.  In  all 
fuch  Bodies,  whofc active  Subhances 
are  joined  and  united  pretty  clofely 
together,  as  in  common  Salt,  Tar¬ 
tar,  all -Plants  that  a,re  not  odorife¬ 
rous,  >  and  in  many'  animal  Bodies, 
this  Principle  is  the  fir  11  that  comes 
in  Diftillation.  But .  when  W ater  is 
mixed  with  volatile!  Salts,  or  with 
the  Spirit  of  Wine,.iDf  is  in  odorife¬ 
rous  Mixtures,  then  the;  volatile  Par¬ 
ticles  will  rife  and  come  away  firft. 

Lfaac  N.e^v tolly  defines  Water 
(when  pure)  to  be  a  very  fluid  Salt ; 
volatile,  and  void  of  ail  Savour  or 
Tafte  ;  and  it  feems  to  confift  of 
fmali,  fmooth,  hard,  porous,  fpheri- 
cal  Particles,  of  equal  Diameters,  and 
of  equal  fpecific  Gravities,  as  Dr. 
C hey ne  and  aifo  that  there 

are  between  them  Spaces  fo  large, 
and  ranged  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to 
be  pervious  on  all  Sides.  Their 
Smoothnefs  accounts  for  their  Biding 
eafily  over  one  another’s  Surfaces  ; 
Their  Sphericity  keeps  them  aifo 
from  touching  one  another  in  more 
Points  than  one  j  and  by  both  thefe, 


their  Frihiions  in  fiiding  over  one 
another,  is  rendered  the  leafl  pof- 
fible.  Their  Hardnefs  accounts  for 
the  Incowprtjffihilify  of  Water,  when 
’tis  free  from  the  Intermixture  of 
Air.  The  Porofity  of  Water  is  fo 
very  great,  that  there  is  at  leail 
forty  times  as  much  Space  as  Matter 
in  it,  for  Water  is  nineteen  times 
fpecifically  lighter  than  Gold,  and 
conwquently  rarer  in  the  fame  Pro¬ 
portion.  But  Gold  will  by  PrelTure 
let  Water  pafs  thro’  its  Pores,  and 
therefore  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
(at  leak)  more  Pores  than  folid 
Parts.  Now  ’tis  this  great  Porofity 
of  Water,  that  accounts  for  its  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecific  Gravity,  in  compa- 
rifon  of  Mercury  or  other  Fluids, 
and  alio  why  it  is  more  eafily  con¬ 
creted  into  a  folid  Form,  by  ad¬ 
ventitious  Matter  in  Freezing,  than 
other  Fluids  are.  Dr,  CAnyue  ob- 
ferves  rightly,  that  the  Quantity  os 
Water  on  this  Side  our  Globe  doth 
daily  decreafe,  feme  Part  thereof  be¬ 
ing  every  Day  turned  into  Anit-nal, 
Negetabley  MetaLmey  or  Mineral 
fiances  :  which  are  not  eafily  dif- 
foived  again  into  their  component 
Parts  :  For  feparate  a  few  Particles 
of  any  Fluid,  and  fafien  them  to  a 
folid  Body,  or  keep  them  afunder 
one  from  another,  and  they  are  no 
more  fiuid  ;  for  to  produce  Fluidity, 
a  confiderable  Number  of  fuch  Par¬ 
ticles  is  required.  [See  Fluidify.)  Moil: 
of  the  Liquors,  we  know,  are  form¬ 
ed  by  the  Cohefion  of  Particles  of 
different  Figures,  Magnitudes,  Gra¬ 
vities,  and  attraDive  Powers,  (fee 
Attraaion  and  Particles,)  fwimming 
in  Y)ure  Water,  or  an  aqueous  Fluid  ; 
which  feems  to  be  the  common  Bafis 

of  all.  And  the  only  Reafon  why 

there 
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there  arc  fo  many  Sorts  of  Water  dif¬ 
fering  from  one  another  by  different 
Properties,  certainly  is,  that  here 
the  CorpLifcles  of  Salts  and  Minerals, 
with  which  that  Element  is  impreg^ 
nated,  hre  equally  various.  Wine  is 
only  Water,  impregnated  with  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Grapes,  and  Beer  with  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Barley.  All  Spirits  feem 
to  be  nothing  but  W^'aier,  faturaied 
with  faiine  or  fulphureous  Particles. 
And  all  Liquors  are  more  or  lefs  flii- 
id,  according  to  the  greater  or  fmal- 
ler  Cbheffon  of  the  Particles,  which 
fwim  ih  the  aqueous  Fluid  ;  and  there 
is  hardly  any  Fluid  without  this  Co~ 
hefion  of  Particles,  not  even  pure 
W’^atei^  itfelf,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  Bubbles  which  fometimes  will 
iland  on  its  Surface,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Spirits  and  other  Liquors. 

For  the  Preffu  re  of  'Water,  and 
its  Effeds  in  Bathing,  See  Baths, 
And  concerning  medicinal  W^aters, 
fee  alfo  Bath,  and  Balnea. 

Web.  See  Pin  and  Web, 

W iight.  See  Graojity. 

White  Line.  See  Li'nea  Aihf^. 

Wind,  is  defined  to  be  the  Stream 
or  Current  of  the  Air;  and  where 
fuch  Current  is  perpetual  and  fxed 
in  its  Courfe,  ’tis  necefi'ary  that  it 
proceed  prom  a  permanent  uninter- 
mitcing  Caufe.  Wherefore  fomc 
have  been  inclined  to  propofe  the 
diurnal  Rotation  of  the  Ear:h  upon 
its  Axis,  by  which,  as  the  Globe 
turns  Eaihvards,  the  loofe  and  fluid 
particles  of  the  Air,  being  fo  ex¬ 
ceeding  light  as  they  be,  are  left  be¬ 
hind,  fo  that  in  refped  of  the  Earth’s 
Surface,  they  move  Weffw-ards,  and 
become  a  conflant  Eaflerly  Wind. 
This  Opinion  feems  confirmed,  in 
that  thefe  Winds  are  found  only 
near  the  EquinuBial,  •  in  thofe  Pa¬ 
rallels  of  Latitude,  where  the  diur¬ 
nal  Motion  is  fvviftefl: :  Bat  the  con- 
ilaiit  Calms  in  the  /itluniic  Sea, 


near  the  Equator,  the  Weffcrly 
Winds  near  the  Coaft  of  Guinea^ 
and  the  periodical  Wefierly  Men-^ 
foons  under  the  JEquator,  in  the 
Indian  Seas',  feemingly  declare  the  ■ 
Infufficiency  of  tliat  Hypothefls. 
Befides,  the  A.ir  being  kept  to.  the 
Earth  by  the  Principle  of  Gravity, 
would  in  Time  acquire  the  fame 
Degree  of  Velocity,  that  the  Earth’s 
Surface  moves  with,  as  well-  in  re- 
fpect  of  the  diurnal  Rotation,  as  of 
the  annual  about  the  Sun,  which  is 
about  30  times  fvvifter.  It  remains 
therefore  to  fubftitute  fome  othei* 
Caufe,  capable  of  producing  a  lik<? 
conflant  Effect,  not  liable  to  the 
fame  ObjeClions,  but  agreeable  to 
the  known  Properties  of  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Air  and  Water,  and  the 
Laws  of  the  Motion  of  fluid  Bodies^ 
Such  an  one  is  the  Action  of  the  Sun’s 
Beams  upon  the  Air  and  Water,  as 
he  paffes  every  Day  over  the  Oceans, 
coiiffd  red  together  with  the  Nature 
of  the  Soil,  and  the  Situation  of  the 
adjoining  Continents.  Therefore, 
according  to  the  Laws  of  Statics,, 
the  Adr,  which  is  lefs  rarefy ’d  or  ex¬ 
panded  by  Eleat,  and  confequently 
more  ponderoits,  muff  have  a  Mo¬ 
tion  round  thofe  Parts  thereof, 
which  are  more  rarify’d,.  and  lefs 
ponderous,  to  bring  it  to  an  jEqui- 
librium  ;  alfo  the  Prefence  of  the 
Sun  continually  fnifting  to  the  Weft- 
ward,  that  Part  towards  which  the 
Air  tends,  by  reafon  of  the  Rare- 
fadlion  made  by  his  greateft  Meridi¬ 
an  Heat,  is  W'.ith  him  carry’d  Weft- 
ward  and  confequently  the  Tendency 
of  the  whole  Body  of  the  lower  Air 
is  that  Way,  I'hus  a  general  Eafter- 
]y  Wind  is  formed,  which  being  im- 
prefied  upon  all  the  Air  of  a  vaft 
Ocean,  the  Parts  impel  one  the 
other,  and  fo'keep  moving  till  the  | 
next  Return  of  the  Sun,  whereby  fo  1 
much  of  the  Motion  as  was  loft,  is 

again 
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again  reftored  ;  and  thus  the  Eader- 
ly  Wind  is  made  perpetual.  Frem 
the  fame  Principle  it  follows,  that 
this  Eallerly  Wind  fhould  on  the 
North-fide  of  the  Equator  l>e  to 
the  Northwards  of  the  Eaft,  and  in 
South  Latitudes  to  the  Southwards 
thereof ;  for  near  the  Line  the  Air 
is  much  more  rarefy’d  than  at  a  grea 
ter  Diilance  from  it becaufe  the  Sun 
is  twice  in  a  Year  vertical  there,  and 
at  no  time  diftant  above  23  De¬ 
grees  F  •  At  which  Diftance  tlie 
Heat  being  as  the  Sine  of  the  Angle 
iff  Incidence^  is  but  little  fliort  of  that 
C)f  the  perpendicular  Ray.  Whereas 
under  the  '’Iropichs.,  tho  the  Sun  .(lay 
long  vertical,  yet  he  is  a  long  time 
47  Deg.  off ;  which  is  a  kind  of 
Winter,  wherein  the  Air  fo  cools, 
as  xhat  the  Summer-Heat  cannot 
Avarm  it  to  the  fame  Degree  with 
that  under  the  Equator.  Wherefore 
the  Air  towards  the  Northward  and 
.Southward  being  lefs  rarefy’d  than 
.that  in  the  Middle,  it  follows,  that 
from  both  Sides  it  ought  to  tend  to¬ 
wards  the  Equator,  This  Motion 
compounded  with  the  former  Ealler- 
,\y  Wind,  anfw'ers  all  the  PhdenG7nena 
of  the  general  Trade  Winds ;  which 
if  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Globe 
were  Sea,  would  undoubtedly  blow 
all  round  the  World,  as  they  are 
found  to  do  in  the  Atlantick  and 
Ethiopick  Oceans.  But  feeing  that 
fo  great  Continents  do  interpoie  and 
break  the  Continuity  of  the  Oceans, 
regard  muft  be  had  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Soil,  and  the  Pcfition  of  the 
high  Mountains,  which  are  the  two 
principal  Caufes  of  the  feveral  Va¬ 
riations  of  the  V/ind  from  the  for- 
raer  general  Rule;  for  if  a  Country 
lying  near  the  Sun,  prove  to  be  fiat, 
fandy,  and  low  Land,  fuch  as  the 
Defarts  of  Libya  are  ufually  reported 
to  be,  the  Heat  occafioned  by  the 
Kefiexions  of  the  Sun’s  Beams,  and 
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the  Retention  thereof  in  the  Sand, 
is  incredible  to  thofe  that  have  not 
felt  it ;  whereby  the  Air  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rarefy’d,  it^  is  neceffary 
that  this  cooler  and  more  denfe  Air 
Ibould  run  thitherwards  to  reilore 
JBquilihrmm:  This  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  Caufe,  why  near  the  Coafi: 
of  Guinea  the  Wind  always  fets  in 
upon  the  Land,  blowing  Wefterly 
infiead  of  Eailerly,  there  being  fuT 
ficient  Reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
inland  Parts  of  Africa  are  prodigL 
oufly  hot,  fince  the  northern  Bor¬ 
ders  thereof  were  fo  intemperate, 
as  to  give  the  Ancients  Caufe  to 
conclude,  That  all  beyond  the  Yro- 
picks  was  made  uninhabitable  by 
Excefs  of  Heat.  From  the  fame 
Caufe  it  happens,  that  there  are  fb 
conftant  Calms  in  that  Part  of  the 
Ocean,  called  x\iq  Rains for  this 
Tradl  being  placed  in  the  Middle, 
between  the  wefterly  Winds  blow¬ 
ing  on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea,  and 
the  Eallerly  Trade-winds  blowing 
to  the  V/eftwards  thereof,  the  Ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Air  here  is  indifferent 
to  either,  and  fo  ftands  in  equilibria 
between  both  ;  and  the  Weight  of 
the  incumbent  Atmofphere,  being 
diminiftied  by  the  continual  contra¬ 
ry  Winds  blowing  from  hence,  is 
the  Reafon  that  the  Air  here  holds 
not  the  copious  Vapour  it  receives, 
but  lets  it  fall  in  fo  frequent  Rains. 
But  as  the  cool  and  denfe  Air,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  its  greater  Gravity,  prefles  up¬ 
on  the  hoc  and  rarefyM,  ’tis  demon- 
ftrative,  that  this  latter  muft  afcend 
in  a  continual  Stream,  as  fail  as  it 
rarefies ;  and  that  being  afcended,  it 
muft  difperfe  itfelf  to  preferve  the 
^Equilibrium ;  that  is,  by  a  contrary 
Current  the  upper  Air  muft  move 
from  thofe  Parts  where  the  greateft 
Heat  is  ;  fo  by  a  kind  of  Circula¬ 
tion,  the  North  Eall  'Ihade-Wind 
below,  will  be  attended  with  a 

South- 
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South  Wefterly  above,  and  the 
South-Eafterly  with  a  North -Weft 
Wind  above.  That  this  is  more  than 
a  bare  Conjefture,  the  almoft  inftan- 
taneous  Change  of  the  Wind  to  the 
oppofite  Point,  vyhich  is  frequently 
found  in-  paffmg  the  Limits  of  the 
Trade-winds,  feems  to  affure  us; 
but  that  which  above  all  confirms 
this  Hypothefis,  is  the  Phenomenon 
of  the  Monfo^nsi  by  .this  means  moft 
eafily  folved, '‘^an(|>W’ithout  it  hard¬ 
ly  explicable.  Suppofing  therefore 
fuch  a  Circulation  as  above,  'tis  to 
be  confidered,  that  to  the  North¬ 
ward  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  there  is 
every  where  Land  within  the  ufaal 
Limits  of  the  Latitude  of  30,  viz. 
Afahia,  Ptrjia^  India,  ^c.  which 
for  the  fame  Reafon,  as  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  I^arts  of  Africa,  are  fub- 
jeft  to  infufFerable  Heats,  when  the 
Sun  is  to  the  North,  paffing  nearly 
vertical ;  but  yet  are  temperate 
enough  when  the  Sun  is  removed  to¬ 
wards  the  other  Tropick,  becaufe  of  a 
Ridge  of  Mountains  at  fome  Di 
fiances  within  the  Land,  faid  to  be 
frequently  in  Winter  covered  with 
Snow,  over  which’  the  Air,  as.  it_^ 
palles,  mull  needs  be  much  chilled. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the 
Air  corning  according  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  Rule,  out  of  the  North-Eaft  in 
the  Indian  Sea,  is  fometimes  hotter, 
fometimes  colder,  than  that  by 


which  this  Circulation  is  return¬ 
ed  out  of  the  South- Weft  ;  and 
r  by  confequence  fometimes  the  under 
Current,  or  Wind,  is  from  the 
North-Eaft,  fometimes  from  the 
South-Weft.  That  this  has  no  o- 
ther  Caufe,  is  clear  from  the  Times 
wherein  thefe  Winds  fet  in,  njiz.,  in 
April,  when  the  Sun  begins  to  warm 
thofe  Countries  to  the  North,  the 
South -WTft  Monfoons  begin,  anft 
blow  during  the  Heats  till  Ocioher ; 
when  the  Sun  being  retired,  and  all 
Things  growing  cooler  Northward, 
and  the  Heat  increafing  to  the 
South,  the  North-Eaft  enter  and 
blow  all  the  Wiprer  till  April  again. 
And  it  is  undoubtedly  from  the  fame 
Principle,  that  to  the  Southward  of 
the  Equator,  in  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  North-Weft  Winds  fuc- 
ceed  the  South  Eaft,  when  the  Sun 
draws  near  ^^  Iropic  of  Capricorn. 
See  Tide. 

Wolf,  is  a  Word  vulgarly  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  Cancer  in  the  Breaft  ; 
which  fome  are  inclined  to  fanfy  a 
living  Creature  like  the  voracious 
'Animal  of  the  fame  Name.  But 
Phyftcians  ufed  the  Word  lupus,  to 
fignify  that  kind  of  malignant,  can¬ 
cerous,  or  phageda^nic  Ulcer,  which 
like  a  hungry  Wolf  eats  away  the 
Plelh  around  it. 

Wrif.  See  Carpus. 


X. 


'VErafia,  ftridly  fgni- 

ftes  Drinefs,  or  any  thing  crif- 
py,  for  want  of  Moifture;  and  is 
therefore  ufed  for  a  Species  of  the 
Alopecia^  when  the  Hair  fails  off  I'd* 
want  of  due  NoanlLment.  Htnce 
iikewife 


X^rodes,  exprelTes  any 

Tumour  attended  with -the  Property 
of  Drinefs;  and. 

Xerophthalmia ,  is  a 

Lippitudo  ficca  ;  wnere  the  Eye  lids 
turn  out  red  and  dry,  and  fo  of 

•  f  many 
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many  other  Things  from  the  fame 
Foundation. 

Xiphia,  or  JEnJts,  a 

Sword  :  whence  fome  Parts  having 
Refemblance  thereunto  are  com¬ 
pounded  ;  as. 

Xiphoides,  the  fame  as  Enfifortnis 
Cartilago  ;  which  fee. 

Xylo-ciloeSf  is  the  Aloes -Wood, 
called  alfo  AgilUchum^  from  ^u^Aov, 
Lignum  ;  whence  it  is  alfo  com¬ 
pounded  with  many  other  Things ; 
as  the 


Xylo-Balfamum, 

Xylo-Cinnamamum^  and 
Xylo-Guaiacum^  are  the  Woods  of 
the  Balfam-Tree,  Cinnamon,  and 
Guaiacum. 

Xyny  ‘‘cjou  the  fame  as  o-yy,  is 
compounded  with  various  Words 
at  Pleafure ;  as  cumy  with,  when 
changed  into  con,  is  in.  many  La^ 
tin  Compounds;  particular  Inftan- 
ces  of  which  are  needlefs  to  recite 
here. 


Y. 


y*Ard.  ‘  See  Generation.  Parts  of,  Ter^va,  is  by  fome  ufed  for  the 
^  proper  to  Men.  Cor,trayer.-va,  a  Root_  now  much  m 

Yam.  A  Diftemper  frequent  on  Elleem  for  its  alexipbarmic  Qua- 
the  Coaft  of  Africa  and  Weji-lndies  lities. 


among  the  Negroes. 
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'7 Accharum,  and,  according  to  Tin,  and  quickly  breaking  ;  about 
^  fome  Zuccharum,  was  the  an-  feven  times  fpecifically  heavier  than 
dent  Name  of  what  we  now  write  Water.  The  Properties  of  this  Me- 
Saccharum,  Sugar.  tal  have  been  very  little  known  till  oi 

Zafran  or  Zaffran,  fignifies  any  late,  nor  has  it  as  yet  been  employed 
thing  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  and  an-  in  Medicine, _  although  its  Ore,  the 
ciently  for  that  Reafon  applied  Lapis  Calaminaris,  and  White  Vi- 
chiefly  to  Or/.'rf ;  but  it  now  obtains  triol,  in  which  it  is  found  unite 
only  in  the  Crocus,  wLich  we  write  with  the  Vitriolic  Acid,  have  been 
commonly  in  Engllfp  Saffron,  long  ufed  in  the  Shops.  t  •  u 

Zafora,  Zafre,  h  a  mineral  Sub-  Zixipha,  is  the,  fame  as  the  Jujeb, 
fiance,  obtained  from  Bifmuth  and  the  Fruit  of  the  Ziziph-1  ree. 

Cobalt,  ufed  to  tinge  Glafs  of  a  Z.one :  In  what  Senfe  the  Aftro- 
blue  Colour  ;  and  for  the  glazing  of  nomers  ufe  it  concerns  us  not  here  ; 
earthern  Veffels.  but  fome  phyhcal  Writers  f^roin  its 

ZAbethum,  is  what  is  now  com-  proper  Signification  of  a  Belt,  have 
monly  wrote  Ciheihum,  Civet.  applied  it  to  tne  VVaid ,  an 

ZAnck,  or  Tutenag ;  a  bluifli  white  to  a  Species  of  the  Herpes  mo 
Mcral,  crackling  in  -being  bent  like  I  i  fiom- 
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common  to  that  Part,  and  vulgarly 
called  the  Shingles. 

"  .  Tioogonia,  lignifies  the  Generation 
of  a  perfe£l  living  ,  from 

Animal y  and  ^ovi,  genitura. 

'  Zoologia^  ^Xpology,  from  (caovy 
Anitnaly'^  zw^  ao>(^,  S^nmoy  Dif- 
courfe;  is  any  Treatife  upon  living 
Creatures,  and  is  moft  commonly 
applied  to  that  Part  of  the  Materia 
■Medica,  which  is  fapplied  from  Ani¬ 
mals. 

Zootomy,  from  {coov.  Animal,  an 
Animal,  and  feco,  to  cut; 

is  the  DilTeflion  of  living  Creatures, 
in  Anatomy. 

Zygoma^  the  fame  as  Os  Males,  or 
'Jugale.  See  Cranium. 

Zygomaticus  Mufculus^  is  a  Mufcle 

rv  ‘  :•  j 
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that  comes  from  the  Zygoma,  and 
paffing  obliquely,  is  inferted  near 
the  Angle  of  the  Lips.  It  helps  to 
draw  the  Lips  obliquely  to  a  Side. 

Zygomaticus  Procejfus  :  Both  the 
former  are  derived  from  (vyo^,  Ju- 
gum,  a  Yoke.^^See  Maxilla  Superior, 
and  Cranium. 

,  Zythogala,  ^uOop/ctAoc-,  ds  Beer  and 
Milk,  which  together  make  what 
we  comrnonly  call  .Pojfet- prink  ;  a 
Term  often  to  be  met  with  in  Sydenr 
ham. 

ZZ :  the  Ancients  lignified  Myrrh  - 
by  thefe  two  Letters  from 
a  Name  for  it  common  amongft 
them ;  but  the  late  Writers  ufe 
them  only  for  the  Zinziber,  Gin¬ 
ger.  , 
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Macknight’s  HarmOny  of  the  Gof- 
pels,  4to. 

Miller’s  Dictionary,  4to.  and  8vo. 

- Kalendar,  8vo.  and  izmo. 

Molefworth’s  (Ld.)  Account  of  Den¬ 
mark,  8vo. 

Mather’s  Young  Man’s  Compa¬ 
nion. 

Moll’s  Geography,  z  Vols.  Folio. 
Meades’s  Modern  Gardiner,  izmo; 
Newton’s  Chronology,  4to. 

Newton’s  Milton’s  Paradife  Loll  and 
Regain’d,  3  Vols.  4to. 

. . .  Lott,  zVols.  8vo. 

_ _ —  Regain’d,  2  Vols.  8vo. 

New  Manual  of  Devotions,  izmo. 
Nelfon  on  the  Sacrament,  i  zmo. 

- — .’s  Feltivals,  8vo. 

Ovid’s  Meumorph.  Delphini,  8vo. 

Pharma- 
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i'harmacopceia  Londinenfis,  1 2mo.  o 
Vols, 

Plutarch’s  Lives  j  8vo.  and  i2mo. 
Pope’s  Homer,  Crown  8vo.  6  Vols. 
and  i2mo. 

Pitcairn’s  Elements,  8vo. 

Pitt’s  Account  of  the  Mahometans, 
1 2mo. 

Pyle  on  the  Epiftles,  2  Vols.  8vo. 
Pemberton’s  Tranflation  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Difpenfatory,  8  VO, 

Patoun’s  Navigation,  8vo, 

Plato’s  Works,  2  Vols.  lamo. 

Pope’s  Works,  large  and  fmall  8vo. 
9  Vols. 

• - ,  10  Vols.  i2mo. 

Poftlethwayte’s  Didionary,  2  Vols. 
Folio, 

Quincy’s  Difpenfatory,  8vo. 

- - Lexicon,  8vo. 

Religious  Philofopher,  3  Vols.  8vo. 
Richardfon’s  ,A)fop’s  Fables,  1 2 mo. 
Robinfon  Crufoe,  2  Vols.  i2mo. 
Shakefpeare’s  Works,  9  Vols.  iSniQ. 
Spedator,  8  Vols.  8vo.  and  lamo. 
Stanyan’s  Greece,  2  Vols.  8vo. 
Shaw’s  Boerhaave.  2  Vols.  410. 

- Pradice,  2  Vols.  8vo. 

- - Tranflation  of  Stahl’s  Che- 

miftry,  8vo. 

— - -  Chemical  Ledures,  8vo. 

- -  '  Three  Eflays  on  Chemillry. 

Sharp’s  Sermons,  7  Vols.  i2mo.  , 
Stanhope’s  Parfon’s  Diredory. 

- Kempis,  8vo.  &  1 2mo. 

- - Epikles  and  Gofpels,  4 

Vols.  8vo, 

Scott’s  Chriftian  Life,  5  Vols.  8vo. 
Smollett’s  Don  Quixote,  2  Vols. 
4to.  4  Vols.  1 2mo. 

- - -  '  ■  Gil  Bias,  4  Vols.  1 2mo. 

and  i8mo. 

Sherlock’s  (Dean)  Sermons,  2  Vols. 
1 2mo. 

- -  on  Judgment,  8vo. 

- - on  Future  State,  8vo. 

- - on  Death,  8vo.  and  1 2 mo. 

'  '  —  on  Providence,  Svo, 


Salmon’s  Geographical  Grammar, 
Svo. 

- - Gazetteer,  i2mo. 

■'  Palladio  Londinenfis,  4to, 

Tatler,  4V0IS.  ramo  and  Svo. 
Thompfon’s  Works,  4  Vols.  i2mo. 
Theobald’s  Shakefpeare,8  Vols.  1 2mo. 
Tiilotfon’s  Works,  3  Vols.  Folio. 

« - - - ,  12  Vols.  Svo. 

Tour  through  Greai* Britain,  4  Vols. 
i2mo. 

Week’s  Preparation,  2  Parts,  izmo. 
Woodward’s  Fair  Warning,  i2mo. 
Winflow’s  Anatomy,  410. 

Watts’s  Pradical  Works,  3  Vols.  4to, 

- Sermons,  2  Vols.  Svo. 

- — ■ —  Guide  to  Prayer,  i2mo. 

-  Death  and  Heaven,  i2mo, 

- Catechifm  Complete,  i2mo, 

- Prayers  for  Children. 

- on  the  Love  of  Gcd. 

- Scripture  Hiftory. 

- Humble  Attempt. 

- World  to  come,  2  Vols, 

- -  Lyrick  Poems. 

- - Pfalms,  large  and  fmall,  1 2mo, 

and  i8mo. 

- - Hymns,  Ditto. 

- Divine  Songs,  i2mo. 

' —  Logick,  Svo. 

- - —  Aftronomy,  Svo. 

- Dodrine  of  the  Paflions, 

1 2mo. 

- Spelling,  1 2mo. 

- Mifcellaneous  Thoughts, 

i2mo. 

- Philofophical  Eflays,  Svo. 

- Improvements  of  the  Mind, 

2  Vols.  Svo. 

—  Redeemer  und  Sandifier, 
i2mo. 

- Ruin  and  Recovery  of  Man¬ 
kind,  Svo. 

— —  Orthodoxy  and  Charity  u- 
nited. 

Vfood’s  Conveyancer,  3  Vols. 

Folio.  . 

Young’s  Latin  Didionary. 


